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LIFE'S    FORESHADOWINGS. 

BT  THE  AUTHOB  OF  "  OLD  TIMB8.** 

In  the  course'  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years*  experience — if  memory 
be  unimpaired^  and  common  sense  in  average  proportion — a  man  should 
haTc  acquired  a  fair  perception  of  his  past  errors  in  life  (a  game  of  such 
mingled  hazard  ana  skill),  and  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment 
upon  their  results  ;  but  those  slight  influences  which  first  drew  him  to 
the  right  hand  or  tiie  left,  which  were  the  true  elements  of  his  fortune, 
and  made  him  such  a  Aan  as  he  is,  have  vanished  from  his  memory, 
nor  are  they  entirely  recoverable  by  the  most  curious  analysis  of  his 
progress.  In  such  a  retrospect,  moreover,  there  is  much  to  mislead. 
The  monotony  of  a  professional  career  may  have  worn  iftway  the  frail 
traces  of  early  tendencies  and  temper.  Action  and  variety  may  hold  a 
BTominent  place,  and  distract  the  observation  from  slight  signs  and 
landmarks  by  the  way.  He  may  recall  as  the  strong  Matures  of  his 
^fe,  a  year's  foreign  travel,  a  temporary  struggle  with  hard  times,  a 
social  or  a  public  triumph — but  the  finer  clues  to  the  growth  and  mould 
of  character  are  brushed  away  and  lost. 

Life  is  full  of  noisy  episode,  and  the  essential  indications  of  its 
future  course,  therefore,  are  generally  unobserved.  The  traces  of  our 
destiny  (if  we  may  loosely  use  the  word)  are  light  and  dubious  foot- 
falls. Here  and  there  we  can  lay  a  finger  on  a  point  of  time  and  say, 
from  this  accident  commenced  an  evil  bias,  or  here  a  steady  purpose 
was  bom — here  envy  stimulated ;  there  a  friend  had  influence,  and 
there  a  sophisticating  self-will.  At  this  comer  sprang  out  before  us  the 
joung  rosy  hope  we  chased  so  long  and  va,inly.  Happiness  and  success 
swept  near  us  then,  which,  ever  since,  were  like  summer  lightning, 
always  on  the  horizon.  An  half  hour's  dalliance  with  pleasure  perhaps 
shook  the  steady  onward  purpose  off  the  rails  and  became  a  crisis  for 
ill.  Often  must  manhood  be  the  slave  and  sufferer  to  boyhood's  whim, 
and  must  even  continue  the  course  shaped  out  for  him  by  childish 
folly — must  quarry  the  limestone,  or  open  the  gold-vein  even  where 
capricious  youth  first  applied  the  toy-tools. 

It  were  close  work  to  trace  the  thousand  delicate  transitions — the 
imperceptible  deepenings  of  hue  which  link  the  middle-aged  man  of 
confirmed  tastes,  of  established  dogmas,  of  determinate  worldly  pur- 
suits, to  that  chubby,  toddling,  little  figure  which  sucked  the  coral 
thirty  years  before.  We  remember  being  once  within  the  clutches  of 
a  crazy  mineralogist  for  many  hours,  who,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
would  be  heard  out  to  the  end.  On  his  shelves  were  ranged,  in  order 
infinite,  file  upon  file  of  minerals.  You  began  vour  examination  of 
tbem,  under  his  direction,  at  a  simple  piece  of  gypsum,  and  from 
thence,  by  most  subtle  gradations  of  ^t  and  trapr^^i  grau-voacket 
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limestone,  elate  and  breccia — sienite,  porphyry  and  pitchetone — hot 
blende  gneiss  and  mica — till  your  eye  lost  distinction,  arriving  at  a  bio 
of  red  granite  at  last  Each  specimen,  as  we  reviewed  them,  seem 
but  to  repeat  its  fellow ;  and  yet  what  a  difference  there  was  betwe« 
that  bit  of  white  gypsum  and  the  hard  mountain  fragment.  So  is  ti 
child  to  the  matured  man  ;  and  yet  the  embryo  passions  are  possibl y 
existence  in  the  former,  and  sometimes  distinctly  perceptible,  for 
shadowing  what  the  man  will  be.  If  observation  were  refined  to 
science  it  might  possibly  trace  in  the  child's  character  many  an  oxnc 
more  distinct  than  the  conjunction  of  stars,  and  read  the  horoscope  < 
the  infant  in  act,  and  word,  and  look. 

In  illustration  of  these  few  opening  thoughts,  we  would  endeavour  t 
delineate  throughout  the  following  pages  a  certain  real  character,  i 
which  the  bent  for  evil  or  for  good  were  equally  vigorous,  and  the  seed 
of  conflicting  passions  lay  dormant,  depending  upon  the  ripening  influ 
ences  of  circumstances  for  the  ascendancy  of  either  power;  in  which,  a 
it  were,  the  good  and  evil  genius  were  long  at  strife  for  the  man,  an< 
the  hap-hazard  of  life  was  to  decide  the  issue. 

In  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  hard  by  a  dreary  tract  of  bog, 
abutting  on  the  little  village  of  Lanesborough,  stood  a  small  slatei 
house,  the  abode  of  the  parish  priest,  mustering  closely  around  it  iU 
humble  retainers  of  hayrick,  out-house,  and  a  scrap  of  kitchen  gar^ 
den  as  a  defence  against  the  utter  desolation  around.  The  front  of  th< 
house  overlooked  a  dead  level  of  turf-mould  and  swamp.  From  th< 
bedrooms  you  could  hear  at  the  grey  of  the  morning  the  querulous 
piping  of  the  curlews,  and  the  harsh  cry  of  the  wild  geese,  as  the]? 
wheeled  over  the  neighbouring  fields. 

The  prospect  without  was  variable  as  to  the  extent  of  its  misery  and 
bleakness,  but  was  seldom  otherwise  than  miserable  and  bleak.  Some< 
times  the  witchery  of  an  evening  sun  stole  over  the  black  desert,  touching 
the  mould  with  still  fire,  and  mantling  in  crimson  through  the  humid 
air;  or  a  bright  morning  would  stream  over  the  miserable  fields  till  they 
smiled  with  a  sickly  joy. 

But  on  a  leaden  March  day  the  man  who  would  sit  at  that  little 
window,  from  which  a  red-headed,  ill-favoured  boy  is  staring  even  now, 
and  survey  that  sombre  landscape  for  an  hour,  must  have  a  light  con- 
science and  plenty  of  sunshine  within  him.  Over  the  marshy  field 
"would  lie  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy  as  contagious  as  fever.  There 
would  be  a  bleached  grin,  as  it  were,  on  the  loose  stone  walls.  The 
great  black  level  of  bog,  stretching  off  into  suicidal  mist  and  gloom, 
with  its  turf  clamps  like  mockeries  of  human  habitations,  and  its  clefts 
80  suggestive  of  freshly-opened  graves,  would  act  upon  a  jaundiced 
mind  Uke  monomania. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  there  was  the  wild  country  road  leadiug 
over  a  piney  hill,  and  the  river  Shannon  glanced  at  intervals  in  the  dis- 
tance like  belts  of  dim  light. 

This  house  has  long  been  appropriated  to  the  priests  of  the  parish,  a 
hard-working,  kind-hearted  race,  well  versed  in  the  simple  annals  of 
the  poor.  A  full  hundred  years  ago  Father  Long  was  tenant  here,  hav- 
ing built  the  dwelling  himself,  and  stacked  those  red-bricked  chimneys 
80  ambitiously  as  to  wage  good  war  against  cold  and  damp.    Day  after 
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day  has  he  ridden  forth  from  his  little  yard  to  visit  his  parish  and 
eajoy  his  popalarity,  till  at  length  he  died  of  ripe  old  age.  Then  came 
the  stem  Father  Walshe,  feared  and  respected  for  his  terrible  ubiquity 
whereTcr  there  was  a  symptom  of  drunkenness  or  riot ;  who  used  to 
dash  in  among  the  people  when  they  assembled  for  a  murderous  hurUng- 
match,  CD  his  heavy-shouldered  cob,  laying  about  him  right  and  left 
with  his  horsewhip  till  he  dispersed  them,  man  and  boy.  He  rests 
from  his  labours  now  in  the  chapel-yard — this  stern  son  of  discipline  ; 
and  the  hurlers  of  his  generation  are  all  stretched  around  him,  never 
to  shoat  or  whirl  the  staff  again,  unless,  as  country  people  aver,  they 
sometimes  rise  to  play  at  dead-men* s-hurley  in  the  moonless  nights. 
Then  came  the  portly,  popular  Father  Roach,  the  present  occupant  of 
the  house,  whom  we  shall  immediately  introduce  to  our  readers. 

Should  we,  as  is  customary  in  such  fanciful  introductions,  present  the 
reader  with  the  general  lineaments  and  person  of  Father  Roach,  the 
portrait  might  lack  force  and  life,  as  we  should  have  to  deal  with  a  stout, 
low  man,  on  whose  swarthy  face  a  single  expression  made  an  impress  of 
hours  ;  whose  ideas  were  hei^vy  as  unleavened  dough  ;  whose  charity 
and  love  to  his  kind  was  simple  and  unalloyed  as  the  finest  of  molten 
gold. 

But,  nnder  the  microscope  of  a  child's  observation,  we  may  draw  a 
doaer  and  a  fresher  picture  of  this  rustic  worthy  than  we  could  other- 
wise offer.  We  can  suggest  the  heavy  flanked  cheek,  so  blue  with  en- 
grained beard  that  no  shaving  could  ever  smooth  or  soften  its  surface. 
The  doll  eye,  into  which  you  could  sometimes  see  a  twinkle  stealing, 
and  the  crowsfeet  wrinkles  coming  twitching  at  either  comer  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  a  double  chin,  somewhat  tendonous  and  collapsed,  that  over- 
hung the  white  crape  band  ;  a  huge  round  chest  and  a  brawny  hand, 
wh<»e  forefinger  alone  would  satisfy  your  grasp.  Through  the  same 
medium  we  can  collect  into  the  individual  various  little  glimpses  of 
attitude  and  habit.  For  instance,  in  the  morning,  ere  little  Christie 
arose,  we  have  the  wide  pale  face  of  the  priest  grimacing  hideously 
in  lather  before  his  small  looking-glass,  as  he  mowed  his  iron-grey 
cheek  most  painfully,  the  stout  person  thrust  out  powerfully  behind. 
We  have  the  same  face,  after  breakfast,  surveying  the  Roscommon  Mail^ 
a  paper  of  immense  local  importance — the  tortoisesbell  specs  riding  on 
his  nose,  and  the  dull  eye  slightly  on  the  goggle.  We  have  the  same 
figure  at  noon-day,  planted  like  a  Uowdah  on  his  tall  grey  mare,  and 
nding  off  most  statefully  down  the  desolate  road.  On  many  occasions, 
too,  we  have  Christie  seated  up  behind  his  stout  friend,  embracing  a 
small  segment  of  that  immense  back,  his  hands  buried  in  the  wrinkles 
of  cloth.  Thus,  perhaps,  they  might  fiy  over  a  small  gap  together  for 
Christie's  delectation,  and  in  that  bound  how  would  the  powerful  shoulder- 
blades  shoot  out  for  a  moment  against  Christie's  beating  heart,  as  his 
little  figure  was  hoisted  in  air. 

Again,  we  have  the  same  portly  person  musing  solidly  over  his  punch 
after  dinner,  with  the  brawny  hand  curled  up  firmly  on  the  table,  as  if  it 
were  about  to  hit  the  mahogany  a  great  thump.  Finally,  we  behold  it 
sabdued  by  a  sleep  most  eloquent  in  grunts,  and  mutterings^  and  un- 
utterable sighs. 
And  now  if  we  could  mellow  down  all  this  uncouthnessi  as  it  was 
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softened  and  hallowed  to  Christie's  imagination — if  we  could  associa 
it  with  the  heneTolence  that  shone  heartily  on  all  around  him — tl 
softness  and  charity  which  was  within  him,  eren  as  sweet  sap  fills  tl: 
trunk  of  the  maple — the  reader  would  he  as  one  who  had  known  Fath< 
Roach  for  years,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  justice  of  the  poi 
trait.  If  the  blessings  and  prayers  of  the  poor  could  float  a  soul  t 
heaven  (and  we  hope  that  they  can),  then  had  this  poor  priest  ascende 
in  as  noble  beauty  as  did  the  prophet  in  his  fiery  chariot. 

We  hare  already  hinted  of  a  red-haired  youth  who  was  gazing  out  c 
the  window  on  the  uninviting  scene  just  described.  It  was  a  favorit 
and  habitual  post  to  the  boy — he  was  almost  as  familiar  an  object  n 
those  diamond  panes  as  the  old  flowered  window-curtain  ;  but  shouI< 
our  readers  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a  precocious  dreaminess^  or  ai 
especial  love  of  cloud,  or  vrind,  or  hill,  is  intended  to  be  conveyed  bj 
this  record,  they  would  do  both  Christie  and  his  biographer  much  in- 
justice. Christie  was  a  lover  of  natural  history  indeed,  but  his  love  was 
nomely  and  practical.  For  instance,  he  has  this  moment  marked  down 
a  straggling  flock  of  widgeon,  just  where  they  have  rapidly  swooped 
down  a  little  below  that  gap  in  the  tree  tops,  and  well  he  knows  of  a 
rushy  spot  that  lies  yonder.  Again,  he  fancied  a  moment  ago  that  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  wild  geese — that  wary  flock  which  no  gun  has 
approached  within  the  memory  of  man — as  they  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  bog,  commanding  a  sweeping  view  around.  He  was  a  shrewd 
judge  of  the  weather  too  ;  could  tell  you  with  tolerable  accuracy  when 
a  bright  frost  would  turn  to  rain,  and  when  the  watery  sky  would  rise 
and  break  at  the  turn  of  the  wind.  We  should  be  incorrect,  however, 
in  saying  that  Christie  was  devoid  of  that  popular  element  in  a  hero — 
a  certain  poetry  and  imagination — such  as  might  spring  from  ignorance, 
loneliness,  and  a  most  suggestive  chance.  Christie  had  some  grand  and 
pecuhar  ideas  of  his  own,  though  but  a  poor  priest's  nephew — ideas  such 
as  would  open  the  eyes  of  your  infant  sentimentalist,  who  might  have 
appeared  in  the  last  new  novel. 

We  have  said  that  Christie  had  red  hair,  and  had  considerable  com- 
punction in  making  the  confession ;  but  as  we  draw  from  life,  and  must 
derive  from  our  fidelity  of  portraiture  alone  what  interest  we  can  other- 
wise throw  around  his  character,  we  furthermore  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  state  that  he  was  a  thin- voiced,  captious  boy,  somewhat  shag- 
eared  and  large-handed,  about  thirteen  years  old,  aiid  stunted  lor  that 
age.  Such  was  our  adventurer.  And  now  that  we  have  told  all,  it  is  a 
relief  to  feel  that  the  reader  knows  the  worst — perhaps  too,  now  that 
beauty  is  so  cheap  in  fiction  ;  that  flashing  eyes,  and  curling  lips,  and 
wavy  hair  can  be  communicated  by  a  few  dashes  of  the  pen,  and  got 
in  for  nothing,  like  the  sheep  in  the  great  Wakefield  picture,  Christie 
may  pass  muster,  nor  suffer  by  the  humiliating  lack  in  the  lone  nm. 

In  the  room  with  Christie  sat  the  worthy  Father  Roach,  having  leisurely 
completed  his  most  savoury  dinner  of  bacon  and  fried  eggs,  a  meal  to 
the  consumption  of  which  his  nephew  contributed  a  lusty  assistance. 
The  kettle  steamed  on  the  hob,  and  a  fragrance  of  punch  ascended  as  the 
priest  crushed  the  sugar  in  his  tumbler  with  reflective  patience. 

"  Christie,  boy,  you'll  not  go  out  to-night,*'  he  said,  looking  towards 
the  windoWf  _ 
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'*  But  I  am  going,  uncle,  and  no  mistake." 
"  Staj  at  home,  boy  ;  I  want  your  company  to-night." 
"  Mr.  Boakes  will  be  here,"  said  Christie,  '*  and  I  shall  sleep  at  his 
house  to-night.    Ill  be  back  with  you  by  first  light ;  he's  going  to  bring 
yea  a  brace  of  hares." 

"  111  not  have  'em.  Tell  him  I  wont  have  'em.  Where  did  he  get 
'em,  Christie?" 

"  Oh,  yon  know  well,  nncle ;  where  there's  lots  more  of  'em  to  be 
§^  and  where  nobody  will  miss  'em." 

'*  Mr.  Boakes  is  an  honest  man  in  most  things,  Christie,"  said  the 
priest ;  *'  bat  I  can't  call  it  honest,  or^dacent,  or  honourable,  steaUng  out 
ai  nig^t  like  a  thief,  and  netting  and  trapping  game — ^making  his  Uving 
out  of  another  man's  pn^rty." 

*'  He  4hot  the  hares,"  said  Christie,  argnmentatiTely. 
*'And  what  differ,  boy,  that  don't  make  it  more  honest.  I'm 
sore  I  don't  object  to  a  few  brace  of  plover  an  odd  time ;  or  a  mallard 
from  the  riyer,  or  a  brace  of  teal,  in  the  way  of  dues ;  but  I  won't 
toQch  game^  and  Mr.  Boakes  ought  to  know  that  well.  Coming  and 
offering  his  priest  another  man's  property !" 

**  Who  gaye  Mr.  Henderson  the  hares  ?"  said  Christie,  with  a  sharp, 
ugly  look  at  his  stout  friend.  This  was  the  usual  way  in  wliich  Christie 
eommenced  an  argument ;  a  sharp,  short  question,  and  a  measuring 
glance,  as  if  he  were  about  to  undermine  his  uncle  where  he  sat.  Poor 
Father  Boach  generally  managed  to  escape  the  encounter  by  feigning 
sleep,  or  plunging  into  a  newspaper ;  the  boy's  debating  powers  having 
been  so  whetted  by  contact  with  the  hard,  dull  comprehension  of  the 
^ood  priest,  that  he  had  become  an  antagonist  as  troublesome,  if  not  as 
insignificant,  as  a  musquito.  Oflen,  indeed,  as  a  little  rudder  turns  a 
great  hulk,  did  Christie  influence  his  uncle,  in  unimportant  matters,  by 
this  sort  of  feyerish  acuteness  ;  but  Father  Roach  now  found  himself  on 
his  defence  in  matters  which  involved  his  sense  of  honesty — a  cause 
always  supported  by  him  with  rigour — and  having  tossed  off  a  wine- 
glass of  punch,  he  aroused  himself  to  the  contest. 

"Who  gave  Mr.  Henderson  the  hares?"  said  Christie,  sharply. 
"  Who  gave  them,  boy — ain't  they  on  his  ground  ?" 
''  They  are,"  said  Christie,  *'  and  so  am  I ;  yet  he  does  not  own  me." 
*'  That's  no  argument,  Christie ;  we  rent  the  ground  from  him,  and 
pay  him  down  money  for  it." 

The  big  fist  on  the  table  struck  down  emphatically,  and  then  was 
motionless  again. 

"  We  pay  down  money,  boy,  for  the  use  of  the  bit  of  land  we're  on, 
and  that's  the  express  understanding  between  me  and  Mr.  Henderson." 
''And  what's  the  understanding  between  Mr.  Henderson  and  the 
hare^  Unde  Roach  ?" 

"Nonsense,  Christie,  boy !    What's  the  understanding  between  that 
cruet  of  whiskey  and  me — ain't  it  my  property  ?" 

*•  Well ;  so  it  is,  as  long  as  it  lasts,"  said  Christie,  making  a  crafty  con- 
cession. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  priest,  triumphantly,  with  another  thump  on 
the  table,  "  so  is  the  hare  Mr.  Henderson's  as  long  as  she  lasts." 
"Is  she?" 
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"  She  is,  boy — I  tell  you  she  is,  boy.*' 

*'  And  when  she  runs  into  Mr.  French's  lawn,  and  lies  in  bis  plants 
tions,  next  year,  whose  is  she  then  ?'* 

"  Mr.  French's,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  unwary  Father  Roach. 

<<  Then  she  don't  belong  to  Mr.  Henderson  as  long  as  she  lasts  ? 
said  Christie,  looking  twice  as  ugly  and  sharp  as  he  did  before. 

'' Because  game  is  transferable  property,  don't  you  see,  Christie,* 
said  the  priest,  uneasily. 

'^Well,"  said  Christie,  with  an.acuteness  which  almost  amounted  tl 
venom,  "  what  if  she  runs  into  your  pot.  Uncle  Roach  ?" 

The  good  priest  pooh-poohed,  and  rasped  his  hand  audibly  against 
his  chin,  and  then  struck  the  red  turf  with  the  poker ;  but  he  could  notj 
at  the  precise  moment,  see  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  so,  after  som« 
minutes'  silence,  during  which  Christie  stared  him  down,  he  took  new 
and  more  decided  ground. 

*'  Look  here,  Christie  :  tell  Boakes,  from  me,  that  I  won't  take  the 
hares ;  and  that  he  is  a  bould  man  to  offer  them  to  me.  Tell  him 
from  me,  boy,  that  he'd  better  look  sharp,  or  maybe  a  bit  of  a  note 
might  find  its  way  to  Mr.  Henderson,  that  would  give  the  lad  a  month 
or  two  on  the  mill." 

Christie  started  violently,  and  was  much  discomposed  ;  his  eyes  sank 
to  the  ground  in  a  moment,  and  he  slunk  back  to  his  old  station  at  the 
window. 

"  And  what's  more,  Christie,  don't  you  leave  the  house  this  night,  I 
tell  you ;  you  may  have  out  your  globe,  or  you  may  read  to  me  for  a 
spell,  but  not  a  step  out  of  this  house  to-night.  Do  you  hear,  boy  ? 
I  won't  see  you  led  into  wickedness  and  mischief  by  that  poaching 
blackguard,  so  stay  within  to*night,  and  not  a  word  more." 

Christie  retired  to  the  window,  silenced  and  amazed  beyond  measure. 
Occasionally  he  glanced  over  at  the  priest  with  an  expression  half  sullen, 
half  respectful.  This  instance  of  rightful  control  was  not,  however, 
without  precedent.  On  certain  similar  occasions  Father  Roach  dis- 
played an  unexpected  firmness,  which  stood  out  in  strong  relief  from 
his  ordinary  blandness ;  and  Christie  occasionally  found  that  in  the 
obstinate  pursuit  of  his  gratifications  he  had  struck  his  head  against  a 
rock. 

The  room  which  we  occupy  is  simply  furnished,  and  has  little  about 
it  to  indicate  the  calUng  of  its  principal  occupant ;  on  its  walls  are  a 
few  brightly-coloured  prints  of  saints,  framed  and  glazed,  and  convulsed 
in  devotion.  There  is  a  bust  of  Dan  O' Council,  M.P.,  crowned  with 
turf-ashes,  upon  the  chimney-piece — the  great  man's  nose  is  gone.  A 
Breviary  and  a  few  old  theological  works  lie  upon  the  long  deal  shelf. 
The  piece  of  carpet  is  worn  to  the  texture  of  sackcloth  ;  but  it  was  once 
a  Kidderminster  on  the  study-floor  of  a  Protestant  bishop,  and  the  old 
renegade  (we  mean  the  carpet)  was  covered  with  worsted  flowers. 
There  is  a  large  tea-store  in  the  recess,  and  by  the  window  stands  an 
ancient  celestial  globe,  to  which  we  beg  our  readers*  most  particular 
attention,  trifling  a  matter  as  its  presence  may  appear. 

The  chances  of  an  auction  had  placed  the  article  in  Father  Roach's 
possession ;  and  as  it  was  one  of  those  purchases  which  are  made  for 
their  cheapness,  not  for  their  use,  it  soon  lapsed  into  Christie's  hands. 
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Oq  that  old  globe  the  reign  of  Chaos  was  inaking  fearful  progress ; 
whole  systems  had  been  swppt  into  annihilation — Nebalee  had  faded 
away  from  the  face  of  it  like  a  puff  of  smoke,  the  Ecliptic's  mighty  belt 
was  broken,  and  the  Equator  was  scarcely  recognisable  from  the  gra- 
duating^  lines.  Cassiopsea's  chnir  was  dashed  away  like  old  lumber,  and 
the  Wain  had  lost  three  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  man  that  held 
the  watering-pot  was  less  by  his  two  legs,  yet  he  irrigated  calmly  on,  as  if 
nothing  were  missing.  In  other  respects  the  Zoology  of  the  heavens  was 
in  tolerable  preservation. 

The    knowledge  which  it  symbolized,  however,  was  locked  up  from 
Christie's  comprehension  in  erand  hieroglyphics,  and  the  vague  expla- 
nationa  of  the  priest  only  tended  to  mystify  him  the  more.    So  Christie's 
imagination  awoke,  and  he  saw  no  uason  why  the  map  of  the  heavens 
should  not  be  taken  in  its  literal  signification  as  well  as  the  map  of  the 
earth.      Korsemen  never  framed  a  sublimer  mythology  than  Christie 
imagined  in  the  skies,  from  the  teaching  of  his  old  celestial  globe.   The 
great  wise  bird  of  India  would  have  looked  foolish  beside  tbe  sublime 
beings  with  whom  Christie  peopled  the  night-realms.     Right  down  the 
Milky  A?ay  he  fancied  that  a  furious  Bull  was  shadowed  forth,  tram- 
pling  out  the  stars  with  his  golden  hoofs.    He  fancied  how  the  two 
^IT^at  glittering  Fishes  winnowed  tranquilly  through  the   black  void. 
He  thought,  with  awe,  how  the  Lion  stalked  through  his  spangled  wil- 
dernesses— perhaps  the  thnnder  was  his  roar  I 

Christie  was  ignorance  embodied.  This  very  learning  of  his  was  only 
a  sublimation  of  benighted  ignorance — notions  silly  in  their  very 
grandeur — yet  they  were  truer  and  sounder  than  the  trashy  mysticism 
which  has  invaded  some  of  the  lower  ranges  of  our  modem  literature. 

There  was  a  merry  mask  of  sunlight  over  the  dismal  fields,  as  Christie 
gazed  across  them  towards  the  piney  hill.  Down  the  plantation  path, 
and  out  upon  the  country  road,  came  a  figure,  as  small  as  a  mote  in  the 
sunbeams  at  first,  then  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  was  aware  of  a  stout^ 
ruddy  man,  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and  in  respectable  shooting 
habiliments,  walking  sturdily  towards  the  house,  as  one  who  could  hold 
the  pace  for  many  a  mile  to  come. 

Christie  immediately  brightened  up,  and  with  a  last  look  at  the 
priest,  who  had  now  sunk  into  a  stertorous  doze,  he  slipped  down  and 
out  of  the  house  to  meet  the  lusty  traveller,  by  name  Boakes,  whose 
honesty  we  have  just  heard  so  shrewdly  called  in  question. 

Mr.  Jack  Boakes  was  a  unique  specimen  of  the  great  family  of 
Oddities,  and  we  shall  herald  his  approach  by  a  sketch  of  one  whom  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

Boakes's  character  was  an  irregular  combination  of  the  whimsical 
and  the  excitable ;  there  was  a  dash  of  energy  about  it,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  pleasant  bluster,  in^ which  eye,  and  cheek,  and  chest  combined 
to  swell  the  effect. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  eccentric  phrases.  Indeed  we  feel 
ourselves  compelled,  in  setting  down  his  conversation,  to  italicise  those 
words  on  which  he  was  wont  to  dwell  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  relish, 
this  being  the  only  means  in  our  power  of  conveying  his  true  manner  to 
the  reader.  Sometimes  he  ranted  like  ancient  Pistol,  and  then  he  became 
tiresome  enough ;  often  he  was  unexpectedly  graphic  or  grotesque ; 
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sometimes  the  violence  and  sincerity  with  which  he  asserted  the  moa 
monstrous  incidents,  created  obviously  on  the  spot — sometimes  thi 
very  inaptitude  of  manner  and  drift  to  the  occasion — would  compel  u 
to  laugh,  and  to  delight  in  the  man.  We  do  not,  however,  expect  ai 
much  from  our  readers. 

On  a  Bianconi*s  car  Jade  was  in  his  glory.  No  one  escaped  hii 
quips  and  jeers.  He  was  lavish  of  anecdote,  which  he  directed  to  ever^ 
one  within  earshot ;  he  would  whoop  at  inoffensive  travellers,  as  tbej 
walked  by,  half  scared,  half  amused ;  he  would  chuck  the  chins  of  rosj 
country  girls,  and  gossip  with  their  mothers  about  his  own  pooi 
mistress  at  home.  This  was  Jack  Boakes  in  puhlic  life.  In  {uiTate 
he  was  an  amateur  poacher — not  such  as  the  so*called,  cold-hlooded 
thieves  of  England,  but  a  joyous,  liberal  fellow,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
sport,  and  with  a  mere  secondary  anxiety  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  hosiery-business  in  Roscommon, 
and  lived  upon  it  till  it  broke  him,  and  long  after  too.  Subsequently  he 
was  reduced  to  the  precarious  profession  of  rod  and  gun,  by  which  he 
gained  a  very  tolerable  Uvdihood  and  a  veiy  popular  character. 

Christie  ran  down  the  sunny  road  as  bnsk  as  a  wasp,  leaped  a  small 
fence,  with  his  orange  hair  flying  about  him,  and  charged  at  Mr*  Boakes, 
who  stepped  aside  to  elude  the  onset. 

''Hi!  Master  Christie,  how  are  the  constellations?  how  is  the  man 
wid  the  watering-pot  ?    You're  as  frisky  as  a  young  setter  after  gettin' 
a  floggin*.*'     [Thefi,  with  tudden  bhster] — "Come,  sir,  I'll  stand  no 
nonsense." 
^  "What  sport,  Jack  Boakes f' 

"  Look  here,  sir — ^will  you  he4eeve  me  ?— I  bet  the  field,  I  bet  the 
fallow,  I  bet  the  gripes,  I  went  up  the  wind  and  down  the  wind,  and 
there  isn't  a  hare  m  all  the  country.  They're  not  in  it  sir — ^I  say  they're 
not  in  it.  Would  you  he4eeve  me,  sir  ? — there  isn't  a  man  in  all  Ireland 
would  find  her  if  I  wouldn't ;  and  there's  not  a  scut — ^not  a  scui  ;  I  say, 
sir,  there's  not  a  scut  ! " 

"  What's  that  you  have  under  your  coat  ?"  asked  Christie. 

"  I  bet  it  for  a  hare  I — I  bet  it  for  a  snipe  I— I  bet  it  for  a  lark  ! 
They're  not  in  it,  sir,  I  say." 

Christie  nimbly  lifted  the  skirt  of  Mr.  Boakes's  shooting-jacket,  and 
there,  strapped  round  his  waist,  was  a  huge  buck  hare. 

'*  That's  the  biggest  hare  I  ever  saw.  Jack.  Where  did  you  tumble 
him?" 

Boakes  suddenly  unstrapped  his  burden,  vrith  another  blustering  kK>k, 
and  flung  it  on  the  ground. 

"  Big ! — big ! — you  call  that  big !   I'm  a  man  of  thruth,  sir.   Augh-h, 

sir,  ril  stand  no   non .     Look  here,  now,   it  isn't  five  minutes 

ago,  as  I  was  passing  a  scrub  of  furze,  when  I  heard  a  thump  that 
shook  the  grass  under  my  feet — (Mr.  Boakes  stamped).  I  look  round, 
sir,  and  there  was  a  Hare.  Would  you  beieeve  me,  sir? — she'd  carry 
that  one  on  her  back.  She  was  laughin'  at  me,  sir — ^she  was  laughin' 
at  me.  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  let  her  off.  Augh-h,  sir,  it's  creepin' 
wid  hares — it's  full  of  'em.  I  met  ten — twelve — twenty  hares  before 
eight  o'clock  this  momin',  skippin*  in  a  wisp,  wid  their  scuts  cocked  ai; 
me  ;  it's  cre<^pin'  wid  them.'* 
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Christiebad  taken  up  the  hare,and  was  cautiously  examining  the  wound. 
**  You  struck  him  just  right.  Jack — right  in  the  hack  of  the  head." 
''If  you  saw  me  shoot  that  hxte,  it  would  deh^ht  yon.  Off  she 
wait  at  a  canter.  I  caught  the  back  look  of  her  eye,  sir,  and, 
would  you  be-leeve  me,  sir,  the  creature  winced  under  my  frown !  I 
hit  her  a  pelt,  and  stuck  her  against  the  bank ;  then  she  went  tumblin' 
over,  and  over,  and  over,  all  down  the  black  hill,  every  yard  of  it, 
sir — eTery  tfordy  I  say.  I  kem'  up  to  her,  and  laid  me  gun  on  her. 
'Meekl  meek!  meek!  meek!  meek !'  she'd  cry,  just  like  a  screechin* 
infimt,  'meek!  meek!  meek!*" 

"Augh,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Boakes,  mopping  his  face  with  a  red  cotton 

pocket-handkerchief,  "Td  stand  no  nonsense — Fm  a  man  of  truth  !"  ,, 

"  What*  8  on  to  night.  Jack,"  asked  Christie  again. 

**  Well  net  the  big  pool  in  the  wood,  my  son — be  there,  youll  see 

sport,  sb,  sport,  I  say !     I  ha?e  four  boys  engaged  to  drag  the  net. 

Augh,  sir,  we'U  make  our  fortius  to-night!" 

"  The  fish  am't  up  yet.  Jack — they're  not  in  it." 
"  Not  in  it — ^not  in  it !  Don't  tell  me,  sir ! — ^its  choked  wid  'em ! — its 
alive  wid'  them !  they're  playin'  lep-frog,  I  say !  th^re  as  tight  as  sprats 
in  a  tin  case !"  [^Solemnly] — ^There's  a  big  shadow  of  a  salmon,  sir, 
lying  crosswise,  twistin'  and  wriggHn'  wid  his  nose,  making  his  grave,  as 
&ey  call  it,  to  put  the  spawn  in.  He's  the  Schoolmaster ;  you  shall  gaff 
him  yourself.  Augh,  sir,  that  fish  is  twenty,  thirty,  forty  pounds 
weight;  he's  eight  inches  across  the  shoulders,  sir ;  I  measured  him— 
I'm  a  man  of  truth,  sir,"  cried  Boakes  sternly,  screwing  his  eye  upon 
Christie,  lest  he  might  venture  to  dissent. 

''And  what  about  the  water  bailiffs,  Jack  Boakes?" 

"  They're  off  the  scent,  sir ;   we  primed  them — ^false  despatches  ; 

leave  them  to  me,  sir.  Augh,  sir,  there  isn't  a  man Look  here,  now, 

Christie— bring  that  hare  to  Father  Roach,  and  tell  him  it's  from  a 
firiend.    Do  you  hear,  now." 

"  Father  Roach  won't  have  her.  Jack  ;  and  yon  were  like  to  be  in  a 
scrape.  Never  offer  him  game  again ;  you'd  better  not.  He'll  take 
plover  and  duck,  mind  that.  Jack.  He's  thinking  of  writing  a  bit  of  a 
note  to  Mr.  Henderson  about  you." 

Mr.  Boakes  looked  troubled  for  a  moment,  and  words  failed  him ; 
to  all  appearance,  Christie  revelled  in  the  confusion  he  had  occasioned 
in  that  gentleman's  mind,  and  the  sudden  change  from  his  habitual 
audacious  address.  He  haid  always  been  secretly  flattered  by  the  tone 
of  swaggering  respect  which  Mr.  Boakes  assumed  towards  him  in  his 
flights  of  pompous  excitement,  and  the  temporary  effect  of  alarm  that 
he  had  produced  upon  his  whimsical  companion  gratified  him  with  a 
sense  of  impish  power.  He  was  further  proceeding  to  hint  darkly  how 
an  information  had  actually  been  laid  with  the  magistrate,  when  of  a 
sudden  Mr.  Boakes  seized  him  by  the  two  collars,  and  without  a  word 
of  explanation  offered,  plumped  him  down  sitting  on  the  hare. 

"Hbh! — sit  there! — don't  stir!"  he  whispered  hastily;  and  at  the 
instant  a  tall  sallow  man,  with  a  gun  across  his  arm,  jumped  on  the 
fence,  and  stood  there  looking  down  on  them.  Christie  spread  out  his 
old  wagoner,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal  the  tell-tale  trophy,  for  he 
knew  that  the  gamekeeper  was  upon  them  at  last. 
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'*  Morning,  Mr.  Boakes/'  said  the  man,  in  a  cold  northern  accent; 
"  whose  shots  were  them  I  heard  over  the  hill  V* 

"  Very  like  they  were  mine,  Mr.  Brent/'  said  Boakes  undauntedly. 

''You  were  trespassing,  Mr.  Boakes.  I  suppose  jou  know  my 
orders." 

"You* re  an  honest  man,  Mr.  Brent,  an'  I  don't  blame  you.  I  doo't 
say  a  word  again'  you^  not  a  word,  sir.  I  was  taking  the  short-cut, 
sir,  across  the  wood." 

"  What  were  you  shootin'  ? — come  sir,  no  humbuggin' — I  hayn't  time 
for  it." 

'*  I'm  a  man  of  truth,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Boakes,  puffing  with  dissembled 
anger.  **  FU  stand  no  nonsense."  IThen  in  a  meek,  quick  keif] — "  ^  ^** 
shootin'  wrans,  sir — wrans  for  tyin'  flies — shootin'  wrans,  sir." 

"  Christie,"  said  the  man,  keeping  a  quiet  scrutiny  on  Mr.  Boakes, 
''  you  must  run  this  moment  on  a  message  from  the  masther  to  Father 
Roach." 

**  FU  see  that  he  does  it,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Boakes,  relieved  and  anxious 
to  cover  his  retreat  by  a  disarming  civihty.  **  The  boy  is  takin*  a  rest. 
Don't  stir,  Christie,  my  boy." 

'*  Shew  me  your  licence,"  said  the  gamekeeper,  turning  suddenly  on 
poor  Boakes.     "  I've  a  fancy  to  see  it,  Mr.  Boakes." 

"  For  what  ? — is  it  for  shootin'  tom-tits  V* 

"  I'll  stand  none  of  your  d d  humbug ;  hand  out  your  licence. 

Do  you  think  I  don't  see  that  hare." 

"  Would  you  be-leeve  me,  sir,"  said  Boakes,  in  extremity,  "  I  was  in 
Athlone  last  month — this  day  four  weeks  exactly — and  I  met  my  friend 
Lord  Caledon*s  gamekeeper.  I  correspond  wid  him  ;  he's  my  friend, 
sir — my  friend.  He  was  asking  particularly  about  the  gentleman  who 
minds  the  game  in  Moorlaqds,  meaning  you,  sir — ^you.     And  sir ** 

**  I'll  summon  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Boakes,  at  the  Petty  Sessions  in 
Lanesborough.     I  give  vou  notice  now,"  said  Brent,  coolly. 

'<  Here's  my  licence,  then,"  said  Mr.  Boakes,  resolutely  producing  ^ve 
shillings  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  offering  them  to  the  man, 
taking  care  that  Christie  should  not  see  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

*'  All  right,"  said  Brent,  pocketing  the  money  ;  '*  take  off  that  hare 
wid  you,  and  don't  let  me  see  you  on  the  grounds  again."  Then  turning 
to  Christie — *'  Tell  your  uncle  that  the  masther  wishes  to  see  him  to- 
morrow on  important  business,  about  four  o'clock— do  you  mind  ?" 

So  saying,  he  jumped  back  into  the  next  field,  and  strode  away  with 
his  waistcoat  pocket  lined  with  silver. 

**It'8  not  lucky,"  muttered  Mr.  Boakes,  looking  after  him.  "No 
matter  about  that  chap,  but  it  don't  lock  lucky.  I'll  be  smashed 
entirely  if  they  catch  me  to-night"  [Aloud] — "  We  conquered  him,  sir — 
we  hit  him  a  slap,  sir.  Don't  tell  me,  sir,  how  to  manage  them  chaps  1" 
[/w  a  small  business  voice]  "Be  there,  Christie — be  at  the  hole  to-night — 
you'll  see  sport — sport,  I  say.  Look  alive  !  I'll  send  Lame  Bill  tomor- 
row to  bring  you  right.  Eleven  o'clock  sharp — sharp  !"  And  Jack 
Boakes  departed  at  the  same  rattling  pace  with  which  he  descended 
the  piney  hill. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  day  Christie  was  impatient  and  restless,  and 
and  received  his  uncle's  various  conciliatory  advances  doggedly  enough. 
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The  prohibitkm  which  had  offended  l^im,  sat  Terj  lightly  on  his  con- 
sdenoe,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that,  in  this  instance,  the  aathority  of 
the  priest,  occasionally  supjported  with  inexorable  firmness,  and  more 
than  onoe  with  the  awful  discipline  of  the  horsewhip,  was  to  be 
readily  eluded. 

The  twilight  fell  Tery  slowly,  because  Christie  longed  for  it  anxiously. 
His  excitement  about  those  great  fishes,  any  one  of  which  would  hare 
made  an  angler  happy  for  the  day,  to  be  all  gathered  in  on  that  night 
at  one  grand  haul — the  anticipation  of  his  encounter  with  the  monstrous 
Schoolmaster  (the  patriarch  of  the  salmon)— filled  him  with  quick  imagin- 
ings and  kept  his  heart  beating. 

He  passed  some  hours  in  finishing;  a  bird-springe,  on  which  he  had 
employed  much  ingenuity,  and  then  he  once  more  took  his  place  at  the 
window,  to  watch  the  night  gathering  in,  and  amuse  himself  by  study- 
ing the  Tarious  wild  life  which  inhabited  the  hoc. 

About  this  hour  a  dusky  troop  of  bats,  which  lodged  beneath  the 
eaves  of  the  house,  flew  out  one  by  one,  and  flitted  off  noiselessly  like 
night-swallows.  He  could  count  them  as  they  passed — sometimes 
twenty — sometimes  thirty — little  shadows,  drifled  away  on  filmy  wing, 
mere  hints  of  life  and  motion. 

At  intervals  the  wild  duck  would  dart  by  in  small  flocks,  with  short 
tharp  heat  and  outstretched  neck,  then  gliding  down  to  the  river  on  dead 
wing. 

Later  in  the  evening  came  drifts  of  sad  raincloud,  followed  by  a  gentle 
wind,  which  whispered  around  the  priest's  house  as  it  passed. 

Later  still — the  clouds  broke  insensibly  into  a  fleecy  pavilion  all  in 
motion,  and  the  moon  rose  through  it  in  soft  bounteous  light. 

Still  shadows  dropt  from  the  house — from  the  hill — from  the  grizzly 
fences — and  from  every  separate  little  tuft  and  sod.  There  were  moving 
shadows,  too,  from  the  flying  clouds,  which  coursed  over  the  bog  within 
fidnt  view-hollo ! 

Christie  thought,  as  he  glanced  up  through  the  vapours,  how  the 
great  glittering  Fbhes  went  winnowing  on  their  viewless  course  through 
Uie  firmament ! 

**  Time  for  bed,  Christie,''  said  the  priest,  laying  aside  the  book  he  had 
been  studving  drowsily.  "  I'll  give  you  a  canter  on  Prence  to-morrow, 
as  I'm  going  up  to  the  big  house,  and  that  will  make  us  even  again ! 
Come  up,  lad — ^you'll  be  glad  you  staid  in,  to-morrow,  when  you  get  that 
mount." 

Christie  went  upstaiss  after  him  with  the  utmost  docility  and  got  into 
bed.  After  a  few  minutes  Father  Roach  became  quite  satisfied  that  his 
nephew  was  fast  asleep,  and,  under  this  pleasing  impression,  he  calmly 
entered  the  realms  of  Snoreland  himself,  and  in  right  down-earnest  too. 
Then  Christie  arose  and  dressed  hastily,  listening  attentively  to 
Father  Roach,  whose  spirit  was  wrestling  with  uneasy  sleep.  Lightly 
as  a  cat  stole  Christie  to  the  bedside,  and  taking  the  great  smooth 
watch  from  the  curtain  pocket — an  act  of  unparalleled  audacity — he 
inspected  the  hour-hand  by  the  moonlight,  and  found  it  to  be  pointing 
to  eleven ;  then,  having  replaced  his  uncle's  property,  he  returned  to  the 
window  and  began  to  raise  it  inch  by  inch. 
Father  Roach  flounders  in  bed,  and  the  sash  gives  an  inopportune 
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ereitk.  Instantly  tlie  boy  dips  ii^to  the  shadow  of  the  window-siU,  an<3 
in  a  few  moments  his  uncle's  groans  and  wrestUngs  with  sleep  recom- 
mence. A  sudden  lift  completes  Christie's  object  without  any  fhrthei 
alarm,  and  he  twists  his  figure  out  upon  the  sill.  The  fall  was  not  more 
than  eight  or  nine  feet ;  and  yet  Christie  sat  dangling  his  legs  for  a 
few  moments'  consideration,  as  a  bather  Hkes  to  pause  on  the  bank  b^ore 
he  takes  the  plimge. 

It  occurred  to  his  mind,  while  he  was  thus  delaying,  what  a  startling 
thine  it  would  be  should  he  hear  the  tread  of  a  naked  foot  within,  and 
behold  his  angry  unde,  in  all  the  hideousness  of  dishabille,  standing  at 
the  window-pane  behind  him. 

On  one  occasion  of  disobedience  like  the  present,  the  priest  had 
shown  a  scTerity  that  cTidenced  a  stem  aspect  to  his  character,  and  a 
memorable  flogging  left  a  dread  on  the  boy's  mind,  which,  though  not 
so  salutary  as  it  might  have  been,  was  predominant  when  engaged  on  a 
forbidden  f^eak. 

He  knew,  however,  that  were  he  not  thus  surprised,  he  was  saft 
enough,  as  it  was  a  frequent  habit  with  him  to  be  up  and  out  before  his 
uncle  awoke,  nor  had  he  ever  been  questioned  on  the  objects  of  his  early 
excursions. 

So  he  mused,  when  he  suddenly  heard  a  heavy  stride  in  the  room 
vrithin,  and  glancing  round,  he  beheld,  to  his  dismay,  a  laige  white  figure 
at  the  window,  with  the  ghastly  moonlight  full  upon  it.  He  uttei^  a 
sharp  cry,  and  flinging  himself  from  the  sill,  rolled  over  twice ;  then  he 
mtfde  away  for  his  life  through  the  hoary  fields. 

'<  Is  that  Master  Christie  ?"  said  a  low  voice  from  a  comer  of  the 
pine-wood,  as  the  startled  truant  was  beginning  to  slacken  in  speed. 

"  Misther  Boakes  sent  me  for  you,"  continued  Lame  Bill,  a  crooked  lad 
of  about  seventeen,  emerging  into  sight.  **  The  water-bailiffs  are  up  at 
Ponldra,  phere  we  lit  a  furze-fire  on  the  bank  to  desave  them,  and  we'll 
have  the  lower  pool  dhrawn  afore  they  get  the  wind  of  us.  Misther 
Boakes  bid  us  run." 

Both  boys  broke  into  a  trot;  the  pattering  sounds  of  their  feet  went 
through  the  wood  and  disturbed  a  shining  otter  at  his  supper ;  Jie  slid 
into  the  water  with  his  prey.  They  aroused  a  heron  from  her  intent 
watch,  and  she  floated  down  farther,  with  the  moonlight  on  her  blue 
wing.  The  rain  was  still  on  the  pine-boughs,  and  the  delicate  patter 
of  the  drops  never  stopped. 

A  word  about  this  Lame  Bill,  while  he  pants  along  at  a  rolling 
gait,  as  if  he  were  about  to  heave  his  companion  into  the  ditch  at  every 
lurch. 

Were  you  in  need  of  a  guide  to  a  good  snipe-field.  Bill  would  save 
you  miles  of  beating,  and  walk  you  up  to  the  very  tuft  or  splash 
where  a  bird  was  lying,  as  if  he  were  a  steady  old  pointer.  He  could 
follow  you  over  miles  of  country,  with  a  brace  of  hares  on  his  back  and 
a  ftill  bag  at  his  side ;  he  could  tell  a  lie  most  adroitly,  make  a  ready 
excuse  for  your  bad  shot,  or  affect  to  mark  a  bird  down  wounded  which 
had  not  lost  a  feather.  He  could  do  all  this,  and  was,  moreover,  in  his 
own  person,  as  destructive  to  game  as  a  kite  or  a  weasel.  His  name 
might  justly  have  figured  at  the  head  of  a  catalogue  of  vermin ;  and,  in 
Mr.  Brent's  opinion,  he  deserved  no  better  courtesy.  He  had  an  instinct 
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for  noose  and  snare,  lime  and  torch,  lie  conM  tickle  a  trout  under  the 
bank»  and  has  knocked  down  a  pheasant  with  the  throw  of  a  stick. 

He  was  an  especial  protege  of  Mr.  Boakes^  who  used  to  lend  him  an 
old  musket,  which  he  dared  not  to  discharge  himself,  that  Bill  might 
lie  out  in  the  frosty  slush  to  contrive  a  pot  shot  at  the  mallards  as 
mominr  broke  ov^  the  heather. 

"  In  here  Master  Christie/' said  Bill,  stopping  at  a  broken  fence;  and 
the  moment  thej  had  cleared  it,  Christie  beheld  a  small  group  of  men 
beside  the  river,  who  talked  to  one  another  in  whispers.  Jack  Boaket 
immediatdy  signalized  himself  by  a  characteristic  burst  of  bluster,  and 
stepping  m>m  among  them,  welcomed  his  promising  ^oung  friend. 

"Don't  look  at  fiat  hole,  I  tell  you,'  he  saio,  in  a  sort  of  over* 
shadowing  whisper;  **  'twould  frighten  you  all  that's  in  it.  The  mis* 
tress  has  three  tubs  of  beautiful  pickle  ready.  They'll  burst  the  hoops, 
or.     It's  snieven  with  them !" 

Boakes's  light  eyes  were  brimming  with  excitement — ^his  cheeks  were 
puffed  with  the  same,  and  he  trembled  on  his  stout  legs. 

^  Come  down  here,  my  son.  Hould  that  gaff  firm ;  and  if  he  attempts 
to  break  the  net  fasten  it  in  him.  He's  as  big  a  shark,  sir.  A  shark  ! 
He'll  beat  you,  I  say.    Now,  boys — now,  boys  !" 

Mr.  Boakes  had  'managed  everything  vrith  the  most  consummate 
generalship.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  so  daring  as  to  secure  the 
pleasure-boat,  having  opened  one  of  the  links  of  its  chain  by  means  of  a 
small  hammer,  and  then  paddled  her  silently  down  through  tbe  floating 
water-Ulies,  under  the  drooping  branches  and  over  the  stony  rapids,  a 
passage  that  demanded  both  unusual  caution  and  vigour.  On  her  stem 
he  had  packed  the  net  most  carefully,  and  had  ascertained,  by  previous 
examination,  that  the  bottom  of  the  hole  offered  no  obstruction  to 
the  free  sweep  of  the  leaded  rope,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  shelvmg 
bank  of  gravel,  free  from  rock  or  stake. 

In  fact  he  proved  himself,  in  Christie's  estimation,  a  man  of  action 
and  excellent  contrivance,  and  challenged  his  young  fHend's  respect  by 
the  unlimited  superiority  he  asserted  over  his  eager  associates. 

Boakes  entered  the  boat,  and  placed  a  man  at  her  bow,  who  was  to 
paddle  him  round  the  hole.  The  three  other  assistants  remained  on 
shore,  and  prepared  themselves  for  the  work,  by  taking  off  their  broeues 
and  seizing  their  end  of  the  rope,  while  Lame  Bill  was  despatched  to 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  there  to  crouch  and  watch  the]  coifntry  round  lest 
the  enemy  might  steal  a  march  upon  them  before  the  prize  was  won. 

Christie  held  his  breath,  and  glanced  with  feverish  curiosity  from 
man  to  man,  and  tree  to  tree.  He  strove  to  keep  the  remembrance  of 
the  water-bailiffs  from  his  mind ;  but  it  was  for  ever  recurring — every 
little  noise  gave  it  momentary  vividness.  As  he  descended  to  the  water 
aide,  there  was  a  rush  and  a  cn^  from  the  underwood,  as  a  blackbird  was 
startled  from  its  shelter,  and  the  blood  shot  back  to  his  heart.  Once  a 
woodquest  struck  the  branches  above  him  with  her  wing,  and  he  leaped 
aside  as  if  a  hand  were  on  his  shoulder.  The  recollection  of  the  white 
figure  standing  wrathfully  in  the  moonlight  haunted  him ;  and  though 
he  knew  it  to  be  his  uncle,  yet  it  left  upon  his  imagination  a  vague 
superstitious  impression  he  could  not  shake  off.  It  predisposed  him  to 
be  nervous  and  foreboding.    Would  that  tbe  continual  dropping  on  the 
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leaves  would  cease,  it  was  so  terribly  suggestive  of  footsteps  through  the 
wood! 

The  scene  was  striking,  and  not  without  a  certain  weird  influence  on 
such  apprehensions.  An  old  wooden  bridge  spanned  the  stream  at  a 
short  distance  beyond;  and  as  the  moonlight  struck  on  shaft  and  plank 
with  grim  whiteness,  it  looked  like  the  skeleton  of  a  mammoth  reared 
across  the  water.  The  fir-tops  cut  the  sky  with  their  black  plumes,  and 
the  radiance  shivered  in  through  them  in  strips  and  blue  sparkles.  A 
shallow  rapid  shone  below  the  bridge,  and  gave  up  a  tinkling  of  waters 
and  a  broken  sheen  of  light. 

On  the  bank,  and  in  the  boat,  were  the  countrymen,  with  livid 
gleams  on  their  anxious  faces  and  figures,  and  the  dropping  in  the  wood 
was  still  like  coming  footsteps. 

Silently  and  rapidly  Boakes  paid  out  the  rope,  and  the  corks  swam 
in  circles  of  light,  as  they  descended  one  by  one  into  the  water. 
Christie  watched  these  gleaming  circles  with  a  fidgetty  anxiety ;  and  as 
the  interest  of  the  adventure  began  to  absorb  him,  fear  died  away.  The 
stars  'till  now  in  beautiful  still  reflections  on  the  pool,  wavered  into 
zig-zag  silver  as  the  net  moved  round. 

Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  heir  to,  and  virtual  lord  of  these  demesnes, 
is  a  keen  angler,  and  has  preserved  the  stream  with  jealous  care.  This 
very  morning  he  was  standing  on  the  old  wooden  bridge  surveying  the 
rising  fish  with  most  fatherly  interest.  From  time  to  time  during 
last  month,  even  up  to  the  first  day  of  the  close  season — a  day  by 
him  most  scrupulously  observed — had  he  been  seen,  grave  and  silent, 
on  the  banks,  sending  a  prying  cast  into  nooks  and  eddies — a  patient, 
watchful  man,  most  cunning  in  the  sport  and  rigid  in  its  preservation. 
His  success  has  been  various,  but  brilliant  on  the  whole,  having  landed 
and  gaffed  some  thirty-five  salmon  during  the  season  to  his  own  rod. 
But  what  of  that  ?     One  haul  will  kill  as  many  to-night. 

Hush  !  Was  not  that  a  footstep  at  the  brow  of  the  hill — or  was  it 
only  the  weasel-tread  of  the  wary  vidette  ? 

Through  Christie's  eyes  we  still  look  on,  and  begin  to  perceive  a 
troubling  of  the  waters  within  the  sweep  of  the  net.  The  eddies  break 
up  in  another  instant  into  short,  quick  rufflings,  and  there  are  flashes  to 
be  seen  as  from  silver  mail.  Then  Christie  and  the  men  join  in  a  mar- 
velling chorus — 

"Oh— a!     Oh— a!" 

Still  the  net  sweeps  on,  and  its  area  whitens  and  convulses.  The 
moonlight  shimmers  amid  writhing  hfe.  There  is  a  dull  roar  of  froth 
and  foam,  with  angry  strokes  and  splashes  hither  and  thither,  while  the 
moonlight  keeps  playing  over  all  like  blue  lightning. 

Boakes  snatches  his  ^'priesting"  stick,  and  leaping  on  shore,  brings 
the  two  ropes  together  and  hauls  in  impetuously. 

**  Oh — a !     Oh— a  1"  cry  Christie  and  the  men. 

"  Now,  boys  I — now,  boys  !"  says  Boakes,  in  great  hoarse  whispers. 
"There's  winter  store !  There's  Sunday  dinners  !  They're  as  big  as  pigs. 
They'll  beat  us — they'll  beat  us,  I  say !  Gei*<}y,  boys,  mind  the  net — 
in  wid  them.     So—a !  Gently — so  !" 

Christie  never  beheld  such  a  sight.     Flap  and  writhe  and  gleaming 
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straggle  was  all  he  could  distingahh  within  the  meshes :  a  glittering 
massiike  tumbling  waves  of  quicksilver ! 

Boakes  flourished  his  ''  priest,"  and  prepared  to  administer,  when  a 
shrill  cry  of  '''Ware,  men!*'  broke  from  the  wood,  and  suspended 
his  uplifUd  arm.  Rough  hands  were  on  his  collar.  Christie,  wno  was 
wild  with  excitement,  heard  his  friend  sing  out  in  alarm  ;  he  saw  him 
hop  from  leg  to  leg,  and  defend  himself  vigorously  with  his  little 
truncheon ;  he  heard  his  late  companions  running  off  through  the 
wood,  and  he  grasped  his  gaff  viciouslj,  doubtful  what  to  do. 

"  Be  off.  Master  Christie !"  said  one  of  the  water-bailiffs,  recognizing 
the  nephew  of  his  priest ;  "  this  is  no  place  for  jou  to  be.  The  master  is 
down  himself,  and  if  he  sees  you,  you're  done  for — run !" 

Boakes  was  just  overpowered  in  his  ill-advised  resistance,  his 
attempts  at  flight  were  counteracted,  and  Christie  never  heeded  the 
warning.  Darting  at  one  of  the  men,  who  held  his  friend,  he  endea- 
Toured  to  gaff  his  leg.  Just  then  a  sound  box  from  behind  knocked 
fire  from  his  eyes,  and  bewildered  him ;  he  saw  no  more  of  the 
encounter,  till  he  found  himself  walking  in  procession,  vnth  Mr.  Boakes 
before  him.  Lame  Bill  howling  behind  him,  and  the  baihffs,  with  their 
assistants,  at  either  side. 

By  them  walked  a  broad,  bull-necked  man,  whom  Christie  recog- 
nised to  be  the  lord  of  the  place,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  Mr. 
Pierce  Henderson.  Often  had  Christie  looked  up  at  him  with  awe, 
when  the  great  man  filled  his  state-pew  in  chapel ;  and  the  boy  used  to 
gaze  at  his  deep  eyes  and  snaky  bald  head  with  a  disagreeable  fasci- 
nation such  as  children  feel  towards  some  faces,  they  know  not  why. 
And  now  with  a  confused  comprehension  of  some  heavy  trouble  over 
him,  Christie  trembled,  and  uttered  a  low  sob. 

"  Look  up,  my  son — never  give  way  1"  whispered  Boakes,  with  reck- 
less warmth.  "  Augh-h,  sir,  small  as  you  are,  you'ye  a  heart  as  big 
as  Henderson's  bald  head." 

*'  Silence !"  said  Mr.  Henderson — '*  silence !"  echoed  the  bailifls,  and 
no  more  was  said,  only  Lame  Bill  howled  away  as  manfully  as  ever. 


CHAPTBB  n. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day  found  the  priest,  vnth  troubled  brow,  riding 
slowly  down  the  road  in  the  glow  of  a  glorious  sunset,  that  shone 
crimson  on  his  face  and  great  hands,  and  cast  a  long,  stilt-legged  shadow 
of  himself  and  horse  for  fifty  yards  across  the  adjoining  field. 

On  he  rode  through  the  gates  of  Moorlands.  The  stone  griffins  at 
either  side  caught  the  red  glare,  and  it  mellowed  their  frowns.  Up  the 
wide  avenue  he  rode,  with  the  twilight  parks  around  him,  and  soft  pro- 
montories of  radiance  between  the  trees. 

And  now  he  drew  rein  on  the  new  terrace,  and  before  a  stately 
house,  with  its  Ionic  porch.  Who  would  suppose,  that  had  ridden 
through  the  griffined  gates,  along  those  twilight  parks,  and  up  to  that 
spacious  house,  vnth  rich  light  streaming  on  them,  that  the  gloom  of 
Bebt  and  Encumbrance  hung  viewless  over  all. 

.   The  priest  is  immediately  admitted,  and  led  into  the  parlour.    There 
vox*  I.  r^^      T 
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h  a  fine  scope  for  hospitality  in  this  room.  The  ghosts  of  great  cKiiners 
departed  seem  to  be  in  the  very  air.  The  magnificent  carved  buffet, 
with  its  inlaid  mirror  reflecting  ranges  of  plate  and  enamelled  vases, 
and  the  little  regiment  of  condiments,  attests  most  eloquently  to  the 
dinners  to  come.  The  leaves  of  the  great  table  are  piled  in  a  comer ; 
they  rest  from  their  burthens  of  the  haunch  and  the  turbot,  and  so 
they  may  for  many  a  day.  The  looming  shadow  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court  falls  here  also,  though  still  unseen. 

At  the  fire  stood  Mr.  Pierce  Henderson,  bull-necked  and  bald ;  his 
forehead  was  retreating,  his  eyes  brown  and  deep ;  his  thick  lips  could 
spread  into  a  most  fascinating  smile.  Well  chosen  were  his  words,  bis 
voice  sweet,  manly,  and  precisely  accented.  There  is  a  hint  of 
character  in  the  small,  though  square-jointed  hand,  which  rests  on  the 
back  of  a  chair ;  it  has  a  firm,  calm  plant,  as  of  confidence  and  power. 

He  stepped  forward  and  greeted  tne  priest,  immediately  introducing 
him  to  a  gentleman  who  was  seated  at  the  table,  with  a  parchment 
scroll  before  him.     Mr.  Henderson's  agent  was  also  present. 

**  Father  Roach,  I  have  requested  your  presence  as  a  witness  to  a 
deed.  My  father  and  I  have  entered  into  an  arrangement  we  have  long 
contemplated.**  Then  calling  to  the  servant :  "James,  ask  Mr.  Hen- 
derson to  come  in  for  a  moment ;  you  can  tell  him  Father  Roach  is 
come.** 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  taking  the  deed  and  handing  it  to  the  priest, 
**  if  you  just  look  over  that  parchment,  you  will  see  its  nature  at  a 
glance — a  mere  legal  form,  you  know.'* 

Father  Roach  mounted  his  spectacles  with  unwieldy  fuss,  and  taking 
the  deed  in  his  two  fists,  began  to  mutter  over  it,  dwelling  with  much 
study  upon  the  unintelligible  law  phrases,  which  seemea,  from  their 
obscurity,  to  be  the  important  parts. 

Now  the  door  opens,  and  the  old  master  enters  with  an  active  step, 
attired  in  a  grey  shooting-coat  and  great  heavy-soled  shoes — a  figure, 
Kmber  and  a  little  bent  by  years  ;  a  face,  full  of  pleasant  suavity,  and 
on  which  was  the  impress  of  the  gentleman.  All  these,  and  a  winning, 
hearty  address,  were  the  obvious  characteristics  of  Mr,  Pierce  Hen- 
derson, senior,  the  present  legal  proprietor  of  the  estate.  When  you 
looked  closer,  and  watched  him  for  a  while,  you  might  see  a  spark  of 
glassy  fire  in  the  eye,  so  often  seen  in  age,  giving  an  anxious,  irritable 
expression ;  at  times  you  might  observe,  too,  a  certain  weakness 
mingled  with  the  kindliness  about  the  lines  of  his  mouth. 

He  came  up  to  the  priest  smilingly,  greeted  him,  and  questioned  him 
pleasantly,  rubbing  his  thin  palms  together,  with  a  soft  clap  or  two. 

There  is  always  a  Httle  formality  attending  such  an  occasion  as  the 
present,  when  silence  is  somewhat  awkward,  and  the  business  of  the 
moment  too  slight  to  form  a  topic.  So  thought  the  old  gentleman  at 
least ;  and  with  a  show  of  tact  he  told  a  merry  story,  and  in  point  too— 
exceedingly  in  point. 

**  I  don't  think  Pierce  and  I  will  fall  foul  ofone  another,  gentlemen,'* 
he  said  airily,  "like  old  Bodkin,  of  Gk-eywallstown,  and  his  son.  I 
remember  when  Bodkin  made  over  six  hundred  acres  of  young  plan- 
tation to  his  son-in-law,  who  had  lent  him  large  sums.  I  was  witness 
to  the  deed  and  the  consideration  for  the  transfer  was — ha^  ha !— -^ 
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*lfaiufat  love  oiui  affectum^  Old  Bodkin  was  the  most  tmnataral 
Mow  <m  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  used  to  curse  his  son-in-law  everj 
morning  before  he  sat  cbwn  to  breakfast*  By  gad  I  gave  hhn  a  sharp 
lo»k  when  I  heard  the  words,  and  I  gnessed  how  much  they  were  worth, 
too.  Well,  gentlenien,  a  quarrel  came  soon  enough,  and  a  rattling 
trid  on  tlie  tail  of  it,**  laughed  the  old  man — "  highest  counsel  in  the 
land  engaged  on  either  side,  and,  by  gad ** 

"WiU  you  be  so  good  as  to  read,  Mr.  Parkes,"  interrupted  his  son, 
coolly.  "  Now,  gentlemen,  Mr.  Parkes  will  only  trouble  you  with  the 
necessary  points ;  we  need  not  hare  the  law-jargon,  you  know.  Go  on 
if  you  please." 

A  ookoor  shot  over  the  old  gentleinan*s  face.  Of  late  his  stories  had 
often  been  cut  short  thus,  his  opinions  neglected,  and  occasionally  his 
orders  countermanded.  He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  angrily 
forth  orer  his  demesne  that  was  about  to  pass  from  his  hands. 

Attorney. — "  *  This  Indentttrb,  made  the  eevenieenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  reign  of  our  Soi^ereiffn  Lady  Queen  Victoria,  by  the, 
^re^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  18 — ,  between  Pierce  Henderson,  Elder, 
of  Moorlands,  in   the  Catrnty   (f  Roeeommon,   of  the  one  part,  and 
Pierce  Henderson,  Younger,  of  the  other  part,  ^c'  '* 

Still  the  old  man  stands  at  the  window,  and  looks  orer  his  stmny 
sweep  of  lawn,  and  his  woods,  purpling  in  the  evening ;  his  distant 
pastares,  and  farms,  and  covers.    They  are  all  passing  away  from  him. 

Those  are  beaotii\il  ancestral  woods,  old  gentleman.  You  are  gazing 
at  your  favourite  trees— the  oaks,  the  copper  beeches,  and  the  pines ;  but 
there  are  foreboding  sounds  yonder,  where  the  men  are  clearing  off  the 
ivy  from  their  trunks.  Instead  of  the  cooing  of  woodquests  in  the  dis« 
tance,  there  may  be  a  ringine  of  desecrating  axes  along  the  hill  before 
the  year  be  out,  and  the  pride  of  your  old  place  be  levelled. 

Attorney. — "  *  Now  this  Indenture  witnbsseth,  that  for 
carrying  the  said  contract  for  sale  into  effect,  and  in  consideration  of  an 
Annuity  o^  Two  Hundred  sterling,  of  lawful  money  of  Great  Britain,  to 
the  said  Pierce  Henderson,  Elder,  in  hand  well  and  truly  paid  by  said 
Pierce  Henderson,  Younger,  upon,  or  immediately,  ^cJ  " 

That  is  a  noble  stretch  of  lawn,  old  gentleman.  Many  a  morning 
have  you  cantered  over  it  with  your  friends,  when  you  were  starting 
for  the  neighbouring  cover,  and  chatted  pleasantly  upon  the  likelihoods 
of  the  day's  sport.  It  is  passing  from  your  hands — soon  it  may  be 
actionable  trespass  to  set  your  foot  on  that  springing  grass. 

Attorney. — "  *  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  messuage  or  tene^ 
ments,  lands  and  hereditaments  hereinbefore  described,  and  all  and 
singular  other  the  premises  hereby  granted,  or  intended  so  to  be,  with 
their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members  and  appurtenances,  unto  the  said 
Pierce  Henderson,  Younger  and  his  heirs.*  '* 

Those  are  substantial  farms  yonder,  old  master,  and  the  tenants  love 
you  well.  A  few  moments,  and  this  title  of  "  Master"  will  be  but  an 
idle  courtesy — the  word  will  have  lost  its  power  and  its  substance. 
Your  good,  easy  tenantry  may  now  be  wronged — be  ejected — be  robbed, 
and  you  cannot  help  them.  Look  to  it,  lest  Pierie,  as  you  call  him, 
may  not  tolerate  yourself!  You  have  need  to  unlearn  the  egotism  of 
age— to  forget  your  racy  stories  of  fifty  years'  standing,  for  you  are 
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to  sit  at  another  man's  table  from  to-dav.  Old  Bodkin  was  a  men 
fellow,  with  his  natural  love  and  affection — let  the  relationship  I 
reversed  in  your  tale,  and  the  joke  may  be  a  sorry  one  for  you. 

Attorney. — "  *And  that  the  same  tnessuaffe,  or  tenements^  landi 
hereditaments^  and  premises^  with  the  appurtenances  and  premises 
shall  and  lawfully  may  accordingly ^  from  time  to  time,  and  at  cdl  time 
hereafter,  be  held  and  enjoyed,  and  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereq 
received  and  taken,  by  the  said  Pierce  Henderson,  Younger,  his  appointees 
heirs,  and  assigns,  ^,,  without  any  lawful  let,  suit,  trouble,denial,  ^c. '' 

You  have  resided  on  your  property  Uke  a  patriotic  landlord,  old 
master,  and  ponred  out  your  money  through  the  country — ^planted 
lAfgely*  built  ambitiously,  and  have  earned  a  popularity  of  which  you 
are  justly  proud.  It  will  all  be  as  nothing  to  you  in  a  moment.  Youi 
position,  your  name  in  the  country,  your  command  of  a  large  and  hos- 
pitable table,  were  all  that  you  learned  to  live  for ;  they  are  all  melting 
away.  Perchance  it  might  be  better — now  that  your  day  is  over,  youi 
place  to  be  filled,  and  your  name  to  be  a  mere  echo  of  your  son*8 — that 
you  were  laid  peacefuUy  beside  those  old,  worm-eaten  landlords  in  the 
Moorlands  vault,  where  lost  position  and  wounded  pride  can  envenom 
the  heart  no  more. 

*' Father — a-hem!  —  the  witnesses  are  waiting  on  you  —  we  want 
your  siCTature." 

Old  Mr.  Henderson  turned  from  the  melancholy  prospect  and  con- 
trolled himself.  He  had  pondered  over  the  concession  Ions  and 
heavily,  and  now  he  could  avoid  it  no  longer.  He  must  not  show  a 
symptom  of  reluctance  before  strangers,  or  it  would  go  over  the  country 
to  his  injury  and  discredit.  He  walked  hastily  to  the  table,  scrawled  the 
name  "  Pierce  Henderson,"  and  now  the  woods,  the  house,  the  lands 
and  farms,  are  passed  from  him  for  ever.  He  is  now  but  a  guest  in  the 
room  I 
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THE  PSCHYE  OF  CAPUA. 

A  FRAGMSHT  FROM  ▲  JOURNAL  OF  THE  LATE  MR8.    ROMER. 

Naples,  1844. 

Tbis  moniing  I  strolled  again  into  the  Museo  Borbonico>  to  pass  an 
hour  in  contemplation  of  the  few  specimens  of  art  which  I  feel  to  be 
worthy  of  more  than  the  one  casual  visit  of  surprise  and  admiration 
which  is  all  that  is  usually  accorded  to  them  by  tourists  and  wandering 
virtuosi.  These  few  comprise  the  so-called  Statue  of  Aristides — that 
of  Agrippina  seated, — ^the  Venus  Callepyge,  and  (but  surely  I  ought  to 
have  given  precedence  to  it  over  all  the  rest)>  the  divine  fragment  of 
Praxitiles*8  Psyche,  found  at  Capua.  I  ought  also  to  have  preceded 
the  list  of  these  objects  of  my  predilection  by  the  avowal,  that  either  my 
appreciation  of  the  sculptor's  art  has  never  been  properly  developed,  or 
that  my  soul  is  incapable  of  feeling  its  sublimities  with  that  degree  of 
passionate  enthusiasm  which  it  elicits  in  the  bosoms  of  so  many.  For 
I  have  looked  upon  almost  all  the  celebrated  master-pieces  of  antiquity, 
and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have  left  me  cold  and  unmoved  as 
the  marble  of  which  they  were  composed.  Beautiful  I  acknowledged 
them  to  be  in  their  conception — exquisite  in  their  execution — harmo- 
nious in  their  proportions ; — ^but  still  statues  ofstone^  producing  no  illu- 
sion in  my  mind,  and  leaving  no  trace  there  beyond  that  of  mere  admi- 
ration. The  "  Niobe  "  could  never  wring  a  tear  from  my  eyes ;  or  the 
*'Laoooon"  rouse  me  into  a  shudder ;  or  the  <*  Venus  di  Medici"  warm  me 
into  that  glow  of  enchantment  which  leaves  her  worshippers  *'  dazzled 
and  dmnk  with  beauty  "  at  her  pedestal ;  or  the  *'  Apollo  Belvidere  '* 
transfix  me  with  his  god-like  disdain  until  I  felt,  as  it  were,  scorched  by 
the  presence  of  '*  the  sun  clothed  in  human  limbs  ;*'  and  I  have  vainly 
sought  within  me,  while  examining  the  far-famed  "  Torso  **  of  the  Va- 
tican, for  one  spark  of  the  mingled  enthusiasm  and  despair  with  which 
Canova's  soul  overflowed,  when  he  gazed  upon  that  mutilated  fragment, 
and  passed  bis  hand  over  it  to  assure  himself  that  it  was  not  flesh! 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  obtuseness  for  objects  of  art,  whose  undis- 
puted claims  to  enthusiastic  admiration  have  become  world-wide,  there 
are  others,  secondary  perhaps  in  fame,  which  have  succeeded  in  lighting 
up  the  electric  spark  within  me.  I  have  felt  my  eyes  moisten  as  I  looked 
upon  the  Dying  Gladiator  of  the  Capitol ;  and  while  standing  before  the 
Aristides  of  the  Museo  Borbonico,  i  have  felt  that  banal  expression  of 
"  breathing  marble"  to  be  not  an  exaggeration. 

These  emotions  may,  perhaps,  be  attributable  to  the  subjects  being 
of  a  nature  to  appeal  more  exclusively  to  human  sympathies.  But  there 
is  yet  another  gem  of  antiquity  which  has  exercised  over  my  feelings  a 
power  such  as  no  other  specimen  of  the  work  of  man's  hand  ever  before 
did ;  and  while  attracted,  day  after  day,  towards  that  unequalled  frag- 
ment of  the  Psyche  of  Capua,  which,  all  broken  and  defaced  as  it  is, 
appears  to  me  more  exquisite  in  its  incompleteness  than  the  best-pre- 
served or  best-restored  statue  in  the  world,  I  have  said  to  myself,  <<  Was 
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this,  indeed,  the  work  of  mere  mortal  hands,  and  are  not  the  impr  ess  of 
a  Divine  finger — the  breathings  of  a  Divine  Spirit — evident  in  this  ex- 
quisite impersonation  of  the  soul  ? 

Could  the  mind  of  man  soar  so  far  above  earthly  feeling,  as  to  imagine 
a  purity  so  etherial,  yet  so  devoid  of  coldness — so  characterised  by  a 
chaste  abandon — such  ineffable  grace  and  sofbiess,  untainted  by  one 
shadow  of  voluptuous  allurement — or  rather  was  it  not  the  offspring  of 
some  moment  of  entrancing  appreciation,  of  dazzling  comprehension, 
not  emanating^om,  but  vouchsafed  to,  the  sculptor  ? 

As  I  gaze,  the  Museo  Borbonico  and  its  countless  gems  of  art  fade 
from  the  scene,  become  absorbed  in  the  one  object  before  me ;  bat 
neither  the  satisfaction  proceeding  from  disarmed  oriticism,  nor  the  ad- 
miration due  to  anatomical  perfections  and  accurately-balanced  pro- 
portions, can  find  a  place  in  my  thoughts. 

These  but  attest  the  skill  of  the  artist.  The  diviner  essence  now 
occupies  me — soul  meets  soul — the  fiesh-dad  spirit  of  to-day  communes 
with  that  of  a  bygone  age,  and  both  breathe  alike  the  same  idea — Im- 
mortality I 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  SPANISH. 

In  the  fond  visions  of  the  silent  night, 

I  dreamt  tby  love,  thy  long-sought  love,  was  won ; 
Was  it  a  dream,  that  vision  of  delight  ? 

I  woke !  'twas  but  a  dream— let  me  dream  on. 


Defying  Death's  control. 
My  burning  love  for  thee. 

Wrapt  in  my  mmost  soul. 
Shares  Immortality. 

If  souls  could  mortal  prove* 
For  thee  I  would  not  sigh ; 

I  could  not  bear  to  love> 
And  know  my  love  must  die. 


A.  a  M. 
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«<  Wm  the  Dml'tregimento  of  the  liae  I  ttoM  be  apl  to  nuke  nOher 
bcief  work;  to  tkem  one  would  eppl  v  the  beaom^  try  to  Mreep  tl^m  wUib  aoae 
npidity  into  the  dust-bin,  and  well  oat  of  one's  road  I  soould  rather  stjr 
.    .....   To  feed  you  in  palaces,  to  hire  captains  and  schoolaasters* 

and  the  dioioest  spiritual  and  material  artificers  to  expend  their  industry  on 
yoo.  Ko,  by  the  jBtemal  1  I  have  quite  other  work  for  that  class  of  artists : 
asTen-and- twenty  millions  of  neglected  mortals  who  have  not  yet  quite  de* 
dared  for  the  deviL  Mark  it,  my  diabolic  friends,  I  mean  to  lay  leather 
on  the  backs  of  yon,  collars  Toond  Uie  necks  of  yon,  and  will  teach  you,  after 
the  example  of  Uie  gods,  that  this  world  is  not  your  inheritance,  or  glad  to  see 
joo  HI  it*     .     .  What  has  a  governor  much  to  do  with  you  ?    Xoa 

I  think  he  will  rather  swiftly  dismiss  from  his  thoughts 

dismissing  the  one  extremely  contemptible  interest  of  scoundrels — sweeping 
that  into  the  cesspool — tumbling  that  over  London  Bridge  in  a  very  brief 
manner,  if  needful.** — Latter-day  Pamphlets — Model  Prisons. 

▼hen  Thomas  Carlyle  gave  forth  to  the  world  the  views  contained  in 
the  qaotation  with  which  this  article  commences,  it  appeared  to  bis  dis- 
eeramg  eye  that  a  moral  disease  of  ill-directed  sentimentalism  was 
^reatening  mankind,  from  which  it  required  to  be  peremptorilj  startled. 
In  his  own  rugged,  uncompromising  style,  therefore,  he  equnciated  the 
great  principle  which  should  bring  back  the  warped  sympathies  of  the 
hamaQ  heart  to  their  proper  drrection,  viz. : — ^That  the  intention  of  the 
philanthropist  should  oe  directed  in  the  first  place,  to  the  encouragement 
of  honest  and  industrious  poverty,  it  being  a  question  paramount  to  that 
<tf  the  reformation  of  the  vicions. 

When  a  man  advocates  the  disposal  of  our  criminals  by  so  summary 
t  process  as  that  recommended  in  the  above  paragraphs,  the  impracti- 
cable barbarity  of  such  a  course  renders  its  serious  consideration  an 
absurdity ;  such  a  proposal,  therefore,  can  be  only  looked  upon  as  a 
hyperbolic  method  of  stating  general  views  as  forcibly  as  language  will 
aUow.  While,  therefore,  pseudo-philanthropists  are  denouncing  with 
righteous  indignation  the  advocacy  of  such  opinions,  it  behoves  them  to 
dig  deeper  down  into  the  mine  of  thought  thus  opened  to  consideration, 
and  to  ask  themselves  the  questions — Are  we  not  the  supporters  of  ex- 
treme views  on  the  other  side  ? — Are  we  not  as  chargeable  with  absurdity 
and  impracticability  ? — Will  dur  opinions  bear  the  test  of  sober  unexcited 
discussion  with  greater  success ;  or,  rather,  while  gladly  acknowledging 
the  admission  of  the  principle  of  reformation  into  our  penal  institutions 
as  a  boon  to  society,  and  a  step  in  the  onward  march  of  civilization 
which  can  hardly  be  too  highly  appreciated,  ought  we  not  to  accept  it 
with  consideration,  and  move  forward  with  caution,  lest  our  feelings 
should  hurry  us  beyond  the  legitimate  goal  whither  they  should  tend  l 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  first  step  in  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  im- 
possible to  attempt  the  task  of  framing  a  code  for  the  governnrient  and 
reformation  of  criminals,  without  possessing  a  thorough  insijrht  inttjthe 
nature  of  the  men  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied.  Here  we  think  we  per- 
ceive the  first  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  those  whom  Cariyle,  not 
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inaptly,  terms  '' rose-water  philanthropists."  Instead  of  meeting  the 
question  as  one  of  stern  facts,  to  the  elucidation  of  which  experience,  not 
theory,  must  guide  them,  they  allow  their  imaginations  to  be  led  captive 
by  Tague  generalities-rweak  fears  of  responsibility  cramp  their  energies 
— a  false  charity  bars  the  path  of  duty — ^and  around  all,  a  very  per- 
ceptible doud,  of  the  not  very  orthodox  doctrine  of  innate  goodness, 
rises  like  dust  in  the  eyes  of  common-sense,  and  completes  the  mischief. 
To  such  a  one  we  would  say — Come,  let  us  walk  together  to  one  of 
these  bastiles  that,  sleeping  or  waking,  haunts  your  imagination ;  to  one 
of  those  living  tombs  over  whose  portal  appears  to  your  excited  mind  the 
gloomy  inscription  of  the  Italian  poet — 

*'  Yoi  ch'  intrate  lasciate  ogni  speranza." 

Come,  and  let  us  see  how  far  the  prisoner  around  whom  you  have  flung 
the  poesy  of  pity  resembles  the  felon  of  reality.  Come,  let  us  judge  for 
ourselves  as  between  the  law  and  the  law-breaker — let  us  see  if  the  latter 
be  justified,  in  the  words  of  Cain,  to  exclaim,  *'  My  punishment  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear/'  But,  before  we  cross  the  threshold :  as  intellectual 
gladiators  preparing  for  a  mental  struggle,  let  us  throw  away  all  that  may 
impede  a  free,  a  rational  decision ;  let  us  leave  prejudice,  conventionality, 
morbidity,  nay,  even  poetry,  without,  and  above  all,  let  us  begin  by  the 
beginning — ^let  us  understand  the  cause  before  the  effect — the  prisoner 
before  the  prison ! 

One  word  before  we  enter. — ^There  is  an  important  point  upon  which 
you  must  hold  decided  views.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  inmates  of  a 
gaol  are  there  not  only  for  reformatory  purposes,  but  also  for  punitive — 
that  the  rationale  of  imprisonment  includes  the  discouragement  of  crime 
among  the  social  whole,  as  well  as  the  moral  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual— are  you  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  character  of  the  labour  to 
be  performed  by  criminals  shall  be  similar  in  amount,  in  degree,  and  in 
quality,  to  that  by  which  the  honest  artizan  seeks  a  precarious  livelihood 
(with  how  much  difficulty  and  anxiety  he  and  his  God  alone  knows !)  ? 
If  so,  farewell.  Our  views  on  this  subject  are  so  widely  apart,  that  the 
visit  would  be  productive  of  good  to  neither  of  us  ;  but,  before  we  part, 
reflect  well  upon  the  consequences  entailed  by  such  a  policy ;  consider, 
that  by  not  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  labour  of  the  honest  and 
that  of  the  convict,  you  engender  false  views  on  the  subject  of  crime  in 
both,  for  you  cause  it  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  moral  disease  for 
which  the  patient  is  hardly  answerable,  rather  than  that  of  a  social  wrong 
for  which  the  offender  must  atone  by  punishment.  This  is  not  all,  for 
you  throw  a  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  poor,  and  confuse  all  their 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  by  exalting  the  felon  to  the  same  position  as 
the  unfortunate  poor ;  and  who  can  tell,  when  an  uneducated  man  holds 
the  scales  which  contain  in  one  side  the  gaol,  in  the  other  the  poorhouse, 
to  which  the  preponderance  will  be  given.  Pause,  then,  ere  you  lead 
honest  poverty  to  look  upon  honest  toil  as  a  punishment ;  make  some 
difference  between  the  reward  of  iniquity  and  that  of  industry ;  let 
punishment  be  punbhment,  and  be  felt  to  be  such,  and  let  the  prize  for 
reformation,  and  the  incentive  to  it,  be  that  honest  labour  which,  in  the 
hopes  of  reformation,  you  grant  as  a  favour,  not  impose  as  a  penalty. 
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Tfaos,  let  punishment  and  refonnation  go  hand  in  hand — one  without 
the  other  is  powerless  for  pood.  Punishment  without  reformation  is 
bot  cnime  deferred.  Reformation  without  punishment  is  demoralization 
to  honest  poverty  and  temptation  to  crime. 

Now  let  us  enter. 

•*  What  would  you  wish  to  see  first?"  demands  the  burly,  good- 
humoured  janitor  in  blue,  whom  our  potent  credentials  have  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  the  visit. 

Where  first  ?  "Where  but  the  cells  dedicated  to  youthful  crime,  to 
those  who  have  stepped  over  the  threshold  of  vice  so  early  as  to  lose 
their  way  in  the  mazy  labyrinth  within,  before  they  can  know  whither  they 
are  tending,  or  how  impossible  i«t  the  "revocare  eradum."  To  those 
whom  an  unhappy  fate  has  thrown  into  a  phase  ot  existence  where  the 
refreshing  rain  of  religion  never  fails — where  the  fertilizing  agency  of 
edncaUon  never  acts.  There  let  us  go,  my  friend.  It  is  there  you  will 
find  the  best  field  for  practical  philanthropy.  There  you  may  hope 
that  active,  never-ceasing,  reformatory  exertion  may  reap  a  smsill  har- 
vest. There  the  disease,  though  virulent,  may  be  checked,  nay,  eradi- 
cated— a  httle  later  it  becomes  chronic  and  incurable ! 

Ve  stand  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-lighted,  well- ventilated  corridor, 
on  one  side  windows,  on  the  other  iron  doors.  Scrupulous  neatness  and 
cleanliness  is  the  distinctive  character  of  the  place,  and  away  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  passage  may  be  seen  an  orderly  row  of  sloping  desks 
furnished  with  all  necessary  educational  appliances.  Vocal  silence  reigns 
throughout,  but  from  the  other  side  of  the  iron  doors  a  regular  dull 
sound,  as  of  machinery  at  work,  reaches  the  ear. 

Approaching  the  first  door,  our  conductor  directs  our  attention  to  a 
simple  contrivance  by  which  a  spy-hole  of  about  an  inch  and*  a-half  in 
diameter  is  disclosed,  and  on  placing  our  eye  thereat,  we  form  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  human  wild  beast  within  in  the  cub  state. 

To  say  the  truth,  it  bears  a  mild  and  inoffensive  exterior,  and  is  at  the 
moment  employed  in  devouring  the  ^o\  ration  of  bread  and  ^el  (it 
being  feeding  time),  seated  on  a  block  of  wood  before  a  small  triangular 
board,  which  officiates  as  a  table  at  the  junction  of  two  walls.  The  sound 
made  by  uncovering  the  spy-hole  causes  the  inmate  to  turn  his  head,  and 
discovers  a  chubby,  frank-looking  face  of  about  fourteen  summers,  whose 
rosy  cheeks  are  at  the  instant  rather  vulgarly  distended  with  victuals. 
The  movement,  however,  is  momentary,  and,  in  noways  alarmed  or 
astonished  at  the  apparition  of  an  eye,  the  head  turns  from  us  again  and 
resumes  its  more  congenial  occupation. 

"First  offence?*'  you  hazard,  trusting  to  your  skill  in  physiognomy. 

"  Oh  !  no  sir,'*  smiles  the  blue  functionary ;  "  an  old  offender  that 
sir — his  sixth  conviction." 

We  leave  him  of  the  deceitful  countenance,  and  proceed  up  the  corridor, 
looking  into  various  cells  which  our  conductor  throws  open  to  our  in- 
spection. Wherever  the  meal  has  been  concluded,  we  find  the  occupants 
employed  at  work,  principally  in  constructing,  upon  plain  wooden  frames, 
mats  or  rugs  out  of  cocoa- fibre.  The  labour  seems  by  no  means  severe, 
and  rather  interesting.  Indeed,  were  it  of  a  much  more  toilsome  nature 
it  would  be  gladly  executed ;  as,  compulsion  apart,  there  are  few  minds 
who  would  not  prefer  the  companionship  of  labour  to  the  solitude  of 
their  own  thoughts. 
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Tina  rag-makjng  has  also  another  advantage  as  a  prison  aooomplisli 
ment.  It  can  be  (at  least  in  some  of  the  simple  fonns)  acquired  in  a  tier 
hours^  and  thus  is  surmounted  a  formidable  difficulty,  oflen  rabed  by  th 
opponents  of  reproductive  labour,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  instructixii 
in  any  trade,  those  whose  imprisonments  were  for  very  short  periods.  -A 
any  rate,  it  b  a  better  expedient  than  that  of  the  pu^ed  governor  wht 
when  required  to  set  all  his  prisoners  to  some  remunerative  business 
could  suggest  no  trade  which  could  be  learnt  in  a  single  lesson  excex] 
that  of  «  shelling  peas." 

More  cells  opened  and  their  occupants  inspected.  Does  it  not  strik 
you,  my  philanthropic  friend,  that  there  is  a  strange  contrast  betweei 
the  young  eaol-birds  that  we  are  now  inspecting,  and  the  same  class  o 
boys  outside  ?  Would  any  one  believe  that  yonder  lad,  with  independen 
air  and  defiant  eye,  who  is  even  now  complaining  to  our  conductor,  tha 
having  reached  prison  years  of  discretion  (i.e.  16),  he  has  a  right  to  b< 
thenceforth  treated  as  a  man,  and  placed  upon  fidl  rations,  though  wel 
aware  that  such  a  promotion  includes  the  labour  of  the  treadwheel  anc 
the  capstan-mill? — would  any  one  believe  him  to  be  the  same  being 
whom,  a  fortnight  ago,  we  might  have  seen  in  tattered  garb  shambling  ic 
a  slinking  trot  along  the  pavement,  avoiding  policemen  Uke  the  pesti- 
lence, and  ready  to  whine  for  your  charity,  or  relieve  you  of  your  purse^ 
as  occasion  oflTered  ?     Yet,  so  it  is ! 

"  Can  you  read,  my  lad  T"  we  inquire,  handing  him  an  open  book 
from  one  of  the  desks. 

"Yes,  sir,**  responds  the  thief,  and  accepting  the  challenge,  reads 
fluently  several  sentences. 

"  And  write  V  we  inquire. 

The  officer  points  to  an  open  cop^-book,  whereon  we  see  repeated^ 
an  down  the  page,  in  admirable  caiigraphy — 

♦*  Honesty  is  the  best  policgr." 

"When  this  boy,"  explained  the  warder,  "first  came  to  ns,  he  didn't 
even  know  his  alphabet ;  however,  as  he  is  never  long  away  from  us,  he 
has  got  on  pretty  well  with  his  education.  I've  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  finish  it  with  us.     In  this  cell,"  continued  he,  unbolting  the  next 


w  ^,  —    —  guilty  atom  of  humanity  I 

before  us.    And  such  a  chubby  Uttle  rogue— he  might  have  served  as 
a  model  for  one  of  RaflTaelle's  cherubs ! 

"  How  do  you  live  when  free?"  we  ask. 

"  I  robs,**  is  the  laconic  and  perfectly  candid  reply. 

••This,"  says  the  gaoler,  pointing  to  the  child  with  a  key,  "is  one  of 
an  mgcnious  oUss  of  thief,  whose  plan  of  action  consists  in  fastening  a 
morsel  of  cobbler's  wax  to  the  end  of  a  long  wand,  and  passing  it,  when 
no  one  is  looking,  into  shops  where  small  articles  lie  about;  these 
adhere  to  the  sticky  surface,  and  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  quan- 
tityand  value  of  the  plunder  thus  obtained.'* 

We  look  again  at  the  prisoner,  and  are  satisfied  that  such  a  mechanical 
contrivance  never  originated  with  him,  and  express  a  hope,  which  we 
are  not  sanguine  enough  to  indulge  in,  that  on  his  emerging  from  prison 
he  will  not  again  go  astray. 
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''Oily  not*  intfa  tli»  pronnging  youth,  with  ta  indeserBMEUe  grimtoe 
of  mock  repentance,  ihni  spoke  a  contrarjTesdye  in  a  £ur  more  intelH« 
giUe  Toicse.  The  warder  shakes  his  head  in  a  balf-anrased,  wholly 
iocredaloiis  manner,  and  we  torn  awarfrom  that  small  boy  rather  hearts 
flidL ;  for  we  feel  how  hard  is  the  task  that  we  hare  imposed  npon  our- 
sdTes,  so  early,  so  deeply-rooted  is  the  disease  ^nt  we  wbh  (we  can 
hardly  say  hope)  to  mdicate. 

Tet  before  we  pass  from  the  contemplation  of  juvenile  crime,  let  us 
linger  awhile  and  reflect  if  there  be  no  way  to  check  its  increase,  other 
tium  by  the  reformation  of  those  who  have  already  fallen.  The  treat- 
ment of  onr  young  prisoners  is  a  neutral  ground,  upon  which  both  the 
pitying  philanthropist  and  the  stern  moralbt  may  stand  and  agree. 
Both  will  allow,  that  these  are  not  the  subjects  upon  whom  an  outraged 
eommumty  may  demand  a  punitive  redress.  For  these,  the  Reformatonr 
School  is  the  proper  sphere.  Here  is  a  spot  wheve  both  may,  with 
diastened  and  grateful  hearts,  acknowledge  now  little  we  owe  it  to  our* 
selves — how  much  to  Providence — that  to  our  homes  and  children  have 
been  granted  those  means  of  enlightenment  which  have  been  inscrutably 
denied  to  these  poor  '^  pariahs."    How  shall  we  best  repay  that  debt  T 

An  Egyptian  darkness — a  darkness  that  t>  fek-^broods  over  the  distant 
r^on  of  society  to  which  the  poor  belong,  canopied  by  which  sits 
Igttonuice,  the  fertile  mother  of  Crime,  incubating  her  horrid  progeny. 
Now  and  then  some  knight-errant  of  the  Grospel,  with  the  shield  of 
BeHgion,  and  the  flaming  sword  of  Education,  penetrates  a  little — a  very 
little—into  the  dismal  gloom ;  but  to  produce  a  perceptible  result, 
^ould  such  heroes  strive  alone  ?  Not  by  ones  or  twos,  or  even  hun- 
dreds, must  they  be  counted.  The  war  of  Intellect  i^nst  Ignorance, 
is  a  vrar  of  nations,  and  not  individuals.  Onward,  then,  brave  troops 
of  pre-prison  reformers,  with  your  regpnnents  of  ragged  schools,  your 
shoe-black  divisions,  and  such  like  forces !  What,  though  poverty  never 
cease  out  of  the  land,  and  sin  be  a  fixed  law,  shall  we  contentedly  allow 
ignorance  to  aggravate  the  evil  ?  Education  is  no  incendiary  glare,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe— 'tis  the  glorious  Hght  of  heaven,  that 
breaks  through  the  foul  mists  of  night.  Here  is  the  field  vrhere  the 
great  battle  df  reformation  must  be  fought ;  within  the  walls  of  a  gaol 
'tis  but  a  series  of  single  combats,  of  which  the  issue  is  often  doubtful. 
True,  they  must  be  fot^t,  and  all  honour  to  the  victors  in  such  a  strife ; 
but  Uie  stream  poisoned  by  crime  can  never  be  made  healthful  to  any 
appreciable  amount,  unless  we  purify  it  at  its  source ;  and  this  can  never 
be  done  in  the  confined  sphere  of  a  prison.  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure. 

But  come,  let  us  be  going.  We  have  yet  to  inspect  another  de« 
partment  of  criminal  discipline,  before  we  can  convict  of  cruelty  that 
system  which  has  been  so  animadverted  upon  by  the  would-be  Howards 
cif  the  day.  We  are  now  about  to  visit  the  adult  prisoners,  and  judging 
of  them  as  a  dass,  determine  how  far  a  simple  reformatory  system, 
when  stripped  of  the  terrors  of  the  law,  would  be  available.  And  here 
we  would  remark,  that  the  prison  through  whose  wards  we  are  now* 
passing  is  no  ideal,  no  theoretical  phantasm  of  our  imagination.  Though 
Its  name  may  not  appear  in  these  pages,  yet  is  it  a  bona  fide  reality, 
and  a  fair  «ample  of  the  prisons  of  the  coimtry,  neither  worse  nor  better 
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than  others,  wherein  the  silent  and  separate  system  is  in  force,  and,  i 
anything,  stringent  rather  than  lenient  in  its  rules. 

The  bolt  is  drawn,  and  as  the  heavy  door  swings  back  upon  its  hinges 
the  sound  of  the  flying  shuttle  and  the  busy  loom  again  salute  the  ear 
while  cocoa-fibre  again  may  be  seen,  in  all  stages  of  preparation  anc 
manufacture.  The  opened  cells  disclose  busy  forms,  whose  countenances 
full  of  the  employment  about  which  they  are  engaged,  exhibit  none  o 
those  haunting  expressions  of  semi-madness  that  is  popularly  suppose( 
to  be  the  infallible  concomitants  of  the  silent  and  separate  system 
Were  it  not  for  the  bolts  and  bars,  the  uniform  dress,  and  the  decidedly 
Tillanous  expression  stamped  upon  the  features  of  many  of  the  crafts 
men,  we  might  be  risiting  some  honest  factory.  A  pile  of  finishec 
mats  stands  in  the  passage,  and  on  inquiring  las  to  its  destination,  w< 
are  informed  that  they  are  sold  to  wholesale  houses,  and  that  from  th< 
profits  arising  from  such  sales,  one-third  is  set  apart  for  the  prisoner, 
and  given  to  him  on  his  release.  It  is  hard  to  extract  materials  foi 
a  fair  grumble  from  this  scene. 

Ij^  Passing  on,  we  are  led  to  the  hard-labour  yard ;  and  here,  if  at  allj 
we  must  look  for  that  refined  cruelty  which,  while  it  tortures,  hardens 
the  criminal,  and  brutalizes  the  man. 

We  cannot  find  it.  To  lift  and  carry  a  cannon  ball  a  stated  nurabei 
of  yards,  and  then  put  it  down  again,  when  continued  for  any  length  oi 
time,  is  certainly  a  wearying  and  monotonous  task.  To  ascend  an  ever- 
lasting staircase  without  rising  any  higher  in  the  world,  is  decidedly 
uninteresting  and  laborious ;  and  we  can  picture  a  more  intellectual 
pursuit  than  that  of  some  forty  men  following  each  other,  like  horses  in 
a  threshing-machine,  as  in  the  case  of  the  capstan-mill.  Still  we  must 
recollect,  that  at  each  hoist  of  the  shot,  each  step  on  the  wheel,  a  cogent 
moral  is  forced  upon  the  culprit.  **  You  have  repudiated  honesty — 
honest  labour  is  too  holy  an  instrument  for  your  punishment — repent ! 
and  let  honest  reproductive  labour  for  the  future  save  you  from  the  de- 
gradation of  unproductive  rogue-labour." 

If  such,  then,  be  the  ordinary  routine  of  gaol  existence,  must  it  not 
be  admitted,  that  if  there  be  that  refinement  of  cruelty,  so  generally 
charged  against  the  silent  and  separate  system,  it  certainly  does  not 
appear  to  the  casual  observer  ? 

Do  not,  however,  let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  that  we  wish  to 
understate  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  It  is  severe,  and  ought  to 
be  so.  The  real  question  is — Is  it  too  severe  ?  We  candidly  admit, 
that  the  definition  of  hard  labour  for  criminals  (as  opposed  to  reforma- 
tory labour),  that  appears  most  reasonable  to  us  is,  a  labour  as  toilsome 
and  unpleasant  as  can  be  performed,  without  detriment  to  a  man's 
mental  or  bodily  health.  This  is  a  definition  which  embraces  at  once 
the  requirements  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  would  form  a  good 
touchstone  at  which  to  prove  all  systems ;  and  to  this  test  we  are  not 
afraid  to  bring  a  properly  carried  out  silent  and  separate  system. 

You  urge  that  experience  has  shown,  that  in  it  these  conditions  are 
not  fulfilled  ;  that  mental  prostration  and  prurient  egotism  are  its  inevi- 
table tendencies;  and  that  hypocrisy  or  desperation  are  the  results. 
We  answer,  that  it  is  illogical  to  charge  upon  a  system  that  which  is 
but  an  abuse  of  that  system — that  it  is  no  more  necessary  to  allow 
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the  silenee  and  separation  which  produce  these  effects  to  he  carried  out 
to  their  extreme  limit,  than  it  is  necessary  to  compel  a  man  to  drink  a 
pint  of  laudanum,  who  only  requires  a  gentle  anodyne.  In  short,  that 
should  such  bad  results  take  place,  the  bUme  should  be  laid  less  on  the 
mtem,  than  on  adefectire  method  o(  its  administration.  And  then  comes 
the  question.  Are  the  advantages  that  belong  to  the  silent  and  separate 
system  so  trivial  as  to  render  it  unworthy  of  the  trouble  necessary  for 
guarding  against  its  abuses ?  And  what  are  these  advantages?  We 
confess  that,  to  our  eyes,  at  least,  they  assume  gigantic  proportions. 
Immunityfrom  contamination;  reductionofthe  proud  spirit ;  opportunity 
for  reformatory  reflections,  backed  by  the  exhortations  of  reugion,  and 
the  wholesome  abomination  with  which  it  is  viewed  as  a  punishment 
by  those  who  have  once  undergone  it,  are  all  so  many  cogent  reasons  for 
its  adoption,  and  would  seem  to  point  it  out  as  the  only  system  (in  some 
one  of  its  many  modifications)  which  can  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  dass  of  men  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  or  from  which  the  slightest 
hopes  of  effecting  reformation  am  spring. 

Do  you  twit  us  with  the  transient  nature  of  such  reforms,  and  point 
to  the  numerous  recommittals  in  the  register  as  evidences  of  its  inefE- 
caucy  ?  Alas  I  alas !  to  what  system  may  not  this  apply  with  threefold 
weight  ?  Is  not  rather  this  proof  of  the  ingrained  miquity  of  the  hard- 
ened criminal  another  plain  reason  that  punishment,  severe  punish- 
ment, must  accompany  the  gaol  reformer,  and  endeavour,  if  only  for  the 
sake  of  honest  society,  to  restrain  from  crime,  by  the  sheer  dread  of  the 
retribution,  those  upon  whose  ears  the  exhortations  of  the  chaplain  falls 
doll,  meaningless,  and  ridiculous  I 

During  the  past  season,  a  novel  of  no  mean  literary  pretensions  has 
i^peared,  and  attracted  considerable  public  attention,  not  only  on  account 
d  the  great  interest  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  weave  into  his 
tale,  but  from  the  fierceness  of  the  attack  of  which  he  makes  it  the 
vehicle,  upon  the  silent  and  separate  systems  of  imprisonment  now 
under  trial  in  many  of  the  gaols  and  convict-prisons  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  So  harrowing  are  the  details  of  suffering,  so  revolt- 
bg,  so  diabolically  ingenious,  the  tortures  employed  upon  the  wretched 

victims  of  the  governor  of gaol,  that  the  reader  is  carried  away 

without  stopping  to  reflect,  and  re-echoes  the  indignant  demand  of  the 
author.  Shall  a  system  be  for  one  moment  tolerated  under  which  such 
enormities  can  be  committed  ? 

Then,  again,  it  derives  a  fresh  source  of  interest  from  the  fact,  that 
it  is  apparent  to  all ;  that  horrible  as  these  details  are,  they  owe  nothing 
to  fiction,  but  are  bona  fide  disclosures  of  actual  occurrences.  Indeed,  so 
thin  is  the  veil  employed,  that  a  reader  can  have  but  little  difiiculty  in 
following  up  the  matter  from  the  romance  to  the  reality,  and  in  satisfy- 
inehimself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  narrative. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  reader  of  "  It  is  Never  too  late  to 
Mend  **  (for  such  is  the  apothegmatic  title  of  the  novel)  is  apt  to  allow 
his  imagination  to  supersede  his  judgment,  and  to  follow  the  excited 
tnthcnr  into  the  illogical  non  9equ%tur  before  alluded  to,  of  condemning  a 
system  on  account  of  abuses  which  spring,  not  from  the  system,  but 
frpm  its  mala4^iPi9^i'A^<>'>* 
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Tme,  tlie  author  admits  that  most  of  the  h«rroM  commftted  in 

goal  were  not  only  not  legitimate  parts  of  the  sjstem,  but  in  direct  contra- 
vention to  the  printed  rules  upon  which  the  discipline  of  the  gaol  ougbfc 
to  have  been  carried  out.  Had  he,  therefore,  contented  himself  with 
rendering  his  work  a  warning  to  all  engaged  or  interested  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  gaols — an  incentive  to  vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prevent  abuses — a  means  of  bringing  the  public  mind  to 
interest  itself  more  deeply  on  this  great  social  question — his  end  would 
not  only  have  been  strictly  legitimate  but  praiseworthy.  When,  how- 
ever, he  proceeds  a  step  farther,  and  avails  himself  of  the  storm  of  in* 
dignation  and  pity  which  he  has  raised  in  his  readers'  breasts  to  obtain 
a  verdict  against  the  svstem  itself,  his  previous  data  serve  no  longer  as 
arguments,  and  a  very  natural  suspicion  is  engendered  as  to  the  unvar* 
niihed  nature  of  the  facts  themselves. 

Without  attemptingto  epitomise  Mr.  Reade's  very  interesting"nove1, 
it  may  be  as  well,  in  order  to  convince  the  reader  of  the  exceptional  cha- 
racter of  the  enormities  carried  on  in gaol,  to  give  a  very  sli^t 

sketch  of  the  characters  and  events  introduced,  bearing  directly  on  the 
question  of  prison  discipline. 

Hawes,  a  coarse,  tiger-minded  savage,  possessed,  however,  of  some  not 
very  well-defined  ideas,  that  in  the  execution  of  his  crueHies  he  is  but 
performing  his  duties,  has  contrived  to  hoodwink  a  whole  bench  of  visit- 
ing magistrates,  whose  collective  stupidity  seems  almost  too  gross  for 
belief,  even  in  the  pages  of  a  novel,  and  under  their  protection  reigns 

supreme  governor  of gaol.      The  chaplain,  a  weak  but  amiable 

young  man,  afler  expostulating  vainly  on  the  subject,  resigns  his  post, 
and  is  succeeded  by  a  gentleman  of  singularly  well-drawn  beauty  of 
character.  Possessed  of  dear,  common  sense,  an  indomitable  energy, 
and  a  pure  Christian  love  for  his  fellow-men,  even  when  fallen  so  low  as 
to  be  the  worid's  outcasts,  he  resolves  to  ameliorate  their  wretched  con- 
dition, and,  in  consequence,  finds  himself  immediately  in  antagonism 
with  Hawes,  who  is  sensitively  jealous  at  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  chaplain.  Undeterred  by  the  petty  annoyances  and  open  hostility 
which  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  late  chaplain  from  his  post,  Mr. 
Eden,  for  that  is  his  name,  enters  upon  his  work  with  earnestness.  The 
strife  is  an  unequal  one.  The  unrestricted  power  in  the  hand  of  the 
savage  counteracts  the  charity  of  the  Christian,  and  the  stru^le  tells 
upon  the  chaplain's  health. 

A  crushing  sickness,  the  effect  of  over  anxiety  in  his  holy  vocation, 
falls  upon  him,  and  he  succumbs  just  as  all  his  plans  are  near  maturity. 

The  effect  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  his  illness  is  the  suicide  of  one 
prisoner,  and  an  increase  in  the  misery  of  all. 

At  this  juncture  a  celebrated  physician,  from  a  water-cure  establish- 
ment, comes  upon  the  scene ;  and,  aided  by  the  intense  desire  of  the 
patient  to  recover,  in  order  to  finish  his  great  work,  he  succeeds  in  re- 
storing him  once  more  to  health,  which  he  no  sooner  regains  than  he 
resumes  the  attack ;  and,  after  considerable  difficulty,  succeeds  in  ob- 
taining from  Government  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  ends  in  the 
dismissal  of  Hawes,  and  the  certainly  inadequate  punishment  of  three 
months'  imprisonment.  In  this  brief  outline  of  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Reade's  novel  that  bears  directly  upon  our  prison  administratioDi  it  will 
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iMke  the  rtmiet  at  once^  that  eren  in  t  gaol  bo  badly  managed  m  that 
wfaidi  he  haa  sdected  for  his  attadc,  a  eoneatenation  of  unlikely  circnra- 
staees  were  all  necessary  before  tbe  erils  that  he  enanierates  eoald  take 
p&oe.  A  monster,  therefoFe,  of  the  Hawes  type  is,  we  should  hop^ 
a  thoroughly  exceptional  cbaraeter — onHkely,  nay,  almost  irapoastblev 
with  anyUnng  like  connnon  preeautioa,  to  be  met  with  in  the  situatioa 
of  gofemor  (MT  a  goal,  Shocdd,  however,  an  eril  chance  erer  again  place 
sndi  a  roan  in  such  a  post,  before  he  eonld  indulge  his  propensity  for 
croeily,  he  would  reqmrera  bench  of  listtiiig  justices  of  a  stupidity  and 
obtdincy  in  wrong  which  can  scarcely  be  met  with,  a  power  of  ter- 
rorism orer  all  otiuer  officers  under  his  command,  from  the  chaplain  and 
nedical  man  down  to  tbe  lowest  turnkey — a  periodic  stultification  of 
the  GoTermnent  inspectors,  and  many  other  minor  difficulties — so  that 
a  repeddon  of  such  iniquities,  when  tested  by  the  doctrine  of  chances» 
becomes  next  to  an  impossibility. 

Tbe  sHent  and  separate  systems  of  imprisonment,  with  their  modifica- 
tioiia,  are  now  on  dieir  triid  before  the  country  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
OB  a  matter  of  such  importance  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  a 
sufficient  mass  of  experience  can  be  cdlected  to  warrant  the  country  to 
come  to  a  final  decinoii. 

One  point  alone  is  settled  and  agreed  to  upon  all  sides.  The  old  sys- 
teiB — by  which  mutual  contamination  was  unaroidable^  and  by  which 
it  was  certain  that  any  slight  trace  of  morality  taid  honesty  tlwt 
Ibond  Its  way  into  a  prison,  was  cast  off  and  left  behind  with  the 
prison  garb — this  must  be  abolished.  And  as  it  is  notorious  that  in 
many  dntricta  there  exist  gaols  and  prisons  where  this  hoary  iniouity 
stiU  reigns  supreme,  prqyped  op  by  tiie  parsimony  of  local  authonties^ 
the  duty  of  a  Goremment  resolved  to  abate  this  monster  nuisance  is 
dear.  Coercive  acts,  backed  by  commissions,  should  compel  those  with 
idiom  snefa  a  reform  rests,  to  do  their  duty,  and  abandon  a  policy  as 
mrrow  as  it  is  short-sighted ! 

Let,  then,  this  great  question  be  setded  as  speedily  as  possible;  without 
hurry  and  with  due  dehberation  it  is  true,  but  still  without  unnecessary 
delay:  However  important  a  probationary  period  may  be,  it  is  fraught 
with  ao  mudi  mjustice,  that  the  united  eneigy  and  intellect  of  the  nation 
riiould  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it»  with  the  single  object  of  shortening  it. 

Tbe  question — **  What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  T*  is  Ix^'n- 
ning  to  make  itself  heard  throughout  the  land  in  urgent  iteration. 
It  cannot  kmg  remahi  unanswered.  In  the  teeth  of  the  humanity- 
mongers,  alarmed  sodety  testifies,  uneasily,  to  the  increase  of  burglaries 
and  garotte  robberies  :  the  public  are  beginning  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  mistake  of  the  home  ticket-of-leave  system  ;  and  tne  holders  of  the 
said  tickets,  findrog  that  they  positively  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  England, 
unanimously  dedare,  at  a  meeting  presided  over  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
that  they  would  rather  enjoy  a  ti^rty  so  gained  in  a  foreign  land  than 
at  home. 

These  are  pregnant  s%ns,  and  betoken  plainly  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction of  tbe  country  to  the  existing  state  of  things.  A  find  decision 
must  be  oome  to,  and  that  without  loss  of  time.  It  may  be»  that  on 
due  investigaCkni  into  the  many  different  modifications  of  prison  discip* 
fine  BOW  in  force  throo^out  tibecoimtryy  no  one  individual  prison 
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will  fulfil  all  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  that  to  make  a  perfect 
whole,  it  must  be  a  kind  of  mosiac  made  up  from  the  best  portions  of 
all.  Nay,  it  may  even  appear  that  no  combination  of  known  elements 
will  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  that  new  ground  must  be 
broken,  and  a  completely  new  system,  in  all  its  integrity,  adopted.  Both 
views  have  their  warm  panegyrists.  In  any  case,  experience  has  given, 
us  some  general  data  to  go  upon  which  are  applicable  to  all,  and  to  these 
we  would  direct  particular  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  would  urge  that  whatever  system  be  finally 
adopted,  it  should  be  of  universal  application,  both  in  principle  and 
detail,  throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  With  what 
shadow  of  fair  play  can  we  reconcile  to  our  consciences  a  state  of  things 
(as  at  present)  whereby  men  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment,  suffer 
so  differently  ?  We  know  of  two  eaols  this  minute,  situated  not  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  publisher  of  **  The  Irish  Meteopolitan/' 
that  might  be  fairly  cited  as  examples.  The  one  is  a  county  gaol  in 
which  the  old  contamination  system  is  in  force,  in  an  aggravated  form ; 
the  other  is  the  recipient  of  prisoners  from  a  city,  and  is  worked  princi- 
pally upon  the  silent  and  separate  system.  How  different  in  these  two 
prisons  is  the  lot  of  those  whose  sentences  are  the  same !  How  infinitely 
more  disagreeable  is  the  punishment  of  the  latter !  Yet  the  only  diffe- 
rence between  the  culprits  is,  that  one  commits  the  offence  in  a  town, 
the  other  in  the  country ! 

Again,  the  absence  of  a  universal  system  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  sources  of  arbitrary  cruelty  in  governors.  If  all  prisons 
were  governed  by  the  same  code  of  laws,  such  a  uniformity  of  discipline 
would  be  sure  to  produce  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  minds  of  ofii- 
eials,  and  infringement  of  the  rules  could  seldom  occur ;  as  it  is,  how 
does  the  matter  stand  ?  In  every  gaol  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
a  different  set  of  regulations  are  enforced;  true  they  are  by-laws,  framed 
upon  Act  of  Parhament,  but  who  is  ignorant  of  the  diversities  of  read- 
ings of  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  capable  ?  In  some  the  cord  may 
be  drawn  with  too  tight  a  hand  ;  in  others,  as  criminal  a  laxity  may  l>e 
the  practice.  We  shall  be  told,  no  doubt,  that  the  present  state  of  the 
prisons  in  Great  Britain  is  so  diversified  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  uni- 
versality of  administration.  The  answer  is  clear,  if  not  palatuble. 
When  the  best  system  shall  have  been  settled  upon,  let  it  form  the 
gauge  to  which  all  existing  prisons  shall  be  brought.  If  the  two  shall 
be  found  irrecondleable,  let  the  prison,  and  not  the  system,  be  sacrificed. 
Great  expense  may  be  incurred  by  such  a  course ;  great  and  (it  is  to  be 
hoped)  graceful  concessions  may  have  to  be  made  by  those  who  at  pre- 
sent hold  the  administrative  power ;  great  difficulties  must  beset  the 
reformer's  path.  They  must  be  met  bravely.  Things  cannot  go  on  as 
they  are — "  Fiat  justitia  mat  coelum !" 

Secondly :  the  duties  of  the  various  prison  officers  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  each  should  serve  as  a  check  to  one  another,  and  so  raise  a 
barrier  against  excess  of  duty  on  the  one  hand,  and  negligence  on  the 
other. 

Here  we  have  a  task  of  no  little  delicacy,  as  it  is  obvious  that  to  main- 
tain efficient  discipline  in  a  prison,  a  considerable  amount  of  unanimitv 
of  feeling  would  be  requbite  among  the  officers,  and  that  any  approach 
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to  ft  system  of  espionage,  or  an  interference  with  the  indiTidnal  duties  of 
each,  would  be  justly  resented  by  every  right  feeling  man.  The  task, 
•howerer,  though  difficult,  is  by  no  means  impossible,  and  a  precedent 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  commercial  establishments  of  the  empire, 
where,  indeed,  such  a  system  is  of  the  most  vital  importance.  Without 
attempting  to  propose  a  detailed  scheme  for  carrying  this  most  desir- 
able object  into  effect,  we  may  better  explain  our  meaning  by  taking 
a  single  case,  as  instancing  what  might  be  the  respective  duties  of  the 
medical  officer  and  the  governor  in  the  infliction  of  extraordinary 

gunishments  in  a  gaol.     Here,  if  at  all,  will  be  the  opportunity  for  a 
rutal  governor  to  exceed  the  rightful  limits  of  his  authority,  and  to 
make  his  rule  an  oppression. 

It  i^  quite  dear  that  a  governor  must  be  invested  with  a  certain 
amount  of  discretionary  power  and  arbitrary  sway,  otherwise  the  ruling 
of  such  a  colony  of  reprobates  would  be  impossible.  It  b  equally  clear, 
that  from  amongst  this  tiurbulent  assemblage  many  will  be  found  who 
will  glory  in  resisting  constituted  authorities,  and  whose  refractory  eon- 
duct  will  sometimes  (as  the  saying  goes)  **  be  enough  to  provoke  a  saint.*' 
Now,  a  governor  being  no  saint,  but  a  man  of  natund  passions,  will, 
when  exasperated  beyond  bearing,  be  occasionally  disposed  to  fly  into  a 
nge,  and  punish  a  delinquent  more  severely  than  his  soberer  judgment 
would  approve  of.  To  prevent  such  an  outburst,  a  check  must  be 
imposed. 

Supposing  it  to  be  the  law,  that  previous  to  the  inffiction  of  any 
extraordinary  punishment  the  offender  be  examined  by  the  medical 
officer  as  to  his  fltness,  or  otherwise,  to  undergo  it ;  and  further,  that  a 
full  account,  both  of  the  crime  and  the  amount  of  punishment  awarded, 
should  be  duly  entered  into  a  register  signed  by  the  governor,  and 
countersigned  by  the  medical  man.  Could  any  very  great  excess  of 
severity  take  place ;  the  doctor  and  not  the  governor  being  the  really 
responsible  officer  for  the  consequences  ?  Here  a  right-minded  gover- 
nor could  feel  no  humiliation  at  the  check  imposed ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
shoold  be  grateful  for  it  There  is  no  diminution  to  him  of  legitimate 
power,  only  the  removal  of  a  very  great  responsibility. 

A  parallel  case  may  be  found  in  our  martial  law.  When  a  man  is 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  in  the  army,  although  the  commanding-officer  is 
present  and  sees  the  punishment  inflicted,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  regi- 
mental surgeon  to  be  also  present,  and,  with  attentive  finger  on  the 
sufferer's  pulse,  interpose  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  cessation  of  the 
ponishment  the  instant  that  he  conceives  that  its  continuation  will  prove 
dangerous  to  the  life  or  general  health  of  the  criminal.  Here  both  com- 
manding-officer and  surgeon  are  discharging  their  proper  functions,  and 
the  idea  that  one  is  interfering  with  the  prerogative  of  the  other  never 
enters  into  the  thoughts  of  either. 

If  then  this  doctrine  of  mutual  responsibility  has  been  found  to  answer 
in  our  commercial  and  mihtary  systems,  why  should  it  prove  impracti- 
cable in  our  penal  institutions  ?  That  it  is  required  is  evident  to  all  who 
peruse  the  too  authentic  account  in  Mr.  Reade's  novel,  of  the  doings  in 

gaol.    That  it  is  effective,  common  sense  and  experience  alike 

proclaim.    Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  overlooked  when  the  great  question 
comes  to  be  settled. 

VOL.    I.  J> 
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Thirdly  comes  that  most  important  and  difficult  question,  as  to  tli 
nature  and  extent  of  the  punishments  to  be  enforced.  And  upon  this  beat 
(a  full  consideration  of  which  would  require  far  more  space  than  is  a 
our  disposal)  we  would  wish  to  make  a  few  general  remarks. 

Here  is  the  Houeomont  of  the  battlefield,  where  the  war  between  thi 
philanthropic  school  and  the  disciplinarian  terrorists  rages  most  obsti 
natelj.  This  is  the  deadly  spot  where  concessions  are  never  made^ 
where  quarter  is  neither  granted  nor  accepted.  It  is  here  that  feeling 
runs  so  high,  that  common  sense  will  not  be  accepted  as  an  ally  by  eitbei 
aide,  and,  as  usual,  stands  wavering  between  the  two.  Let  us  approach 
the  fray  with  caution,  and,  as  commentators  rather  than  combatants, 
let  us  endeavour,  eschewing  dogmatbm,  to  disentangle  the  question  ^m 
the  difficulties  that  beset  it 

It  was  our  object  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  to  point  out  the  wide 
difference  that  should  be  made  between  the  labour  of  the  honest  poor 
and  that  provided  for  the  punishment  of  the  rogue ;  and  we  attempted 
to  exhibit  the  hopelessness  of  reclaiming  the  hardened  offender  by  the 
mild  purgative  of  mere  reformatory  agencies,  unassisted  by  coercive 
punishinent.    We  admitted  that  punishment  alone,  unaccompanied  by 
a  reforming  element,  could  never  be  a  check  to  the  increase  of  crime, 
and  that  society  demanded  more  than  a  mere  punitive  policy.  We  would 
now  suggest  that  in  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  two  principles  lies  the 
path  of  wisdom.    Let  us  beware  how  we  rashly  abolish  those  instru- 
ments of  punishment  upon   which  so  much  mistaken  obloquy  has 
been  heaped — the  treadwheel,  the  shot  drill,  and  the  crank.    Do  they 
d^rade  a  man  in  his  own  estimation  ?    So  they  ought.   It  is  their  veir 
essence  and  source  of  usefulness.     When  a  man  begins  to  feel  himself 
lowered  in  his  own  opinion,  it  is  then  you  may  hone  to  look  forward  for 
the  gleam  of  a  dawning  repentance — a  twilight  or  reform.     Use  them, 
therefore,  but  use  them  as  incentives  to  a  better  habit  of  life — the 
parents  of  an  honest  hope,  rather  than  the  engenderers  of  a  dogged  des- 
pair.    Let  a  man,  as  he  wearily  treads  the  revolving  wheel,  be  enabled 
to  look  through  his  present  abasement  to  a  premium  for  good  conduct 
and  reformation  open  to  him,  even  within  the  walls  of  his  cell,  until  he 
longs  for  it,  strives  for  it,  obtains  it !    Let  that  premium  be  honest, 
industrial  labour ! 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  work  of  the  honest  can  be  legiti- 
mately introduced  into  our  prison  system,  without  injury  to  the  morale 
of  honest  labour  without ;  because,  here  it  is  no  longer  a  punishment 
infficted — ^it  is  a  reward  for  improvement.  Let  then  the  sound  of  the 
passing  shuttle,  and  the  clang  of  active  machinery,  still  echo  among  the 
passages  of  our  prisons,  rescuing,  it  may  be,  those  for  whom  there  is 
still  a  chance  of  salvation,  from  the  contamination  of  their  own  evil 
thoughts — a  contamination  against  which  even  the  isolation  of  a  solitary 
cell  is  powerless.  It  is  true  that,  at  the  commencement,  an  impartial 
judgment,  a  discerning  eye^  and  a  sparing  hand  will  be  needed  in  doluig  out 
this  precious  boon  to  those  upon  whom  the  experiment  should  be  made ; 
but,  as  good  conduct  becomes  confirmed,  ana  amendment  made  appa- 
rent, so  might  the  favour  be  increased,  and  the  labour  of  the  convict 
gradually  exchanged  for  that  of  the  mechanic,  in  proportion  to  the 
deserts  of  the  individual.  This  we  propose  as  a  principle,  the  application 
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of  which  b  but  a  matter  of  detail ;  as  such,  therefore,  we  leave  it« 
That  it  is  a  humane  and  Christian  course  we  cannot  doubt ;  that  it 
fulfils  the  claims  of  rigid  justice,  we  conscientiously  beliere. 

Lastlji  let  us  very  briefly  advert  to  a  question  that  saddens  us  as  we 
put  it,  and  obscures,  if  it  does  not  altogether  quendi,  the  faint  light  of 
nope  in  our  breasts  that  may  have  been  kindled  by  a  judicious  system 
of  prison  reform — ^What  can  we  do  to  render  any  good  impressions  that 
may  have  been  received  in  the  school  of  adversity  permanent,  when 
imprisonment  is  over  and  temptation  returns  ?  The  heart  sickens  as  the 
picture  rises  before  it  of  the  homes  of  vice  and  ignorance  to  which 
many  must  return,  and  the  most  sanguine  may  despair  when  they  ooo- 
template  the  young,  half-formed  desire  for  virtue,  lefl  to  buffet  with  the 
overwhelming  billows  of  temptation,  ridicule,  and  old  vile  associations* 
Is  there  no  locus  petiitentua  outside  the  prison  walls  where  the  criminal, 
who  longs  to  be  reconciled  to  honesty,  may  go  without  the  dread  of  bein^ 
dther  withered  by  the  scornful  eye  of  distrust,  or  shamed  and  seduoea 
from  good  intentions  by  the  jeers  of  old  companions  in  iniquity  ?  Must 
the  ship  founder  in  sight  of  port,  and  all  the  labour  and  earnest  solicitude 
be  thrown  away  7  .^das !  the  fearful  return  of  recommittals  in  the  gaol 
registers  prove  how  many  of  those  who  have  once  found  out  the  road  to 
the  cell,  crowd  thither  a  second,  a  third,  a  twentieth  time,  unmindful 
of  the  experience  they  must  have  gained,  or  the  reformation  that  was  to 
be  hoped  for.  If  a  released  prisoner  had  the  brand  of  Cain  on  his  fore- 
head, he  would  not  be  a  more  effectually  marked  and  proscribed  wretch 
than  he  is  at  present!  Inexorable  society  casts  him  forth.  What 
course,  then,  is  open  to  him  but  a  return  to  his  old  haunts  and  original 
malpractices.  Though  the  judge  but  sentence  him  for  six  months  or 
a  year,  the  world  is  not  so  easily  appeased — its  sentence  is  one  of  per- 
petual outlawry!  How  few  are  able  to  obtain  a  commutation  1 — Can  we 
blame  the  world  for  this  ?  Let  us  put  an  imaginary  case,  and  ask  our- 
selves, how  would  we  receive  one  whose  recommendation  was  a  prison 
discharge  ?  No  !  the  world's  award,  though  severe,  is  natural,  and  some 
place  must  be  found  to  prove  a  true  repentance  other  than  the  country 
of  those  whose  confidence  they  have  forfeited.  Whither  then  can  they 
turn  ? 


We  often  fancy — perhaps  in  a  Eutopian  spirit — that  such  a  spot 
might  be  found  ;  that  in  all  the  legislative  wisdom  and  boundless  teni- 
tory  of  this  great  empire  some  scheme  could  be  contrived,  some  spot  set 
apart,  by  which,  and 

**  Where  the  foul  deeds  done  in  their  days  of  nature  " 

might  be 

"  Burnt  and  purged  away  I" 

And  we  like  to  picture  to  ourselves  some  half-way  house  between  trans- 
portation and  emigration,  open  to  the  repentant  sinner,  wher&^under  a 
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stern  and  lynx-eyed  surveillance,  he  might,  with  difficulty,  work  his  way 
back  to  honesty,  and  prove  his  claim  to  a  kindly  oblivion  of  the  past; 
and  to  the  name  of  '*  honest  man"  for  the  future. 

Are  our  fond  imaginings  fanciful  impossibilities  ?  Is  such  a  project 
but  the  dream  of  an  excited  enthusiast  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  vet  should  we 
be  loath  to  resign  it,  for  to  us  it  conveys  the  only  hope  of  efficacy  that 
attends  the  mission  of  reform.  Let,  however,  the  means  suggested  be 
good  or  bad,  the  question  is  one  that  will  intrude  and  force  itself  into 
consideration  when  the  great  question  of  our  prison  system  is  finally 
discussed.  As  it  is,  there  is  neither  justice  to  the  public  nor  the 
criminal.  The  heavy  hand  of  punbhment  is  but  a  lumbering  engine  of 
cruelty — ^the  never-ceasing,  prayerful  toil  of  the  reformer  but  the 
unavailing  stone  of  Sisyphus,  and  the  joy  experienced  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  rei>enteth  sounds  feebly  and  seldom  among  the  glorious 
courts  of  the  mansions  of  the  blest  1 
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With  ooloars  dressed  and  nlken  streamers  glandng, 
Sailed  we  from  out  the  haven  of  our  youth ; 

£a<^  heart  exnltingly  with  hope  high  danoine^ 
Hailing  its  promise  as  the  ple<^  of  truth. 


Ko  gayer,  lighter-hearted  crew  at  starting 
Ever  had  mustered  in  the  port  we  left; 

Impatient  for  the  moment  of  departing. 

Joyful  to  mark  the  shore-bound  cables  deft. 


From  thai  one  harbour  set  we  sail  tOffether» 
Lords  of  a  thousand  vessels^  each  unlike ; 

Some  built  to  battle  with  foul  wind  and  weather. 
Daring  the  storms  to  injure  where  they  strike* 


Some  with  light  holiday-bedizened  bearing* 
Heedless  of  distant  peril's  winter  gale. 

As  floats  a  swan,  its  arching  wings  uprearin^. 

Spread  to  the  Spring  their  zephyr-ootbrtmg  saiL 

V. 

A  thousand  winding  courses  lay  before  us ; 

Kearinff  them,  yet  uncert^  which  to  try— . 
A  thousand  nidden  currents  caught  and  bore  us 

Each  to  the  channel  he  must  voyage  by. 

ti. 
Some  through  an  island^tudded  fVetwork  flowing, 

Tracing  the  silvered  outline  of  its.maze 
Around  the  circled  gardens  that  lay  {[lowing 

Brightly  beneath  the  summer's  tissued  naze ; 


While  overhead  the  heavy  blossom  bending 

Drooped  to  the  rippled  water's  trembfing  kiss. 

Fragrance  with  freshness  dallying  and  blendmg 
Languorously  in  interchanging  bliss. 


And  unto  some  their  narrow  path  was  bounded 
Steeply  by  barren  walls  of  granite  rock. 

Whose  sullen  scarp  of  precipice  resounded 

Hoarsely  the  shattered  breakers'  baffled  shock. 
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Down  the  swift  stream,  by  many  a  whirling  eddy. 
Fast  sunken  rocks  that  scarce  the  eye  could  mark. 

Steered  with  strong  courage,  nerves  firm-strung  and  steady^ 
Swept  the  adventure-seeker-freighted  bark. 


We  knew  that  far  beyond  there  lay  the  ocean, 
Whither  each  vessel  bearing  us  must  glide. 

But  thought  not  that  its  waves'  engulphiog  motion 
Near  and  around  us  heaved  on  every  side. 


Till  sat  we,  on  a  summer  morning,  watching 
One  who  divergingly  pursued  a  track. 

Though  nigh,  distinct  from  that  we  followed,  catching 
Faintly  the  farewell  signs  he  waved  us  baok. 


He  was  the  youngest,  fairest  of  our  number. 

Richest  in  wealth  and  hope,  yet  one  whose  name 

Sufficed  to  soften  Envy  into  slumber, 

Hushing  Detraction's  tongue  for  very  shame ; 


For  there  was  in  his  frank  and  gallant  bearing 
That  which  endeared  him  to  the  love  of  ^; 

He  justified  good  fortune  well  by  wearins 
Nobly  each  gift  her  lavish  hand  let  fall. 


We  who  were  left  behind,  to  one  another 

Whispered  regret,  and  looked  sad  smiles  to  him ; 

Each  felt  the  pang  of  parting  from  a  brother : 

Choked  were  our  voices,  and  our  eye-balls  dim* 

XV. 

While  hung  our  hearts  around  his  form  receding. 
Suddenly  seemed  a  thrill  to  shake  his  frame ; 

The  shadow  of  *a  nameless  awe  succeeding 
Over  the  mirror  of  his  manhood  came. 


He  started  up  incredulous,  directed 

Into  the  future  one  long  searching  look. 

Then  slowly  turned  to  where  we  all,  collected. 
Vainly  sought  out  the  course  his  gazing  took. 

XVII. 

We  saw  his  face,  and  shuddered  at  its  meaning, 
Reading  by  instinct  what  its  import  bore ; 

His  ear  had  caught,  while  o*er  the  bulwark  leaning. 
Ocean's  far-fancied,  fatal*  close-heard  roar. 
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xmi* 

A  dond  ttroimd  bim  then  descending  thick!/. 
Shrouded  what  followed  after  from  our  Tiew* 

Ai^  down  the  gliding  n^id  hurried  quickly. 
Into  the  cold  wMte  mist  his  yeml  flew. 

SIX* 

And  from  among  ns  he  was  gone  for  OTer ; 

Thenceforth  his  name  was  spoken  with  the  dread 
That  no  mere  mmtal  oourage  can  dissever 

Erom  the  remembrance  of  the  loved,  lost  dead* 


J,  with  another,  yet  in  consort  sailing, 

Threaded  the  channel  we  had  entered  on, 

TiD,  drifting  down  a  foul  side-current,  veiling 
Darkly  its  flag— his  vessel  too  was  gone* 


His  name  was  breathed  bv  us  no  more ;  the  station 
He  in  his  comrades'  hearts  had  filled  was  bet ; 

Dishonoured,  in  die  tide  of  reprobation. 

Offcast*  unviewed,  still  sorrowed  for,  he  tost 


I  held  my  course  alone ;  at  times  fhere  darted. 

Crossing  my  path,  of  youth's  chance  comrades  some* 

But  Uiey  were  chimged  and  I  was  changed-.we  parted 
AAer  fow  words,  wherein  our  hearts  were  dumb* 


And  now  the  Ocean's  early-dreaded  terrors 

Fade  as  my  voyage  toward  its  end  draws  near  i 

Bepose  from  sorrow,  grace  for  pardoned  errors. 
Speak  in  the  welcome  sound  that  strikes  my  ear. 

zxrr. 

Shall  there  I  meet  with  those  whose  love  once  lightened 
What  we  in  common  shared  of  paip  and  grief? 

Shall  Desolation's  retrospect  be  brightened 
By  an  ordained  Futurity's  relief? 

XXV. 

I  know  not.    In  the  hand  of  Him  who  guided. 
Ruling  in  wisdom,  all,  I  ky  my  trust ; 

As  unto  each  his  trials  were  divided. 

Be  unto  each  his  mercy  more  than  just 
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Thosb  were  yery  happy  days  —  the  days  when  my  cousin  Johnnie  was 
owner  and  captain,  and  I  first-lieutenant,  caterer  and  cook  of  the  trim 
little  cutter-yacht,  La  Bigolette.  She  measured  ten  tons,  was  dandy- 
rigged,  could  boast  of  a  main  and  fore-cabin,  each  as  large  as  a  New* 
foundland  dog's  watchhouse,  and  was  manned  by  the  aforesaid  officers, 
and  one  A.D.  seaman,  whose  name  was  Willie.  She  was  not  very  new, 
nor  very  fast,  nor  very  gorgeously  fitted  up,  but  she  was  in  fair  sailing 
order,  and  a  good  sea-boat.  Her  moorings  were  laid  down  in  the  un- 
frequented little  harbour  of  Howth,  and  her  cruising  ground  was 
bounded  (for  there  was  an  impracticable  Board  of  Admiralty  of  pa- 
rents and  guardians  controlling  us  at  the  time)  by  Carlingford  Bay  on 
the  north,  the  Tuscar  to  the  south,  and  a  twenty  miles*  run  to  sea  on 
the  west  Once,  indeed,  some  unaccountable  mistake  occurred  in  the 
reckoning  and  the  pilotage,  by  which  we  found  ourselves  one  morning 
lying  off  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  No  one  appeared  to  know  how 
we  had  got  there,  and  I  think  there  was  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding 
amongst  us  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  make  no  inquiries  on  the 
subject 

The  putting-in  for  water  and  provisions  (for  after  such  a  prolonged 
voyage  we  were,  of  course,  nearly  starved  out),  the  strutting  up  and 
down  the  town  in  pilot-jackets  and  shirts  open  at  the  collar,  and  the 
cruise  back  again,  were  all  truly  delightful.  Many  long  years  have 
elapsed  since  then,  but  the  **  wild  freshness  of  morning "  hovers  yet 
over  the  recollections  of  those  young  days,  radiant  as  they  were  with 

"  That  light  that  ne*er  can  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream." 

Yes !  those  were  very  pleasant  days.  Not  a  cruise  we  ever  took  has 
been  forgotten — not  an  incident  the  most  trifling  or  the  most  insignifi- 
cant but  is  as  well  remembered  now,  as  though  it  occurred  but  yester- 
day. The  effacing  hand  of  time  has  blotted  from  my  memory  many 
occurrences  of  my  life  more  worthy  of  recollection— old  faces,  old 
scenes,  old  enjoyments,  have  faded  and  passed  away;  but  every  bolt 
and  spar  of  the  little  craft,  every  nook  and  corner  she  vbited,  every 
vicissitude  of  weather  she  encountered,  everything  we  did,  said,  or  saw, 
during  the  time  we  trod  her  decks,  are  ever  before  my  mind,  distinct, 
and  clear,  and  fresh. 

On  one  sultry  aflernoon  in  July  (it  seems  but  yesterday),  the  little 
yacht  was  lying  at  her  moorings  witli  her  sails  hoisted,  and  her  flaunting 
burgee  flapping  lazily  at  her  masthead;  she  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
some  very  unpunctual  cousins  of  ours,  to  whom  we  had  promised  a 
day's  fishing  on  the  Kish  Bank.  Willie,  and  a  familiar  spirit  belonging 
to  the  Commodore,  and  who  answered  to  the  name  of  John,  had  gone 
up  to  the  town  to  procure  provisions  for  the  cruise.  The  Oam- 
modore  was  seated  in  the  sternsheets,  smoking  a  venerable  pipe,  and 
doing  something  to  the  end  of  a  rope  which,  to  the  uninitiated,  would 
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appear  to  be  nothing,  and  the  utility  of  which,  eren  if  I  were  compe- 
tent to  explain  it,  they  could  never  understand ;  and  the  first  lieute- 
nant was  stretched  over  the  bowsprit,  ensnaring  with  a  small  hook, 
baited  with  crumbs  of  bread,  the  silvery  fry  that  clustered  in  myriads 
round  the  mooring*chains. 

"Sixty-nine,  Commodore!"  I  cried,  as  the  wriggling  victim  thai 
completed  that  number  was  landed  on  the  deck.  **I  wish  these 
fellows  would  come." 

"  Whenever  they  come,"  muttered  the  Commodore,  through  the  tube 
of  his  meerschaum,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them ;  but  if  they 
were  to  leave  their  lines  and  hooks  behind,  I  should  not  break  my 
heart;  this  sprat-catching  work  is  beneath  our  dignity." 

"  Except  when  we  are  in  havLour,  Commodore." 

'*  O  yes ;  I'll  make  an  exception  in  your  favour,  here  or  anywhere," 
he  replied,  goodnaturediy, — "  but  here  they  are,  so  stow  away  your 
fishing-tackle,  and  let  us  get  under  weigh  as  soon  as  possible." 

The  young  gentlemen,  who  had  announced  their  arrival  by  a  tolerable 
attempt  at  a  nautical  **  Ahoy ! "  now  made  their  appearance  on  board, 
accompanied  by  Willie  and  the  familiar  spirit,  whom  they  had  picked 
up  on  the  pier.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  under  weigh,  and,  fanned  by 
a  languid  breeze,  glided  smoothly  through  the  calm  water  towards  the 
Kish  Bank. 

"  Now  then,  Charley,"  said  one  of  the  youngsters,  on  our  arrival  at 
our  destination,  *<setto;"  and  in  a  moment  an  infinite  number  of 
reels,  and  hooks,  and  baits,  covered  the  decks.  The  fishing  began, 
the  Commodore  retired  to  the  forecastle,  with  the  end  of  a  rope 
before  mentioned,  and  being  afraid,  in  his  august  presence,  to  com- 
promise the  dignity  of  the  vessel  by  joining  in  the  amusement,  I 
betook  myself,  in  company  with  the  familiar  spuit,  to  the  fore  cabin, 
and  employed  myself  in  the  concoction  of  a  stew,  a  la  Rigolette> 
which  I  defy  Soyer  to  analyse  or  excel.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
rapturously  admired,  and  every  single  morsel  of  it  eagerly  devoured 
by  our  ravenous  guests.  The  fishing  had  been  good,  and  after 
dinner,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Commodore,  who  warned 
them  that  the  breeze  was  rapidly  failing,  the  youngsters  insisted 
upon  making  another  cast  before  we  put  up  our  helm  for  Howth. 
One  cast  followed  another,  for  the  sport  was  even  better  after  dinner 
than  before,  until  at  last,  when  there  was  scarce  breeze  enough  to 
ripple  the  water,  the  Commodore  in  despair  seized  the  helm  and  steered 
for  home.  We  made,  however,  but  tardy  progress,  for  the  breeze  be- 
came every  moment  fainter  and  more  faint — at  times  it  quite  deserted 
us,  and  then  the  sails  would  flap  helplessly,  and  the  boom  swing  to- 
and-fro,  creaking  piteoiisly,  as  if  chiding  the  faithless  zephyr.  Anon, 
a  little  fitful  gust  would  come  dancing  on  the  water,  and  swell  the 
drooping  canvas,  and  send  us  merrily  on  our  way  ;  but  by  degrees  the 
calms  became  more  frequent,  and  the  little  gusts  of  wind  far  feebler, 
until  at  length  they  altogether  ceased  to  come,  and  we  were  compelled, 
after  a  long  and  wearisome  struggle,  to  cast  anchor  for  the  night  under 
the  point  of  Ireland's  Eye.  The  youngsters  were  in  raptures  at  the 
prospect  of  passing  a  night  in  "  the  deep ; "  and  becoming  in  conse- 
quence rather  uproarious,  I  cooked-up  a  most  odoriferous  supper,  and 
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having  enticed  them  therewith  into  the  cabin^  shut  the  hatoh^  and  locked 
them  up  for  the  night.  The  Commodore  and  I,  when  eveiything  had 
been  made  snug,  lighted  the  calumet  of  peace^  and  stretched  ourselves 
along  the  deck  to  enjoy  the  quiet  and  repose  of  a  calm  night  at  sea. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  :  night  had  not  as  yet  fallen,  and  the 
roseate  tints  of  sunset  still  lingered  on  the  clear  horizon,  and  flushed 
the  lifeless  waters  of  the  bay.  All  around  was  very  still ;  the  soft  lap- 
ping of  the  tide  against  the  rocks,  and  the  shrill  scream  of  a  few  sea^ 
birds  that  still  fluttered  round  the  vessel,  or  flitted  amongst  the  caves 
and  inlets,  alone  broke  the  impressive  silence.  The  hours  pass  on  and 
we  are  still  reclining  listlessly  on  the  deck.  The  bright  hues  have 
faded  from  the  wave,  the  clamour  of  birds  is  stilled,  and  the  tall  clifis  are 
flinging  their  dark  shadows  gloomily  around  us.  A  pale  crescent 
moon  gleams  feebly  in  the  heavens  above  us,  and  the  twinklings  tremb- 
ling rays  from  the  lighthouses  flash  vividly  across  the  bay,  but  the  at- 
mosphere is  heavy  and  depressing,  and  the  night  falls  dim  and  sad. 
Below  all  is  hushed ;  the  Commodore  sleeps  along  the  deck>  and  I 
alone  keep  the  night-watch  on  board  the  Rigolette. 

On  such  a  night  the  duty  was  not  laborious.  Nestled  under  the 
point  of  the  island,  there  was  scarcely  a  possibility  of  our  being  run 
down  by  any  vagrant  craft.  Now  and  then  I  could  hear  the  distant 
paddles  of  some  panting  steamer,  as  it  tore  through  the  unresistipg 
water,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  dark  outline  as  it  loomed  through 
the  dusky  night,  far  away  from  where  we  lay. 

The  night  was  far  advanced  when  an  Arklow  smack,  drifting  with 
the  tide  (which  was  running  strongly)  passed  dose  to  us.  She  had  a 
fire  on  the  deck,  and  I  could  see  that  two  men  plied  long  sweeps,  and 
that  one  was  at  the  helm.  I  could  hear  the  man  at  the  helm  singing 
as  he  swept  by  us,  and  every  now  and  then  the  men  at  the  oars  joining 
in  the  chorus.  The  eflect  was  inexpressibly  striking.  It  is  always 
so ;  melody,  or  even  an  attempt  at  melody,  on  the  sea,  penetrates  to 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart.  A  snatch  of  the  song  which  reached 
my  ears,  was  neither  plaintive  nor  refined ;  it  was  a  jingling  ballad, 
such  as  is  roared  in  reeking  taverns,  down  foetid,  noisome  lanes  and 
alleys,  and  which,  if  heard  on  shore,  could  scarcely  inspire  any  other 
feeling  but  disgust.  But,  as  I  heard  it,  this  inharmonious  strain, 
this  coarse,  low  doggrel,  cleansed  from  all  its  pollutions  by  the  taint* 
less  atmosphere  with  which  it  blended,  and  imbued  for  the  moment 
with  the  matchless  harmony  of  that  scene  and  hour,  came  floating 
over  the  waters,  pure,  plaintive,  heart-searching,  as  a  lisping  infant's 
hynm.  The  song  grew  fainter  as  the  boat  receded,  and  the  heavy 
stroke  of  the  oars  fell  duller  on  my  ears,  but  till  they  had  passed  far 
away,  the  song  and  laugh  still  floated  on  the  waves. 

**  There  is  happiness  everywhere,''  I  murmured. 

A  heavy  siffh  near  me  startled  me  from  my  reverie.  Near  the  fore* 
castle  stood  uie  young  sailor  Willie ;  his  face  was  turned  towards  me, 
and  he  had  evidently  heard  my  muttered  observation.  I  had  been  long 
curious  to  know  more  about  him ;  for  one  so  young,  he  was  singularly 
reserved,  gloomy  and  lifeless.  There  was  no  buoyancy  in  him.  He  did 
his  duty,  indeed,  carefully  and  well,  but  appeared  to  take  no  interest  in 
be  craft,  nor,  indeed,  in  anything  eke.   We  knew  but  little  about  him, 
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hariog  picked  him  up  in  the  docks  a  few  weeks  before.  His  account  of 
himself  was  very  meagre.  He  was  (he  said)  an  English  sailor,  had  gone 
in  a  West  Indiaman  to  Jamaica,  where  he  had  caught  the  yellow  fever, 
pud  had  been  left  behind.  When  partially  recovered,  he  had  joined  a 
vessel  boond  for  Dublin.  On  his  arrival  there,  was  taken  iU  again,  and 
lett  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  He  recovered,  and  was  wandering  through 
the  docks  in  quest  of  employment,  when  we  met  with  him.  His  appear- 
ance was  favourable,  his  manners  respectful,  his  age  suitable  to  our 
own,  and  we  engaged  him.    We  knew  nothing  more  respecting  him. 

**  What  is  on  your  mind  that  you  cannot  sleep  T"  I  said  to  him. 

*^  I  have  slept  enough,  sir,''  he  replied  ;  *'  it  will  be  morning  in  an- 
other hour." 

« I  hope  the  breeze  will  come  with  the  day,"  I  reph'ed ;  "  and  I  dare 
8sy  there  are  many  crews  becalmed  in  the  bay  that  wish  the  same." 

*'  The  Cornish  boats  should  soon  be  here,''  said  he  ;  *<  they  ought  to 
liave  been  here  last  week." 

«  What  do  you  know  about  them  J    Do  you  come  from  Cornwall  ?" 

•*  I  was  born  near  Penzance,  sir.** 

*'  Why  did  you  not  go  home  when  left  behind  here,  instead  of  wan- 
dering sd>out  Uie  docks  7" 

"  I  have  no  home  now." 

«  No  friends  ?" 

«  None." 

"  Are  they  all  dead  ?" 

"  No." 

The  poor  lad  was  almost  choking  now. 

"  What  can  you  mean  ? — ^have  you  quarrelled  with  them  ?* 

He  turned  and  leaned  for  a  few  moments  against  the  mast,  twisting 
his  hands  together,  and  looking  sadly  out  into  the  dark,  still  night ;  then, 
dashing  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  he  said — 

"  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  master,  for  you  speak  kindly,  and  it  is 
weary  work  to  keep  one's  troubles  all  to  onesdf ;  I  will  never  see  my 
friends  again,  for  I  have  shamed  them.  I  had  a  happy  home  once," 
said  he,  speaking  very  quickly.  «  We  lived  near  Penzance,  on  the  sea 
shore.  Jessie's  father  lived  next  to  us.  We  were  fishermen,  and  he 
built  our  boats.  Jessie  and  I  knew  one  another  since  we  were  the 
height  of  that,  and  were  always  together.  Father  and  mother  used  to 
laugh  about  it,  but  I  know  they  liked  it,  though  they  said  nothing. 
One  of  our  mates  had  a  son,  a  lad  a  year  or  two  older  than  me.  He 
was  always  after  Jessie,  but  she  could  not  abide  him ;  however,  he  did 
not  seem  to  mind  that  (though  he  did  mind  it),  and  he  and  I  were  very 
good  friends,  and  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  him.  He  came  one  night, 
very  late,  and  tapped  at  my  window.  '  Bill,'  says  he,  '  will  you  stand 
to  me,  I  am  in  a  scn'ape  ?'  *  Never  fear  me,  Harry,'  said  I ;  *  what 
b  it  r  <  A  lot  of  us,'  said  he,  *  have  made  a  haul  of  prime  tobacco  from 
old  Ben ;  he  heard  us,  and  gave  chase,  and  is  after  us  now ;  the  rest  of 
the  lads  have  made  off,  and  I  can't  carry  the  keg  by  myself;  it  is  quite 
dose  here,  come  and  help  me  with  it,  and  we  will  put  it  in  your  room 
till  morning,  and  you  shall  go  shares.'  I  held  back.  I  did  not  like 
to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  matter.  *  I  won't  go  shares,'  said  I,  *  and 
I  will  only  help  you  now,  if  you  promise  to  give  back  the  tobacco  to-* 
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morrow  to  old  Ben.*     *  Oh !  yes,  I  promise ;  but  make  haste,  for  if  I 
am  caught,  I  will  be  sent  to  gaol,  or  perhaps  worse.'    '  I  wouldn't 
wish  that,'  said  I ;  so  we  got  the  keg  in  through  the  window,  and  stowed 
it  away.     *  Swear,*  says  Harry,  *  that  you  will  never  tell  about  this*' 
So  I  swore.     Next  morning  there  was  a  great  row ;  old  Ben  was  like 
a  madman ;  the  police  were  ordered  to  search  every  house ;  the  first  they 
came  to  was  ours,  and  they  found  the  tobacco  under  my  bed,  for  Harry 
never  came  for  it,  and  I  would  not  touch  it.     I  was  sent  to  gaol,  aod 
tried  soon  after.     I  saw  mother  and  Jessie  at  the  trial,  crying  their  eyes 
out    I  was  found  guilty,  for  what  could  I  say  ?  and  sent  back  to  prison 
for  a  year.    As  I  was  leaving  the  dock,  I  heard  some  one  say — *  Serve 
him  right.*     I  turned  round — it  was  Harry.     I  looked  at  him  hard  in 
the  face,  but  he  only  laughed  and  went  away.     Well,  the  year  passed 
away  at  last — mother  often  came  to  see  me,  but  fath^  never.    Mother 
never  said  anything  about  Jess.     I  know  she  hates  me  now.     When  I 
got  my  freedom,  I  made  to  Falmouth  (I  could  not  face  father  or  Jessie), 
and  engaged  with  a  captain  of  a  West  Indiaman,  and  you  know  the 
rest,  master.    I  shall  never  see  home  again." 

His  head  drooped  upon  his  breast,  and  he  turned  away. 

"  Don't  despair,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  I.  "  We  have  a  saying  here, 
that  the  hour  before  dawning  is  always  the  darkest,  and  I  pointed  to 
the  gloomy  night  around  us.    Thore  will  be  a  Sunrise  yet  for  you.** 

"Never,  master,  never!"  said  he  bitterly.  •*!  have  been  in 
gaol ^" 

Gray  streaks  on  Night's  inky  mantle afresh  breezes  through  its 

sable  folds a  dewy  fragrance  through  the  air ^a  crimson  flush 

upon  the  wave a  burst  of  golden  light 

It  is  MOKNING  ! 

The  glad  waters  are  rippling,  dancings  foaming  now,  around  our 
little  bark. 

"On  deck,  there!  Up  with  the  mainsail!  Haul  on  the  anchor  I 
Heave !    Yo  ho,  my  boys  !'* 

"  They  have  come." 

I  turned,  Willie  pointed  to  the  southern  horizon,  on  which  a  crowd 
of  dusky  objects  could  be  faintly  descried. 

"  The  Cornish  boats  ?** 

He  nodded  his  head,  his  lips  quivered,  and  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes. 

•*  Keep  her  off  and  on  (I  was  at  the  helm)  till  they  close  us,"  cried 
the  Commodore,  "  and  we  will  show  them  the  way  to  port  in  gallant 
style." 

We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  a  rattling  breeze,  unlike  the  laggard  of 
yesterday,  brought  them  quickly  upon  us. 

"  Stand  in  for  Howth !  Set  the  gaff-topsail !  Keep  her  well  upon 
the  breeze — give  her  more  sheet !     Now  she  goes  !*' 

See  how  she  dashes  through  the  babbling  waves !  spiritedly  graceful 
as  a  snowy  swan,  with  her  russet  brood  struggling  stoutly  but  vainly  in 
pursuit ;  the  joyous  breeze  whistles  and  wantons  through  the  sails ;  the 
laughing  wavelets  foam  and  sparkle ;  the  liberated  youngsters  raise  a 
merry  chorus,  so  shrill,  so  loud,  so  madly  joyous,  that  the  startled  deer 
bound  from  their  ferny  beds  as  we  speed  past  Ireland's  Eye.    0D| 
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rily  OD !  The  little  Btrait  is  passed,  we  fly  post  the  b'ght-house,  tnd 
sweep  into  the  harbour.  The  Rigolette  is  fast  to  her  moorings,  her 
snowy  sails  are  furled,  and  a  (»t>wd  of  Cornish  boats  are  now  between 
Uie  mainland  and  the  island.  One  is  entering  the  harbour,  and  at  her 
topmast  a  red  silk  handkercliief  is  flying  as  a  flag.  Willie  sees  it, 
points  with  liis  finger  to  it — ^*  I  gave  it  to  her."  Agonized  suspense  is 
on  liis  face,  as  he  gasps  out  the  words,  and  he  clings  to  the  rigging  for 
support.  The  boat  lowers  her  sails,  and  creeps  towards  us.  A  fair 
gal  is  standing  by  the  helmsman — **  It  is  Jessie  !'* 

She  sees  him,  and  utters  a  loud  cry.  What  passionate  love  I  what 
deathless  constancy  is  in  that  cry !  She  beckons  to  him.  Trembling 
with  hope  and  fear,  he  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I  motion  to  him  to 
»  (for  I  cannot  speak)  ;  he  heeds  not  the  boat  beside  the  yacht,  but 
dashes  into  the  water,  and  swims  for  the  logger.  And  now  he  stands 
upon  her  deck,  and  Jessie's  arms  are  clasped  round  his  dripping  form. 
You  can  hear  her  sobs — sobs  that  tell  of  a  long-felt  sorrow,  now 
melting  into  joy— of  sunshine  breaking  through  the  dreary  nicht. 

The  crew  cluster  round  than ;  their  rugged  faces  lighted  up  with 
booest  joy,  tell  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  has  become  known,  and 
that  everything  has  been  satisfactorily  cleared  up ;  and  so  it  was.  He 
fcv  whose  offence  Willie  had  suffered,  had,  when  stretched  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  the  cruel  injury  he  had  done  to  an 
innocent  and  confiding  friend.  The  vessel  from  which  Willie  had  been 
invalided  had  touched  at  Falmouth,  and  some  of  the  men  had  mentioned 
at  an  ale-house  that  they  had  left  a  Penzance  lad  at  Dublin.  Jessie's 
fiither  was  present — he  asked  the  lad's  name.  The  Cornish  boats  sailed 
shortly  afler  for  the  Irish  coast,  and  the  faithfal  Jessie  sailed  with  the 
little  fleet—"  they  must  not  leave  ker  behind  ** — and  now  she  is  nestling 
to  the  wanderer's  breast,  and  everything  is  well. 

Days  have  flown  by,  and  the  fishing  for  the  season  is  at  an  end. 
The  Cornish  boats  have  unfurled  their  sails,  and  some  of  them  have 
already  left  the  harbour.  We  stand  at  early  dawn  upon  the  deck  of 
thwB  Rigolette.  Our  eyes  are  turned  on  a  boat  preparing  to  depart — 
Winie's  father  is  at  the  helm.  Willie  and  Jessie  stand  near  him,  side 
by  side. 

They  glide  by  us,  and  we  dip  our  burgee,  and  essay  a  parting  cheer, 
but  fail  in  the  attempt. 

^  God  bless  you  ever!''  we  hear  Willie  exclaim.  Jessie  places  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  bows  her  head  towards  us  in  gentle  gratitude. 

They  dear  the  harbour.  He  draws  her  closer  to  liim  with  one  arm, 
with  the  other  takes  a  crimson  kerchief  from  her  neck,  and  waves  it 
towards  us. 

And  thus  they  pass  away ;  and  as  they  gradually  recede,  the  mists 
of  morning  clear  away,  and  brightly  falls  the  golden  Sunshine  on  the 
litUe  bark,  and  on  those  happy  ones  still  gazing  towards  the  shore. 
True  hearts !  within  your  faithful  breasts  how  warm,  how  brilliant  now 
Is  the  glow  of  Love  and  Hope  I  Untimely  was  the  Sunset  of  your 
early  hopes,  drear  the  long  night  of  your  despair ;  but  the  dark  clouds 
have  passed  away.  Love — trust — hope  on!  Sunrise!  harbinger  of 
a  long  and  doudless  day,  has  come  at  last ! 
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And  abore,  in  the  light 

Of  the  starlit  nighty 

Swift  birds  of  passage  wing  their  flight 

Through  the  dewy  atmosphere. 

I  hear  the  beat 
Of  their  pinions  fleet. 
As  from  the  land  of  snow  and  sleet. 
They  seek  a  southern  lea. 

I  hear  the  cry 

Of  their  voices  high. 

Falling  dreamily  through  the  sky, 

But  their  forms  I  cannot  see. 

.— LoRonxxow. 

Aftsr  dinner,  one  night  in  the  month  of  February,  four  gentlemen 
sat  at  a  round  table,  their  cheerful  faces  showing  they  had  enjoyed 
good  cheer.  That  they  were  not  forgetful  of  the  present,  though  con- 
soled by  the  past,  might  be  gathered  from  the  state  of  their  glasses, 
and  the  numerous  decanters  that  stood  on  the  table,  glittering  under  the 
influence  of  a  brilliant  moderateur  lamp.  The  "  kettle  sang  songs 
full  of  family  glee,"  perched  on  the  hob  of  a  roaring  turf  fire,  and  a 
certain  aromatic  mist  that  floated  in  wreaths  through  the  room,  smelt 
suspiciously  of  the  fragrant  weed.  The  party  spoke  pleasantly  and 
kindly  to  each  other;  and  from  their  good  humour  and  sparkling  eyes, 
it  WHS  plain  that  the  anticipation  of  some  future  pleasure  materially 
added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment.  The  restraint  and  coldness 
of  fashionable  society  was  abandoned,  the  heart  was  opened,  and,  with 
chairs  drawn  close  to  the  round  table,  they  exhibited  the  picture  of  four 
right  good  fellows,  in  right  ^d  health  and  in  right  merry  spirits. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  their  ages  or  appearance,  as  this  was  a  meeting 
of  existing  personages  who  might  be  too  flattered  by  the  portrait 
I  would  draw  ;  and  one  in  particular  I  shall  avoid  sketching,  as  he  was 
no  other  than  your  humble  servant. 

The  room  in  which  we  sat  was  "  the  sitting-room"  of  a  little  lodge 
in  the  village  of  Ballinalack,  and  county  of  Westmeath — not  large,  bat 
most  comfortable.  Many  strange  devices  and  quaint  fancies  caught 
the  eye  wherever  it  wandered.  The  walls  were  studded  with  sketches 
of  famous  ballet-dancers,  maps  of  the  seat  of  war,  sporting  sketches, 
and  numerous  prints ;  odd  lock-up  cribs  in  corners  for  keeping  idle 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing  :  and  conspicuous  above  all  articles  of 
furniture,  stood  resting  on  a  stand  a  huge  tin  case,  smartly  painted,  and 

lettered   "  To  the  Ould  Warrior,  from  Bob  W ."     This  went  by 

the  name  of  the  Infernal  Machine,  and  held  all  manner  of  wines, 
liqueurs,  jarns^  tea>  sugar,  &c.,  &c.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  compressed  Italian 
warehouse. 
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We  had  all  arriyed  at  J.  A ^'s  lodge  this  aflernoon  in  time  for 

dinner,  prepared  for  a  morning's  duck-shooting  at  Loughnaga11»  a  little 
lake  to  which  we  were  to  wend  oar  way  before  daylight,  so  as  to  antici- 
pate the  fowl  ere  they  lefl  their  night  feeding-ground  for  its  waters. 

Here  I  must  attempt  some  slight  description  of  the  habit  of  water- 
foH  lest  some  of  mj  readers  may  not  understand  what  could  induce 
fear  rational  indiyiduals  to  sit  by  the  edge  of  a  lake  on  a  cold  winter 
XDoming  before  break  of  day.  Howeyer,  putting  shooting  out  of  the 
c|nestion,  a  man  is  well  repaid  for  such  an  early  start,  if  it  be  only  to 
near  the  waking  yoice  of  Nature  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  early 
morning.  A  loyer  of  nature  in  its  wildest  form  would  be  well  repaid  in 
^vratchtng  the  soft  and  gentle  approach  of  day,  as  it  steals  gradually  and 
Jilmost  imperceptibly  oyer  the  moorland,  chasing  away  the  dark  shades 
of  nighty  dissipating  the  hitherto  impenetrable  obscurity,  and  with  its 
rosy  fingers  tipping  the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake  with  a  warm  and 
transparent  tinge.  Then  what  merry  notes !  what  bursts  of  music  and 
"wild  cries  fill  the  air !  proclaiming  that  the  sun  has  risen,  and  that  all 
the  birds  of  the  air  are  awake  and  astir. 

Fowl,  if  undisturbed,  resort  to  the  waters  they  are  bred  on,  and  those 
that  are  migratory  are  allured  by  the  quietness  of  the  retreat  to  a  lake^ 
ivhere  they  find  the  company  of  their  kindred  fulfiUine  the  adage  that 
*'  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together."  Here  they  will  remain,  if  un- 
disturbed, the  whole  day,  either  resting  quietly  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  which  is  usually  the  case  with  the  widgeon,  or  perched  on  stones 
or  rocks,  or  among  reeds,  and  in  such  a  position  that  they  cannot  be 
approached  by  the  sportsman  from  the  shore.  The  only  fowl  that  feed 
by  day  are  the  diyers,  such  as  the  golden-eye,  the  pochard,  and  the 
tufted  duck  (which  are  seeminely  always  feeding,  though  many  a  tit-bit 
they  lose  from  the  attacks  of  the  marauding  coot,  which  seizes  the  weed 
they  bring  from  the  bottom  ere  it  can  be  appropriated  by  the  legal  pro- 
prietor), and  the  widgeon,  which  in  spring  feed  in  large  flocks  on  the 
young  grass  at  the  yerge  of  the  lake,  sometimes  enabling  the  sportsman 
who  can  get  a  **  creep  "  and  a  rake  among  them,  to  fill  his  bag. 

When  the  shades  of  evening  begin  to  fail,  the  fowl  become  restless, 
preparing  for  a  moye.  Then  those  that  kept  in  a  flock  during  the  day 
depart  in  a  body,  as  if  moyed  by  one  spirit,  to  their  usual  feeding- 
ground,  which  is  the  margin  of  some  large  riyer  or  swampy  marsh,  or 
eyen  the  distant  sea-shore,  distance  being  nothing  to  the  rapidity  of 
their  wing ;  whilst  those  that  kept  in  pairs,  or  the  single  birds,  straggle 
off  at  their  will  and  pleasure  to  their  own  feeding-grounds.  From 
nightfall  till  dawn  they  dibble  way  industriously,  and  when  taking  wing 
again,  they  return  on  the  same  course  to  the  lake  they  had  left  the 
eyening  before ;  on  reaching  which,  they  either  take  a  wheel  or  two 
before  they  pitch,  or  with  a  sweeping  dash  swoop  to  the  water,  which 
they  seem  to  touch  with  infinite  joy,  judging  from  the  frolicsome  way 
they  flap  their  wings  and  chase  each  other,  washing  off  the  mud  and 
dirt  of  their  nidlit'a  debauch. 

Though  the  fowl  leaye  the  lake  about  the  same  hour  in  the  eyening. 
their  return  to  it  coyers  a  much  larger  period ;  and  this  must  be  so  for 
many  reasons.  Those  that  feed  near  the  lake  naturally  arriye  sooner 
than  those  that  feed  at  a  distance ;  some  return  down  wind  from  their 
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feeding-ground,  whilst  others  may  have  to  buffet  against  a  head  wind ; 
some  (ducks  in  particular),  if  there  is  a  flood  up,  will  stay  out  later,  or 
perhaps  an  early  pedestrian  may  flush  the  birds,  and  then,  knowing  well 
that  the  dawn  is  at  hand,  they  will  seek  the  lake  rather  than  pitch 
again];  and  in  respect  to  teal,  1  have  observed  that  they  invariably  came 
home  earlier  than  other  fowl,  and  widgeon  later. 

Here,  then,  is  to  be  found  the  superiority  of  morning  duck-shooting 
at  a  lake,  to  the  ''  pass,"  or  "  flight-shooting,"  as  it  is  called  in  England. 
Certain  flocks  may  pass  a  certain  way,  whilst  all  the  fowl  of  a  certain 
lake  return  to  it ;  and,  if  the  lake  be  sufliciently  small,  the  guns  placed 
round  its  shores  can  count  on  some  one  or  other  getting  a  shot  at  each 
flock  of  fowl.     To  the  sportsman  it  is  far  better  than  ^'pass-shooting.*' 

**  Ring  the  bell,  my  dear  boy,**  said  mine  host,  "  and  let  us  ascertain 
if  O'Hara  has  come." 

This  O'Hara  was  the  keeper  who  had  been  sent  for  to  report  what 
quantity  of  fowl  were  on  the  lake  in  the  day-time,  and  inform  us  what 
sport  we  were  to  expect,  as  well  as  to  have  all  things  in  readiness  in 
tne  morning  when  we  went  to  the  lake. 

I  rang  the  bell  for  the  neat  maid,  which  she  answered  (as  servants 
generally  do)  by  asking  a  question. 

*'  Please,  sir,  did  you  ring  ?" 

"  Austrailia,"  for  such  is  the  strange  though  only  name  by  which  this 
maid  is  known,  appeared  on  the  summons,  smartly  and  becomingly 
dressed,  as  befitted  her  station.  Her  gown,  just  short  enough,  shewed 
an  inch  or  so  of  white  stocking  over  a  neat  boot,  and  a  smart  cap,  which 
acted  as  a  little  set-off  to  a  good  head  of  auburn  hair,  which  was  rather 
inclined  to  be  what  some  of  my  sporting  friends  would  call  *^  ginger 
hackle,"  completed  the  picture. 
^  *«  Has  O'Hara  come  ?"  asked  our  host. 
6  **Hehas,  sir." 

"  Well  then,  tell  him  to  come  up,"  said  J.  A .    "  You  will  see  now 

as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  wild  Irishman  as  could  be  found  from  Cape 
Clear  to  the  Black  North.  A  fine  active  fellow,  the  terror  of  all 
poachers,  and  the  best  hand  with  a  stick  in  the  kingdom  !  When  he 
goes,  ril  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  him." 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  as  if  from  the  finger  of  a  fairy,  and  a  giant 
stood  in  the  threshold.  We  all  looked  curiously  to  see  the  stranger,  the 
master  of  the  shillelagh,  and  certainly  his  appearance  was  most  striking. 
He  stood  about  six-feet-two,  with  a  herculean  figure  proportioned  to 
his  height.  His  countenance  handsome,  but  singular,  the  forehead 
partly  hidden  by  dark  curly  hair,  and  the  face  illuminated  by  a  pair  of 
black  eyes  that  were  literally  lambent  with  a  fire  of  their  own.  His 
coat  was  none  of  the  best,  made  of  country  frieze,  but  his  knee-breeches 
of  corduroy  were  unexceptionable,  and  finished  off  at  the  knees  with 
hanging  ribbons  that  fell  over  a  stout  pair  of  calves.  In  one  hand  he 
held  his  caubeen,  and  in  the  other  a  thick  blackthorn  stick,  which  was 
.manipulated  as  if  it  were  a  switch. 

**  Well,  O'Hara,  what  report  do  you  make  of  the  lake  ?"  said  our 
host. 

**  There  were  over  fifty  pair  on  it  this  morning,  your  honour,  and  I  am 
rather  under  than  over  the  mark.    They  were  mostly  ducks,  so  I*m 
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thhilring  your  hononra  will  baye  good  sport ;  bat  jou  must  be  early, 
jmtlemeD,  as  day  breaks  a  few  minutes  after  six." 

**  Tbat  is  good  news,  O^Hara.  Have  you  got  tbe  <  flat-bottomed'  on 
the  mer,  and  eyerything  prepared  to  drive  it  well  up  and  down  1" 

"  Lave  that  to  me,  sir,  and  never  fear ;  I  never  railed  ye  yet.  The 
shades  are  in  illegant  order,  and  you  cannot  but  have  fine  sport.'* 

With  a  glass  of  whiskey  to  O'Hara,  who  politely  drank  our  healths, 
he  was  dismissed  for  the  night,  with  the  parting  injunction  to  be  in 
time  and  meet  us  at  the  edge  of  the  river,  where  we  should  land,  our 
jomney  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  lake  being  performed  by 
water.  Highly  elated  by  the  good  tidings  of  the  morrow's  sport»  we 
resumed  the  business  or  rather  pleasure  of  the  evening,  and  drawing 
closer  to  the  table,  we  lit  the  fragrant  cigar,  quaffed  the  flowing  bowl^ 
and  asked  our  host  for  the  career  of  his  proteg^,  Phelim  0*Hara. 

**  Career,  is  it  T  He  would  be  a  clever  man  who  could  tell  that,  for 
I  fancy  he  has  seen  both  the  dark  and  the  light  side  of  nature ;  but  1*11 
g^e  yon  his  performance  in  the  West. 

"  One  season  I  sent  him  to  our  friend  B ,  to  mind  his  salmon 

fishery,  as  a  barger  or  watcher.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  determined  and 
faithful  fellow,  whose  word  could  be  depended  on,  and  as  brave  as  a 
Uon*  In  short,  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  So  off  he  went  to 
Connemara  to  watch  the  spawning  fish  during  the  winter  months.  His 
resolute  determination  to  ao  his  duty,  and  the  success  that  attended  his 
efforts  in  repressing  the  lawless  depredations  of  the  wild  denizens  of  the 
far  west  was  such,  that  not  only  was  the  rancour  of  the  baflied  poachers 
excited,  but  also  that  of  the  head-bailiff,  one  Brian  ,  who,  conscious 
not  only  of  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  but  of  actual 
collusion  with  the  rogues,  vowed  a  deadly  vengeance  on  the  officious 
interloper,  whose  energy  and  success  were  but  indices  to  his  own  dere- 
liction of  duty. 

"  When  a  man  is  determined  upon  a  wrong  doing,  Satan  seldom  leaves 
him  without  an  opportunity ;  and  accordingly,  upon  one  bitter  dark  night 
in  January,  Brian  accompanied  Phelim  on  his  night's  patrol,  and  was 
treacherously  persuaded,  when  almost  overpowered  with  fatigue,  and 
drenched  to  the  skin  by  the  pitiless  rain  that  fell  in  torrents  throughout 
the  night,  to  take  a  few  minutes*  repose  in  a  low  shebeen-house,  which 
stood  invitingly  by,  and  there  resuscitate  nature  with  a  dandy  of  punch. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  the  tempting  beverase  tasted,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  our  hero  found  himself  attacked  by  a  number  of  desperate 
ruffians,  who  seemed  savagely  determined  to  make  an  end  of  him  and 
his  interference  for  ever.  They  however  counted  without  their  host ; 
for  personal  strength,  conscious  rectitude,  and  an  incomparable  science 
in  the  use  of  his  blackthorn,  rendered  O'Hara  an  ugly  customer;  so 
much  so  indeed,  that  Brian,  who  had  been  all  along  officiously  pre- 
tending to  act  as  peacemaker  between  the  combatants,  perceiving  the 
critical  state  of  the  contest,  snatched  up  a  three-leg  stool,  and  aimed  a 
murderous  blow  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  fellow.  But  he  was  mistaken 
in  his  antagonist.  The  ubiquitous  blackthorn  averted  the  impending 
crash,  and  a  well-directed  left-hander  sent  the  discomfited  and  now  dis- 
covered traitor  to  the  ground.     The  somewhat  tardy  entrance  of  the 
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landlord  put  an  end  to  the  fray,  and  the  haih'ff  and  his  myrmidon^ 
retired  from  the  contest  in  somewhat  sorry  ph'ght. 

"  Stung  with  the  treacherous  conduct  of  his  ally,  and  unsatisfied  with 
the  punishment  he  had  already  administered,  Phelim  followed  the  baf- 
fled rogue  to  his  dwelling,  and  then  and  there  pulling  him  from  the  con- 
cealment of  the  bedclothes,  administered  to  the  naked  brute  a  good  dreu- 
ing.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  judicial 
decision.  Of  course,  there  was  the  usual  amount  of  hard  swearing, 
rendering  it  difficult  for  parties  unacquainted  with  all  the  particulars  to 
arrive  at  the  truth ;  but  so  strong  was  the  faith  placed  in  Phelim's  honest 
face  and  good  character,  that  the  mild  sentence  of  six  hours*  imprison- 
ment, for  the  acknowledged  assault,  was  all  the  satisfaction  awarded  to 
the  conspirators. 

V I  may,  however,  add,  that  the  leniency  of  the  judge  was  not  duly  ap- 
preciated by  Phelim,  nor  did  it  appease  his  wrath. 

** '  Will  your  honour,'  he  entreated,  *  order  the  police  to  give  me  tip 
my  ould  blackthorn ;  and  may  the  Lord  protect  my  kind  master  from 
the  villany  of  that  blackguard !  He  has  now  his  faction  about  him  ;  but 
put  us  into  a  room,  and  I'll  lay  down  my  month's  wages,  and  let  him  do 
the  same,  and  let  the  man  that  is  able  take  both.'" 

Thus  ended  J.  A 's  anecdote  of  his  proteg^,  Phelim  O'Hara ; 

soon  after  which  we  all  rose  from  the  table  to  seek  our  beds,  "  Early  to 
bed,  and  early  to  rise,"  being  the  motto  of  a  duck-shooter. 

One  short  glance  at  my  table  showed  me  that  all  things  were  ready 
for  the  morrow.  Two  flasks  of  Lawrence's  No.  2  coarse-grain  powder, 
plenty  of  spare  No.  5  shot,  a  pile  of  pink-edged  wadding,  and  a  box  of 
caps,  lay  beside  my  two  "Lancaster"  guns,  which  were  comfbrtably 
ensconced  in  India-rubber  covers.  These  warlike  preparations  were  for 
the  ducks  ;  whilst  for  myself,  I  complacently  regarded  a  little  flask  mine 
host  had  sent,  containing  a  glass  of  the  best  Cognac.  So  fur  for  the 
inner  man  ;  as  for  the  outer,  on  a  horse  before  the  fire  plenty  of  warm 
clothing  dangled,  flanked  by  a  pair  of  waterproof  boots  from  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire,  where  erstwhile  they  had  done  good  service. 

At  four  0* clock,  J.  A 's  head  man  in  these  matters,  Mr.  Duflfy, 

walked  into  the  room,   and  roused  me  from  my  slumbers,  adding  that 
the  master  did  not  feel  very  well,  and  would  not  go. 

So  out  I  turned,  and  proceeded  to  dress,  first  taking  a  peep  from  the 
window  to  see  how  the  morning  looked,  the  first  care  and  duty  of  the 
sportsman,  be  he  hunter,  shooter,  or  fisher.  The  morning  was  pitchy 
dark  and  breathless,  but  soft  and  balmy.  The  want  of  wind  was  a 
drawback,  but  as  it  did  not  rain,  I  was  easily  reconciled. 

Cheerful  voices  in  the  adjoining  rooms  showed  that  my  companions 
were  in  good  heart,  and  ready  for  the  fray  ;  and  mine  host  coming  in 
in  his  dressing-gown,  radiant  with  smiles,  urged  me  to  complete  my  toi- 
lette as  speedily  as  possible,  and  come  and  attack  a  fresh  egg  and  a  cup 
of  scalding  co£fee.  So,  putting  my  ammunition  into  a  bag,  a  fur  cap  of 
otter- skin  on  ray  head,  and  both  guns  under  my  arms,  I  entered  the 
sitting-room,  somewhat  like  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Round  the  comfortable  table  we  were  again  seated,  and  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  blazing  turf  fire.  Soon  the  fresh  eggs  disappeared  ;  a 
slight  foundation  for  the  good  things  J.  A promised  when  we  should 
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letnrn.  Many  wefre  tie  conjectures  and  anticipations  uttered,  as  we 
beguiled  the  short  half-hour  before  five  o*clock,  the  time  appointed  for 
tat  departate.  The  tobacco  smoked  orer  night  with  such  satisfaction, 
was  now  heartily  condemned,  and  the  usual  etcuses  put  forward,  in  case 
we  should  not  shoot,  as  we  all  knew  we  could,  had  it  not  been  '  fot 
this  or  for  that." 

Time  was  called^  and  out  we  all  sallied  into  the  morning  air.  The 
scent  was  highly  picturesque.  In  front  of  the  lodge  were  two  men  with 
kntems  to  light  us  over  a  marshy  meadow  to  the  rirer's  edge.  A 
young  moon  bad  just  risen,  and  showed  in  the  dark  honxon  a  thm  cres* 
cent  rf  light — 

«'Tha  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow." 

When  we  readied  the  riret's  edge,  we  found  two  boats  in  readiness,  well 
manned*  to  bear  us  down  the  stream  of  the  river  Inny.  The  retrieyer»-^ 
for  there  were  two— filie,  brown,  curly,  water-dogs,  of  the  Castle  Forbes 
breed,  dashed  into  one,  Friskey  and  Joy  well  knowing  the  errand  thet 
Were  tkos  unkeilneled  for.    Duck  was  called  out  peremptorily,  and  took 

her  seat  with  me  in  the  bow  of  the  larger  boat,  Captain  W taking 

the  tiller,  and  my  other  companion  seated  himself  comfortably  in  a 
second  boat,  with  I>ufiy  to  steer. 

Off  we  set,  and  ^ded  down  the  stream,  which  looked  even  wider  than 
it  was  under  the  fcinrer  light  of  the  rising  moon.  Down  we  went  before 
the  current,  the  splash  of  the  ''  tuneful  oar'*  flushing,  as  we  descended, 
quantities  of  fowl  which  had  fed  along  the  banks  throughout  the  night. 
They  were  not  perceptible  to  the  eye>  but  f^m  their  note,  or  the  sound  of 
their  wing,  each  species  was  recognised  by  a  practised  earas  soon  as  sprung* 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  boats  emerged  on  Lough  Iron,  a  fine 
sheet  of  unruffled  water,  which  we  trayeraed  with  speed,  steering  in  the 
direelion  of  the  river  which  flows  out  on  the  other  side,  and  leaving  be* 
hind  a  wake  like  a  silver  thread,  until,  after  about  an  hour's  row  down 
the  river,  we  arrived  at  our  destitiation  without  any  accident,  save  once 
|rounding  from  mistaking  the  channel.  Here  we  found  CHara,  our 
mead  of  the  evening  before,  ready  with  his  flat-bottomed  boat  to  receive 
tis  on  landing,  and  Urging  dispatch,  aa 

**  Night's  candles  were  burned  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stood  tip- toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops«" 

This  was  unfortunately  true,  as  the  horizon  began  to  be  '^  laced  **  in 
the  East,  showing  those  **  envious  streaks  *^  that  moved  the  lament  of 
the  saddened  Romeo.  So  out  we  bundled  with  all  haste^  as  we  could 
not  say  with  truth — 

**  Ton  grey  was  not  the  moming*8  eye," 

and  moved  across  a  flat  and  wet  bog  for  LoughnagaU,  which  contains 
about  four  Irish  acres  of  water,  and  to  reach  which  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  bog  had  to  be  crossed.  Our  lanterns  shone  brightlv,  like 
Will-o-the-wips,  throwing  a  broad  gleam  of  light  on  those  treacherous 
spots  on  whicn  it  was  not  safe  to  step,  and  led  the  advance  until  the 
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lake  was  reached,  when  we  separated,  each  for  his  own  **  shade,"  under 
the  guidance  of  our  boatmen.  .  Several  early  birds,  and  a  flock  of  wild 
geese,  rose  as  we  came  to  the  lake,  so  we  hurried  on ;  and  hardly  had  I 

reached  my  "  shade,"  than  W called  out,  in  an  excited  voice,  **  For 

God's  sake  put  out  the  lantern  and  get  into  your  shade  at  once,  as  I 
hear  the  birds  coming.     Stoop !  stoop !" 

I  made  a  rush  into  the  shade,  and  doused  the  lantern  with  as  much 
celerity  as  if  a  body  of  Russians  were  on  me.  A  minute  had  scarcely 
elapsed  ere  we  were  all  concealed  in  our  respective  shades  and  listening 
to  the  wing  of  the  approaching  birds,  as  they  came  quick  and  strong. 
Little  Duck  was  almost  inclined  to  whine,  she  danced  and  trembled  so 
at  my  feet,  conscious  of  the  approach  of  the  fowl.  The  quick,  shrill 
whistle  of  the  wing  proclaimed  the  flock  to  be  ducks,  which  was  soon 
made  more  manifest  by  a  **  quack !  quack  !*'  from  the  leading  mallard. 
This  flock  did  not  come  straight  down  at  the  lake,  but  took  a  wheel  outside 
our  shades,  and  out  of  reach  of  our  guns,  so  that  the  excitement  was 
intense.  In  a  minute  or  so  they  would  be  within  range  of  one  gun  or 
the  other,  and  who  was  to  be  the  lucky  man  to  get  a  *'  pelt "  into  the 
flock  was  the  nervous  question,  for  the  next  round  they  would  pitch ! 
The  mystery  was  solved  in  a  minute.    Two  quick,  bright  gleams  of 

of  fire  flashed  from  the  shade  of  Major  B ,  followed  in  succession 

by  the  two  clear,  loud  reports  of  his  "  Purday,"  and  then  came  two 
familiar  whacks,  loud  and  hollow,  in  the  water,  proclaiming  the  death 
of  two  heavy  ducks.  Lucky  man !  A  heavy  sign  followed  the  frostra- 
tion  of  my  nervous  expectations. 

And  now  might  be  seen  the  frightened  fowl  rising  high  in  the  air, 
with  shrilly  notes,  proclaiming  the  dangers  they  had  escaped,  and  seek- 
ing refuge  in  the  darkness  of  the  firmament  from  the  terrors  of  the 
dawn. 

One  word  of  congratulation  shouted  across  the  little  lake  to  Major 

B ,  and  all  was  silence  again ;  but  not  for  long,  for,  not  far  off,  in 

the  duskey  grey,  I  indistinctly  saw  two  birds  pitch,  and  then  swim  side 
by  side  into  the  calm  water  towards  the  shelter  of  the  bank.  My  gun 
was  quietly  advanced  through  the  heath  that  was  stuck  around  the 
shade  ;  pidpitating,  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  saw  to  my  joy,  as  soon  as 
the  smoke  cleared  off,  the  birds^-one  motionless,  the  other  going  round 
and  round  on  the  water  Kke  a  tee-to-tum  ;  though  I  knew  they  were 
ducks,  yet  the  morning  was  still  so  dark  I  could  not  tell  their  gender. 

Soon,  however,  the  air  was  again  enUvened  by  the  play  of  the  wing, 
or  the  answering  call  of  the  comine  fowl.  Some  so  cautious  they 
would  scarcely  dare  to  approach,  perhaps  from  having  had  a  warm 
reception  some  morning  this  winter ;  others  heedlessly  dashing  into  the 
lake,  and  either  leaving  a  comrade  dead  on  the  water,  or  narrowly  escap- 
ing that  fate  themselves.  The  excitement  was  great,  and  the  firing 
equal  to  a  sortie  from  the  Malakoff.  We  were  having  a  splendid 
morning's  sport. 

"  Detested  sport. 
That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain  ; 
That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shrieks 
Of  harmless  nature  I'* 
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odaims  Mr.  Cowper ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  for  a  clean  shot 

Icares   but  little  pain  in  *'  harmless  nature/'  and  Major  B had 

naUedhis  mallards  as  dead  as  a  hammer. 

Here^  during  a  brief  cessation  of  the  cannonade  from  the  shade* 
let  me  describe  the  scene  enacting  around.  The  morning  breaks 
gradually  from  the  East,  tinging  the  sky  with  a  soft  and  sub- 
dued l^t,  which  discloses  the  margin  of  the  little  lake  and  the 
moor  around.  From  this  the  wildest  notes  proceed.  The  lark 
warbles  sweetly,  as  it  mounts  high  in  the  air  ;  the  old  cock  grouse 
(and  many  there  are  in  this  primeval  locaUty)  flies  from  his  resting 
place,' and  drops  on  a  heathery  tussock,  thus  obtaining  a  httle  elevation. 
On  this  he  proudly  stands  and  plumes  himself;  then,  with  head  erect, 
he  sends  forth  his  challenge  to  all  around.  Thus  he  crows,  *^  Corr, 
Qoack,  quadc !  oorr,  quack  quack,  quack  quack !  go  back,  go  back  1" 
This  he  repeats  many  times,  with  a  distinct  pronunciation,  and  then 
suddenly  rising  some  ten  feet  in  the  air,  shakes  the  dew  from  off  his 
plmnage,  and  pounces  again  on  the  tussock  to  renew  his  call.  The 
plover  peewits  as  he  flies  to  the  meadow  lands  ;  the  curlew  whistles  hia 
melancholy  note,  perhaps  his  last,  as  he  flies  towards  the  Uttle  lake, 
and  thousands  of  starlings  rustle  in  the  air,  dividing  it,  in  their  rapid 
flight,  as  they  come  from  the  tall  reeds  of  the  river,  where  they  have 
perdied  during  the  night,  to  join  their  sable  ^ends  from  the  rookery. 

W ,  who  is  not  only  a  good  sportsman,  but  acquainted  with  the 

muses,  made  some  lines  on  the  ideas  su^ested  by  the  early  movements 
of  the  wild  birds  of  the  marsh,  which  being,  as  I  conceive,  not  only 
appropriate  bnt  worthy  of  record,  I  here  introduce : — 

<' Poised  in  the  air,  with  spiral  grace. 

The  heath-cock  meets  mom's  earliest  ray ; 
Then  falling,  starlike,  through  the  space. 

With  joyous  crow  annouoces  day. 
Shakes  from  his  wings  night's  misty  dew. 

His  spangled  feathers,  plumes,  to  please  ; 
Then  calls  his  mate  to  him  so  true. 

And  each  their  early  wants  appease. 
Cries  from  wild  birds,  in  doubtful  note. 

Wending  their  way,  by  instinct  led. 
O'er  heathery  waste  now  constant  float. 

Nor  cease  till  their  long  course  is  sped." 

A  low  whistle  was  now  heard  from  a  shade,  the  warning  of  the 
approach  of  more  fowl,  and  all  crouched  again.  Swiftly  they  came,  and 
were  now  quite  perceptible  before  they  reached  the  lake,  dayhght  having 
made  such  progress.  Their  flight  was  rather  high,  so  that  they  were 
allowed  to  pass,  until  taking  a  wheel  out  into  the  bay,  they  turned  their 
flight,  and  returned  at  the  back  of  my  shade  to  sweep  into  the  lake, 
when  a  right  and  left  from  my  "  Lancaster''  settled  a  duck  and  mallard. 

Thus  the  sport  continued.  Now,  one  gun  or  another  getting  either  a 
single  shot,  or  a  right  and  left,  at  flocks,  pairs,  or  single  birds,  of  either 
ducks,  widgeon,  or  teal.  Nothing  is  prettier  in  shooting  than  to  drop 
a  duck  that  is  flying  high  over  the  water ;  she  comes  down  vnth  a 
"  whack  "  that  seems  to  make  a  hole  where  she  falls.    W— *8  excite- 
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ment-HUdd  he  is  not  onlj  a  keen,  bat  a  capital  shot*— was  Teiy  great* 
One  time  he  holloed  out — 'Tor  goodness  sake,  do  not  raise  jour  head 
so  high  above  the  shade,  for  the  birds  will  be  scared  I"  Down  I  went, 
of  course ;  but  curiosity  would  not  let  me  long  Ue  concealed,  and  when 
raising  my  head  again  to  get  a  survey  of  what  was  going  on,  either 
among  the  wounded  fowl  on  the  lake,  or  at  those  approaching,  I  saw  the 
pale  face  of  my  excellent  friend  gazing  intently  about,  and  I  commenced 
uuighing  at  Aim,  when  suddenly  he  exclaimed — 

''Stoop!  Stoop  I  Here's  a  flock  of  curlew  coming!"  and,  aurely 
enough,  I  heard  their  melancholy  note  as  thev  advanced  across  the  bay* 

"Surely  you  will  not  waste  powder  on  those  fishy  birds:  no  on« 
would  eat  them,  and  you  will  only  soare  the  fowl  if  more  are  coming  i" 

''  Fishy !  By  Jove,  sir,  there  is  no  better  eating  than  a  curlew  that 
has  been  iolanii  for  some  time.  Did  vou  never  hear  the  distich  of  the 
time  of  Henry  the  VIII  ?— 

ff  ( The  curlew,  be  she  white,  or  be  she  black. 
She  carries  tenpence  on  her  back  1 '  " 

At  soon  as  this  flight  of  poetry  had  subsided,  we  sunk  in  our  shades  in 
order  that  the  flight  of  curlews  should  not  be  diverted,  and  to  allow  my 

friend  W to  take  down  one  of  his  tenpenny  birds  if  he  could,  which| 

before  long,  he  bad  the  gratification  of  doing  by  a  long  shot.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  the  bird  dropped  in  the  water,  for,  being  only  winged,  he 
might  not  have  got  her  had  she  fallen  on  terrd-firm^  where  her  long 
legs  might  have  enabled  her  to  escape.  We  had  now  fired  about 
forty-five  shots  from  the  three  shades,  and  with  very  good  success  ;  and 
as  it  was  evident  the  sport  was  over  for  this  morning,  it  being  near  nine 
o'clock,  we  agreed  to  leave  our  ambuscade  and  collect  the  game.  Our 
proceedings  were  after  this  fashion.     One  party  hunted  the  edge  of  the 

lake,  on  one  side,  with  W ^'s  retriever,  looking  for  winged  birds, 

whilst  Duffy,  with  "little  Duck,"  hunted  the  other,  first  sending  her  in 
for  the  dead  birds,  where  they  were  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
there  not  being  wind  enough  to  float  them  in. 

The  dogs  soon  fetched  these  out  in  rapid  succession ;  no  breed  of  ani- 
mals being  such  quick  swimmers,  so  fond  of  the  water,  or  impervious  to 
cold,  as  the  brown  water-spaniel  of  Ireland,  better  known  as  the  "  Castle 
Forbes  breed ;''  nor  are  there  more  sagacious  dogs  in  existence,  as  they 
are  able  to  do  anything  short  of  actual  talking  to  yon,  though  not  quite 
so  clever  as  the  Yankee  dog  that  could  swaUow  half-a-crown  and 
'WOULD  bring  up  three-and-sixpence  I  One  of  the  old  breed  of  re- 
trievers saved  the  life  of  the  late  Lord  Forbes,  by  jumping  into  his  bed 
and  waking  him,  when  he  found  the  flames  rushing  into  his  bedroom ; 
he  would  have  been  burned  to  death  but  for  the  singular  sagacity  of  this 
fi&ithful  animal,  whose  name,  '*  Pilot,"  deserves  recording*  Here  also 
must  be  narrated  how,  upon  the  morning  of  which  we  write,  "  Uttle 
Duck"  shewed  her  good  nose  and  breeding  to  perfection.  I  had  shot  a 
mallard,  which  dropped  winged  on  the  bog,  within  ten  yards  of  the  lake, 
earhr  in  the  action,  and  did  not  go  to  look  for  it  until  some  hour  and  a- 
halr  afterwards*  A  foolish  thing  to  have  done,  for,  as  the  bird  fell 
ifipged,  the  dog  should  have  been  sent  for  it  at  onoe ;  but,  as  the  coming 
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Mrdi  might  hsrt  been  scared,  it  was  agreed  that  aD  Tetriering  was  to 
take  place  after  die  sport  was  orer. 

Dock  then  was  brought  to  as  near  the  place  as  we  conld  gness  that 
the  bird  had  fallen,  and  told  to  '*  seek  lost  I"  Nothing  more  was  said 
to  her :  for  I  consider  that  practice  of  perpetually  whistling  and  working 
a  retriever  about,  and  talking  to  him  in  the  usual  fashion  of '*  Qood  dog ! 
kle !  seek  lost  !'*  and  so  on,  distracts  the  animal's  attention  and  deadens 
his  own  instinct.  Little  Duck  began  beating  about  in  a  curious,  sig-zag 
iishion,  working  by  degrees  away  from  the  lake  and  across  the  bog, 
her  anxiety,  and  the  rapid  motion  of  ber  tail,  shewing  evident  symptoma 
of  her  having  winded  the  bird.  Dufly  remained  behind  until  she  had 
proceeded  more  than  a  hundred  yards  in  advance,  and  then  followed  her 
slowly.  Then  both  disappeared  out  of  my  sight,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  a  long  hunt  that  they  returned.  Duck  having  retrieved  the  mallard 
from  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  which  this  bird  had  run  across  the 
bog,  and  this  she  did  on  a  stale  scent  of  more  than  an  hour-and-a-half ! 
I  should  here  mention,  that  water-fowl,  when  knocked  down  on  the 
water,  if  not  killed,  always  make  for  the  land,  where  they  either  conceal 
themselves  under  the  shelving  banks  of  the  lake,  or  run  up  on  the  shore, 
and  often  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  they  do,  I  presume,  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  pain  of  the  water  on  their  wounds. 

^PHien  all  the  lake  round  had  been  hunted,  and  as  much  done  to  find 
lost  birds  as  could  be  in  a  reasonable  time,  we  returned  to  our  boats, 
which  lay  in  the  river,  ready  to  bear  us  homewards  to  breakfast,  and  on 
reaching  them,  counted  our  game,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  seven  pair 
of  ducks,  nine  teal,  five  widgeon,  and  two  divers,  to  say  nothing  of 

W ^*s  curlew.     These  we  duly  stored  in  the  boats,  with  the  dogs 

and  all  our  traps,  and  then  away  we  started,  Major  B-- —  leading  the 
convoy  in  the  swiftest  craft.  Ke-traversing  the  waters  we  had  covered 
on  our  way  to  the  shooting  ground,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bag  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  "  male  golden^eye,"  and  we  in  our  boat  killed  a 

pochard,  and  a  couple  of  redshanks,  which  mv  friend  W would 

shoot,  also  against  my  remonstrance,  insisting  tnat  they  were  excellent 
birds  on  the  dish,  though  he  had  no  ancient  distich  to  certify  as  to  his 
correctness. 

"  Homeward  bound,  when  all  was  done. 
Still  my  thoughts  to  breakfast  turned  I" 

And  after  a  pull  of  a  little  more  than  an  hour,  we  landed  close  to  our 
host's  lodge,  who  was  ready,  and  in  a  hurry,  to  get  us  to  a  comfortable 
repast. 

This  break/astf  as  part  of  the  morning's  sport,  ought  to  be  described, 
and  with  it  we  will  conclude.  Conceive  then  the  party,  shaved  and 
dressed,  and  in  the  aforementioned  comfortable  sittins^-room,  round  a 
table,  with  cloth  of  snowy  whiteness,  laden  with  an  appetizing  burden. 

Let  us  look  at  J.  A ^*s  preparations.     What  are  those  things  on  the 

bars  of  the  grate?  His  battery !  Yes,  that  is  the  name  for  the  best  of 
all  inventions.  Lo  and  behold,  two  things  which  look  vastly  like  large 
glue-pots  on  the  top  bar,  steaming  away.  They  are  metal,  and  hold 
boiling  water,  in  which  stand  crocks  like  those  used  for  jam.    These 
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Gontain,  the  one,  matton-catlets,  and  the  other  hashed  wild-fowl. 
They  are  kept  piping  hot  from  standing  in  boiling  water  contained  by 
the  aforesaid  glne-pots,  and  can  be  taken  ont  and  handed  round  when 
called  for.  Our  host,  when  at  dinner,  has  a  formidable  array  of  these, 
which  contain  not  only  entr^s,  but  hot  oyster-sauce  for  his  haddock, 
sloak  (Anglice  Lover)  for  his  mutton,  spinach,  mashed  potatoes,  &c.,  &c* 
Then  on  the  side-table  hisses  and  sputters  a  ''  dispatcher,"  in  which 
is  heated  up  the  remains  of  the  fish  of  the  night  before,  with  a  few 
slices  of  pig's-cheek,  some  sauces,  fresh  butter,  &c^  making  a  glorious 
compound  for  a  hungry  mortal ;  and  on  the  table  itself  are  hot  bread, 
toast,  marmalade,  and  egg-cups,  ready  to  receiye  the  eggs,  three 
minutes  and  three-quarters  after  they  are  ordered!    Talk  of  Scotch 

breakfasts  I    What  can  equal  an  Irish  one  ?  such  a  one  as  J.  A can 

giye  you — sally-luns,  slim-cakes,  ^ddle-bread,  hashes,  stews,  fish,  &c. 

And  what  about  his  tea  ?    Our  fhend  W and  our  host  haye  rather 

a  delight  in  passing  Utile  harmless  jokes  on  each  other ;  and  J.  A 

told  me  of  his  "  Assam  tea,"  and  how  W gave  him  an  order  for  ten 

pounds  of  the  same,  he  never  before  having  tasted  such  flavoured  tea* 

And  what  was  it  ?  J,  A had  dropped  a  rose-lozenge  in  the  tea-pot, 

which  flavoured  the  decoction  for  W— — ,  who  asked  what  the  tea  was  ? 
and  was  told  it  was  ** Assam  tea,*  but  very  dear,  and  very  rare. 
**  Well  then,  old  boy,  buy  me  ten  pounds,  for  I  never  tasted  anything 
so  fine  1" 
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KECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  RIVER  COSTELLO. 

Hie  Costdlo  as  a  Fishery— The  Amval — The  Prediction— The  Dinner^. 
The  next  Morning — ^The  Prediction  fulfilled— The  Adventures  of  the 
Day — ^Tfae  second  day's  Dinner— The  Merry  Par^— The  Dream — The 
Warning— The  Mominff  Walk— The  Eagles— The  Sleep  in  the  Heather— 
The  Wet  Day  on  Dha  Loogh — ^The  Eag&'s  Inded8ion.-.The  Haymaking 
Seasoo — ^The  Breaking.up  uie  Encampment. 

Dear  Mb.  Editor, — As  your  po:res  are  open  to  coDtributioDS  on 
sporting  sabjects,  I  shall  endeavour  from  memory  to  give  you  an 
account  of  a  day's  fishing  which  I  enjoyed  some  years  ago  on  the 
Costelloy  a  river  holding  most  deservedly  a  high  rank  among  the  many 
excellent  fishing  stations  of  the  far  West.  To  many  of  your  readers, 
particularly  in  the  sister  coimtry.  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  Spitzbergen,  is 
less  a  ''terra  incognita"  than  the  lonely  and  sequestered  lodge  of  Cos- 
tello :  indeed,  while  I,  a  stranger,  know  every  stream  and  pool  in  this 
extraordinary  river,  I  have  met  with  many  persons  who  have  lived 
within  twenty  miles  of  it,  and  yet  are  quite  ignorant  of  its  locality. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  tried  nearly  all  the  celebrated 
waters  in  Mayo  and  Connemara.  I  have  fished  the  Spiddal,  from  the 
Waterfall  to  the  sea ;  I  have  slain  many  a  seven-pound  white  trout  in 
the  stormy  waters  of  the  gloomy  Dhuloch ;  I  have  been  led  by  a 
twenty-pound  salmon  from  the  bridge  of  Delphi  (the  river  swollen 
after  four  days  rain)  a  good  mile  down  the  rugged  banks ;  and  while 
the  rod  bent  to  the  wheel,  and  the  line  ran  furiously  through  the  rings, 
as  tiie  enraged  fish  rushed  madly  down  the  flooded  stream,  without  a 
chance  on  my  part  of  turning  him,  I  have  watched  him  in  his  desperate 
plunges  with  mingled  hope  and  fear,  and  finally, ''  foiling  his  wild  rage 
by  steady  skill,"  have  landed  him  in  triumph  at  the  Deadman's  Hole. 
I  have  lived  for  a  week  in  the  lonely  islet  on  Lough  Inver,  and  have 
been  piloted  by  Martin  Conneely  over  the  waters  of  Screeb  and  Lug- 
ceendiurra.  With  the  splash  of  my  oar,  I  have  startled  the  eagle  firom 
bis  eyrie  in  one  of  the  rocky  islets  which  stud  the  bosom  of  the  distant 
and  unfir^quented  Lough  Inagh.  I  have,  with  the  assistance  of  my 
boatman,  carried  my  frail  bark  across  the  narrow  isthmus  which 
separates  Dhuloch  from  the  ''lone  GlancuUen  lake,"  and  launching 
upon  its  waters,  which,  from  their  almost  inaccessible  position,  are 
seldom  visited  by  the  angler,  have  filled  my  boat  with  white  trout  of 
the  largest  size.  To  each  and  all  of  these  fisheries  I  award  the  due 
meed  of  praise;  but  give  me  a  few  pleasant  companions,  and  a  showery 
windy  month  of  July,  and  I  will  pitch  my  tent  at  Costello  in  preference 
to  any  fishing  station  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  was  late  on  a  July  evening,  after  a  long  and  weary  walk  across 
the  mountains,  that  we  reached  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Costello 
river,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lodge.  There  was  just  light  enough 
for  me  to  point  out  to  my  companions  two  rocks,  which  showed  their 
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heads  over  the  water  at  the  top  of  a  rapid  stream  some  hundred  yards 
ahove  the  bridge.     '^  You  will  hook  your  first  salmon  to-morrow,  close 

to  those  rocks,"  I  observed  to  P ,  who,  up  to  this  time,  had  never 

angled  for  any  higher  prize  than  the  small  trout  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Wicklow.  P  ■  shook  his  head,  and  seemed 
to  think  such  a  feat  far  beyond  his  skill. 

We  soon  entered  the  loogp,  and  in  a  short  time  sat  down  to  a  dinner, 
to  which  we  were  well  inolhied  to  do  ample  justice.  "  Jack  Mulloy,'' 
with  his  greyhounds,  had  crossed  the  mountains  the  day  before,  to  give 
notice  of  our  approach,  and  had  brought  in  a  brace  of  hares,  which  had 
been  reduced  to  most  palatable  soup.  One  of  the  keepers  had  been  up 
the  river  about  five  o'clock,  when  the  heat  of  the  day  was  past  and  a 
few  clouds  were  over  the  sun,  and,  in  proof  of  his  success,  at  the  head 
of  the  table  smoked  a  splendid  fresh  run  salmon,  of  twelve  pounds 
weight,  which,  three  hours  before,  had  been  swimming  in  Corrigmore 
Pod.  Some  of  the  fishermen  from  the  bay  had  called  and  left  a  fine 
turbot,  with  a  couple  of  lobsters  to  keep  him  in  countenance ;  there  was  a 
saddle  of  five-year-old  mountain  mutton,  with  chickens  and  bacon  to 
retire  upon.    Nor  were  we  without  a  glass  of  genuine  sherry,  just,  as 

old  G said,  "  to  dry  our  feet "  after  the  mountain  walk.     The 

ubiquitous  Guinness  had  contrived  to  transmit  a  barrel  of  XX.  to 
this  almost]inaccessible  region.  And  who  that  has  sat  over  the  turf  fire 
at  Costello,  after  a  hard  day's  exercise,  and  long-continued  wetting,  will 
fail  to  appreciate,  and  gratefully  remember,  the  mountain-dew  which 
the  faithful  John  Connor  produced  from  some  mysterious  depositorji 
about  which  no  one  made  any  particular  inquiry. 

Our  long  walk  disposed  us  all  to  retire  early,  and  a  somewhat  late 
hour  found  us  assembled  round  the  breakfast-table  the  following 
morning.  During  the  night,  the  weather  had  changed  very  much  ;  th6 
day  before  had  been  hot  and  sultry^  without  a  breath  of  air;  but  now  it 
was  raining  heavily  and  thickly,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  the  south- 
west blowing  up  the  river,  in  opposition  to  th6  stream.  It  is  well 
known  that,  next  to  farmers,  there  are  no  subjects  of  her  Majesty  so 
given  to  grumble  about  the  weather  as  fishermen.  There  is  always 
something  wrong.  "  It  is  too  hot."  **  The  sun  is  too  bright."  "  The 
water  is  too  low.  "  The  river  is  too  high.**  **  There  is  rain  over 
head.*  "  The  weather  is  too  squally ;"  or,  worse  than  all,  "  the  wind 
is  from  the  east."  These,  and  a  hundred  other  reasons,  are  always  at 
hand  to  excuse  want  of  patience  or  lack  of  skill ;  and  certainly,  on 
this  particular  morning,  as  far  as  we  could  judge  from  the  parlour 
window,  the  clerk  of  the  weather  seemed  to  have  put  a  black  mark 
against  us  in  his  book.  We  therefore  lingered  over  our  ample  break- 
fast, no  one  appearing  willing  to  leave  the  comfortable  shelter  of  the 
house  for  the  bleak  imiospitable  moor  through  which  the  Costello  makes 
its  way  to  the  sea.  However^  I  observed  four  or  five  wild-looking  men, 
with  large  panniers  strapped  across  their  shoulders,  and  each  provided 
with  a  gaff  and  a  spacious  landing-net ;  they  seemed  entirely  indifferent 
to  the  continued  soaking  of  the  rain,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  in  at 
the  window,  apparently  contemplating  our  dilatory  proceedings  with 
impatience. 
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At  IttDgth  the  £uthfal  John  Coonor  opened  the  door,  and  whilit  the 
rain  vas  ruDniog  down  the  peak  of  his  old  glazed  hat,  obsenred— * 
**  If  your  hononrs  don't  mind  getting  wet,  it's  a  fine  day  for  fiabing^ 
and  th^^'a  a  great  riee  on  the  salmon  entirely." 

We  were  all  immediately  in  motion — rods  were  spliced,  casting«>liBee 
fitted,  and  flies  mounted,  aind  making  the  best  defence  we  oould  against 
the  rain,  we  proceeded  on  our  way. 

On  reaehuig  the  first  stream,  just  above  the  bridge-— ''  Try  that 
spot,"  said  I  to  P  ■»  pointing  out  the  rocks  to  which  I  had  called 
lus  attention  tm  the  previous  evening. 

The  river  had  riaen  considerably  during  the  night ;  a  strong  stream 
was  running  between  the  rooks,  while  the  wind  was  blowing  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction,  causing  that  peculiar  curl  on  the  water  in  which 
the  large  fish  rise  freely  to  the  fly.  Scarcely  had  his  line  touched  the 
enr&ee  when  a  fine  salmon  came  up,  and  rolling  laaUy  over,  disap* 

peared.    "  You  have  him,"  said  the  keep^  to  P »  whose  unprao* 

tised  eye  had  not  noticed  the  rise  of  the  fish  in  the  rough  water.  The 
momest  he  felt  the  strain  on  his  line,  he  struck  at  the  fish  with  a  force 
which  nothing  but  the  best  and  strongest  tackle  oould  have  withstood. 
The  fish,  indignant  at  this  rough  usage,  ran  up  the  stream  at  a  pace  that 
made  the  wheel  sing  again. 

There  is  great  excitement  in  riding  to  hounds,  when  mounted  on 
a  fiiory,  hard*  pulling  horse,  when  th«pe  is  a  burning  scent,  and  the 
^^  high  constables  "  are  radng  at  the  ^red  thief"  wi&  their  heads  up^ 
their  stems  down,  and  have  no  time  to  do  more  than  express  their 
^  eavage  Joy  "  by  an  occasional  sharp  yelp.  There  is  great  excitemrat  in 
4eer-stalking,  or  in  walking  up  to  a  pair  of  good  dogs  on  a  mountain 
aide,  and  watching  for  the  challenge  of  the  cock  grouse,  as  he  springs, 
at  the  bead  of  his  family,  from  his  bed  of  heath.  But  if  you  wish  to  see 
a  man  thoroughly  unnerved,  take  an  inexperienced  fisher,  place  him  on 
the  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  or  in  a  boat  on  a  rough  lake,  and  let  him  at 
bis  first  throw  get  fast  in  a  fresh  run  salmon,  or  a  seven-pound  white 
trout.  Some  men,  in  such  circumstances,  drag  and  pull,  attempting  to 
accomplish  by  main  force  what  can  only  be  done  by  skill  and  patience* 
Others,  as  if  to  apologize  to  the  fish  for  the  liberty  they  have  taken, 
allow  thdr  line  to  run  out,  without  offering  the  slightest  resistance  to 
his  progress.  In  either  case,  the  result  is  the  same :  the  fish  escapes, 
and  the  discomfited  angler  is  l^  to  begin  de  novo,  and  endeavour  to 
profit  by  his  experience. 

Bat  It  is  time  to  return  to  P •    The  salmon,  after  running  out 

s<NDe  forty  yards  of  line,  sjurang  high  into  the  air,  showing  his  broad 
tail  and  the  whole  length  of  his  silvery  side.  This  is  a  most  trying 
moment  for  young  anglers,  and  it  requires  the  greatest  patience  and 
coolness  to  manage  a  fish  which  resorts  to  this  manoeuvre.  It  was  en- 
tirely too  much  for  poor  P ^"s  unpractised  nerves .     He  heard  not,  at 

least  heeded  not,  old  0-- — ^'s  shout  of  '^steady,"  but  with  both  hands,  and 
all  his  strength,  threw  back  his  rod,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able,  with 
a  single  hair  of  gut,  to  swing  a  fourteen-pound  fish  to  shore.  The  con- 
sequence may  l>e  easily  guessed :  from  the  violent  check,  the  hold  gave 
way,  and  off  went  the  sidmon  up  the  river,  springing  several  times  out 
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of  the  water,  as  if  to  show  his  contempt  for  the  foe  he  had  so  com- 
pletely foiled ;  and  P had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  his  best 

rod  snapped  across  near  the  middle  splice.  Poor  devil,  how  thoroughly 
wretched  and  chopfallen  he  appeared,  as  he  looked  at  his  broken  rod 
and  entangled  tackle>  and  heard  us  give  our  various  opinions  as  to  the 

reason  of  his  misfortune,  Bob  S not  forgetting  to  put  in,  **  I  knew 

the  ugly  face  you  made  would  spoil  all."     P ^'s  look  of  vexation  put 

me  in  mind  that  I  onoe  saw  a  gallant  officer,  who  lost  a  fine  fish  at  the 
same  spot,  and  under  similar  circumstances,  take  off  his  hat  in  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  and  kick  it  about  the  heath  for  half  an  hour,  to  the 
infinite  astonishment  of  his  bewildered  keeper,  who  seemed  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  bold  dragoon's  method  of  working  off  his  vexa- 
tion. 

P ^'s  misfortune  happened  so  near  the  lodge,  that  he  was  soon 

provided  with  another  rod ;  and  leaving  him  to  refit  under  the  care  of 
an  experienced  keeper,  we  proceeded  up  the  river. 

Every  angler  knows  that  of  all  living  creatures,  fish,  and  espectallj 
salmon,  are  the  most  capricious.  I  have  many  a  day  fished  the  Cos- 
tello  when  not  the  daintiest  fly  ever  tied  by  Martin  Kelly  could  induce 
a  single  salmou  to  show  himself,  while  -probably  the  very  next  day  the 
greatest  bungler  would  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  breaking  rods, 
and  carrying  away  flies  and  casting-lines. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  matter  ; 
but  I  well  remember  that  this  was  the  best  fishing  day  I  ever  saw ;  and 
I  equally  well  remember  I  never  got  so  great  a  wetting.  It  rained  inces- 
santly, and  there  was  half  a  gale  of  wind  from  the  south- west,  but  the 
temperature  was  soft  and  warm. 

For  some  time  I  was  unfortunate ;  for  though  the  salmon  rose  freely, 
I  contrived,  probably  from  my  own  awkwardness,  to  lose  fish  after  fish, 
and,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  I  had  only  brought  to  basket  some  seven  or 

eight  large  white  trout ;  while  M ,  who  had  gone  up  the  river,  had 

already  sent  back  a  keeper  with  two  fine  fish ;  and  I  ascertained  that 
P ,  who  had  remained  at  the  lower  pools,  had  killed  two,  and  car- 
ried away  three  casting-lines  with  three  more. 

My  turn  was  soon  to  come.  Scarcely  had  my  line  alighted  on  Cor- 
rigmoore  pool,  when  the  "ould  fellow  entirely"  rose  quietly  to  the  sur- 
face, and  deliberately  took  the  fly.  I  saw  enough  of  him  as  he  rose,  to 
be  certain  that,  with  the  small  rod  which  I  used,  I  should  have  my 
hands  full  of  him.  I  was  not  long  left  in  doubt ;  for  the  moment  he 
felt  the  strain,  he  made  one  furious  run  to  the  top  of  the  stream,  where 
there  were  some  rocks,  and  springing  boldly  over  them,  disappeared 
with  my  tail-fly. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  look  crest-fallen ;  but  fortunately  there  was 
no  one  to  witness  my  discomfiture  except  the  keeper,  who  was  too  well 
accustomed  to  such  casualties  to  make  any  disparaging  observation ; 
and,  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  repaired  damages,  and  commenced  again. 

At  the  first  cast  a  salmou  rose,  making  what  is  called  a  false  rise. 
In  such  a  case  there  is  but  one  thing  to  be  done — strike  forcibly  and 
rapidly,  and  there  is  a  chance  (it  is  not  much  more)  that  you  will  hook 
the  fish  somewhere.    Acting  on  this  plan,  I  struck  with  great  force,  and 
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at  once  disoeraed  that  my  manoeavre  had  succeeded,  and  that  I  was  fast; 
but  as  the  fish  for  some  time  refused  to  show  himself,  I  could  not  ao- 
eoont  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  set  my  utmost  efforts  to 
control  him  at  defiance.  I  had  nothing  for  it  hut  to  ^*  give  him  the  butt," 
and  let  the  line  run,  using  my  best  endeavours  to  keep  him  from  the  rocks 
over  which  his  predecessor  had  sprung  and  escaped.  Fortunately  for  me» 
lie  did  not  attempt  to  do  so  until,  by  his  violent  struggles,  he  had  in  some 
measure  exhausted  his  strength.  After  making  several  vain  attempts 
to  e8ciq>e,  he  seemed  to  collect  his  powers  for  one  grand  effort,  and  run- 
ning out  fully  fifly  yards  of  line,  sprung  high  into  the  air,  and  then  I 
dkcovered  that  I  had  hooked  a  powerful  salmon  through  the  tail.  Hav- 
ing his  head  and  shoulders  free,  he  was  perfectly  unmanagable,  and  I 
at  once  perceived  that  my  only  chance  was  to  trust  to  the  soundness  of 
mv  tackle,  and  allow  him  to  exhaust  himself  by  his  own  efforts.  He 
soon  began  to  adopt  the  tactics  of  his  brother,  and  made  for  the  rocks. 
But  by  this  time  some  unexpected  allies  had  come  to  my  assistance. 
Three  or  four  men,  who  had  been  digging  turf  in  the  bog,  abandoned 
their  work,  and  rushed  down,  with  the  love  of  sport  which  dbtinguishes 
all  Irishmen,  to  witness  the  result  of  the  contest.  They  at  once  dashed 
into  the  river,  scrambled  on  to  the  dreaded  rocks,  and  by  beating  the 
water  with  their  turf-spades,  and  throwing  stones,  drove  back  the  fish 
whenever  he  attempted  this  plan  of  escape. 

Several  times  he  tried  to  force  the  pass,  hut  finding  himself  headed, 
he  ran  rapidly  in  to  shore,  embarrassing  me  with  a  quantity  of  slack 
line.  This  is  a  perilous  position  in  salmon-fishing,  as,  unless  the 
hold  is  very  secure,  the  hook  almost  always  slips,  and  the  prize  escapes ; 
and  if  the  angler  is  so  situated  that  he  cannot  run  back  and  keep  the 
line  tight,  he  has  no  means  of  counteracting  this  manoeuvre.  Each  time 
the  fish  approached  the  bank,  the  watchful  keeper  endeavoured  to  secure 
him  in  the  landing-net,  but  he  was  still  far  from  being  exhausted.  Again 
and  again  he  ran  out  into  the  middle  of  the  pool,  springing  into  the  air, 
and  straining  the  line  to  its  utmost  powers  of  endurance,  for  I  now 
began  to  bear  against  him  with  all  the  force  which  I  dared  to  use. 
Fortunately  the  hook  had  gone  into  the  tough  gristle  just  above  the  taU, 
and  unless  the  rod  or  line  gave  way,  he^coidd  not  escape.  Gradually  I 
felt  that  his  efforts  were  becoming  feebler— -each  successive  race  was 
shorter ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  failing  strength,  I  drew  him  by 
degrees  to  a  shallow  part  of  the  pool,  and  then  rapidly  wheeling  in  my 
line,  I  made  a  sign  to  the  keeper  to  stand  by.  In  came  the  fish,  tail 
foremost,  still  struggling  and  full  of  **  fight.''  The  keeper  dashed  into 
the  water,  and  dexterously  cutting  off  his  retreat,  slipped  the  net  under 
him  and,  by  a  sudden  effort,  fiung  him  high  up  on  the  bank. 

I  have  ridden  a  forty  minutes'  burst  with  the  Queen's  staghounds, 
across  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  on  an  untrained  five  year  old  horse 
(his  first  day  with  hounds),  and  have  many  a  time  pulled  the  beam- 
oar  in  a  well-contested  boat  race,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
felt  so  completely  exhausted  as  when  I  flung  myself  down  on  the  wet 
heath  afler  my  victorious  struggle  with  the  breedhaimmore. 

Having  waited  a  short  time  to  rest  myself,  and  wipe  the  toil-drops 
from  my  brow,  I  proceeded  higher  up,  in  order  to  reach  the  Reed  Pool, 
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dud  leave  the  intermediate  streams  to  my  friend  J.  S.,  who  tras  fishing 
Immediately  above  Corrigmore.  On  my  way  up,  looking  towards  the 
river,  I  perceived  that  he  was  in  difficulties.  His  net  was  stuck  in  th0 
heath,  as  he  had  sent  his  keeper  away  on  some  errand,  his  rod  was 
bent  to  the  wheel,  and  from  the  manner  iii  which  he  was  running  about 
I  guessed  that  he  had  met  with  an  ugly  customer.  He  was  fishing 
in  the  ci-ooked  pool  where  the  river  turns  at  nearly  a  right  angle, 
had  hooked  a  large  fish,  and  it  was  quite  plain  that  my  friend  Jack, 
who  was  a  novice,  was  not  master  of  the  situation  ;  I  therefore  ran 
down  to  his  assistance.  He  was  so  intent  on  his  work  that  he  was 
wholly  unaware  of  my  approach,  and  I  had  an  ample  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  struggle  "  between  the  man  and  the  flSsh."  It  was  well 
fbr  the  fonfaer  that  I  had  come  up,  as  otherwise,  the  coroner  would 
have  been  put  in  requisition.  He  was  quite  unconscious  that  he  was 
in  the  angle  formed  by  the  sudden  turn  of  the  river ;  the  salmon, 
after  a  fine  race,  had  suddenly  run  in  upon  him.  Jack  retreated  rapidly ; 
another  step  and  he  must  have  gone  aown  on  his  back  into  fifteen  feet 
of  water.  Just  as  his  right  foot  was  about  to  quit  terra-firma,  I  seized 
him  by  the  shoulder  and  wheeled  him  round  ;  then,  taking  Up  his  net, 
I  stood  by  him  with  advice  and  assistance  until,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  first  salmon  safely  depo- 
sited in  his  basket. 

Leaving  Jack  to  enjoy  his  triumph  and  pursue  his  sport,  I  proceeded 
up  the  river  ;  still  the  rain  was  falling,  and  the  Wind  ^9^  blowing. 
There  was  a  thick  heavy  mist  hanging  over  the  heath,  and  shutting  out 
the  view  of  the  distant  mountains  ;  but  utterly  despising  the  rain, 
which  had  lonff  since  penetrated  my  so-called  waterproof  coat,  I 
walked  on  rapidly,  anxious  to  arrive  at  the  Reed  Pool.  This  is  a  long 
reach  of  the  river,  abounding  in  salmon  and  white  trout,  and  When  the 
wind  strikes  it  fairly,  as  it  did  on  this  day,  he  must  be  a  thorough 
bungler  that  does  not  bring  home  a  respectable  basketful. 

At  every  cast  the  white  trout  rose  eagerly  at  the  fly ;  several  times  I 
hooked  two  at  the  same  instant,  occasionally  securing,  but  more  fre- 
quently losing,  both. 

At  length  I  reached  the  particular  part  of  the  pool  where  I  expected 
the  best  sport.  Here  a  bank  covered  with  reeds  runs  out  for  a  dis- 
tance into  the  river,  fbrming  an  acute  angle  with  the  shore.  The  wind 
was  blowing  directly  into  this  angle,  causing  a  strong  curl  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  1  commenced  fishing  from  the  open  end  up  towards 
the  point  where  the  reedy  bank  joined  the  shore.  It  seemed  as  if  all 
the  salmon  in  the  river  had  assembled  in  this  small  place.  I  sooti 
found  that  I  should  have  more  to  do  than  I  could  well  manage.  Un- 
fortunately something  had  gone  wrong  with  my  tackle.  From  the 
long'continued  rain  the  line,  which  completely  filled  the  wheel, 
had  swollen,  and  would  not  run  freely.  My  impatience  did  not  allow 
me  to  remedy  this  misfortune,  and  I  at  once  commenced  operations. 

At  the  first  cast  two  fish  rose,  t  succeeded  in  hookine;  one  on  the 
tail-fly  ;  he  went  at  once  to  the  bottom,  and  for  a  short  time  remained 
perfectly  quiet.  After  a  pause,  however,  as  if  to  decide  upon  his 
course  of  action,  he  made  a  rush  for  the  open  part  of  the  river  ;  in 
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Tain  I  attempted  to  give  him  line— the  wheel  wfts  dioked  In  «ome  texn- 
tious  manner.  The  salmon,  feding  that  the  strain  impeded  his  motion^ 
sprang  into  the  air,  snapped  my  best  casting-line,  and  disappeared,  tak« 
log  with  him  my  favourite  oratige-body  and  Jay-hackle.  I  greatly  fear 
that  I  made  use  of  some  expression  which  Hannah  More  or  Mrs.  Fry, 
had  they  stood  at  mr  elbow,  would  not  have  considered  perfectly 
•*  comme  il  fant/*  There  is  an  old  saying,  **  Don't  swear  or  you  will 
catch  no  fish ;"  but  I  think  that,  in  my  circumstances,  even  the  Pope 
or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (provided  they  were  fishermen)  would^ 
like  Captain  Gofib,*  have  shotted  their  discourse  with  something 
stronger  than  **  upon  my  honor." 

To  add  to  my  annoyance,  several  of  mjJHends  (how  I  hated  them 
at  the  time),  who  were  coming  down  the  river  at  the  opposite  Side, 
were  witnesses  to  my  discomfiture,  and  loud  and  most  uncomplimentary 
were  their  comments  upon  my  want  of  skill.  I  hastily  replaced  the  lost 
fly,  and  commenced  fishing  again,  but  still  with  the  same  result  Four 
fish  in  rapid  succession  broke  away,  some  taking  a  fly,  others  an  entire 
easting-line,  amidst  shouts  of  derision  from  the  opposite  bank. 

At  last  it  occurred  to  me  to  do  that  which,  if  I  had  done  it  at  first, 
would  have  saved  me  from  all  this  annoyance.  I  deliberately  ciit  away 
more  than  thirty  yards  of  my  wheel-Hne,  and  rigging  on  a  f^esh  cast- 
ing-line, and  a  new  pair  of  flies,  once  more  tried  my  fortune  In  the  Reed 
Pool.  It  seemed  alive  with  salmon  ;  one  or  two  rose  at  every  cast ; 
many  I  failed  to  strike ;  others,  after  a  struggle,  broke  away,  but  I 
succeeded  in  landing  ^ve  good  fish,  fh>m  eight  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
pounds  each.  My  friends  on  the  opposite  shore  now  began  to  cheer, 
and  I  almost  forgave  them  for  having  been  witnesses  of  my  misfoN 
tunes. 

The  day  was  now  far  spent,  and  as  my  basket  was  full  to  the  top, 
and  the  weary  keeper  sinking  to  his  knees  in  the  bog  under  his  heavy 
load,  I  turned  my  face  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  made  for  the  lodge, 
the  rest  of  the  party  on  the  other  bank  fbllowing  my  example. 

On  reaching  the  stream,  just  above  the  bridge,  the  scene  of  P — ^'s  de- 
feat in  the  morning,  I  determined  to  try  one  cast,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  at  once  to  hook,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  to  land  a  small 
fish,  about  seven  pounds  weight.  He  was  In  the  most  perfect  condition, 
having  just  come  from  the  tide-water,  and  was  the  shortest  and 
thickest  fish  I  ever  saw,  with  a  small  thorough-bred  head.  I  think  if 
I  know  anything  in  this  woHd,  it  is  the  diflbrence  between  a  good  abd  a 
bad  salmon.  I  therefore  gave  private  directions  to  the  cook  to  dress 
this  last  trophy  of  my  skill  for  dinner,  and  within  one  hour  from  his 
capture  he  was  occupying  the  place  of  honor  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  even  old  6 — ,  that  most  fastidious  of  fish-eaters,  whom  I  have  seen 
turn  up  his  nose  at  Dublin  or  London  salmon,  warranted  to  have  cost 
three-and-sixpence  a  pound,  pronounced  him  faultless. 

How  we  eiyoyed  that  dinner !  The  chance  from  wet  to  dry  clothing, 
the  good  fire,  the  keen  appetites,  the  well-furnished  table,  the  recol- 
lection of  the  good  sport  we  had  just  had — all  combined  to  banish  Gd^ ; 

*  See  **  Pirate."   Waverley  Novels. 
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and  had  he  ventured  to  show  his  wrinkled  face  on  that  ev^iing,  we 
should  have  told  him,  in  plain  language,  that  "  he  would  not  do  for 
CosteUo." 

It  was  a  long  time  before  ''  that  retired  gentleman,  our  inner  man  ** 
was  satisfied,  and  Jack,  who  had  dined  enormously,  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  declaring,  with  an  air  of  innocent  simplicity,  that  *<  he  could 
live  where  another  man  would  starve."  At  length  when,  as  old  Homer 
says,  *'  we  had  driven  away  the  desire  of  eating,*'  the  table  was 
wheeled  to  the  fire,  and  if  it  be  true,  and  true  it  is,  in  spite  of  the 
Temperance  Society,  that  no  one  ever  saw  a  merry  party  round  a 
pump,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  th|tt  we  were  a  right  joyous  crew  about 
our  round  table ;  while  more  than  one  bottle  of  mountain-dew,  which 
had  never  received  a  license  from  a  guager  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises, 
disappeared.  Cigars  and  pipes  were  lighted,  '*  songs  were  sung,  and 
stories  told,  and  tumblers  replenished  again  and  again."  At  last  we 
recollected  the  words  of  my  old  friend  Bishop  Hall,  that  <<  mode- 
ration is  the  silken  thread  running  through  the  pearl-chain  of  all 
virtues,*'  and  even  old  Gr — ,  that  hoary-headed  toper,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  bottles,  cried — enough  ! 

Upon  counting  the  sport  of  the  day,  it  appeared  that  my  basket  con- 
tained seven  salmon,  and  about  three  dozen  white  trout.  My  four 
companions  had,  on  an  average,  killed  about  the  same  number  and 
weight  of  fish  ;  and  as  many  of  these  white  trout  exceeded  six  pounds 
in  weight,  and  few  were  under  two,  those  gentlemen  who  sit  in  punts  on 
the  Thames,  and  angle  for  chub  and  dace,  may  form  some  idea  of  a  few 
hours  fishing  in  the  Costello  on  a  wet  day,  with  a  rattling  breeze  from 
the  south-west. 

Upon  retiring  to  bed,  I  was  soon  in  the  land  of  dreams :  white  trout 
and  salmon  were  playing  all  sorts  of  antics  round  my  bed,  and  eluding 
my  best  endeavours  to  catch  them.  My  rod  was  broken,  my  line  was 
foul,  my  fiies  were  gone.  I  had  slipped  from  the  rock  at  Corrigmore 
into  the  water — the  keeper  had  saved  my  life  by  striking  his  gafip 
through  the  collar  of  my  coat  and  the  lower  part  of  my  ear.  Then  I 
dreamed  that  a  large  salmon,  who  wore  a  wide-awake  hat,  and  had  a 
basket  strapped  round  his  back,  was  tapping  at  the  window,  saying,  as 
plainly  as  ever  a  salmon  spoke,  '<  It  is  five  o'clock  ;  will  your  honor 
try  the  Reed  Pool  this  morning  !" 

Now  I  know  that  I  have  several  respectable  old  relatives  who  will 
say  that  I  was  suffering  from  night-mare  ;  that  had  I  eaten  less  sal- 
mon, and  not  so  much  roast  goose — had  I  drank  more  water  and  less 
mountain  dew — I  should  have  passed  a  more  tranquil  night.  But  I  dis- 
miss this  suggestion  as  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy,  and  reply  to 
them  in  the  words  of  old  G — ,  who,  when  recommended  by  Sir  r — » 
some  years  ago,  on  account  of  a  '*  suspicious  toe,"  to  give  up  wine  and 
drink  water,  answered  indignantly,  **  Don't  tell  me  of  water,  sir ;  what 
is  bad  for  the  sole  of  your  boot  cannot  be  good  for  your  stomach." 

However,  I  recollected  afler  a  few  seconds  that  I  had  given  orders 
to  my  keeper,  Shaun  Breedhaun  (John  the  Salmon)  to  call  me  early  that 
I  might  have  the  first  cast  at  the  Reed  Pool.  I  was  not  in  the  least 
obliged  to  him  for  his  punctuality,  as  I  had  by  no  means  slept  off  yes- 
terdbay's  fatigue,  and  I  thought  old  G — f  who  was  snoring  lustily  in  the 
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next  room,  a  much  wiser  fellow  than  myself.  I  dressed  as  qaicklj  as 
poesibley  and,  rod  in  hand,  proceeded  up  the  river. 

The  weather,  which  ip  Ireland  is  always  capricious,  had  again 
changed.  Hie  sun  was  bright,  the  wind  had  ceased,  and  though  ^m 
the  rain  of  the  previous  day  the  pools  werelfuU,  and  the  stream  strong, 
the  surface  of  the  riv^  was  smooth  and  glassy.  However,  as  the  heat 
of  the  day  had  not  set  in,  I  had  hopes  that  in  the  rspids  I  mieht  find 
some  sport  to  reward  me  for  my  early  rising.  I  therefore  plodded  on 
through  the  deep  wet  heath,  with  my  hat  pulled  over  my  eyes  to  shade 
them  from  the  morning  sun,  when  I  was  startled  by  Shaun  catching 
me  by  the  shoulder,  while  he  pointed  towards  a  large  granite  rock 
about  eighty  yards  in  advance  of  the  spot  where  we  were.  On  this 
rock  we^e  seated  a  pair  of  large  sea-eagles,  with  their  white  heads  sunk 
beneath  their  shoulders,  and  apparently  absorbed  in  the  oontemplation 
of  some  knotty  point.  '*  Situated  as  I  am,*'  it  is  not  for  me  to  make 
an  irreverent  comparison,  but  I  think  they  were  very  like  some  of  our 
venerable  judges  engaged  in  digesting  a  demurrer,  or  trying  to  find 
out  if  either  party  is  right  in  Beamish  v.  Beamish,  or  £rrington  v 
Rorke. 

I  fixed  my  eye  steadily  on  the  eagles,  and  advanced  step  by  step. 
They  sufiered  me  to  come  within  ten  yards,  and  then  took  to  flight 
with  a  sharp  peevish  cry,  as  if  angry  at  being  disturbed  while  digesting 
theoT  morning  meal.  I  delight  in  watching  the  flight  of  the  eagle,  as 
with  almost  motionless  wing  he  poises  himself  in  mid  air,  and  then 
drops  with  incredible  velocity  on  his  prey  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  a 

scene  which,  in  company  with  my  old  friend  J.  A >  I  witnessed 

at  Dhuloch. 

We  had  been  fishing  in  a  boat  on  the  lake — our  sport  had  been  un- 
commonly good  ;  besides  filling  our  baskets,  we  had  covered  the  floor 
of  the  boat  with  large  white  trout.  In  the  evening  the  rain  came  down 
in  torrents  ;  the  fog  settled  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  we 
could  not  see  farther  than  twenty  yards  in  any  direction.  We  guessed, 
however,  from  the  way  the  wind  was  blowing,  how  to  steer,  and  were 
pulling  rapidly  for  our  landing-place*  as  we  were  thoroughly  wet 
through,  and  had  what  is  commonly  called  a  good  mile,  but  which  means 
nearly  two,  to  walk  before  we  could  get  shelter.  During  our  progress 
down  the  lake,  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles,  a  large  black  eagle 
hovered  over  our  heads.  We  were  going  before  the  wind,  and  had 
four  men  at  the  oars,  still  the  king  of  birds  kept  up  with  us  without 
any  visible  efibrt.  He  was  so  close,  that  I  could  see  his  eye,  and  several 
times  I  thought  he  was  about  to  make  a  swoop  into  the  boat.  My 
friend  Joe  said  he  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the  fish,  but  I  whis- 
pered in  Irish  to  the  rowers  that  my  friend  Joe's  nose,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  wind  and  rain,  had  assumed  a  most  tempting,  raw-meat 
colour,  was  the  real  object  of  attraction.  Long  and  loud  was  the 
laughter  of  the  dripping  boatmen  at  the  suggestion^  and  it  required  all 
an  Irishman's  handiness  at  evasion  to  account  for  our  merriment. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  I  walked  up  to  the  large  rock  which  the 
eagles  had  just  quitted,  and  sitting  down  on  the  softest  stone  I  could 
find,  placed  my  back  against  the  rock,  and  was  soon  in  a  profound 
sleep.    How  long  my  slumber  continued  I  cannot  say,  but  I  was  awak- 

VOL.   I.  F 
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ened  by  a  sensation  of  cold,  and  opening  my  eyes,  perceived  that  th« 
sun  had  gone  behind  a  dark  cloud,  and  that  a  cool  breeze  was  blowing; 
in  my  face. 

I  lost  no  time  in  running  down  to  the  Reed  Pool,  and  taking  advati- 
tage  of  the  dark  hour,  I  killed  a  ten-pound  ^salmon,  and  a  remarkably 
fine  white  trout,  which  turned  the  scale  at  seren  pounds  and  a-hal^ 
By  the  time  I  had  got  them  into  my  basket  the  breeze  had  died  away» 
and  the  sun  came  out  in  full  power  ;  not  another  fish  would  look  at 
my  flies,  so  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  lodge,  and  arrived  just  in  time 
to  find  my  friends  sitting  down  to  breakfast. 

The  Weather  appeared  so  fine  *^  for  haymaking,"  that  we  determined 
fbr  the  present  to  break  up  our  encampment,  and  as  the  man  whd  can 
only  get  a  few  days'  hunting  in  the  year  puts  up  with  blank  days  and 
bad  scents,  if  he  can  only  see  his  name  in  BelPaLife  as  having  gone  the 
"  run  of  the  season,"  so  we  went  on  our  way  rejoicing  at  having  drop- 
ped in  for  this  one  brilliant  day's  fishing  in  the  CosteUo. 
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(Notes  of  *  JonriMj  to  the  Crimea  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1865,  and 
of  a  residenGe  in  the  British  Camp  before  and  after  the  Call  of  Sebastopol). 

[The  Summer  of  1855  was  an  anxious  one  to  many  in  England* 
The  great  struggle  before  Sebastopol  was  evidently  drawing  to  its  close. 
Comiofi^  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  it  was  felt  that  ere  long 
those  shadows  would  darken  many  an  English  home.  Accompanied  by 
three  friends,  the  writer  of  these  Notes  left  London  for  the  Crimea,  on 
Monday,  the  1 3th  of  August,  1855.  It  will  be  collected  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative  which  follows,  that,  in  undertaking  this  journey,  he 
had  other  interests  and  objects  than  those  of  mere  curiosity ;  and  that 
having  lived  in  camp  with  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  during 
the  entire  of  his  stay  in  the  Crimea,  he  had  opportunities,  not  unfavour- 
able, for  witnessing  the  operations  and  events  which  marked  *^  The 
Last  Days  of  Sebastopol."] 

CHAP.  I. — *'mx   BOUTS." 

1855,  Wednesday,  Augvsi  \5th,  Paris, 
^Maib  voila  Paris — ah  c*ett  un  Paradis!*'  was  the  exclamation  of  a 
charming  little  French  girl,  our  companion  in  the  railway-carriage,  as 
she  caught  the  first  distant  glimpse  of  that  capital  in  which  centre 
the  affections  and  the  admiration  of  every  French  person  throughout 
the  habitable  globe ;  and  if  Paradise  hereafter  were  to  be  as  crowded, 
relatively  speaking  of  course,  as  this  material  Paradise  was  on  the 
14th  of  August,  1855,  it  would  be  a  consolatory  reflection  for  many 
of  us. 

After  travelling  for  two  consecutive  nights,  despising  the  prejudices 
of  sleep  and  beds,  we  arrived  here  at  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing* The  Queen  was  to  make  her  entry  on  the  Saturday  following.  I 
have  heard  of  crowds,  of  places  being  full  to  repletion,  and  soforth, 
London,  during  the  railway  mania  of  1 845,  was  undoubtedly  fuller 
than  usual — in  1851,  in  the  days  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  was  rather 
more  crowded  than  in  ordinary  times — ^but  never  did  I  see  a  town  lite- 
rally and  thoroughly  crammed,  totally  regardless  of  its  powers  of  diges- 
tion, until  I  saw  Paris  yesterday. 

Tired,  dirty,  with  incipient  Crimean  beards  of  two  days*  growth,  we 
began  our  search  for  rooms.  At  the  hotels  the  application  was  met 
with  derision.  Twenty-five  francs  for  two  bed-rooms,  "  au  quatridme," 
in  a  lodging  house,  was  our  first  chance.  Finally  we  were  obliged  to 
disperse  our  forces,  and,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  I  had  the  extreme 
good  fortune  to  settle  down  with  one  of  my  fellow-travellers  in  two 
small  bed-rooms,  at  fourteen  francs  a  night,  in  the  hotel  "  de  France 
et  d'Angleterre." 

Then  a  breakfast  on  the  Boulevards,  amidst  a  panorama  of  human 
beings  such  as  no  other  spot  on  earth  could  furnish.  ^'  Omelette,  pom- 
mes  de  terre  frites,  et  chocolat,"  followed  of  course  by  a  visit  to  the 
^  Exposition  d'lndustrie."    A  dinner  at  the  table-d'hote  of  the  Hotel 
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des  Princes,  and  the  *'  petit  verre  **  outside  the  Cafe  Cardinal,  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  brought  us  to  the  orthodox  hour  of  eleveo^ 
and  consigned  us  to  a  bed  whose  comforts  were  not  the  less  appre- 
ciated from  the  fact  that  we  had  not  reposed  in  one  since  the  Saturday 
night  preceding. 

Thursday. — This,  being  the  1 5  th  of  August,  was  held  as  the  Bm- 
peror's  f&te.  The  ordinary  "  spectacles  '*  were  not  given,  the  sum 
which  would  have  been  expended  for  these  gratifications  to  the  people 
being  this  year  devoted  to  the  side  and  wounded ;  but  the  brilliant  illu- 
minations  at  night,  the  gay,  restless,  busy  crowds  in  the  streeU, 
amongst  whom  the  representatives  of  every  nation  on  earth  might  be 
found— from  the  Briton  in  his  "wide-awake"  to  the  Bedouin  in  his 
"  bemouse" — presented  a  **  spectacle"  of  itself  which  it  is  no  exagge- 
ration to  say  was  a  perfectly  fairy  one.  But  is  not  this  always  the 
charm  of  Paris  ? — not  its  buildings,  its  theatres,  or  its  sights,  but 
that  population  ever  good-humoured,  well  dressed,  in  search  of  plea- 
sure, and  finding  that  pleasure  in  public,  and  under  its  clear  sky  and 
beautiful  climate. 

Friday. — The  Constantinople  steamer  was  to  leave  Marseilles  on 
Monday  evening.  Our  original  intention  was  to  have  quitted  Paris 
to-day  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  Marseilles  in  time  to  complete  all 
those  necessary  preliminaries  in  the  shape  of  **  viseing"  passports,  en- 
gaging berths,  &c.,  which  our  '<  Bradshaw  **  assured  us  would  at  least 
require  two  days  there.  It  was  sufiiciently  provoking  to  be  obliged 
to  abandon  Paris  for  the  stagnation  of  Marseilles,  with  such  an  event 
impending  as  that  which  was  to  come  ofi*  on  the  following  day. 

On  inquiring  yesterday  at  the  head-office  of  the  "  Messagerie"  Com- 
pany here,  we  ascertained  that  everything  necessary,  even  to  the  secur- 
ing cabins,  could  be  efiected  in  their  bureau,  and  that  our  presence  in 
Marseilles  would  not  be  required  before  the  Monday  morning,  which 
would  allow  us  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  the  "  entre^." 

The  mail  service  between  France  and  the  East  is  performed  by  this 
"  Messagerie"  Company.  Twice  a  week  steamers,  carrying  the  mails, 
pass  and  repass  to  and  from  Constantinople,  taking  alternately  the  line 
by  Messina  and  Athens,  and  that  by  Smyrna  and  Malta.  From  Malta 
also  other  packets,  "  en  correspondence"  with  these  mail  steamers, 
proceed,  by  what  is  termed  the  Italian  route,  to  Naples,  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  giving  to  the  traveller  the  opportunity  of 
catching  tliis  passing  glimpse  of  Italy,  with  a  delay  of  only  three  or 
four  additional  days. 

The  plan  I  had  formed  was  to  return  home  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd's 
steamer,  seeing  Venice  and  Vienna  on  the  way ;  but  it  now  appeared 
that  by  taking  a  "return-ticket"  by  the  "  Messagerie"  line  to  Con- 
stantinople and  back,  a  saving  of  one-fifth  of  the  entire  fare  would  be 
effected.  The  pecuniary  consideration  prevailed  over  the  charms  of  the 
Adriatic  It  is  recorded  of  another  traveller,  celebrated  in  song  for  his 
erratic  performances,  that 

**  Though  he  was  on  pleasure  bent  he  had  a  frugal  mind." 

In  this  spirit  a  return-ticket  of  the  first  class  was  secured  for  the  sum 
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of  SIX  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs  (^27),  with  liberty  to  proceed  and 
return  by  any  of  the  routes  indicated,  during  a  period  not  exceeding 
four  months. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Paris,  in  my  mind,  has  always  been 
the  living  ^<  en  evidence  ;"  the  pleasant  breakfasts,  dinners  and 
*•  petits  verres,**  taken  "  nl  fresco."  Abandoning  the  gloomy  court  of 
our  hotel,  we  had  accordingly  saUied  forth  each  morning  to  take  our 
chocolate  on  the  Boulevards. 

Our  views  on  this  subject  did  not  appear  to  coincide  with  those  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Hotel  de  France  et  d'Angleterre."  On  our  return 
yesterday  we  found  a  threatening  notice  lithographed  and  affixed  to 
the  mirrors  in  our  respective  rooms,  which,  commencing  with  the 
words  •*  Messieurs  les  Voyageurs  sont  avis^,"  went  on  to  denounce  such 
latitudinarian  practices,  and  to  threaten,  in  very  explicit  French,  that 
those  who  did  not  breakfast  or  dine  in  the  house  sliould  pay  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  two  francs  per  day  for  their  rooms.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  say  that  we  were  weak  enough  to  succumb  to  this  "  ex  post  facto  '* 
law,  and  thenceforward  breakfasted  at  the  hotel ;  but  to  sacrifice  our- 
selves in  the  dinner  line  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Our  concession  did  not  avail  us.  On  the  day  following  an  alteration, 
calculated  to  meet  our  particular  offence,  had  been  efi^ected  in  the 
notice.  The  word  or  had  been  erased,  and  in  its  place  the  particle 
AND  substituted — the  notice,  as  now  amended,  threatening  the  penalty 
to  all  such  delinquents  as  should  not  both  breakfast  and  dine. 

We  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the  unfailing  specific  for  the 
bilious  Englishman,  a  letter  to  the  TimeSy  and  our  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  our  countrymen  was  only  averted  by  the  non-appear- 
ance of  the  obnoxious  item  in  our  bills,  when  we  came  to  the  final  settle- 
ment. 

ScUurday. — ^This  is  the  eventful  day  which,  in  French  estimation,  is 
to  cement  the  alliance.  All  Paris  is  in  a  fever.  Every  head  is  turned, 
business  at  a  stand  still,  and  the  shops  and  balconies  to  be  let  out  to  the 
oirious  at  fabulous  prices.  Triumphal  arches — the  work  of  only  a 
few  hours — are  thrown  up]across  the  Boulevards  ;  plaster  statues  stand 
on  each  side  welcoming  the  expected  visitors  ;  everywhere  are  to  be 
seen  inscriptions  recording  the  homage  offered  by  the  city  of  Paris,  by 
the  National  Guard,  by  the  artists  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  soforth, 
to  "  la  Reine  D'Angleterre."  The  united  flags  of  the  two  countries 
wave  from  the  windows  and  balconies  of  every  house. 

One  of  my  companions  overheard  a  characteristic  dialogue  which 
occurred  between  a  tradesman  and  his  servant  during  the  operation  of 
hanging  the  flags  of  the  two  nations  on  the  master's  balcony.  The  mas- 
ter proposed  to  hang  them  separately,  at  the  two  ends,  the  servant, 
on  the  contrary,  to  unite  them  in  the  centre,  and  backing  his  opinion 
with  "  Mais  Monsieur,  Talliance  I"  was  allowed  to  carry  his  way. 

A  singular  police  notice  has  just  been  posted  through  the  city — **  It 
is  expressly  forbidden  to  all  persons  during  the  entry  or  departure  of 
tiie  Queen  of  England,  during  her  stay,  or  in  her  daily  drives,  to  present 
to  her  any  petitions,  to  offer  her  bouquets,  or  to  throw  flowers  at  her. 
Any  breach  of  these  regulations  to  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity.**  ^         i 
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Six  o'clock  was  tbe  time  named  for  her  entry.  Never  did  city  pre* 
sent  sucb  an  appearance  as  did  Paris  at  that  hour.  The  most  gorgeous 
of  sunsets  offered  its  homage  to  the  scene.  Up  to  the  seventh  ajnd 
eighth  story  and  on  the  roofs,  all  the  houses  were  crowded  with  specta- 
tors. On  the  very  chimney  tops  were  perched  whole  families.  From 
the  terminus,  along  the  entire  extent  of  the  Boulevards,  the  Champs 
Elys^,  and  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  line  was  kept  by  dense 
masses  of  troops,  whose  numbers,  so  readily  furnished  at  such  a  crisis 
of  the  war,  certainly  impressed  one  strongly  with  the  military  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Immediately  behind  the  place  where  we  stood 
an  ingenious  speculator  had  elevated  a  ladder  against  the  wall,  and  his 
reiterated  cries  of  <'  places  a  louer  "  showed  that  standing  room  on  the 
steps  of  this  ladder  was  the  value  proposed  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
your  money.  But  twilight  now  stole  on,  and  was  rapidly  deepening 
into  night  before  the  procession  ps^sed.  No  distinct  sight  of  the 
Queen  could  be  obtained  by  any  of  those  who  had  paid  so  much,  and  stood 
and  suffered  so  long  and  so  patiently  for  the  promised  ^*  spectacle.''  There 
was  one  universal  feeling  of  disappointment — it  was  a  "  coup  manque.'* 

But  the  glittering  splendour  of  that  night  in  Paris  can  never  t>e  for- 
gotten. All  that  has  been  written  of  Eastern  magnificence  in  the  tales 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  fell  short  of  its  realities.  As  we  moved  and 
mixed  amongst  that  throng,  I  felt  that  I  looked  upon  a  sight  such  as  it 
would  never  be  my  lot  again  to  behold ! 

Sunday,— Of^  to  Marseilles  by  the  Lyons  railroad.  Soon  we  catch 
on  the  right  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  wild  forest  scenery  of  Fontain- 
bleau.  From  Dijon  to  Lyons  the  country  is  full  of  beauty.  At  this 
season  the  vines  look  their  best,  and  we  feel  that  French  scenery  has 
been  calumniated  as  we  pass  through  the  rich  valley  of  the  Sa6ne. 

And  here  let  me  record,  for  the  benefit  of  all  interested  in  such 
details  (and  what  truly  great  or  good  man  is  insensible  to  the  pharms 
of  a  dinner  ?)  that  the  gastronomic  arrangements  on  this  line  are  un- 
exceptionable. Both  at  Tonnerre,  on  our  journey  down,  and  at  Dijon, 
on  our  way  back,  we  were  provided  with  banquets  worthy  of  the  gods. 
In  the  face  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  hungry  individuals,  bent  on  satis- 
fying their  material  wants  within  fifteen  minutes,  a  long  series  of 
"  plats'*  was  produced,  each  of  which  would  do  honour  to  Ude,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  rapidly,  and  with  but  little  confusion.  A  bigh 
degree  of  administrative  ability,  to  use  the  cant  of  the  age,  presided 
over  all  the  arrangements,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  minutes,  the 
moderate  payment  of  three  francs  sent  forth  each  stomach  of  that  impa* 
tieqt  host  rejoicing  on  its  way,  and  at  peace  with  itself  and  with  all  the 
world.  Truly  these  are  the  triumphs  which  stamp  the  French  as  i^ 
really  great  nation,  foremost  in  arts  as  in  arms. 

At  Lyons  an  unpleasant  break  occurs.  An  omnibus  jolts  you  pitil^lj 
for  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  through  the  town,  from  the  teqni- 
nu8  at  which  you  have  just  arrived,  to  the  corresponding  one  on  the 
Marseilles  line,  on  which  you  are  now  about  to  enter.  Here,  as  every- 
where along  the  road,  bodies  of  troops  were  beipg  hurried  down  sout^i- 
ward  to  pieet  the  cravings  of  this  insatiable  war.  Our  train  >ff|9 
densely  packe4  with  them,  and  we  were  whirled  off  amidst  a  tempest 
of  lamentations  and  leave-takings. 
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At  LjOQS^  the  **  southing  "  we  had  so  rapidly  gained  daring  the  day 
began  to  asaert  itself.  The  night  was  intensely  hot,  but  the  worthy 
PcoTen^mls  in  our  compartment  of  the  carriage  appeared  totally  insen- 
sible to  this  peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere.  They  addressed  themselves 
calmly  to  their  slumbers,  closing  the  windows  with  all  the  precaution 
obeerved  in  Hyperborean  regions,  whilst  we,  panting  for  air,  gave  vent 
to  prolue  expressions  similar  to  those  said  by  the  poet  to  have  been 
wrung  firom  perspiring  fishes  of  old,  under  the  influence  of  a  perpen- 
dicoUr  nnu 

All  our  schoolboy  notions  of  gei^;raphy  are  upset  by  these  modem 
railwmys.  Under  the  severe  discipline  of  our  youthful  days,  particular 
degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude  became  fixed  ideas  in  our  minds. 
We  have  been  brought  up  in  the  faith  that  a  certain  number  of  these 
mysterious  parallels  separate  the  bleak  northern  shores  on  which  we 
breathe,  and  live,  and  have  our  being,  from  the  *<  land  of  the  cypress 
and  myrtle."  All  this  is  obsolete ;  as  completely  a  mere  **  geographi- 
cal idea,"  as  Italy  has,  by  some  modem  statesmen,  been  asserted  to  be. 
To-day  in  Paris ;  in  eighteen  hours  we  are  at  Avignon  ;  in  three  more 
at  Marseilles,  in  the  presence  of  a  blazing  luminary,  who  leaves  no 
doubt  at  all  either  on  your  mind  or  body,  mat  you  have  reached  the 
sunny  south. 

From  Avignon  the  scenery  becomes  beautiful.  All  around,  in  end- 
less succession,  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  orange  tree  ;  the  pure  white 
dialky  soil  of  the  hills  contrasting  with  the  intense  blue  of  a  sky,  such 
as  the  untravelled  Briton  has  never  before  seen.  Before  us  is  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  gliding  gently  downwards,  now  through  long 
tunnel?,  whose  gloom  is  a  relief,  and  again  flashing  out  into  the  dizzy 
splendour  of  the  morning  sun,  we  enter  the  terminus  at  Marseilles. 

At  all  times  a  town  of  considerable  importance  from  its  wealth  and 
oommerce,  Marseilles  is  acquiring  increased  consequence  and  riches 
from  the  present  war.  It  is  the  great  highway  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  That  '*  Cloaca  Maxima,"  termed  by  courtesy  the  Inner 
Port,  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Romans,  has  never  been  purified, 
is  crowded  with  the  ships  of  all  nations.  The  process  of  loading  and 
embarkation  never  flags;  men  and  munitions  of  war  follow  in  unbroken 
streams.  The  streets  have  a  semi-oriental  appearance — Greeks, 
Turks»  and  Armenians  jostle  you  at  every  turn.  Our  final  arrange- 
ments, prior  to  embarkation,  were  eff*ected  with  but  little  trouble.  In 
reference  to  our  future  comfort,  we  laid  in  what  in  mercantile  phrase 
is  I  believe  termed  an  •*  assorted "  Crimean  cargo— brandy,  potted 
meats,  champagne,  preserved  cream,  and  saddles.  Four  straw  hats 
were  purchased  for  a  similar  number  of  heads,  and  when  duly  trimmed 
with  pale  straw-coloured  ribbons,  the  appearance  of  our  party  would 
not  have  brought  discredit  on  the  chorus  of  peasants  in  **  Somoambula." 
My  last  act  in  taking  leave  of  Western  civilisation  was  to  take  leave 
also  of  its  especial  emblem  and  type.  With  many  regrets  1  intrusted 
my  bat  to  the  custody  of  mine  host  of  the  "  Hotel  des  Ambassadeurs," 
if  haply  I  should  ever  return  to  claim  it.  Its  dignity  and  iu  grace 
would  have  been  lost  upon  the  Oriental  mind.  At  five,  p.m.,  we  were 
on  board  the  "  Jourdain."  '*  Monte  Christo  "  has  made  all  men  fami- 
liar ^th  the  port  of  Marseilles.     Afigure  pf  the  Vh-gin,  erected  at 
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the  extremity  of  one  of  its  endrcUng  piers,  smiles  upon  the  ontward- 
boand,  and  welcomes  the  home-returning  traveller.  At  six  o'clo<dc 
we  were  in  the  Mediterranean — the  Chateau  D*If  on  our  starboard 
bow — a  well-spread  banquet  before  us. 

The  next  morning  Corsica,  with  its  high,  bold  coast  lay  on  our  \efkf 
the  graceful  feluccas,  with  their  lattine  sails,  skimming,  like  sea-birds^ 
under  its  shores.  Lat^  in  the  day  we  made  Sardinia,  and  at  six  were 
passing  through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Magdelene.  So  closely  here 
do  the  rocky  shores  of  the  two  islands  approach,  that  it  appears  as  if  a 
stone  might  be  thrown  on  land  from  the  ship.  Eagerly  are  the  whole 
party  gazing  for  the  well-known  figure  of  the  "  Bear."  At  this  critical 
moment  the  bell  sounds  for  dinner,  and  we  oscillate  between  the  cabin 
and  the  deck,  the  "  Bear"  and  the  <<Bouilli/' 

The  voyage  is  most  enjoyable.  The  ''  Jourdain,"  a  steamer  lately 
added  to  the  company's  stock,  is  an  English-built  vessel,  with  every 
modem  improvement  and  luxury.  The  saloon  is  large  and  airy.  We 
glide  through  that  summer  sea,  calm  as  a  lake,  beautiful  beyond  ima^ 
gination,  of  a  blue  so  intense  in  its  depth,  and  yet  so  bright  and  spark- 
ling and  sunny,  that  *Mapis  lazulss"  alone  can  perhaps  furnish  a  con« 
ception  of  it.  Around  and  before  you,  from  hour  to  hour,  points  of 
interest  come  successively  into  view,  which  one  has  dreamed  of  from 
early  youth,  but  which  I,  at  least,  had  little  thought  it  would  ever  be 
my  fate  to  see.  The  days,  brilliant  in  their  beauty,  as  yet  are  not  too 
warm — ^no  motion — no  "mal  de  mer;**  nothing  to  disturb  the  ^^dolce 
far  niente ;"  the  sleeping,  reading,  day-dreaming,  in  which  all  are  in- 
dulging on  deck  beneath  an  awning  which  forms  a  protection  from  the 
sun's  rays  by  day,  and  from  the  heavy  dews  at  night. 

There  is  no  lault  to  be  found  with  the  department  of  the  ^  Maitre 
d' Hotel ;"— disgust  him  not  by  calling  him  "  gar^on,"*  as  Englishmen 
are  prone  to  do! — a  wider  distinction  does  not  exist  between  the 
Brahmin  and  the  Pariah.  Coffee  is  supplied  when  you  arise ;  at  half- 
past  nine  is  served  the  first  dinner,  disguised  under  the  milder  term  of 
breakfast.  A  table  spread  with  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  fruits, 
pickles,  cakes,  and  sardines,  meets  your  eye — these  are  the  standing 
decorations ;  presently  appears  the  usual  succession  of  French  dishes : 
the  ** cotelettes,"  the  '* omelette,'  the  " poisson,"  the  " poulet,"  the 
"roti."  Tea  for  those  who  desire  it — for  all  "vin  ordinaire  a 
discretion." 

At  half-past  five  or  six,  the  same  process  is  repeated,  in  the  shape  of 
the  dinner  proper,  the  only  perceptible  difference  being  the  addition  of 
the  "  potage."  In  the  evening,  tea  and  coffee.  For  all  this  **nonr- 
riture,"  as  the  phrase  is,  the  charge  of  eight  francs  a  day  is  made. 
Wines  of  all  descriptions  are  supplied  "a  la  carte,"  and  no  objection  is 
raised  to  your  calling  for  a  bottle  of  '*  eau  de  vie,"  and  retaining  it  in 
custody  for  your  private  consumption ;  a  practice  which  I  recommend 
to  all  travellers  in  the  East,  as  being  at  once  economical  and 
sanitary. 

Our  good  ship  carried  a  heavy  freight  of  live-stock.  Four  hundred 
French  troops  filled  the  main-deck,  the  lai^er  portion  of  them  sappers, 
proceeding  to  the  Crimea,  to  supply  the  gaps  which  the  siege  casualties 
daily  created  in  their  corps.    The  Frendi  soULier  10  uniforady  so  quiet 
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and  wdl-condiicted,  so  maeh  of  the  gentleman  in  his  individual  capactty, 
that  these  troops  caused  lees  nnnoyanoe  than  might  be  supposed  to  the 
geneml  passengers.  They  slept  on  the  deck  by  night,  but  this  could 
scarcely  now  be  considered  a  hardship.  By  day  they  amused  them- 
selres  with  cards  or  dominoes ;  some  read,  others  lay  baskine  in  the 
SOD,  or  sleeping.  Their  messing  arrangements  were  y^TJ  simple.  The 
men  were  told  off  into  different  squads  of  eight  or  ten.  They  had  three 
raeals  a  day ;  the^,  allowance  for  each  mess  was  contained  in  a  large 
circular  tin  vessel ;  round  this  the  soldiers  knelt ;  each  man  had  a  small 
drinking-can  and  spoon  attached  by  a  string  to  his  coat,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  a  portion  of  bread.  With  the  most  perfect  order,  and  in 
regular  succession,  each  spoon  wn<$  plunged  into  the  general  mess,  and 
applied  to  its  owner's  individual  mout  It,  the  fire  being  taken  up  from  right 
to  left.  When  the  supply  of  food  was  exhausted,  the  providore  produced 
a  large  tin  vessel,  from  which  was  poured  into  the  several  cans  the 
regulated  allowance  of  "  vin  ordinaire."  Discipline  and  order  seem  to 
be  spontaneous  amongst  them.  There  was  no  apparent  exercise  of 
authority  by  the  officers ;  no  muster,  roll-call,  or  parade  during  the 
entire  time  we  were  on  board. 

Our  party  in  the  first-class  cabin  consbted  of  a  French  colonel  of 
engineers,  in  command  of  these  sappers ;  a  captain  of  our  own  artillery ; 
some  young  English  officers  of  the  Turkish  Contingent,  proceeding  to 
join  their  newly-formed  regiments,  five   or  six  English  and  French 
(dvilians,  and  a  Queen's  messenger.     It  is  a  regulation  of  the  French 
service,  that  all  officers  below  the  rank  of  chef-d'escadron  (corres- 
ponding to  our  majors),  proceed  as  second-class  passengers ;  the  field* 
officers  as  first-class.     There  were  five  French   officers  on  board, 
captains  and  subalterns,  who  messed  in  the  second  cabin.     The  fairer 
sex  were  represented  by  two  French  ladies.    One  of  them  was  young, 
rather  pretty,  and  "  spirituel,"  and  with  a  great  deal  of  that  grace  of 
manner,  and  *' talent  de  socidte,"  which  appears  indigenous  in  the 
women  of  their  nation.    The  gallantry  of  the  captain  had  provided  for 
her  a  mattress  and  pillows  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  gracefully 
reclining,  and  wrapped  in  shawls,  she  held  her  levies  by  day,  surrounded 
by  groups  of  admirers,  conspicuous  amongst  whom  appeared  the  young 
^^Telemachus''  of  our  party,  conveying,  in  the  impassioned  glances 
which  are  of  all  countries,  those  ardent  vows  which  bis  British  tongue 
declined  to  utter.     Her  story  was  interesting — she  was  the  wife  of  a 
**  chef-d'escadron ''  of  artillery,  who  had  been  recently  wounded  at  the 
siege.     The  French  reports  of  such  matters  are  not  as  precise^  or  as 
considerate  for  the  feelings  of  relatives,  as  our  own.     She  heard  only 
that  he  was  wounded,  and  beyond  that — nothing.     In  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  she  started  to  join  him,  and  now,  perhaps,  had  for  the 
first  time  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  many  chances  which  existed  against 
her  meeting  him,  even  when  she  had  arrived  at  her  journey's  end. 

What  words  can  do  justice  to,  or  what  northern  imagination  picture, 
the  gorgeous  sunsets  of  this  enchanting  dime  ?  Hardly  has  the  sun 
disappeared,  ere  the  whole  western  horizon  is  suffused  with  tints  the 
most  lovely  and  the  most  varied.  Hues  of  the  brightest  orange,  and  of 
the  deepest  red,  glow  over  half  the  arch  of  heaven,  gently  and  gradually 
fadiDg  into  the  yellow^  the  purple,  and  the  grey.    We  turn  from  the 
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scene  which  we  have  dow  for  an  hour  been  gazing  on  entranced*  and 
where  the  last  faint  blush  has  not  even  jet  wholly  died,  and  the  southeni 
moon,  large  and  lustrous,  is  shining  in  the  heavens.  The  ship's  track, 
unefl&cc^  in  this  tideless  sea,  is  traced  in  our  wake  by  its  long  line  of 
light  even  to  the  far  horizon,  each  tiny  wave  tipped  with  silver.  On 
such  a  night  we  are  stealing  through  the  Lipaci  islands,  not  a  breath  of 
air,  not  a  sound  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  From  hour  to 
hour  we  sight,  near,  then  pass  a  succession  of  small  islands  seen  dimly 
in  outline  through  the  soft  grey  haze ;  an  occasional  light  glimmering 
from  from  the  cabin  of  some  solitary  fisherman.  Presently  a  flame 
flickers  faintly  up  into  the  sky — ^it  is  but  a  glimpse,  and  all  again  is  dark. 
Stcomboli  is  in  the  far  distance.  As  we  approach  its  flames  shoot  grandly 
forth  at  intermitting  and  nearly  regular  intervals,  a  few  minutes  form- 
ing the  limit.  Nature's  great  light-house  I  which  for  ages  has  watched 
and  lighted  that  lonely  sea.  I  linger  late  into  the  night,  unwilling  to 
quit  a  spectacle  so  sublime*  and  the  grey  dawn  of  early  morning,  with 
the  moon  still  keeping  watch  above,  finds  me  again  upon  deck,  as  the 
ship  glides  gently  into  the  harbour  of  Messina. 

From  the  sea,  Messina  is  very  striking.  The  water,  bright  and  blue 
as  sapphires,  sparkles  in  the  sun,  washing  the  base  of  the  handsome 
terraces  which  face  the  port  in  a  semi-circle.  The  houses,  of  a  dazzling 
white  stone,  with  those  gaily-coloured  "jalousies'^  and  blinds,  to  which 
Venice  has  lent  a  name,  and  which  Canaletti  has  made  familiar  to  us 
on  canvas.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  Italian.  Immediately 
behind  the  town  rises  a  grand  background  of  mountains,  beautiful  in 
outline  and  colouring,  and  studded  with  vineyards*  olive  groves,  and 
villas  to  their  very  summits. 

The  town  itself  is,  in  parts,  well  built  The  principal  streets  are 
paved  across  their  entire  breadth  with  large  slabs  of  lava  :  but  of 
sights  worth  seeing  or  recording  there  are  none.  The  stranger  is 
conducted  to  a  cathedral  and  a  convent,  of  which  the  prototype  may  be 
seen  in  almost  every  Mediterranean  town,  and  in  all  the  towns  of  Italy. 
Monks  and  fiiars  flourish  and  abound  ;  all  else  seems  in  decay.  A 
torpor  pervades  the  place.  A  few  ^hops  there  are,  sufficient  to  supply 
the  merest  necessaries  ;  but  of  life,  or  bustle,  or  business,  not  hi  off.  One 
pauses  to  think  how  these  people  live.  Is  there  any  commerced  Are 
there  amongst  them  any  professions,  trades,  or  means  of  raising  their 
conditions  in  life  ?  or  does  this  bright  sky  and  delicious  climate  limit 
their  desires,  and  teach  them  that  contentment  with  their  actual  lot, 
which  philosophers  may  laud,  but  by  which  nations  decay  ?  Whilst 
tl^us  theorizing,  the  steam  is  up,  and  we  are  ofi*.  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis  appear  on  the  left,  and  Messina,  with  all  its  beauties,  fades  from 
our  view. 

Our  course  now  lies  for  the  classic  land.  In  the  distance,  Etna 
looms,  round,  massive,  bulky  and  corpulent,  as  becomes  his  rank  and 
station  amongst  mountains.  His  base  is  prodigious,  and  his  head  is 
lovingly  pillowed  in  the  clouds ;  but  he  is  some  forty  miles  off,  and  we 
can  only  form  a  distant  acquaintance  with  him,  and  bid  him  farewell ! 

I  once  spent  two  or  three  of  the  *<  dog  days"  in  the  society  of  an 
officer,  whose  unlucky  fate  had  been  to  have  been  quartered  for  twenty 
years  of  his  life  under  a  West  Indian  ^nn.      W^  were  aU  basking  and 
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rqoiciQg  in  aqr  g^rioiia  Eoglish  July.  He  alon^  of  the  party,  was 
gloomy  and  d^pre^t^ :  the  brighl  •onvhiQe  to  him  wat  too  suggestive 
of  the  past.  )lis  spirits  rose  as  the  barometer  fell.  Id  heavy  rains  he 
was  happy,  and  revelled  in  gales  of  wiud.  I  begin  now  to  understand 
andtQ  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the  gallant  and  ill-used  warrior. 
For  the  last  two  days  the  heat  has  been  very  oppressiTe.  We  wander 
from  the  cabin  to  the  deck»  and  from  the  deck  again  downwards,  in 
<pie8t  of  but  one  stray  zephyr.  By  night,  and  in  the  confinement  of  a 
berth,  it  aoems  impossible  to  breathe.  I  detect  myself  casting  loving 
thooghta  oo  dear  old  England,  and  I  register  a  solemn  vow  never  again 
to  abnse  ita  sombre  skies,  inviting  the  penalties  of  perjury  on  my  head 
i^  over  ita  venerable  sudface*  I  ever  again  raise  the  ahelter  of  an  um- 
brella, eiren  nnd&c  the  heaviest  provocation. 

The  "  iSgean"  has  not  improved  in  character  since  the  days  of 
Horace.  He  is  still  a  <<  tumultuous  "  sea,  as  when  the  poet  invoked  the 
favouring  breese,  and  Pollux,  the  twin>  to  bear  him 

<<  Tutqm  per  ^geos  tumnltus." 

Seldom  does  the  trayeller  pass  here  unscathed.  Its  bays,  and  head* 
lands,  and  islands  innumerable,  are  still,  as  of  yore,  nurses  of  the  tem- 
pest and  the  gale.  On  0iis  occasion,  our  trqsty  <'  screw  "  did  duty  for 
Pollux;  but  graceful  as  I  am  bound  to  f<pel  to  him  for  his  assistance,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  pr^er,  tq  this  modem  innovation,  the  ancient 
«  paddle.^  The  perpetual  vibration  in  a  screw-steamer  is  especially 
annoying.  The  tremulous  motion  makes  it  alm^jst  impossible  to  write» 
more  pfirt^cularly  with  the  thermometer  at  100  4ega*  The  paddle  is  a 
manly  fellow,  makes  a  row,  a  fuss,  and  a  splash,  and  rushes  at  his 
ifork  with  a  will.  The  contest  between  him  and  his  enemy  b  an  open 
one,  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  There  is  soniething  sneaking  about 
the  screw,  with  his  underhand  practices.  He  harrows  in  the  dark, 
an4  1^  you  creep  so  stealthily  through  the  waters,  you  feel  that  you  are 
taking  a  b^ase  advantage  of  the  foe.  Catching  a  distant  glimpse  of 
Navarino,  we  round  Cape  Matapan,  and  are  fairly  launched  into  the 
Mges^.  The  outlines  of  the  Grecian  hills  is,  at  the  first  view,  disap- 
ppinting.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  bold  magnificence  of  the  coasts  of 
Western  Europe^  which  nature,  ever  practical  in  hfir  handiwork,  has 
fashioned  in  the  giant  mould  required  to  stem  the  mighty  ocean  which 
presses  on  them*  You  forget  that  this  is  the  land  whose  attributes  are 
gn^c^  beauty,  and  exquisite  proportion ;  and  looking  again,  and  thu9 
remembering,  yo^  recognise  and  admire  the  soft,  graceful  and  flowing 
outline  of  these  hills  of  Southern  Greece.  And  now  we  are  in  the  Sa- 
rqnic  gulf,  and  memory  is  busy  with  the  past,  and  we  are  onisfi  more 
young.  On  o^r  left  there  is  a  little  land-locked  bay,  with  entraqce 
scarf^ely  visible — can  that  be  Salamis  ?  and  that  the  hill  where  Xeri^es 
8to94  ?  yte  round  the  headland  on  which  stands  the  tomb  of  Themis- 
todei),  and  enter  the  silvery  basin  of  the  Piraeus.  A  French  man-of- 
^ar  dqmfi^ates  oyer  the  harbour ;  in  the  neighbouring  bay,  the  British 
ensign  floats ;  t^e  crimsoi^  breeches  of  our  ubiquitous  allies  are  again 
recogniseid  on  tl^e  shore ;  and  I  am  bpun^  to  admit  the  fqrce  of  a  French 
qfi^c^s  answer  to  my  q^^fipn  ^»  to  ^hene^essi^y  of  pf^ports — *f  Mftis 
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non  c'est  un  pays  conquis."      We  do  forthwith  invade  this  conqaered 
country,  and  without  question  or  passport     Under  a  burning  sun,  and 
over  a  burning,  dusty,  and  arid  soil,  relieved  only  by  a  few  stunted 
vines  and  olive  trees,  we  drive  over  the  five  miles  of  classic  road  whic^ 
connect  Athens  with  the  Pirseus.     And  now  high  above  us  towers,  in 
solitary  majesty,  the  spot  most  famous  in  the  world's  history,  if  ipre 
exclude  those  regions  consecrated  by  holier  associations.     Ascending^ 
the  winding  path,  we  pass  through  the  Propylsea,  the  grandest  portal 
ever  fashioned  by  man,,  and  mounting  the  marble  steps,  stand  amidat 
the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon.      The  imagination  is  awed  as  we  gaze  on 
these  remains  of  the  past,  which  have  looked  proudly  down  on  so  many 
generations,  unrivalled  still,  and  ever ;  sublimer  now  in  their  deso- 
lation and  decay  than  in  the  days  of  their  noonday  splendour.    Time 
has  dealt  more  leniently  with  them  than  man.     They  have  suffered  in 
the  various  sieges,  and  even  now,  in  these  our  boasted  days  of  civilis- 
ation, they  are  not  safe  from  the  more  degrading  outrages  of  mod^n 
barbarians.      Large  black  letters,  scratched  on  the  very  walls  of  the 

Parthenon,  arrested  my  eye,  and  recorded  the  visit  of  "  William 

of  Dublin  (I  forget  the  name  of  the  Vandal,  and  even  were  it  other- 
wise, would  not  further  his  views  by  advertising  him),  and  Samuel,  \na 
brother,  August,  1835." 

Beneath  us  lies  the  plain  of  Attica ;  on  the  riffht,  Hymettus  with  its 
double  peak;  on  the  north,  Pentellicus  from  which  was  hewn  the  marble 
so  purely  bright,  which  towers  around  ;  in  the  far  distance  is  Mount 
Cittoeron ;  in  front,  the  Piraeus,  the  blue  ^gean,  and  Salamis,  and 
Egina.  One  last  and  longing  gaze — ^we  look  upon  the  land  of  the  hero, 
the  philosopher,  the  sage ;  the  land  unrivalled  still  in  arts,  and  arms, 
and  eloquence. 

Descending  and  crossing  a  small  hollow,  redolent  of  rich  odours  of 
Gruydre  cheese,  proceeding  from  the  exhalations  of  the  innumerable 
goats  browsing  in  all  directions  around,  a  low  rocky  knoll  stands  before 
us.  By  four  steps  hewn  in  the  side  of  that  rock,  and  worn  with  the 
foot-prints  of  the  mighty  dead,  we  ascend  and  stand  on  the  Areopagus ! 
By  those  very  steps  once  mounted,  and  on  this  very  spot  once  stood,  he 
who  taught  the  doctrines  of  life  and  immortality  to  the  heathen.  From 
this  spot,  and  under  the  very  shadow  of  yonder  dorious  temple,  unawed 
by  its  splendours,  undazzled  by  its  imaginations,  did  Paul  rebuke  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  "  Unknown  God,**  and  reveal  to  the  "Men  of  Athens'* 
the  only  living  God,  "  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  dwelled  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands,"  and  '*  the  Godhead  which  was  not  like 
unto  gold  or  silver,  or  stone  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.** 

Perfect  in  its  beauty,  and  fresh  as  in  its  earliest  days,  is  the  little 
temple  of  Theseus.  Within  it  are  collected  many  of  the  statues  and 
relics  of  art  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  exhumed  from  the 
ruins  of  the  different  temples  above.  But  time  presses,  and  we  hurry 
back  to  our  ship,  and  to  our  dinner.  The  modem  Greek  is  still  the 
finest  type  of  mankind ;  tall,  erect,  active,  graceful,  and  with  a  garb  at 
once  splendid  and  picturesque.  The  **  Maids  of  Athens  "  would  seem 
to  have  strangely  degenerated  since  the  days  of  Byron ;  they  are  cer- 
tainly^not,  in  point  of  beauty,  fit  helpmates  for  their  lords. 

In  a  jo^umey  undertaken  with  an  object  in  which  the  mind  is  deeply 
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f iicerested,  the  total  absence  of  all  intelligence,  and  of  everything  in  the 
woape  of  news,  whilst  at  sea,  is  keenly  felt.  A  telegraphic  despatch  had 
been  received  at  Marseilles,  on  the  day  of  our  departure  from  there, 
annoaiicing  that  the  £ng]ish  were  to  open  fire  on  the  l7th,  the  day 
following  the  date  of  the  communication.  Thb  was  naturally  consi- 
dered as  pr^minary  to  the  final  assault,  though  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared that  it  was  only  lor  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  French,  under 
cover  of  our  bombardment,  to  posh  their  approaches  still  nearer  to  the 
eoeray's  works.  The  probability  of  important  ev^its  having  ere  this 
occurred,  and  its  possible  contingencies,  could  not  fail  to  recur  anxiously 
to  my  mind.  Even  at  Constantinople,  I  could  not  hope  to  learn  as 
much  of  Uie  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  Crimea  at  this  juncture,  as  I 
dMMild  have  known  had  I  remained  in  England. 

Off  the  island  of  Tenedos,  we  were  hailed  from  a  boat  by  an  English 
naval  officer.  He  bdonged  to  a  large  sailing  transport,  "  The  Pride  of 
the  Ocean,"  which  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Tenedos, 
•ome  miles  distimt.  She  was  laden  with  ammunition,  and  guns  and 
nM>rtars  of  large  calibre  for  the  siege,  and  had  been  detained  there  for 
many  days  by  the  northerly  winds,  so  prevalent  in  these  waters.  His 
object  now  was  to  get  a  passage  to  CoMtantinople  with  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  from  the  admiral  there  the  services  of  a  steam- 
tug.  The  captain  refused  to  take  him  on  board,  alleging  the  existence 
d  positive  orders  prohibiting  them  from  taking  up  passengers  at  sea. 
We  could  only  undertake  to  report  his  message,  and  the  boat  dropped 
off,  to  consume,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  making  her 
way  back  to  the  ship,  against  the  current  and  a  strong  head  wind.  I 
mention  this  incident,  b^use  it  must  occur  to  every  one  reading  it  as 
most  strange  that  at  this  period  of  the  war,  with  the  experiences  of 
fanner  mismanagement,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
DCMilierly  winds,  a  regular  service  of  small  steam-tugs  should  not  have 
been  established  for  the  purpose  of  towing  these  transports  through  the 
DNudanelles.  Here,  in  a  case  thus  accidentally  coming  under  our  notice, 
was  a  ship,  with  a  cargo  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  si^e,  detained  for  an  indefinite  period  from  the  want  of  that 
which  the  most  ordinary  degree  of  foresight  should  have  provided.  In 
the  end,  she  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Crimea,  after  the  opening  of  the 
final  bombardment,  when  her  stores  had  become  utterly  valueless.  We 
passed  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  touched  at  Gallipoli  during  the| 
night ;  on  the  following  day  were  passing  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
and  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  27  th,  at  seven  o'clock,  anchored  in 
the  Golden  Horn. 

We  had  been  exactly  seven  days  on  our  voyage.  The  inconvenience 
of  landing  in  the  dark,  and  the  uncertainty  of  finding  accommodation 
in  any  of  the  hotels,  induced  the  greater  number  of  the  passengers,  and 
our  party  among  the  rest,  to  remain  on  board  until  the  following 
monnng. 
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Thbrs  are  few  whose  imaginatioDB  have  not  been  vividly  improrocd 
with  the  glowing  descriptions  of  Constantinople.  Perhaps  the  highest 
tribute  that  can  be  offered  by  those  who  look  on  it  for  the  first  time^  is, 
that  it  has  not  disappointed  their  anticipations ;  and  I  did  not  feel  Uist 
disenchantment  which  is  too  often  the  penalty  we  pay  in  onr  exchange 
of  the  real  for  the  ideal.  I  could  not  fancy  that  i  was  looking  on  a 
strange  place.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  its  airy  towers,  its  domes  and 
mosques,  the  tapering  minarets,  the  gay-painted  villas,  and  the  dazzling 
white  buildings,  relieved  by  those  masses  of  dark  foliage  which  give  to 
the  distant  views  of  all  Eastern  cities  their  peculiar  charm  and  grace  ? 

For  all  this  I  was  t)repared ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  enormous 
size  of  the  magnificent  city  which  now  surrounded  me*  Its  situation 
has  been  traly  said  to  stamp  it  as  the  fitting  capitjal  of  the  world.  The 
Golden  Horn,  in  which  we  lie,  is  that  portion  of  the  Boqphorus  which 
divides  Stamboul,  the  Constantinople  proper  of  the  Osmanli,  from 
Galata,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Fera,  where  dwells  the  Frank  population. 
Above,  the  grand  old  Genoese  tower  of  Galata  rears  its  head  aloft ; 
around  us,  were  congregated  fleets  from  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The 
glorious  sunset  in  whie^  I  gazed  lipon  this  scene  had  dyied  it  with  its 
own  golden  hues,  and  when  the  purple  twilight  had  deepened  into 
bight,  and  the  diamond  stars  came  forth  in  the  deep  azure  of  the  sky, 
and  the  many  lights  of  the  city  and  of  the  shipping  were  glitt^nr 
in  the  dark  stream  whose  current  rippled  silently  yet  swiftly  rbund 
our  vessel*s  bow,  I  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  <*  City  of  the 
Sultau,"  and  that  I  looked  lipon  a  scene  such  as  by  no  other  spot  on 
earth  could  be  equalled. 

Tuesdaf/y  August  ^Qth, — We  landed  early  in  the  morning  atTophandb. 
Again  a  *'  pays  conquis  " — no  passports,  and  no  custom-house;  these  are 
abominations  of  the  past.  Tiie  landing-place  is  a  collection  of  rickettj 
planks,  with  gaping  apertures,  coeval  with  Paieologus,  and  projecting 
into  a  fetid  pool.  The  **  hamals,"  or  porters,  strap  our  portmanteaus 
on  their  backs,  and  we  ascend  the  steep  mountain  gully,  which  does  du^ 
for  a  street,  and  leads  to  Missirie*s  hotel.     Here  we  find  accomodation. 

Missirie  has  been  too  much  abused,  and  1  must  say,  jilstly  so,  to  need 
my  little  additional  tribute  of  obldquy.  The  hotel  is  large  ahd  com- 
fortable, but  the  genius  of  extortion  presides  over  it.  The  one  great 
principle* of  the  establishment  is,  that  once  installed  in  abed-room,  you 
pay  seventeen  francs  a  day.  It  matters  not  whether  yoU  do  or  do  not 
partake  of  the  two  meals,  breakfast  and  dihner>  to  which  the  ^restaurants 
is  corifined.  Dine,  you  need  not,  but  pay  you  must!  Miserable 
**  Broussa  "  wine,  the  only  beverage  supplied  at  the  table-d'h6te,  com- 
pels you  to  call,  at  extortionate  prices,  for  wines  professing  to  be  of  a 
more  aristocratic  caste.  But  even  all-powerful  gold  cannot  command 
any  refreshment  after  the  hour  of  ten.  Missirie  seeks  his  couch  at  that 
hour,  and  like  the  Eastern  prince,  his  slumbers  may  not  be  disturbed. 
You  may  growl>  but  you  must  repair  to  bed  without  the  longed-for 
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mUrWdt&tf  and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  ^'tummon  spiriis^  from  thb 
<WU  and  Tasty  deep." 

..  The  nudn-street  of  Pera,  on  trfaich  Missirie's  opens,  has  little  to  dis- 
#|>gaiBh  it  from  the  ordinary  street  of  a  third-rate  European  town. 
^  of  all  deseriptions,  English  and  French,  are  there.  A  motley 
^*  I  firoih  all  quarters  of  the  globe  wanders  through  them ;  otiir 
s  with  the  crimson  breeches  abound,  and  more  rarely,  a 
Tj  fiuttleriDg  by  in  all  the  majesty  of  his  ^*  native  garb  of  old 
'  stahles  the  pr^udices  of  the  Mussulman.  Occasionally  an 
&**  sticks  in  a  cavernous  spot,  and  you  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of 
Bd  ladies,  the  hareem  of  some  too  u>rtunate  pasha.  The  guardian 
resents  your  indiscretion,  and  gallopping  up  on  his  gaudily- 
oed  steed,  with  whip  and  voice  succeeds  in  dislodging  the  vehicle, 
bearing  loads  that  would  crush  camels,  walk  over  you  with 
SI  of  "  Goarda,  guarda  I"  The  stranger  seeks  in  vain  for  an^ 
ifif  ^mosetoent  to  beguile  the  weary  nights.  Of  late  a  miserable 
Itattdes  Fleurs**  has  been  established,  to  which  in  despair  you 
^SMd  hear  a  tolerably  good  band,  and  receive  bad  refreshments ; 
S^Mii  patt  of  Hamlet  is  wanting — ladies,  there  are  none. 
JMlibited  with  the  heat,  and  worn  out  with  fatigue,  from  scrambling 
^UpMdbwn  the  mountain-paths  which  branch  to  the  water  from  the  main 
Mll»1[oa  repair  to  the  fetid  pool  of  Tophaneh,  sticceed  at  the  peril  of 
JMM^m  in  ^^cting  a  safb  embarkation  into  the  unstable  caique,  and 
mm  Iboght  your  way  through  the  <"  Billy  Hobbs  of  Waterford/' 
«A  &  <<  &ah  Scraggs  of  Shields,"  which  block  up  all  egress,  and  by  a 
I  interposition  having  escaped  being  run  down  by  a  bnsy  little 
_  bearing  the  familiar  name  of  "  Punch,"  you  find  yourself 

J  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Boephorns.  Here  gliding  gently  over 

fttMOB^  waves,  all  the  miseries  of  Pera  and  Stamboul  may  be  fbr- 
^jill  lliUSe  whited  sepulchres  ^<  which  indeed  appear  beautiful  out- 
W^  but  are  within  full  of  all  uncleanhess."  You  resign  yourself  to  the 
tte^  e^«>yment,  and  are  roused  by  the  bloated  and  decomposed  carcase 
WIWibD^aSed  bull  coming  rapidly  down  upon  you,  in  the  full  swing  of 
ttlMMit.  After  him,  in  eager  and  animated  chase,  tumbles  a  porpoise^ 
lIHtl^  witb  parfect  nonchalance  close  athwart  the  bow  of  your  caique, 
W  iS^  the  whole,  high  in  air,  are  poised  the  vulture  or  the  hawk, 
filtiijl  tb  pounce  upon  their  prey.  This  little  scene  is  quite  of  ordinary 
MUMAiee ;  all  the  carrion  and  ofial  of  the  city  are  thrown  into  this  fair 
iilbUi  be  hurried  by  the  current  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  the 
iiMlitfpbrpoises  who  disport  themselves  iii  its  waters  are  perfectly 
sstennding. 

The  administratite  talents  of  our  allies  are  rapidly  developing  them- 
iHtei  here.  They  have  their  distinct  <<  arrondissements.^'  On  the 
iM(te  lea^g  to  their  ''burtoux"  and  departments,  names  such  as 
**  fioe  de  la  poste  civile,"  <<  Ru^  de  I'^tat  major,"  ftc,  are  painted  up 
U  V^bl^  characters.  With  that  daring  British  spirit  which  brdbks  not 
^  be  oniddU^  we  have  immortalized  a  locality  under  ihe  name  of 
"  lAtle  Tower-street" 

The  birth  and  origin,  history  and  habits  of  the  Constantinople  dogs 
wdiild,  t(>  a  naturdist,  present  much  to  reflect  on.  Dogs  only  in 
i^ame,  they  are  essentially  vulpine  i  almost  uniformly  of  a  light  foxy 
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brown  colour,  with  the  countenance  and  tail  of  a  fox,  and  an  occasional 
dash  of  the  wolf.  With  all  the  calm  stoicism  of  the  true  believers,  tbej 
repose  by  day  in  the  streets,  dozing  and  winking ;  resigned  to  be  walked 
over,  but  resolute,  under  no  circumstances,  to  stir.  They  divide  the 
town  iuto  distiuct  districts,  each  set  of  dogs,  averaging  from  four  to 
five,  taking  their  own  peculiar  locality  with  a  vested  right  in  all  **  waifs 
and  estrays,"  in  return  for  which  they  perform  the  office  of  scavengers. 
Should  a  strange  dog  trespass  upon  these  precincts,  they  lazily  arouse 
themselves  and  proceed  reluctantly,  but  firmly,  to  execute  a  painful 
duty.  The  howls  of  the  intruder  testify  speedily  to  the  severity  of 
the  punishment.  By  night  they  become  more  fierce,  and  not  infre- 
quently attack  any  solitary  Giaour  whom  they  may  chance  to  encoun- 
ter in  their  nocturnal  orgies. 

Friday  is  the  Mahommedan  Sabbath,  and  we  engaged  a  caique  on 
that  morning  to  witness  the  state  procession  of  the  Sultan  to  his  mosque. 
Rowing  up  to  the  new  palace,  on  the  margin  of  the  waters  of  the  Bos- 
phorus,  we  lay  to  on  our  oars  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  waiting  his 
appearance.  Two  superb  state  caiques,  with  handsome  canopies  in 
the  stern,  were  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  steps  which  lead  up 
from  the  water  to  the  palace.  Under  the  canopy,  in  the  foremost 
caique,  was  a  sofa  of  crimson  and  gold,  and  at  its  prow  a  large  golden 
eagle.  A  guard  of  honour  and  a  band  were  drawn  up  on  the  terrace. 
In  a  short  time  the  Sultan  made  his  appearance,  the  guard  presented 
arms,  the  band  struck  up  one  of  those  wild  Turkish  airs,  of  melan- 
choly minor  notes,  cymbals  clashing  and  drums  rolling,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  describe,  but  which  powerfully  impresses  the  imagination. 
The  guns  open  from  a  pretty  little  Turkish  brig  of  war,  moored  oppo- 
site the  palace.  The  salute  is  taken  up  by  the  forts  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  the  echoes  from  the  hills  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  awake  and 
repeat  the  sounds.  Amidst  the  clangour  of  the  band  and  thunder 
of  the  guns,  arms  presented  and  yards  manned,  the  two  barges  start. 
In  the  first  sits  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  alone ;  in  the  second  are 
his  great  officers  of  state  ;  in  each  are  about  thirty  rowers  gorgeously 
apparelled.  They  apply  themselves  to  each  stroke  with  wonderftil 
vigour  and  with  astonishing  upliftings  of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body. 
The  caiques  fiy  through  the  water,  and,  before  the  guns  have  ceased 
their  roar,  the  Sultan  is  in  his  mosque.  These  are  the  state  obser- 
vances ;  but  more  than  once  we  met  him  proceeding  in  unostentatious 
guise  across  the  Bosphorus,  from  his  palace  to  the  seraglio  at  Stamboult 
in  a  simple  white  and  gold  caique,  holding  a  crimson  umbrella  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  sun. 

The  "  yashmac "  of  the  Turkish  women  is  supposed  to  possess 
something  of  that  piquancy  which  usually  attends  on  mystery.  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  think  so.  To  me  it  conveys  only  the  unpleasant 
impression  of  a  shroud.  If  there  is  too  much  of  mystery  about  the 
face,  there  is  too  little  about  the  lower  extremities.  A  less  stimulating 
spectacle  than  a  Turkish  lady  floundering  through  the  streets,  her 
biure  legs  revealed  above  her  yellow  boots,  which,  in  turn,  are  encased 
in  the  outer  '<  papooshes,"  or  slippers,  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Their  garments  are  of  a  light  silky  texture  ;  generally  of  bright  tints, 
but  with  no  mixture  of  colours. 
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In  tbe  afternoon  of  their  Sabbath,  these  Tarkbh  ladies  seek  their 
ideasnre  in  two  secluded  spots,  called  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia.  To  these  resorts  they  proceed  either  in  caiques,  or  in  "  arabas," 
bearing  a  family  resemblance  to  our  state  coaches,  as  used  in  the  days 
oi  Queen  Elizabeth,  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  who,  t.  e.  the  bullocks, 
are  in  torn  led  or  drawn  by  an  attendant  marching  in  front,  with  a 
rope  attached  to  them — a  procession  sufficiently  solemn  in  appearance. 
Hbing  a  caique,  we  rowed  for  some  five  or  six  miles  up  the  land-locked 
inlet  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  runs  above  the  city,  into  Roumelia. 
The  Turkish  fleet  lies  moored  here,  imposing  in  appearance  ;  and  along 
the  whole  distance  the  shore  of  this  inlet  is  lined  with  continuous  store- 
houses, viUas,  dock-yards,  and  arsenals.  Turning  down  by  a  pleasant 
winding  creek  the  Sweet  Waters  of  Europe  are  reached,  a  pretty 
secluded  valley,  dotted  with  a  few  scattered  tfees.  Here,  on  the  banlcs 
of  this  creek,  sit  the  Turkish  ladies,  drinking  from  bottles  the  pure 
watars  of  the  springs  which  rise  in  the  valley,  and  listening  to  the 
monotonous  sounds  of  mandolins,  varied  by  pleasant  conversation  on 
the  topics  of  the  day.  What  those  topics  may  be  I  have  no  means  of 
divining,  though  probably  a  general  identity  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
prevails  amongst  the  sex  in  all  countries.  The  children  cluster  around 
their  mammas,  and  the  baby  is  disposed  of  by  hanging  its  cradle  or 
hammock  by  ropes  from  two  neighbouring  trees»  where  the  wind  rocks 
it  freely  and  sings  its  lullaby. 

CHAP.   m. — TO  BEBASTOPOL. 

A  SKf  LFUi.  general  always  looks  forward  to  secure  his  retreat,  and  our 
first  thought  on  landing  at  Constantinople  had  been  to  provide  for  our 
transit  onwards.  The  mode  of  efiecting  this  had  been  a  subject  of  some 
anxiety  before  we  started  on  our  expedition.  French  steamers  ''  en  cor- 
respondence "  proceeded  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  each  mail  at  Con- 
stantinople, on  to  Kamiesch.  Passengers  were  taken  in  these  vessels, 
hot  at  the  rather  high  rate  of  120  francs ;  and  to  an  Englishman  there 
was  this  inconvenience  in  taking  passage  by  them,  that  the  point  of  dis- 
embarkation being  Kamiesch,  a  French  settlement  subject  to  martial 
law,  he  was  liable  to  be  taken  up  as  a  spy — no  writ  of  Habeas  Cor- 
pus— and,  under  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  with  very  great 
difficulty  in  organizing  the  land-transport  needful  to  convey  himself  and 
his  baggage  to  Balaclava,  or  to  the  camp.  However,  practically, 
there  was  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  free  passage  to  Balaklava. 
To  any  Englishman  showing  a  reasonable  motive  for  the  journey,  a 
passage  by  one  of  the  government  transports  was  almost  invariably 
granted  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Admiralty  authorities,  subject  only 
(as  the  order  expresses  it)  to  such  agreement  for  the  living  on  the  voy- 
age as  might  be  arranged  with  the  cnptain. 

The  Admiralty  offices  are  situated  immediately  on  the  water's  edge, 
with  a  private  landing-place  from  the  Bosphorus,  to  which  any  of  the 
native  boatmen  will  at  once  direct  the  course  of  their  caique,  on  hear- 
ing the  now  well-known  words  "  Admiral  Pasha."  From  Captain 
Powell,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  transport-service,  we  met  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  kindness  ;  first  receiving  an  order  for  a  passage 
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in  the  "  Cape  of  Good  Hope/*  and  a  subsequent  one  for  the  "  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,"  when,  at  the  last  moment,  the  courage  of  some  of  our 
party  waxed  faint  on  the  announcement  that  the  •*  Cape  -^  had  orders 
to  tow  through  the  Black  Sea  our  old  friend  "  The  Pride  of  the  Ocean," 
which,  having  succeeded  in  getting  so  far,  was  again  as  helj^leSH  as  ever. 
However,  as  fate  willed,  even  the  "  Earl  of  Aberdeen  '*  was  destined 
to  be  thrown  over.  At  Missirie's  we  met  by  accident  Lieut.  Pike,  the 
commander  of  "  The  Banshee,^*  then  occasionally  employed  in  carrying 
the  mails  and  despatches  to  the  Crimea.  An  offer  most  kindly  made 
by  him  to  take  us  up  on  the  Saturday  following,  was  too  tempting  to 
be  declined  ;  though  we  might  have  perhaps  hesitated,  had  w6  been 
then  aware  that  his  hospitality  would  not  allow  df  our  settling  with  his 
steward  for  our  living  whilst  on  board,  according  to  the  invariable 
usage  in  such  cases.  By  him  we  were  viewed  as  his  private  guests,  and 
as  such  treated'  **  en  prince.'*  ^ 

On  Saturday,  the  1st  of  September,  at  four  o'clock,  *<  The  Banshee** 
was  steaming  down  the  Bosphorus  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  kndtS  6xi 
hour.  * 

The  long  winding  strait  of  the  Bosphorus  forms  a  succession  of 
**  reaches,**  or  bays  of  almost  unequalled  beauty  ;  the  vine-clad  hflls; 
studded  with  bright,  gaily-coloured  villas,  sloping  gently  upwards  from 
the  blue  and  sparkling  waters.  We  lay- to  off*  Therapia  for  an  hour 
to  receive  passengers  from  the  ffag-ship,  and  convalescents  from  the 
hospital  ordered  to  rejoin  the  army.  Before  us  lay  Buyukdere,  the 
white  tents  of  the  Turkish  contingent  force  visible  on  the  summit  of  its 
hills,  above  the  woods  which  clothe  its  slopes  and  ravines.  Another 
half  hout*  of  steaming  through  a  strait  enclosed  by  gloomy,  barren 
hills,  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  forts,  and  as  evening  closed  in, 
we  entered  on  the  waters  of  the  dark  and  mysterious  Euxine.  There 
is  beyond  question  something  sombre  and  depressing  in  the  aspect  of 
this  sea.  How  much  of  this  may  be  attributable  to  the  imagination, 
influenced  by  early  impressions,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  determine ;  but 
the  altered  colour  of  the  water,  and  the  absence  of  all  land  or  islands, 
after  passing  from  the  Bosphorus,  has,  probably,  something  to  do 
with  it. 

Sunday, — Divine  service  was  performed  in  the  morning  by  one  of 
our  passengers,  a  chaplain  of  the  fleet.  On  such  an  occasion  even  the 
least  impressionable  person  could  hardly  fail  to  feel  the  solemnity  of 
those  prayers  appointed  to  be  "  used  at  sea,"  and  **  for  the  sick  and 
wounded  at  the  seat  of  war,*'  even  though  we  then  little  foresaw  the 
events  which  that  ensuing  week  was  destined  to  bring  forth,  or  the  Sad 
catalogue  of  those  who  would  need  such  prayers  before  the  recurrence 
of  another  Sabbath. 

So  wore  on  Sunday,  the  2d  of  September  ;  evening  again  closed  in, 
and  I  was  called  by  the  captain  to  the  gangway  across  the  top  of  the 
paddle-boxes.  Following  the  direction  indicated  by  him,  and  straining 
through  the  darkness,  I  caught  on  the  far  horizon  flashes,  faint  and  in- 
termitting, like  the  play  of  summer  lightning ;  and  this  was  the  first 
realization  of  that  which  we  had  journeyed  three  thousand  miles  to  see ! 
Presently,  like  distant  thunder,  came  the  dull  boom  of  the  guns  float- 
ingfainlly  over  the  water,  becoming  gradually  more  distinct,  and  in  an- 
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other lui]ftliiHurfWitb4iaiioislied8peed,  "The  Banshee"  was  glidingtmder 
Jthe  stern  of.  jthe  stately  flag-ship.  The  scene,  as  viewed  in  the  clear, 
soft  QKK>nIigh^  was  one. of  startling  contrasts.  The  night  was  per- 
fectly calm.  .  Around,  in  all  directions,  sleeping  on  the  motionless  wa- 
ters, lay  the  giant  forms  of  the  vessels  of  the  fleets,  their  tall  masts 
tap^inig  aloft  till  lost  in  the  soft  grey  haze. 

.  Before  us  .was  the  panorama  of  actual  war,  now  for  the  first  time 
beheld  by  m^..  .  At  each  moment  the  darkness  of  the  horizon  was 
lighted  pp  by  bright  gleaming  hashes,  as  if  a  curtain  were  for  the  in- 
stant drawn  up,.su.eQeeded  by  a  still  deeper  gloom,  and  followed  by 
tbf  4all  roULUg  sound  which  told  the  stem  realities  enacting  before  us. 
As  vfa  came  to,  four  bells  (10  o'clock)  struck  from  the  "  Royal  Albert." 
From  ship  to.  ship  in  different  tones,  floating  faintly  and  more  faint 
over  the  waters,  the  hour  was  proclaimed  and  repeated,  until  the  last 
sounds  were  lost  in  the  distance.  Here,  for  i^ut  an  hoar,  we  lay  to, 
receiv^ig  the  visits  of  the  boats  sent  from  the  ships  for  their  various 
packages,  eonsisting  generally  of  hampers  filled  with  the  fresh  fruits 
and.vegetables  of  Constantinople.  'rNothing  new,"  was  still  the  an- 
swer to  oar  eager  jnquuries  its.  to  the  progress  <^  the  siege.  From  the 
flag'-Bhip,  the  ''Banshee"  steamed  on  to  the  ''Hannibal"  bearing  the  flag 
of  Sir  Houston  Stewart,  to  deliver  the  despatches  addressed  to  him,  and 
then  proceeded  into  the  little  harbour  of  Kazatch,  anchoring  shortly 
before  midnight. 

MattdaVf  Srd  September, — The  eool  grey  autumn  morning  saw  me 
fiarly  on  d^ck,  anxious  to  get  the  first  view  of  the  promised  land  which, 
in  truth,  scarcely  looked  to  be  a  land  "  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
Kazatch  iaa  branch  of  the  larger  bay  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Kamiesob,  divided  from  Kamiesch  proper,  the  French  harbour,  by  a 
low,  narrow  strip  of  land.  Around,  on  three  sides,  was  a  flat,  barren 
coast,  without  trace,  of  vegetation,  or  sign  of  trees*  A  few  wooden 
sheda  oa  the  land,  imme£ately  in  front,  dignified  by  the  name  of 
**  Bodney  Villas  "  (from  the  "  Rodney,"  which  was  moored  dose  beside 
us),  msiked  the  site  of  a  small  ^glish  settlement  Behind  these 
*<yil]^s"  the  ground  gradually  slop^  upwards,  the  far  background 
closed  in  by  a  bold  diaui  of  mountains* 

r  Au  irregular  and  intermitting  fire  was  going  on,  indistinctly  heard, 
distant  as  we  were  from  the  scene  of  operations.  A  few  hundred  yards 
off  was  a  small  vessel  getting  up  her  steam.  Presently  her  paddle- 
wheels  were  at  work,  and  she  steamed  rapidly  out  of  the  little  harbour 
seaward-  From  her  stern  depended  a  long  tail,  trailing  after  her  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  tail  of  a 
kite.  A  closer  look  showed  this  to  be  a  cargo  of  departed  horses, 
mules  aiHl  bufihloes,  attached  together  with  stout  ropes,  and  about  to 
1^3  tofied  put  and  turned  adrift  in  the  waters  of  the  Euxine.  Several 
times*  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  was  this  sanitary  process  repeated 
— ^a  striking  commentary  on  the  waste  of  war. 
.  To  indivldoals,  as  to  armies,  the  question  of  the  land  transport  is  an 
eyer-recurring  difficulty.  The  problem  which  I  have  before  glanced 
at»  I  had  now  to  solve.  Had  I  landed  at  Balaklava  the  case  would 
have  been  simple ;  but  what  was  to  be  done  here,  on  what  might  strictly 
be  termed  the  French  soil,  with  myself  and  my  portmanteau,  and  with 
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many  miles  of  unknown  regions  intervening  between  me  and  the  camp. 
From  this  dilemma  I  was  extricated  by  the  kindness  of  a  general  offi- 
cer on  board,  who  was  returning  in  the  '*  Banshee"  from  sick-leave* 
A  branch  of  the  electric  telegraph  extended  from  one  of  the  wooden 

huts  at  Kazatch  to  the  camp  in  front,  and  General  D was  kind 

enough  to  transmit,  together  with  a  message  to  his  aid-de-camp  on  his 
own  behalf,  one  also  to  my  relative,  informing  him  of  our  arrival  on 
this  desert  shore,  with  a  request  that  beasts  of  burthen,  adequate  to 
such  an  emergency,  might  be  sent  down.  Thus  relieved  in  mind,  I  had 
only  to  devise  some  scheme  for  the  intervening  hours. 

At  this  time  the  whole  of  the  allied  fleets  were  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  roadstead  of  Sebastopol.  Their  anchorage-ground  was 
about  three  miles  from  the  forts  Constantine  and  Alexander,  out  of  range 
of  their  guns,  whilst  near  enough  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
enemy's  ships.  A  small  steamer,  called  the  **  Little  Danube,'*  made 
periodical  trips,  three  times  daily,  from  Kazatch  to  the  flag-ship  and 
back,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  to  the  fleet,  and  receiving  in 
return,  despatches  and  letters.    She  was  to  start  at  eleven,  returning  at 

two ;  and  General  D was  about  to  proceed  in  her,  to  visit  Sir  Edmund 

Lyons.  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
town  and  the  forts  from  the  sea.  The  day  bad  now  become  intensely 
hot ;  in  half  an  hour  we  were  lying  to  in  the  **  Little  Danube,"  amongst 
the  ships  of  the  fleet. 

The  sea  was  without  a  ripple ;  the  sun  shone  fiercely  in  the  cloudless 
sky.  The  harbour,  with  its  forts,  familiar  to  us  all  in  innumerable 
prints,  was  before  me.  A  sort  of  sidelong  view  was  obtained  of  the 
town,  sloping  down  the  side  of  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  the  waters  of 
the  inner  harbour.  On  its  highest  point,  standing  conspicaously  forth, 
was  a  white,  temple-like  building,  with  pillars  and  porticoes,  to  which 
we  had  assigned  the  imaginary  dignity  of  the  club-house. 

Immediately  behind  the  town,  a  series  of  heights  swelled  upwards 
in  gentle  gradation :  the  whole  picture  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  a 
magnificent  chain  of  mountains.  On  the  south  side,  and  to  the  right 
of  Fort  Alexander,  was  the  Quarantine  Battery,  presenting,  with  its 
long  line  of  guns,  a  most  formidable  appearance  from  the  sea. 

The  contending  powers  were  carrying  on  a  lazy  sort  of  duello — ^two 
or  three  shots  in  the  course  of  a  minute  from  different  parts  of  the 
extended  lines  of  the  allies,  answered  by  an  occasional  flash  and  a 
sullen  boom  from  the  forts  on  the  northern  shore.  By  the  help  of  a 
powerful  glass  the  Malakoff  might  be  clearly  seen — men,  reduced  to 
something  like  the  size  of  ants,  passing  up  and  down  the  narrow  path 
connecting  it  from  the  rear  with  the  town. 

The  delay  in  landing  was  fortunate.  The  intervening  hours  had  been 
well  occupied  in  obtaining  this  view  of  the  town  and  its  seaward  defences. 

At  three  o'clock  we — that  is  to  say,  one  of  my  companions  and  my- 
self Tthe  remainder  of  our  party  having  preceded  us  in  the  ''Cape  of 
Gooa  Hope,"  with  the  "  Pride  of  the  Ocean "  in  tow) — made  our 
descent  on  Rodney  Villas.  Any  latent  misgivings  I  might  have  enter- 
tained as  to  the  delivery  of  the  telegraphic  message  were  removed  in 
a  few  minutes  by  the  arrival  of  E with  the  land  transport,  com- 
prising four  steeds  and  a  soldier. 
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l^^th  no  little  difficulty  our  unwieldy  English  portmanteaus  were 
secured  on  the  backs  of  two  of  these  animals,  and  bestriding  the  others 
ourselves,  we  formed  a  cavalcade  calculated  to  astonish  even  the  na- 
tives of  Crim  Tartary,  over  whose  soil  we  were  so  unceremoniously 
advancing. 


CHAPTER  IV. — CAMP   BEFOBE   8EBASTOPOI*. 

Ovn  destination  was  the  camp  of  the  Engineers.  Soon  we  passed  by, 
<Hi  our  left,  the  French  town  of  Kamiesch,  composed  of  wooden 
houses  and  sheds,  told  off  into  streets  regularly  numbered,  named 
and  lighted,  with  police,  restaurants,  and  all  the  other  comforts  and 
appliances  of  civilized  life.  These  are  the  smaU  details  in  which  the 
French  show  their  aptitude  for  campaigning. 

Our  road  to  the  front  (as  the  camp  was  technically  termed)  lay  over 
a  succession  of  arid,  bumt-up  steppes,  undulating  gradually  upwards 
from  the  sea.  Around,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  but  a  suc- 
cession of  apparently  interminable  tents  ;  over  us,  a  glaring,  burning  sun. 
For  six  wedcs  there  had  been  no  rain,  and  water  was  becoming  scarce. 
Occasionally  we  came  on  some  muddy  wooden  reservoir,  where  a  long 
string  of  horses  was  drawn  up,  waiting  for  their  scanty  allowances ;  and 
here  and  there  French  soldiers,  in  small  parties  of  tw  o  and  three,  were 
ttnployed  in  the  domestic  process  of  washing. 

Before  six  o'clock  we  had  arrived  and  were  fairly  settled  in  that 
locality  which  had  so  long  formed  the  heading  of  letters  to  anxious 
friends  in  England — *^  The  Camp  before  Sebastopol/* 

The  Engineer  Camp  was  situated  almost  immediately  under,  and  to 
the  left  of,  Cathcart's  Hill,  looking  from  Cathcart's  Hill  towards  the 
town,  not  far  from  the  head  of  Uiat  valley  which  has  acquired  a 
poetical  celebrity  as  the  *^  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death."  In  shape 
a  parallelogram,  it  was  open  at  the  base  towards  Cathcart^s  Hill,  but,  if 
such  a  term  is  allowable,  built  up  on  the  three  remaining  sides.  On  the 
left,  advancing  upwards,  was  a  series  of  wooden  buildings,  occupied 
by  the  sappers ;  in  front  three  respectable-looking  stone  houses,  one  of 
them  the  dwelling-place  of  Colonel  Chapman,  then  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Engineers. 

These  edifices  remained  a  monument  of  the  labours  of  the  sappers 
during  the  preceding  winter,  and,  from  the  peculiarity  of  their  ma- 
terials formed  a  landmark  to  the  bewildered  stranger  endeavouring  to 
regain  his  home — a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  a  region  where, 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  interminable  tents,  the  "oldest  inhabitant" 
might  sometimes  be  at  fault 

On  the  right  lay  two  lines  of  densely-packed  tents,  devoted  to  the 
officers  of  the  corps,  and  in  one  of  these,  recently  vacated  by  its 
wounded  owner,  I  was  duly  installed  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of 
September.  Two  or  three  steps  led  downwards  to  its  interior,  which 
in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  almost  all  the  officers'  tents,  has  been  exca- 
vated about  two  £eet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  to  give  additional 
height  within.  A  trench  dug  on  the  outside  served  the  purposes  of 
dnmiiage.    A  sufficiently  comfortable  bed,  a  table,  a  chair — ^by  courtesy 
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termed  an  "  easy  *'  one-— constructed  out  of  what  had  once  been  a  beer- 
barrel,  by  cutting  away  the  top  and  half  of  the  front,  and  a  very  primi- 
tive toilet  apparatus,  constituted  its  furniture. 

But  tent-life>  under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  is  better  in 
theory  than  in  practice.  The  temperature  is  ever  in  extremes — in  heat 
and  cold  alike  unbearable.  The  rain  leaks  in ;  the  dust,  through  the 
various  crevices,  sneaks  in ;  the  mud  walks  in.  My  tent  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  double  one,  at  that  time  an  especial  object  of 
ambition,  as  forming  a  protection,  to  some  extent,  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  climate. 

Separate  tents  were  appropriated  to  messing  purposes ;  the  messes, 
generally,  being  on  a  miniature  scale,  limited  to  the  number  contain- 
able within  the  area  of  the  canvas,  usually  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
persons.  These  tents  being  all  closely  packed  in  double  and  sometimes 
in  triple  rows,  with  their  separate  line-ropes  interlaced  and  fastened  to 
pegs  in  the  ground,  the  navigation,  especially  by  night,  was  one  of  con- 
siderable anxiety ;  and  I  generally  found  myself  executing  a  species  of 
war-dance  in  threading  the  channel  homewards  from  the  banquet  to 
my  bed,  though  the  actual  distance  to  be  traversed  did  not  exceed  fif- 
teen yards. 

The  rations  supplied  were  uniformly  good  of  their  kind — ^good  tea, 
excellent  rum,  very  palatable  bread  of  a  brownish  hue,  varied  by  bis- 
cuit, and  small  portions  of  beef,  mutton  and  pork,  of  not  very  defitied 
shapes,  but  forming  a  good  substratum  for  soups  or  stews.  Few  of 
the  officers  however  depended  on  these  regular  supplies;  irregular 
auxiliaries  in  the  shape  of  preserved  soups,  meats,  essences  and 
sauces,  abounded  everywhere. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  preserved  meats  are  not  successful ;  for  a 
continuance  they  are  too  surfeiting,  and  accordingly  the  culture  of 
poultry  was  much  affected.  The  goose  in  particular  constituted  a  fa- 
vourite "piece  de  resistance."  Whether  a  flock  of  these  unfortunates  may 
have  been  especially  slaughtered  in  honour  of  our  arrival,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say  ;  but  this  I  will  decidedly  maintain,  from  our  own  ex- 
perience, that  on  active  service  the  goose  has  somewhat  trenched  on 
the  place  of  honour,  which  at  home  has  been  the  time-honoured  pre- 
rogative of  the  **  saddle.'' 

An  occasional  turbot  from  Balaklava  constituted  a  not  unwelcome 
addition  to  our  dinners.  To  obtain  this  luxury,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  resident  agent  at  the  harbour,  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen 
an  officer  too  happy  to  secure  the  prize  by  fastening  it,  when  packed 
in  hay,  to  his  saddle,  and  thus  ride  up  the  seven  miles  to  camp. 
The  price  of  a  good  sized  turbot  was  generally  from  six  to  seven 
shillings ;  and  when  arrived  at  its  destination,  it  always  became  ne- 
cessary to  halve  or  to  quarter  it,  in  deference  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
kitchen  department.  In  taste  they  closely  resemble  the  English  fish  ; 
but  there  is  this  curious  difference  between  them  as  to  external  appear- 
ance, that  whereas  the  English  turbot  carries  his  small  horny  knobs  on 
bis  back,  his  Crimean  brother  completely  reverses  the  matter,  having 
these  excrescences  on  the  under  or  white  part. 

Wine  of  all  descriptions,  or  professing  to  answer  all  descriptions, 
is  obtainable  at  the  various  stores  and  bazars  with  which  Kadikoi  and 
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some  parts  of  the  camp  abound,  bat  at  fabolons  prices,  and,  I  am 
boond  to  say,  in  infinitesimally  small  bottles.  During  our  residence 
fresh  white  bread  from  Balaidava,  the  produce  of  private  enterprize^ 
was  regularly  supplied  at  breakfast,  and  to  ray  extreme  astonlshmenty 
the  strictly  national  cry  of  <<  Milk !"  was  heard  each  morning  in  camp» 
the  extract  of  the  goat,  and  "  racy  of  the  soil.** 

The  first  dinner  over,  we  proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  one  of 
our  military  friends,  to  Cathcart's  Hill,  a  task  of  no  ordinary  difficulty 
to  new  comers^  in  the  thick  darkness  which  had  now  settled  over  the 
eamp. 

Far  as  the  eye  could  reach  on  the  Uiree  sides,  were  the  innumerable 
twinkling  lights  of  the  tents,  sugg^ting  the  rather  prosiac  idea  of  an 
•nrival  at  some  elevated  railway  terminus,  overlooking  a  combined  Lon- 
don, Manchester  and  Birmingham,  With  their  miles  of  confused  streets, 
lighted  with  gas.      In  front,  the  darkness  was  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  vivid  flashes  of  the  guns,  and  the  long  lines  of  light  marking  the 
path  of  the  shells  from  our  trenches  and  the  Russian  works,  as  they 
sbwiy  circled  through  the  air,  crossing  each  other  in  their  course. 
Such,  with  but  little  intermission  or  variety,  had  been  the  nightly  spec- 
tacle from  this  hill,  for  now  nearly  ten  months,  and  still  nothing  indi- 
cated, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  crisis  was  at  hand. 
The  next  morning  I  again  walked  to  the  front. 
By  day,  the  first  impression  iS  one  of  extreme  surprise  at  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  resistance  as  has  been  offered.    The  city  itself  appears 
to  lie  temptingly  beneath  you,  its  white  buildings  looking  gay  and 
^htsome  ^tt^ring  in  the  morning  sun.      No  obstacle  apparently 
exists  to  the  entry  of  the  besieging  array.     As  an  essential  element  of 
»  siege,  the  eye  naturally  looks  for  walls,  bastions,  stone  forts — some  of 
those  solid  material  matters  connected  with  the  names  of  Vauban,  Cor- 
nontaigne,  and  the  great  masters  of  ancient  engineering.    But  here  you 
Kek  in  yain  for  any  thing  of  the  sort.    With  some  little  difficulty  we 
succeed  in  discovering  some  low,  jagged  mounds  of  earth,  surmounting 
the  tops  of  the  knolls  which  rise  gently  between  the  spectator  and  the 
town,  from  which  may  be  seen  to  issue  occasionally  a  puff  of  white  smoke. 
But  can  these  stand  for  a  single  day  between  that  countless  host  which 
surrounds  me  and  its  prey  ? 
I  walk  home  to  breakfast,  in  meditative  mood. 
Tuesday,  Ath  Sept. — On  my  arrival  yesterday  I  found  that  one  of 
my  relatives  had,  after  working  through  the  most  trying  part  of  the 
summer  with  the  siege-train  in  the  trenches,  been  attacked  with  that 
dysentery  which  no  one  seems  wholly  to  escape,  and  which  appears  a 
l^eeessary  prelude  to  the  process  of  acclimatization.    His  name  appeared 
^  the  general  orders  last  evening  for  three  weeks'  leave,  to  proceed  to 
Scutari. 

Immediately  after  breakfast,  E and  I'started  for  Balaklava,  for 

tlie  purpose  of  securing  his  passage  with  as  little  delay  as  possible*  On 
our  way  there  an  incident  occurred  illustrative  of  the  order  maintained 
%  the  French  in  all  their  camp  arrangements. 

Our  route  lay  along  a  high  road,  which  at  different  points  ran  through 
the  several  camps  of  the  French  and  English.  -  On  the  sides  of  this  road, 
At  a  particular  spot,  something  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length, 
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our  allies  had  established  a  settlement  of  small  sattlers*  booths,  canteens 
and  restaurants.  One  of  their  police  regulations  was,  that  no  horse- 
man should  proceed  along  the  high  road,  within  the  precincts  of  this 
establishment,  at  a  pace  exceeding  a  walic.  We  were  trottiug  our  horses 
when  this  point  was  attained  and  despite  the  challenge  of  the  French 
sentry  posted  at  the  near  end  of  the  road,  who  shouted  out  the  prohi- 
bition, £ — —  continued  his  pace,  calling  to  me  to  follow  him.  Discre- 
tion prevailed  with  me,  although  my  island  blood  rebelled  a  little  at 
what  I  could  not  but  consider  an  unjustifiable  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  ^*  British  lion"  on  a  high  road.  My  companion  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing,  not  anticipating  the  advent  of  a  second  sentry  at  the 
further  end,  who  forthwith,  and  with  many  and  loud  <<  sacr^,"  charged 

with  his  bayonet  at  the  horse.    With  great  difficulty  £ succeeded 

in  saving  his  horse,  and  only  escaped  the  annoyance  of  an  arrest  when 
in  uniform,  by  undertaking  to  proceed  voluntarily  to  the  French  officer 
in  charge  of  the  party.  This  he  accordingly  did,  and  was  dismissed 
at  once,  with  a  courteous  explanation  of  the  order,  framed  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dust,  confusion  and  chance  of  acci- 
dents so  likely  to  ensue  from  a  number  of  horsemen  being  permitted  to 
ride  rapidly  through  a  crowded  thoroughfare. 

From  the  top  of  the  plateau,  our  way  lay  along  the  Woronzofi'-road, 
overlooking  the  scene  of  ^the  light-cavalry  charge  which  has  been  tie 
happily  expressed  as  the  '^  heroic  frenzy  of  Bsdaklava."  Groups  of 
English  and  French  officers  were  passing  up  and  down  this  road,  which 
wound  along  the  side  of  the  hill. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  I  remarked  the  scant  coartesy  pre- 
vailmg  between  the  officers  of  the  two  nations.  The  ordinary  sieduta- 
tion  appeared  to  be  quite  the  exception,  and  to  be  only  offered  when  a 
French  officer  of  rank  was  encountered,  who,  from  his  escort,  or  other 
circumstances,  was  deemed  to  be,  what  in  camp  language  was  termed 
a  "  swell." 

About  a  mile  from  Balaklava  is  the  small  settlement  of  £[adikoi,  a 
collection  of  huts  and  wigwams ;  the  most  important  feature  being  the 
establishment  kept  by  Crockford  for  the  supply  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
From  this  point  the  approach  to  Balaklava  lay  along  the  side  of  the 
rail,  or  in  more  accurate  parlance,  the  tram-road. 

Balaklava,  in  its  general  features,  is  familiar  now  to  everyone.  The 
grave-yard,  where  so  many  were  interred  during  the  first  winter,  lies  at 
the  entrance  of  the  village.  From  here  commenced  the  long,  narrow 
street,  extending  for  over  half  a-mile ;  huts  of  all  imaginable  descrip« 
tions  running  up  and  dotting  the  entire  side  of  the  hill  which  impends 
over  the  town.  Prints  and  descriptions  innumerable  had  prepared 
me  for  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour,  but  not  to  find  the  harbour 
itself  so  exceedingly  small,  as  it  in  fact  is. 

Almost  all  the  vestiges  of  the  old  Tartar  village  have  disappeared 
and  given  place  to  wooden  and,  in  some  cases,  iron  houses.  Each  regi- 
ment and  corps  has  here  its  dep6t  store ;  a  small  half-finished  church  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  the  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  are  divided, 
marked  out  and  named  with  such  high-sounding  titles  as,  ^'Eaglan- 
square,"  "  Artillery-place,'*  and  soforth.  The  boat  service  of  the 
harbour  is  performed  almost  entirely  by  those  citizens  of  the  world,  the 
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Maltese.  Here  however  none  of  the  extortions  of  Constantinople  pre- 
Tail.  Martial  law  reigns  supreme ;  and  under  its  terrors,  a  shilling 
fire^  you,  without  remonstrance,  to  any  part  of  the  port. 

We  proceeded  to  the  "  Triton,"  a  small  man-of-war  steamer  anchored 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  obtained  the  necessary  order  for 
a  passage  for  T on  the  Saturday  following. 

During  our  absence,  two  formidable-looking  scaling  ladders  had 
made  their  appearance  in  the  Engineer  Camp,  where  they  remained  for 
the  next  few  days,  sadly  suggestive  of  that  which  was  so  shortly  to  fol- 
low. If  any  confirmation  were  required  of  the  fact  of  the  approaching 
assault,  it  was  supplied  by  the  announcement  this  evening,  that  the  sixth 
bombardment  was  to  open  on  the  following  morning  at  five  o'clock. 

Some  heavy  firing  had  taken  )'l.  ce  in  the  trenches  during  the  pre- 
ceding nighty  and  Captain  Buckley,  of  the  Guards,  was  killed.  The 
caaualtles  are  necessarily  increasing  with  the  closer  approach  of  our 
works  to  those  of  the  enemy.  The  daily  drain  from  wounds,  sickness, 
and  deaths  has  more  than  balanced  all  the  reinforcements  which  have 
been  despatched  from  home ;  and  at  the  present  moment  the  effective 
baycmets  of  the  army  do  not  number  eighteen  thousand. 
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"IP  ONLY." 


Amid  a  basy  multitude  I  taXe, 

A  busy  multitude  around  me  throngmg. 
And  yet  1  was  dlone,  and  desolate. 

The  victim  of  one  rain,  resistiess  longing. 

My  heart  within  me  felt  so  sad  and  loBefy» 
And  erer  seemed  to  say — "  Aha  I  if  onty  1" 


A  passing  friend  in  kindly  pity  said,  '    i     : 

**  Y^d  not,  compamod,  to  this  strange  dejeotioik" 
Hd  might  as  w^  ha^e  spoken  to  the  dea(£ 
As  to  the  victim  of  that  one  reflection^ 

My  heart  within  me  felt  so  sad  and  lonely. 
And  ever  seemed  to  say—"  Alas  1  if  only  V* 

m. 

A  brother  grasped  me  fondlv  by  the  hand : 

"  The  wond  around,"  he  said,  "  la  clothed  with  gladness-^ 
Take  comfort"    Ah  1  he  could  not  understand 
How  comfortless  the  secret  of  my  sadness. 

My  heart  within  me  felt  so  daric  and  lonely. 
And  ever  seemed  to  say—*"  Alas  1  if  only  1" 

IV. 

A  sbter  watched  me  with  a  thoughtful  eye. 

And  happiness  seemed  almost  to  awaken  ; 
Beneath  that  look  of  gentle  sympathy, 
I  almost  felt  that  I  was  not  forsaken. 
And  yet  my  heart  within  felt  sad  and  lonely; 
And  ever  still  it  said—"  Alas  1  if  only  1" 

V. 

A  mother's  glance,  oh  1  such  a  holy  glance. 

Looked  down  through  tears  upon  my  desolation. 
Ah,  me  1— what  was  there  wanting  to  enhance 
The  magic  of  that  mother's  consolation. 

Yet  even  then  my  heart  felt  sad  and  lonely. 
And  ever  seemed  to  say-^"  Alas  I  if  only  1" 

VI. 

And  still  amid  that  crowd  I  sate  and  sighed 

Alone,  though  loving  friends  around  were  thronging, 
For  as  I  thought  on  thee,  my  own  lost  bride. 
Still  ever  came  that  vain,  resistless  longing. 

My  heart  still  seeing  to  say,  *<  Aha  1  if  only, 
Konly  thou  waat  here,  I  were  not  lonely  1" 

u.  u.  p. 
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A  PEW  WORDS  ON  NOVELS. 

-Thk  nmltipfioition  of  novels  is  one  of  the  literarj  facts  of  the  day. 
Our  Reviews  are  scarcely  pn^essing,  the  strength  of  our  journalism  is 
being  absorbed  in  the  Times^  but  this  kind  of  writing  is  largely  on  the 
increase.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  limited  by  the  creed  that  a  norel 
must  fin  three  yohunes,  and  cost  a  guinea  imd  a-half ;  but  it  now 
ippeaov  in  every  form  and  at  all  prices.  Novels  deal  with  all  subjects, 
and  enter  into  every  sphere  of  thought,  fact,  and  opinion  ;  they  top  the 
heights  of  Theology,  edge  the  skirts  of  Science,  twist  Histoiyinto  strange 
shapes,  and  trench  largely  on  the  fairy  ground  of  Poetry.  In  short, 
&ey  vitalize  eterydiing,  from  sectarian  mysteries  to  the  theory  of 
Mflhhns,  as  Doctor  Newman  and  Miss  Martinean  can  testify.  Pos« 
nbly,  as  yet,  they  have  not  fbund'  life  in  the  ^thin  and  difficult" 
atmosphere  of  Mathematics ;  but  perhaps  the  asses'  bridge  may  yet  be 
traversed  in  a  love-scene,  and  the  differential  calculus  be  sdved  in 
Amsebaean  raptures. 

Conndering  the  amount  of  abflity  employed  in  this  writing,  it  may 
seem  strange  that  its  indts  are  not  more  worthy.  How  few  novels 
Rach  a  second  edition !  how  few  are  read  by  men  of  real  thought  and 
taste!  And  yet  the  reason  of  thb  is  not  obscure;  for  the.  greater 
number  of  novels,  now-a-days,  either  seek  to  work  out  some  special 
theory,  or  else  are  mere  displays  of  rhetorical  egotism.  In  the  one 
case,  the  work  is  certain  to  be  crude,  and  the  characters  ill  developed, 
because  human  life  can  never  be  stereotyped  to  a  theory ;  in  the  other, 
lifeless  automata  are  tricked  out  in  a  pomp  of  words,  which  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  skeleton  in  crinoline.  The  one  dass  of  writers  is  specially 
&nd  of  theologioEd  topics,  and  struggles  to  animate,  in  a  sorry  plot  and 
feeble  impersonation,  some  pet  religious  fancies,  ijvbich  could  scarcely 
ever  bear  being  stated  in  phun  terms ;  the  other  seizes  on  the  domain 
of  love,  and  records  personal  experiences  of  the  universal  passion, 
through  the  months  of  mere  Marionette  exponents. 

On  the  false. principles  necessarily  implied  by  such  limited  compre- 
hension of  the  rules  of  art,  are  numberless  modem  novels  constructed  ; 
vhile  of  those  that  appear,  by  the  excellence  of  their  conception,  to 
afford  the  promise  of  pleasure,  but  too  many  destine  their  readers  to 
disappointment  by  the  poverty  of  their  execution.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising. We  believe  that  a  great  poem  or  a  great  history  may  sooner 
be  expected  than  a  perfect  novel.  Poetry  usually  deals  with  a  legendary 
world.     Even  when  it  idealizes  actual  life,  it  seldom  grasps  its  complex 
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elements,  or  follows  out  long  sequences  of  detail ;  aspiring,  above  all 
things,  to  touch  the  imagination,  it  directs  its  efforts  but  incidentally 
to  the  satisfying  of  experience.  A  history  also  will  have  many  readers, 
if  it  group  events  artistically,  portray  character  in  picturesque  lan- 
guage, and  reproduce  the  external  life  of  its  period.  But  to  be  trulj 
great,  a  novel  must  daguerreotype  life  as  it  is,  in  a  continuous  story- 
developing  many  characters  ;  and  this  delineation,  appealing  as  it  does 
to  our  living  experience,  aiming  to  set  before  us  the  drama  of  existence 
in  perfect  truth,  but  in  many  scenes,  great  length,  and  free  from  all 
ornament,  requires  a  delicacy  of  observation  and  a  skill  of  description 
denoting  the  rarest  triumph  of  our  faculties.  In  short,  the  art  of  the 
great  novelist  demands  that  power  of  "fitly  representing  what  is 
common  to  all  minds" — projprie  communia  dicere — noted  by  Horace  as 
so  extremely  difficult — ^the  rarity  of  which  indbpensable  gift  alone, 
even  were  no  other  requirements  called  for,  would  make  a  perfect 
novel,  as  Sir  £.  Lytton  remarks,  the  most  curious  specimen  of  genius. 
The  power  of  correct  imitation,  moreover,  does  not  necessarily  imply- 
that  of  fit  representation :  and  it  is,  perhaps,  from  not  keeping  suffi- 
ciently in  view  this  truth,  that  so  many  novelists  of  the  day,  notwith- 
standing undoubted  abilities,  are  disappointing  and  unsatisfactory.  By 
attempting  creations  in  which  many  persons,  through  lengthy  scenes, 
are  left  exposed  to  the  keenest  scrutiny,  they  bring  too  closdy  before 
our  eyes  the  characters  they  would  portray,  to  allow  us  to  remain 
unconscious  of  the  faults,  blemishes,  and  incongruities  they  are  made 
to  exhibit. 

When,  turning  from  the  enumeration  of  the  difficulties  that  beset 
art,  to  the  consideration  of  those  artists  who  have  most  successfully 
coped  with  them,  we  review  our  living  novelists,  four  names  present 
themselves  as  those  of  writers  who  have  made  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  standard  of  excellence. 

"  Coningsby  "  truthfully  delineates  the  selfish  and  scheming  life  of 
politicians,  and  adequately  mirrors  the  polished  but  veneered  surface  of 
**high  society."  The  drama,  in  which  Lord  Monmouth,  Rigby, 
Tadpole,  and  Taper  play  out  their  parts,  though  bad  in  its  plot,  and 
not  very  good  in  its  other  characters,  will  probably  live.  To  readers 
two  centuries  hence  it  will  be  of  the  same  interest  as  '*  The  Way  of  the 
World"  is  to  us :  that  is,  it  will  give  them  a  vivid,  but  somewhat 
satirical,  picture  of  the  schemings,  manners,  vices,  and  foibles  of  their 
ancestors  in  high  life.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  is  not  a  novelist  of  the 
first  order  5  his  genius  is  not  fertile  in  impersonation — ^it  fails  in  repro- 
ducing the  life  of  the  lower  classes,  and  it  has  loaded  bis  works  with 
witty  mannerism.  With  the  exception  of  **  Contarini  Fleming,"  which 
is  rather  a  prose  poem  of  extraordinary  beauty,  sweetly  elaborated  to 
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cany  out  a  single  Goncepdoa — the  development  of  the  imagiiiative 
mind — ^his  novels^  in  their  characteristics,  resemble  the  plays  of  Con- 
grere  or  Sheridan^  as  being,  though  good  portraits  of  some  phases  of 
social  Hfe,  more  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  wit  of  the  author  than  for 
a  deep  and  clear  expression  of  nature. 

In  the  works  of  Sir  £.  Lytton  it  seems  to  us  that  the  dramatic  power 
of  ideaUaing  life  into  those  forms  which  suggest  to  our  minds  terror^ 
jatjf  and  sympathy,  is  more  apparent  than  in  the  writings  of  any  con- 
temporary  author.  He  has  drawn  the  most  beautiful  feminine  figures 
of  any  artist  of  his  time,  and  there  is  often  a  great  charm  in  his  land- 
scape-painting. The  poetic  form,  however,  with  which  he  has  invested 
so  many  of  his  novels,  by  reflecting  on  their  characters  the  colours  of 
his  own  imagination,  lays  them  open  occasionally  to  the  charge  of  being 
wanting  in  natural  truth ;  while  the  reproduction  of  similar  personages 
in  his  writings  might  induce  a  belief  that  his  range  of  personation  was 
but  limited,  were  it  not  that  an  index  of  his  works  would  of  itself  suffice 
to  vindicate  the  versatility  of  his  genius.  None,  we  think,  can  compare 
such  novels  as  "  Harold,"  "  Rienzi,"  "The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
owing,  as  they  do,  nearly  their  entire  charm  to  the  beauty  of  the  poetic 
element  pervading  them,  with  works  like  "  Pelham  "  and  "  My  Novel,** 
without  recognizing  the  very  marked  difference  in  the  sources  of  the 
attraction  present^  by  these  latter.  Few  will  fail  to  appreciate  the 
wide  scope  of  thought  and  power  implied  by  such  varied  mastery. 

Mr.  Disraeli  and  Sir  Edward  Lytton  have  drawn  their  best  characters 
from  the  higher  walks  in  every  age.  Mr.  Dickens  has  depicted  the  life 
of  the  middle  and  humbler  classes  with  the  power  of  a  Wilkie  ;  and, 
for  this  excellence,  combined  with  that  of  exquisite  miniature-painting 
of  outward  objects,  his  novels  may  be  lasting.  But  he  has  never  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  us  a  perfect  portraiture  of  a  gentleman  or  a  lady — Sir 
John  Chester  and  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock  on  the  one  side,  and  Edith 
Granger  and  Lady  Dedlock  on  the  other,  having  always  appeared  to  us 
exaggerated  caricatures.  The  imagination  of  Mr.  Dickens,  besides, 
often  leads  him  into  falsities  in  his  art.  He  is  fond  of  impossible  ideals 
of  purity,  beauty,  and  goodness,  in  the  midst  of  moral  contagion, 
^hich  experience  has  never  realized.  He  indulges  often  largely  in 
mere  rhetorical  display,  filling  many  pages  with  sentiment  and  descrip- 
tions which  are  quite  irrelevant  to  the  action  of  his  piece.  The  inci- 
dents of  his  work,  too,  are  frequently  manifest  stage-tricks,  and  his 
writing  has  lately  been  infected  with  the  **  spasmodic"  style  of  poetry. 
Ve  may  add,  that  the  truthfulness  of  his  impersonations  has  been  much 
injured  by  his  peculiar  creed  of  ethics,  which  seems  to  assume  that 
undiscriminating  benevolence  is  the  only  rule  of  life. 
To  our  mindsi  widely  differing  as  he  does  in  the  direction  of  his  genius 
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fnnn  his  greft  rivals^  Mr.  Tbackemy  has  writien  the  novels  of  -tlitf 
present  day  that  will  live  longest  and  rank  highest  with  posterity.     <X 
the  immediate  iq»preciation  of  their  excellence,  their  popolarity  is  suffi- 
cient proof,    .No  writer  has  ever  heen  mote  suctiessfol  in  reprododng  m 
natural  truth — vehtti  in  speeulo^thQ  phases  of  life  which  he  attempts 
to  describe.    His  pleats  are  worked  out  with  diat  easy  simplicky  whidi  is 
the  art  of  art,  each  spene  in  tke  dramaseeming  to  i^uoceed  the  other  in 
natural  sequence,    His  c^iaracters,  though  not  of  a  wide  range*  aend 
chiefly  mad^  up  of  ignoble  elements^  have  ft  power  and  breadth  which 
show  the  great  master^    Rarely  stirring  our  feelings  to  thdr  depths^  in  his 
appeals  to  our  in^igination  he  never  wanders  into  poetic  irrelevanee  s 
but,  true  to  the  propei;  o^ejet  of  his  art,  he  teaches  and  satisfies  ottr 
sense  of  real^  life.  ,  ^ecky  Shiupe,  Bawdon  Crawleyj  a^d  Sir  Ban^es 
Newcome  are  portrait^  whi^ch  time  will  not  easily  destiey.    Mr.  Tliaek- 
eray,  howeyer,  is  wanting  m  gemdUy«  und  does  not  appear  to  have  that 
keen  eye  for  the  better  side  of  lifb  which  he  assurecUy  has  for  itji  m^uier 
illu^^tjons.     ,  .     J 

We  have,  in.  the  al^ve  remarks,  rather  attempted  to  indicate  Uie  di^ 
ferent  schools  of ,  i^  in  which  the  authors  touched  on  are  the  acknow* 
ledged  masters,  thni  to  x»riticise  the  woiks  by  which  they  have  estA- 
bii^hed  their  position^  Space  ibr  ampler  commentary  at  present  fiiils  va, 
but  we  may  t^e  a  future  occas^n  of  entering  more  fully  into  the  sali^eet 
of  our  immediate  noticpj  and. of  piiying  a  tribute  of  recognitiott  to  ika 
merits  of  humbler  writers,  the  validity  of  whose  claims  has  yet  been 
proved,  as  evidenced  to  many  a  reader  by  the  answering  sympathy  of 
his  own  heart. 
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KACING   SEASON,    1857. 

SsTSRAL  oCtbe  Spring  ^leetings^j^i  Epgjadd  have  already  beenheld,  and  the 
results  which  are  given  show  tnat  the  stables  of  Messrs.  Saxon  and  Barber^ 
and  Mr.  Parr,  are  in  greatest  force. 

It  is  theMbian.io  talk  of.  the  degeneracy  of  the  TurC  and  to  complain  of 
the  Hob's  ahijpe  of  JPoj^ime!&.£ifiU.heiug.n}oradi8tri  among  the  ^'profa- 

nam  vulgos,"  than  amongat  the  '^  Noba  ;V  sudi  would  appear,  indeed,  from 
the  results  up  to  the  present  early  day ;  but  we  hope  that  an  eqnal  propor- 
tion of  her  gifta  are  in  stwe  for  the  **  Upjjer  Ten  Thousand.*' 
^  The  dH&rent  Entries. for  the  year^. that  have  cbsed^  by  no  means  show  a 
falling  off,  in  comparison  with  past  seasons.  Newmarket,  Epsom,  Ascot,  and 
Goodvood^  not  forgetting  York  .and  Bonooiter,  all  bam  their  Stakes  more 
or  less  graced  with  a  goodly  arrajr.  of  luunes^  both  aa  to  Owners  and  ttottefc 

The  Foal  Bcsturos  iqok.Qq\Mx  well  h  ftnd«  although  \^  season's  prices  for 
Yearlings,  at  the  different  sales,  did  not  quite  come  up  to  former  figures,  now 
that  the  Waris4>ver,.aad  setecal  ohl  patrons  of  the  Torf  returned  to  their 
more  peaceful  ocoupation^  breeder»may  agatii  look  forward  to  a  return  of 
their  high  prices. 

On  reference  to  Mr*  Hunter'a  'rBook.  Calendar/'  just  oiit»  we  likewise 
find  the  diifetent  fJitUDBt  Irish  T^rf  engag^p^a  look  highly  prombing. 

We  fear^h6weyer,.that.the  ixenecal  Election  .will,  i^  a  ^reat  degree,  inter, 
fere  with  4lie  attendance  of  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  during  the  April 
and  May  gatherings. 

DcBBT  Bettimg Blink  Bonny  has  been  up  and  down  in  the  market* 

like  a  shuttle.cock«.and,all  sorts  of  reports  are  rife  about  her;  she  is  first 
iavoorite, both  for  the  1,000  Guineas  and  Derby. 

'iu%  2,000  Guineas. — Vedette,  Schedam,  Loyola,  and  Sidney,  are  backed 
at  5  to  4  against  the  field. 

Chi^tkr  Cyr.r— The  fayourite,  Leamington,  keeps  steady  at  10  and  11  to 
1 ;  from  the  strong  demand  liinoepie  has  been  in  of  late*  Eogerthorpe  in  the 
same  stable,  and  whom  the  public  has  backed  for  large  sums,  retrograded 
accordingly. 


ILacouK  epened  the  Ball  on  the  18th  February,  with  the  Trial  Stakes  of 
5  SOTS,  each,  with  25  added  r  three  year  olds,  7st.  4lb. ;  four,  8st.  lOlb. ; 
five^  Ost  3lb. ;  six  and  aged,  9st.  71b. ;  one  mile ;  1 1  subs. 

Mr.  T.  Parr's  Apathy,  by  Annandale,  8  yrs.,  Sat.  (inc.  101b.  ex.) 

Flatman    1 

Mr.  Aii^*8  Paula  Mont!,  8  yrs.,  6st  lllb. Fordham    2 

Mr.  J.  B.  Starkey's  b.  &  Vaulter,  8  yrs.,  Set.  (inc.  101b.  ex.)...Cowley    8 

Mr.  R.  Banders  b.  t  Fiction,  8  yn.,  Bet,  lUU  Bray    4 

Mr.  T.  Cunningham's  Spinet,  3  yra^  Tst*  lib Withington    0 

Mr.  Monii*8  Admiral  Ly.ona,  8  yre.,  t$t Grimmer    0 

.Mr.  J.  Jackion!s  b.  f.  Hemedy,   8  yrs.,  7bU  61b.   (inclod- 

iDg  61b.  extra) • ChaUoner    0 

[Bettteg-— 2  to  1  against  Apathy.    Won  by  three  parts  of  a  length.] 
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The  All-acued  Stammb  was  won  by  Magistrate,  8  jears  old,  beating  four 
others. 

The  Two  Tear  Old  Stakks  of  5  soys,  each,  with  40  added ;  (about  half 
a-mile) ;  10  subs. 

Mr.  J.  St  John's  ch.  f.  Greenwich  Fair,  by  Woolwich,  Sat  4]b.Ck>wle]r    1 
Mr.  Ramsay's  b.  c.  by  Malcolm,  out  of  Cocktail's  dam  (h.  b.) 

8st  7lb. Aldcroft    3 

Mr.  Saxon's  b.  c.  T.  P.  Cooke,  by  Slane,  out  of  Black-eyed 

Sosan,  88t.  71b Rodbnm    8 

Mr.  T.  Parr's  Schrifton,  8st  71b. Flatman    4 

Bfr.  W.  Robinson's  Nora  Creina,  88t  41b. J.  Qointon    0 

Mr.  Mellish's  b.  f.  by  Pyrrhos,  the  first  oat  of  Miss  Abel,  by  Laneroost, 

8st  41b. Wells    0 

Ifr.  John  N.  Chapman's  b.  c.  Little  John,  by  iEscnlapius, 

dam  by  Contest  (h.  b.)  8st  71b Robuiscm    0 

Mr.  Stebbing's  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  88t.  71b. -Baaham    0 

Ifr.  J.  Osborne's  b.  c.  by  Vatican,  oat  of  the  Proctor's  dam, 

Sst  71b. J.  Osborne    0 

[6  to  2  agahist  Greenwich  Fair.    Won  in  a  canter.] 
The  Two  Tear  Old  Sbllimo  Stakes  was  won  by  Woodmite»  beating 
Marley  and  Negro. 

The  LiNcoLM  Spring  Hakdicap  Stakes  of  5  sots,  eadii  8ft.,  with  50 
added,  for  three  year  olds  and  upwards ;  one  mile ;  83  subs. 

Mr.  Mellish's  br.  g.  Hantington,  by  Hernandez,  8  yrs.,  6st  131b. 

Grimmer    1 

Mr.  Saxon's  br.  g.  Tom  Thnmb,  43nrB.,  6st  111b. Dales    2 

Bfr.  Ramsay's  The  Eariy  Bird,  5  yrs.,  8st.  121b. Midgley    8 

[Thirteen  others  started,  bat  were  not  placed.    12  to  1  against  the  T/Hnner.] 

The  Scurry  Stakes  of  8  soys,  each,  with  20  added ;  15  subs. 

Mr.  Cliff's  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  by  Slane,  aged,  7st  21b..K  Snowden    1 

Mr.  J.  Jackson's  Remedy,  8  yrs.,  7st  41b. Challoner    2 

Mr.  GUby*s  b.  f.  EUa,  8  yrs.,  6st.  61b. G.  Fordham    8 

[Ten  others  started  bat  were  not  placed.  6  to  1  against  the  Winner.] 
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The  Trial  Stakes  of  5  soys.  each>  with  30  added ;  one  mile ;  15  subs. 

Mr.  T.  Pan's  Apathy,  by  Annandale,  8st  121b. ...Fordham    1 

Mr.  Hawkins's  g^.  c  Master  Bagot,  8  yrs.  6st  71b L.  Snowden    2 

Mr.  Jackson's  Remedy,  6st  41b. Challoner    8 

Lord  Chesterfield's  c  by  Stultz,  oat  of  Gentle  Kitty,  8  years, 

est  41b W.  Grimmer    4 

[5  to  4  on  the  Winner.    Won  in  a  canter,  by  two  lengths.] 
The  Gramd  Stand  Handicap  of  5  soys.  each»  with  25  added ;  T.  Y.  C. ; 
10  subs. 

Mr.  MorrifiTs  Admkal  Lyons,  by  Collingwood,  8  yrs.,  6st  41b. 

W.  Grimmer    1 

Mr.  Bishop's  Qaeen  of  the  Sooth,  4  jnrs.,  7st Grainger    2 

Mr.  Copeland's  Salmon,  4  yrs.,  7st  51b. Stagg    8 

Mr.  J.  Holland's  Tyre,  4  yrs.,  Sst.  61b H.  Welch    4 

[Two  others  started,  not  placed.    6  to  1  against  Admiral  Lyons.] 

The  Nottingham  Spring  Handicap  of  10  sovs.  each,  h.  fl.,  with  50  added; 
one  mile  and  a-half ;  24  subs* 

Mr.  G.  Mather's  St  Clair,  by  Orlando,  or  The  Sea,  6  years., 

est  12lb ....'. Fordham    1 

Mr.  Saxon's  Tom  Thumb,  4  yrs.,  Sst.  121b. Dales    2 

Mr.  John  Osborne's  Walhalla,  8  yrs.,  5st  71b.. Chalk>ner    8 

Mr.  Ramsay's  Early  Biixl,  6  yra.,  Sst  121b Midgley    4 

[7  to  4  agtioit  Eariy  Bird;  9  to  1  against  St.  CUir.    Three  others  started.] 
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The  LiTTLB  John  Stakks  of  5  sots,  each,  with  80  added,  for  two  year 
olds;  colts,  8«t.  71b.  ;  fillies,  Sst.  4lb. ;  21  subs. 

Hr.  St  John*0  cb.  t  Oreeowich  Fair,  by  Woolwidi,  8tt  91b. 

(indnding  61b.  extra) .....Cowley    1 

Mr.  Wadlow's  bk.  c.  Orchehill,  Sst  71b WeUa    2 

Mr.  J.  Thonipe(m*8  SiaCo-  to  Duaty  Miller,  Sat  41b. Akkroft    8 

Mr.T.  Parr'a  Schrifton,  Sat  71b. Flatman    0 

Mr.  W.  Bobiiiaoa*a  Norah  Citina,  Sat  41b. Qainton    0 

Lord  Oieaterfleld'a  Boogfa  Bob,  Sat  71U Adimall    0 

Mr.  Gullirer'ach.  e.  Archibald,  Sat  71b Yatea    0 

Mr.  Iiigfaain*a  b.  f.  Mtaa  Curl,  Sst  41b Kendall    0 

Mr.  Stebbiog'8  br.  c.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sst  71b Basham    0 

Mr.  Goodwin*s  b.  f.  by  Jericho,  out  of  Dividend,  Sst  4Ib.  ....Charlton    0 
[Betting — ^Eyen  on  Greenwich  Fair ;  6  to  1  agahist  Orchehill.] 
The  Pask  Stakes  of  5  sovs.,  20  added,  was  won  by  SichsBus,  beating  Uiree 
otiiers. 

The  FoBBST  HAia>icAP  Fultb  of  5  sovs.,  by  Elfrida,  4  years,  Cst  lOlb., 
beating  seven  others. 

The  JiTTxiiiLB  Skujno  Staxxs  of  50  SOYS,  with  20  sots,  added ;  won  by 
Woodmite. 
The  IiiHKBBPEa*8  Plate  of  25  sots.  ;  one  mile ;  13  snbs. 

Mr.  Bjrme^s  Cripple,  by  lago,  4  yrs.,  78t I*  Snowden     1 

Hr.  H.  Robinson's  Attorney-General,  8  yrs.,  Cst  81b. T.  Holmes    2 

Mr.  WarriflTs  Sichssas,  8  yrs^  6st  21b Dales    8 

Mr.  Baxworthy's  Knight  of  Avon,  4  yrs.,  7st  111b Charlton    4 

[Six  others  started,  not  placed.    'V^naer  not  named  in  the  bettbg.] 

raCBBY  SPBOTG^FEBSUAXT  90. 

Stewards : 
Earl  Harrington,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Captain  Marsland: 
The  Habbikgton  Pi.atr  of  30  sots,  added  to  a  Free  Handicap  of  5  sots. 
eadi ;  one  mile. 

Mr.  Mellish*s  Hnnthigton,  by  Hernandez,  8  yrs.,  6st  41b. 

(indoding  51b.  extra,  carried  6st  51b.) Fordham    1 

Mr.  T.Hogto'a  Emulator,  4  yra.,  6st  101b.  (car.  8st  1  lib.  )D.  Hoghea    2 
Lord  Chesterfield's  ch.  c  by  Stoltz,  out  of  Gentle  Kitty,  8  yrs., 

5st.  41b.«...  Challoner    8 

Mr.  G.  Drewe's  The  Dupe,  8  jts.,  5st  131b.  (carried  Cst) Bray    4 

[Eight  others  started,  were  not  phused.    5  to  1  against  the  Winner ;  won  cleTerly  by 
•  length.] 

The  ScAEfinALB  Stabbs  of  5  sots,  each,  with  25  added,  for  two  year  olds ; 
colts,  Sst.  ;  fillies,  Tst.  lOlb. ;  half  a-mile ;  10  sabs. 

Mr.  T.  Parr*s  York,  by  Slane,  Sst Flatman    1 

Mr.  St  John's  Greenwich  Fair,  7st.  181b.  (inc.  8lb.  ex.) Cowley    2 

Mr.  Gtdlirer's  ch.  c  Archibald,  Sst .' Prior    S 

Mr.  Bamsay'a  b.  c.  by  Malcolm,  oat  of  The  Cocktail's  dam  (h.  b.) 

7at  101b. .,. Chttilton    4 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Rough  Bob,  Sst Mandy    0 

Mr.  Copeland's  eh.  t  Trot,  78t  101b. Frost    0 

Mr.  W.  Lascelle's  b.  f.  Papoose,  78t  101b.  (car.  78t  lllb.)C.  Homsby    0 

[Betting — 2  to  1  on  Greenwich  Fair;  8  to  1  against  York.  The  favourite  went  at  once  to 

file  iront,  foUowed  by  Archibald  and  York,  but  swenred  at  the  finish,  and  was  beaten  by 

a  neck.    Betting — 7  to  4  againat  Baahi  Bazook ;  6  to  1  against  Mary  and  Tom  Thmnb ; 

and  10  to  1  against  Siding.] 

The  Sbluno  Platb  of  20  sots,  was  won  by  Sichsons,  beating  two  others. 

UVXBFOOL  SPBnrO  MEEII]rG..XA£aH  8. 

Stewards : 
The  JE;arl  of  Sefton  and  Captain  White. 
The  Tbial  Stablbs  of  5  sots,  each,  with  30  added  by  the  Earl  Seflon; 
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three  year  olds,  6st.  6lb.  ;  four,  dst.  4lb. ;  five,  9st. ;  nx  and  aged,  9st  8lb. ; 
mile  and  a-quarter ;  7  subs. 

Mr.  T.  Pan's  b.  c  Fisherman,  by  Heron,  4  yts.,  8at  41b WeUs     1 

Mr.  Merry's  b.  g.  Special  Licence,  8  yrs.,  6st. « BuUock     2 

Mr.  Barber's  b.  f.  Miss  Harkaway,  4  jtts.,  8st. Dales    8 

[Three  others  started.  Betting — 3  to  1  on  Fisherman.  The  race  was  a  match  be- 
tween Fisherman  and  Mr.  Merry's  horse,  and  won  by  the  former,  after  a  little  rousing,  by 
half  a  length.] 

The  Ttro  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  40  added,  for  two  year  olds  ; 
T.  Y.  C. ;  12  subs. 

Mr.  Barber's  ch.  I  Polly  Peachum,  by  Collingwood,  8st.  Sib Dales    1 

Mr.  J.  Meny's  br.  c  Dispute,  8*t.  71b Chilman     2 

Mr.  H.  Richardson's  ch.  f.  Letitia,  8st  31b Basham     3 

[Four  others  started  Betting— 5  to  2  against  Polly  Peachum,  and  3  to  1  each  against 
Knockborn  and  Dispute.     Won  in  a  canter,  by  two  lengths.] 

The  LiYEBPOoL  Spring  Cup  (Handicap)  of  100  sovs. ;  one  mile  and  a-balf  • 
S3  subs. 

Sir  B.  W.  Bolkeley's  br.  c  Bashi  Bazouk,  by  Faugh-a-Ballagh, 

8  yrs.,  58t  121b Bullock     1 

Mr.  Saxon's  ch.  m.  Mary,  5  yrs.,  8st  51b. Rodbum     2 

Mr.  T.  Bell's  ch.  c.  Charles  O'Malley,  8  yrs.  6st  81b. Grimmer     3 

[Seven  others  started.  Won  by  a  head,  after  a  punishing  set-too,  Charles  O'Malley 
beaten  off  six  lengths.] 

The  Optional  Selling  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  was  won  by  Lanky  Bet,  beating 
Indian  Queen ;  3  to  1  on  the  Queen. 

The  AiNTRKE  Plate  of  50  sovs. ;  one  mile. 

Mr.  Windsor's  br.  c  Sir  Humphry,  by  Gameboy,  8  yrs.  6st  61b. 

Cballoner    1 

Mr.  T.  CHTs  ch.  f.  Our  Sal,  4  yrs.,  6«t.  61b Snowden    2 

Mr.  J.  Cassidy's  b.  h.  Kilkenny  Boy,  5  yrs.,  7st.  81b. Wakefield     8 

[Six  others  started,  not  placed.     4  to  1  against  the  Winner.] 
Handicap  Plats  of  50  sovs.  was  carried  off  by  Lady  Herculos,  beating 
Admiral  Lyons  and  five  others. 

The  Sefton  Handicap  Plate  of  50  sovs. ;  one  mile  and  a-qoarter;  21 
subs. 

Mr.  Windson's  br.  c.  Shr  Humphry,  8  yrs.,  6st  61b Cballoner    1 

Mr.  J.  Merry's  b.  g.  Special  Licence,  3  yrs.,  6st.  61b Snowden     2 

Mr.  Saxon's  br.  g.  Tom  Thumb,  4  yrs.,  Tst.  21b Dales    3 

[Three  others  started.     2  to  1  against  the  Winner.] 
The  All- Aged  Selling  Stakes,  won  by  Mr.  Saxon's  br.  c.  T.  P.  Cooke» 
2  yrs.  old,  beating  The  Village  Cock  and  Sir  Hercules,  filly  out  of  Rubina. 
The  Winner,  who  was  entered  to  be  sold  for  20  sovs.,  was  bought  in  for  57 
Guineas. 


DOirOASTEB  SFSOTG  MEETINO.— JIABCH  80. 

The  Trial  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  30  added ;  for  three  year  olds,  and 
upwards ;  T.  Y.  C. ;  15  subs. 

Mr.  T.  Parr's  Odd  Trick,  by  Sleight-of-Hand,  8  yis.,  6st,  101b. 

Fordham    1 

Mr.  Gill's  Bourgeois,  aged,  9st Gill    2 

Mr.  Bennett's  Peto,  3  yrs.,  6st.  101b Snowden    8 

Lord  Ribblesdale's  Centurion,  3  yrs.,  68t*  101b. Hibberd    4 

The  Hopeful  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  100  added,  for  two  year  olds 
colts,  8st.  7ib. ;  fillies  and  geldings,  8st.  31  b.     About  five  furlongs ;  63  subs. 
Mr.  Barber's  Polly  Peachum,  l/y  Collingwood,  8st.  71b.  (inc.  41b.  ex.) 

Dales     1 
Mr.  T.  Parr's  Peregrine,  9tL  81b. FlaUnan    2 
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Mr.  Halfenl*s  fillj,  by  Peppermint,  ont  of  FIsheniuui's  dam,  8at  SIK 

KendAU    8 
Mr.  Le  Mert"^  Melita  (Iste the  Kaoger'e  Daughter)  8tt  Slb....Midgley    4 

The  DoKCASTKH  Spbing  Handicap  of  15  sovs.  each,  10  ft.,  and  5  only  if 
dedared,  &e»,  with  100  added.    St.  Leger  course ;  50  subs. 

Mr.  Saxon**  Mary,  by  Idle  Boy,  5  yrs.,  Sat.  71b. Flatman     1 

Mr.  LefwU'a  Pantomime,  aged,  Set.  41b. J.  Kendall    % 

Mr.  Andrew's  The  BCartiet,  4  yrs.,  6st.  131b. J.  Fonter    8 

[The  following  also  ran : — Artillery,  Forbidden  Frait,  Poodle,  Merlin,  Bolton,  Conr- 
teoay,  Coaeey,  Greencastle,  Little  Nell,  Nlglit  Hawk»  Odd  Trick.  Betting— 7  to  2  agsL 
Maiy,  4  to  1  against  Odd  Trick,  8  to  1  a^^nst  The  Martlet,  8  to  1  agamst  Ar^lery,  13 
It  1  igrinai  Pantomime^  7  to  1  against  Bolton.    Won  okrerly  by  a  ki^^th.] 

The  MuMiciPAi,  Stak£8  of  6  sovs.  each*  with  25  added ;  one  mile ;  4  saba., 
were  won  by  Mr.  Dawson's  Polish,  by  Faugb-a.Ballaghi  3  yrs.  (£90),  5st. 
^b.  (Bnlkxsk),  beating  Mr.  Pickering's  Tom  Perkins,  6  yrs.  (^80),  Sst  71b. 
(Fordluiin)^  second.    The  Heiress  and  Capuchin  also  ran. 
The  Ghxatsbfibld  Plats  ;  one  mile. 

Mysterions  Jack.......**.... 1 

Lord  Nelson ^ 2 

Cardsbarper » » ......••#»..    8 

[Won  by  a  bead.    Eleven  ran.] 

The  BsTTiiro.BooM  Stakes  of  5  sots,  eadi,  with  50  added,  fbr  two  and 
three  yr.  cdds.    Bed  House  in.     18  subs. 

Lord  Ribblesdale's  St  Giles,  by  Womersley,  8  yra.,  8st  91b.  (allowed 

51b) .Hibberd    1 

Mr.  Morris's  Admiral  Lyons,  8  yrs.,  Ost  81b.  (including  dlb.  extra) 

Basfaam     2 

Mr.  B.  Jones*8  Saxony,    2  yrs.,  Cst.  111b Witbington    8 

The  following  also  ran : — 

Mr.  GilFa  Adventurer,  6  yrs.,  78t J.  Gill    0 

Captain  Gray^s  Doneany,  by  The  Flying  Dutchman,  ont  of  Dame  Cos- 

ser,  2  yrs.  78t J.  Forster    0 

Mr.  Bennett's  Pcto,  8  yrs.,  9st  81b.  (including  81b.  extra) Pearl     0 

Mr.  La  Mert's  MeHta,  2  yrs.,  est  111b BuUock    0 

Mr.  H.  Stone's  Framlis,  2  yrs.,  7st C  Harrison    0 

Mr.  Goodwin's  filly,  by  Jericho,  ont  of  Dividend,  2  yrs.,  Sst  11  lb. 

Musgrove    0 
[BettiDg~8  to  4  on  St  Giles,  4  t6  1  agst  BleKta,  8  to  1  agst  Adventurer.    After 
gomg  about  208  ytrds,  St  Giles  went  to  £e  fhmt,  and  won  cleverly  by  a  length  and  a* 
half;  a  head  only  between  the  second  and  tinrd.    Peto  was  a  moderate  fourth,  Melitia  a 
bad  fiftb,  and  Duneany  sixth.] 

The  JuvBHiLB  Sellimo  Stakes  of  5  sots,  each,  with  40  added ;  coltSi  9st.  ; 
fillies  and  geldings,  8st.  lOlb.     Half  a  mile.    5  subs. 

Mr.  G.  Barnes'  Queen  of  the  Isles,  by  MHdew,  6st  lOIb  (£40) 

WHbington    1 
Mr.  J.  Osborne's  cb.  c  by  Chatham,  oat  of  Mrs.  Taft,  7st  (£40j 

Chalfoner    2 

Mr.  Dawson's  Julia,  6st  101b.   (£40) Bullock    8 

Mr.  Harland's  Pnltowa,  6st.  101b.  (£40) Grimmer    4 

Mr.  Allen's  Busy  Bee,  est  101b.  (£40) Dales    6 

[Betting~5  to  4  agst  Mrs.  Taft,  coH,  3  to  1  agst  Queen  of  the  Isles.    Won  eaaly  by 
three  qoarters  of  a  length  ;  half  a  length  between  the  second  and  third  j  bad  fourth.] 
The  ScDRBT  Stakes  (Elandieap)  of  d  soys.  eadv>  with  20  added. 
Mr.  Morris's  Admiral  Lyons,  by  Collingwood,  8  yrs.,^  est  71b. 

Grimmer    1 

Mr.  Westfs  Plausible,  6  yrs.,  Sst  91b Ashmall    2 

Captain  Gray's  MagnolFa,  8  yrs.,  6st  4Ib Dales    8 

The  following  also  ran : — 
Mr.  J.  Osborne's  Night  Hawk,  8  yra,  70t  101b Bearpark    0 
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Mr.  Scbro6der*8  Ulysses,  4  yrs.,  Tst  9lb Barton     0 

Mr.Baker'd  Spinet,  8  yrs.,  6st  131b Withington    0 

Mr.  C.  Wintringbam*8  Gapachin,  3  yrs.,  Sst  lllb Bullock    0 

Captain  Ghristie^s  Stormsail,  3  yrs.,  6st.  lllb ...Fordham    0 

Mr.  Barber's  Prince  of  Denmark,  2  yrs.,  5st  41b -...Sbakspear    0 

Mr.  C.  Bame*s  Princess  Royal,  2  jrrs.,  Sst  2lb Challoner    0 

[Betting— 5  to  2  agst  Admiral  Lyons,  4  to  1  agst  Prince  of  Denmark,  5  to  1  agit. 

Stormsail,  6  to  1  agst  Night  Hawk,  8  to  1  agst  Magnolia.     Won  by  two  lengths ;  a 

length  between  the  second  and  third.] 


SAUSBUBT  BAGES— KABGH  18. 
The  Craven  Plate^  a  handicap  of  60  sots.  Winner  extra.  Fire  furlongs* 

Mr.  Sargent's  Sealaik,  by  Orlando,  8  yrs.,  Tst  91b Faolkner    1 

Mr.  G.  Drewtfs  The  Dupe,  8  yrs.,  Tst  lllb Bray    2 

Lord  Ribblesdale'sGieyling,  8  yrs.,  8st  21b Hibberd    8 

The  WiLTSHiRB  Stakes  of  25  sovs.  each,  15  ft.,  and  5  only  if  declared,  &c., 
with  50  added ;  the  second  to  save  his  stake.  The  winner  of  any  handicap, 
after  the  publication  of  the  wei^ts  61b.,  of  two,  91b.  extra.  Two  miles.  (34 
subs.,  17  of  whom  declared.) 

Mr.  T.  Parr's  Apathy,  by  Annandale,  8  yrs.,  7st  21b.... Fordham    1 

Mr.  Mdlish'sTame  Deer,  4yr8.,  Tst  lib ,.,.^ Cresswell    2 

Lord  Ribblesdale's  lareca,  3  yrs.,  6st,  101b Hibbeid    8 

The  Cm  Bowl  of  25  sovs. -value,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs.  each^ 
for  two  yr.  olds  and  upwards.    Five  furlongs.    5  subs. 

Mr.  E.  HaU's  Lady  Conyngham,  by  Slane,  2  yrs.  (£70)  6st  121b. 

Faulkner. 
Mr.   P.   Delmcs'  filly,  by  the  Hero  —  Westmania,  8  yrs.   (X20), 

7st  lllb Harrisson    2 

Mr.  Y.  King's  Cyclops,  3  yrs.,  (£20).  7st  41b Sadler    8 

Mr.  Smith's  The  Grey  Dawn,  8  yrs.,  (£20),  78t  lib Fordham    4 

Captain  Little's  Chamounix,  2  yrs.,  (£20),  fist  lib Dear    6 

The  FiKST  Year  of  the  Fourth  Salisbury  Biennial  Stakes,  of  10  sovg. 
each,  with  50  added,  for  two  yr.  olds ;  colts,  Sst.  101b. ;  fillies,  Sst.  61b. 
Half  a-mile.     14  subs. 

Mr.  W.  Day's  The  Happy  Land,  by  Jericho,  —  Glee,  Sst  101b. 

Fordham     1 

Mr.  Hewitt's  The  Merry  Snnshfaie,  Sst  6lb Wells    3 

Mr.  Howard's  The  Morning  Herald,  Sst  lOlb. J.  Goater    8 

Duke  of  Beaufort's  Lass  of  Richmond  HiU,  Sst  61b G.  Mann    4 

Sir.r.  Hawley's  Scourge,  Sst  101b A.  Day    6 

The  Second  Year  of  the  Salisbury  Third  Biennial  Stakes  of  10  sovs. 
each,  with  50  added,  for  three  y r.  olds ;  colts,  Sst.  71b. ;  fillies,  Sst.  81b.  One 
mile.     14  subs. 

Mr.  St  John's  Vaulter,  by  lago,  Sst  101b.  (inc.  31b.  extra)  A.  Cowley    1 

Mr.  Howard's  Martinet,   Sst  181b  (inc.  61b.) Wells    2 

Lord  Anglesey's  Tricolom-,  Sst  61b.  (inc.  81b.  extra) Fordham    8 

Mr.  Norton's  Avonford,  Sst  71b j.  Qoater    4 


FOB  JAinrABT,  RBBUABT,  AKB  XABOH. 

Man^ester  set  the  example  of  a  little  cross-country  amusement  on  New- 
?Sr^3?*^ ;  l>wt  it  was  of  a  very  mediocre  character. 
The  City  Steeple-chase  of  40  sovs.  ;  about  three  miles  and  a-half ;  8 
subs. 

Mr.  Henderson's  b.  g.  Dangerous,  aged,  dst  81b F.  Page    1 
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Mr.  C.  Brown's  br.  g.  Janiu,  hy  the  FHtr,  aged,  lOst.^ Green  2 

Mr.  C  Thorp's  ch.  g.  Tom  Guroey  (h.  b.%  tged,  10«t  121b... Kendall  0 

Mr.  Bruthwaite*s  b.  m.  Garland,  aged,  lOst  61b R.  Sljr  0 

Mr.  Darie*s  ch.  m.  Ginger,  6  yrs.,  98t  81b.  (car.  98t.  121b) Ablett  0 

Mr.  M.  Healops  b.  g.  Cahirmee  (h.  b.),  aged,  9st  41b T.  Smith  0 

Mr.  Newman's   b.  m.  Decdtfol  (h.b.),  aged  Sst  121b.  (car.  9st) 

Dickaon  0 
[Bettmg_£Ten  on  Janna,  3  to  1  agst.  Garland,  and  6  to  1  agst  Dangeroos.    Woo 
by  4  lengths.     Cahirmee  and  Ginger  both  fell] 

The  HcRDUs  Rack  of  25  soys,  added  to  a  Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  5  sots. 
each ;  two  miles  over  six  flights  of  hurdles.     6  subs. 

Mr.  D.  Wray's  br.  h.  Tom  PerUns,  by  Ithuriel,  6  yrs.,  9st  91b 

Dickson  1 

Kr.  Kesbitt'a  b.  h.  St  Julian,  5  yrs.,  9st.  2Ib Kendall    2 

Mr.  Braithwaite*s  b.  m.  Garland,  aged,  lOst.  71b R.  Sly  3 

Mr.  GroveaT  b.  g.  Hernandez,  aged,  98t.  (car.  9sL  21b.) .^...F.  Martin  0 
[Betting— Even  on  St  Julian,  and  6  to  4  agst  Tom  Perkins.      Won  by  8  lengths; 
Hemandes  lefoshig  the  hardies,  and  pulled  up.] 

The  Sblumg  Hubdle  Race  of  20  sovs.  was  won  by  Hernandez,  beating 
Heads  and  Tailsy  and  Miss  Flyaway. 


OUVDIK— THUBSDAT,  FEB.  19. 

Stewards: 
The  Earl  of  Cardigan,  Lord  Bnrgerth,  Ooant  Portarlis,  Sir  G.  WombelU 
and  W.  Craven,  Esq. 
The  Seluno  Stbkflb-chasb  Stakes  of  5  soys,  each,  2  ft,  with  25  added  ; 
about  two  miles.     13  subs. 

Mr.  Sedley's  gr.  m.  Honeycomb,  by  Toung  Priam,  98t  121b.  (50  sovs.) 

W.  Goodman     1 

Ifr.  Whitehead's  The  Squire,  9st  121b.  (50) £.  Weaver    2 

Mr.  F.  J.  Day*s  b.  g.  The  Despised,  9st  71b.  (25) Mr.  Edwards    8 

Mr.  Deacon*8  ch.  g.  Weston,  9st  7lb.  (25) F.  LoUn    0 

Captain  Bloker's  ch.  g.  Whalebone,   9st  71b.  (25) Kendall    0 

[Betting— 5  to  4  agst  Honeycomb.  The  Squire  and  Despised  cannoned  and  came 
down  on  their  heads,  and  Weston  and  Whalebone  fell.] 

The  Geanb  EUmdicap  of  10  sovs.  each ;  about  four  miles.    24  snbs. 

Mr.  John's  br.  g.  The  Minor,  by  Coronation,  list  21b C  Green    1 

Mr.  T.  F.  Masons  b.  g.  British  Teoman,  98t  12lb Mr.  Goodman    2 

Mr.  Weaver's  br.  g.  Tcbemaya  (h.  b.),  98t.  12lb R  Weaver    8 

[Betting— 8  to  1  agst  British  Yeoman,  4  to  1  each  agst.  Little  Yeoman  and  The 
Minor,  and  5  to  1  agst  Tcbemaya.  7  others  started,  but  were  not  placed.  Maid  of  the 
Glen,  Oakball,  and  Cnrragh  *^  came  to  grier  at  the  lane ;  and  Tcbemaya  and  Little  Yeo- 
man, cannoning,  lost  several  lengths :  and  the  race,  after  sundry  mishaps,  was  won  by 
8  lengths.] 

Gannynvede  beat  Grapeshot  in  a  match  for  £100  a  side^  and  the  Farmer's 
Plate  was  won  by  Lilford,  beating  4  others. 

7BIBAT. 

The  Club  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  h,  fl,;  list,  71b.  each;  gentlemen^ 
&c»  riders ;  about  three  miles. 

Mr. Deacon  8  ch.  g.  Ligford,  by  Harkaway,  aged,  1 1  st  71b.  Mr.Ed wards     1 

Mr.  Selby's  gr.  m.  Honeycomb,   list '71b Mr.  Goodman    2 

Sir  G.  WombeU's  The  Painter,  list  71b Mr.  Dart    8 

(7  others  started  not  placed). 
[Betting— 6  to  2  agst  The  Painter,  3  to  1  agst  Lilford,  and  7  to  1  each  agst  Marma^ 
dnke,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier.     Won  easily  by  10  lengths.] 

A  Fbeb  Handicap  Hubdlx  Bacc  of  5  sovs.  each»  with  30  sovs.  added» 
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was  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Peari*s  Victory,  by  Valeiitissiiiio,  Oat.  12lb.,  beatin^^ 
Laura^  Semia»  and  5  others. 

Match— 50  80vs.«  20  ft. 

Captain  DaflTs  Gaimjmede,  128t 1 

Mr.  Walter's  Lady,  lOst 2 

Frbb  Handicap  Steeple-chase>  5  sovs.,  25  added.  AVon  by  Weaton,  9st. 
21b. >  beatmg  4  others. 

WE8TBTJBY-- nB.  10. 
A  Handicap  Hubdle  Race  of  25  soys.,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  5  sots* 
each,  1  ft  ;  two  miles,  over  six  flights  of  hurdles.     20  sabs. 

Mr.  Andrews's  Coleshill,  by  Cotheretone,  aged,  9st  51b Weaver    1 

Mr.  T.  M.  Smith's  g.,  by  Bowstring,  out  of  Faith,  6  yra.,  Sst.  71b., 

Ennis    2 

Mr.  Hunt's  SulUn,  by  Shirt,  aged,  lOst  61b Burroughs    8 

Major  Boyle's  Miss  Mar}',  aged,  98t.  (car.  98t  121b.) Mr.  Buckle    0 

[Betting^S  to  1  on  Coleshill,  and  4  to  1  agst  Sultan]. 
The  Wbstbury  and  Wiltshire  Stbeple-chabb  of  40  sovs.,  added  to  a 
Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  7  sovs.  each,  2  fl. ;  four  miles.     19  subs. 

BIr.  C  Brown's  b.  g.  Janus,  by  Cattonite,  aged,  10()t.  71b.,  Burroughs    1 

Mr.  Hunt's  Sultan,  fged,  lOst  41b. Capt.  Hunt.    2 

Mr.  Preasant's  Bruiser,  aged,  lOst Ennis    0 

[Betting— 6  to  2  on  Janus,  3  to  1  agst  The  Bruise,  and  10  to  1  agst  Sultan.  Won 
by  20  lengths.  Sultan  fell,  unhorsed  his  rider,  and  brolca  away,  hut  was  caught,  and 
finished  second.] 

The  Hunt  €np  was  won  by  Mr.  Eaxworthy*s  Toll  Bar,  list.  10lb«>  beat- 
ing Grey  Momus  and  Railroad. 

LIKCOLN— FEB.  19. 
The  Grand  Steeplechase  Handicap  of  15  sots,  eadb,  10  ft.,  and  only 
5  if  declared,  with  80  added ;  four  miles.     13  subs. 

Mr.  Andrew's  Tchemaya  (h.  b.),  by  The  Count,  aged,  lOst  21b., 

Weaver    1 

Mr.  C.  Brown's  Janus,  aged,  list  5lb Green    2 

Mr.  D.  Wray's  Victor  Emmanuel,  aged,   list  71b Dixon    8 

Mr.  Jenning's  King  Dan,  list Mr.  Edwards    0 

Mr.  H.  Kmg's  b.  g.  liverpool  Boy,  aged,  lOst  51b.  (car.  lOst  71b.) 

Baldoch    0 

Mr.  G.  Barry's  ns.  ch.g.  The  Wizard,  aged,  lOat Donaldson    0 

[Betting — 5  to  2  agst  Tchemaya,  8  to  1  agst  Janus,  and  4  to  1  each  agst  King 
Dmi  and  the  Wizard.  Janus  and  King  Dan  both  met  with  misfortunes,  and  unshipped 
their  riders,  and  Tchemaya  came  in  an  easy  winner  by  10  lengths.] 

Hie  Handicap  Hurdle  Race  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  25  added ;  two  miles, 
over  six  flights  of  hurdles.     14  subs. 

Mr.  Rayner's  b.  g.  Nichoks,  by  The  Emperor,  6  yrs.,  9st Eatwell    1 

Mr.  B.  Land's  b.  g.  Weathercock,  6  yrs.,  lOst  61b B.  Land,  jun.    2 

Mr.  R.  Schroeder's  ch.  g.  Old  Stringhauhs,  aged,  98t  41b M'Lean    8 

Mr.  C.  Searl's  Newbold,  6  yrs.,  9st  71b ...BaUy    4 

Mr.  Chambers's  Sir  Richard,  6  yrs.,  lOst  31b F.  Marson    5 

Mr.  Wray's  Tom  Perkins,  6  yrs.,  lOst Dickson    6 

Mr.  Andrew's  Coleshill,  6  yrs.,  98t.  71b.  (inc.  71b.  extra) Weaver    0 

Mr.  Nesbitt's  St  JuKan,  6  yrs.,9st Kendall    0 

Mr.  Bym's  b.  g.  Cripple,  4  yrs.,  Sst  61b Palmer    0 

[Betting— 6  to  6  on  Weathercock,  8  to  1  agst  Coleshill,  6  to  1  agst  Cripple,  and  10 
to  1  agst  Nicholas.  Old  Strlnghaults  and  Julian  came  in  contact  in  the  act  of  takiog 
one  of  the  hurdles,  and  Weaver  got  a  very  bad  fall,  but  recovered  himself  before  the  day 
was  over.] 
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TVEBDAT,  FEBBUABY  17. 

The  Opbk  Stebplb-ghasx  of  10  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.>  and  2  if  decUred,  with 
lOO added;  aboat  four  miles.     ISaubs. 

Mr.Ll8wel]in'sb.g.  Yktim^bjAjROt,  12st T.  Dsries    1 

Mr.  R  Barkers  b.  h.  The  Old  Scrair,  lOst  101b Debeaa    2 

Mr.  Deacon's  b.  g.  Bdgar,  list Owner    8 

(7  others  stalled  ;  not  placed). 
[66tting_3  to  1  agst  The  Old  Screw,  4  to  1  agst  St.  David,  6  to  1  agst.  YicUm,  6  to 
1  Mdi  agsL  Confederate  and  Eighty  Seven,  and  10  to  1  agst  any  other.  No  less  than 
four  of  the  candidates  for  bonoors  mat  with  diaastera,  via.,  Deception,  Maid  of  the  Glen 
(twice),  ConAderate  and  Rosalia  ;  Debean,  on  the  Irish  Old  Screw,  ninning  a  good 
■eoood.] 

The  Huiitkr's  Handicap  of  5  soys,  with  25  sots,  added*  Won  by  Mr. 
James's  Manylegs>  beatbg  2  others. 

THURSDAY. 

TheCARXAmTHSKSHiBs  Hakpicap  of  7  SOTS,  each,  3  ft.>  with  50  added  ; 
about  4  miles.    7  subs. 

Mr.  W.  B.  H.  Powers  b.h.  St  David,  byBalinlrinla,  list  gib.  J.  Bees    1 

Mr.  B.Bark6'sb.h.  The  Old  Screw,  lOst  101b... Debeaa    2 

Mr.  G.  Lort  Phillip's  ch.  g.  Deception,  list  2Ib MaUiiaa    8 

(3  others  started;  not  placed). 
[Betting-^  to  4  agst  St  David,  8  to  1  agst  llie  Old  Screw,  4  to  1  agst  Dao^tion, 
and  5  to  1  agst.  Boaelia.    Woo,  after  a  capital  set-too,  by  a  length ;  the  Screw  again 
playing  second  fiddle.] 

The  Seluko  Stakes  of  3  sovs.  each,  with  20  added,  was  wod  by  Mr.  G. 
E.  Phillip's  Deception,  beating  Tom  linker.  The  Disowned,  and  Hercules. 
Tom  Tinker  the  mvourite. 


VOmVOHAX  8PBOr&-TEB.  M. 
The  Grbat  Anmual  Hurdlb  Race  (Handicap)  of  7  soys,  each,  3  ft.>  with 
50  added ;  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  over  eight  hurdles.     27  subs. 
Mr.  Thomases  b.  h.  Shiggard,  by  King  of  Klldare,  5  yrs.  8st  101b. 

W.  White    1 
Mr.  Worth^s  b.  g.  The  Screw  (late  Hatbox),  aged,  Sst  71b...a  Green    2 

Mr.  £.  Davenport's  Boadioea  (h.  b.),  6  yrs.,  8st  21b R.  Sly,  Jnn.    8 

Mr.  W.  BameU's  br.  h.  The  Prince  (late  Prince  Pbusible),  6  yrs.,  9st 

121b. G.  Stevens    4 

(6  others  started.) 
[Betting— 4  to  1  each  agst  Old  Stringhaults  and  The  Prince,  8  to  1  eadi  agst  Slog- 
gard  and  Boadicea.     Old  Stringhaolts  fUl,  The  Prince  and  Sluggard  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  fiitte,  through  collision  with  the  riderksa  animaL    Won  deverly  by  two  lengths.] 

BEBBT  8FBIK0— FEB.  26. 
Tlie  MnxLAHD  Stbeplb-chasb  Plats  of  50  sots.,  added  to  a  Handicap  of 
10  iOTS.  each ;  about  three  miles  and  a4ialf.     24  subs. 

Bfr.  Hughes's  Westminster,  by  Slane,  6  yrs.,  Ost Poole    1 

Mr.  Weaver's  br.    h.  Tchemaya  (h.  b.),  aged,   Ost  91b.  Cine.  61b. 

extra) K  Weaver    2 

Mr.  Ingham's  br.  g.  Jann.s,  aged,  ICst.  61b W.  Archer     8 

Mr.  Black's  Cupbearer  (h-  b.),  aged,  93t  121b. Kendall    4 

(7  oth"rs  started.) 
[Betting— 8  to  1  agst  First  of  May,  5  to  1  agst  Tchernaya,  6  to  1  each  agst  LiMbrd 
and  The  Screw,  8  to  1  agst  Evington  LaM,  and  10  to  1  agst  Westminster.     Won  in  a 
canter  by  six  lengths.] 
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The  HiTRDLE  Racb  Plats  of  50  sovs.  added  to  a  Handicap  of  5  sora.  enich  ; 
two  miles,  over  eight  hurdles.     28  subs. 

Mr.  Thomas's  b.  h.  Sluggard,  by  King  of  KUdare,  5  yn.,  98t  61b. 

(inc.  61b.  extra) W.White    1 

Mr.  Hogfae's  Treachery,  6  jrs.,  IhL  61b Po<^    2 

Mr.  H.  Price's  Royalty,  aged,  Sst  6Ib ......Palmer    8 

Mr.  R.  Scfaroeder's  ch.  g.  Old  Strtoghaults,  aged,  9st Kendall    4 

(8  othwB  started). 
[Betting — 4  to  1  agst  the  wmner.    Won  by  a  neck.] 
The  Sellimo  Hu&dlb  Plate  of  25  boys,  was  won  by  Laura  Selinay  beat- 
ing 5  others.    The  winner  the  favourite. 


1CASCH4. 
The  GiiAim  National  Stebplb-chasb  Handicap  of  20  sotb.  each,  h.  fi.  ; 
about  four  miles ;  69  subs. 

Mr.  Hodgman's  b.  g.  Emigrant,  by  Drayton  (h.  b.)  aged,  9st  101b. 

aBoyce    1 

Mr.  B.  Land's  b.  g.  Weatheroook,  6  yrs.,  Sst  121b. Green    2 

Mr.  T.  Haghes's  b.  m.  Treachery,  6  yrs.,  98t Poole    8 

Mr.  J.  Merry's  bk.  g.  Escape,  aged,  list  21b. J.  Thrift    0 

Mr.  Mellish's  ch.  g.  Minois  aged,  lOst.  41b. Mr.  A.  Goodman    0 

Baron  Monneoove's  ch.  g.  Casse  Coo,  aged,  lOst  21b.... .••... Johnson    0 

Mr.  J.  Colpitt's  gr.  g.  Star  of  the  West,  aged,  lOst A.  Jones    0 

Count  de  Conchy's  b.  g.  Jean  da  Quesne,  aged,  lOst. Lamplogh    0 

Mr.  Andrew's  b.  m.  Hopeless  Star,  aged,  lOst D.  Wynne    0 

Mr.  Bamctfs  br.  h.  Freetrader,  aged,  lOst G.  Stevens    0 

Mr.  Capel*s  b.  g.  Little  Charley,  aged,  lOst Barrows    0 

Col.  Dickson's  ch.  g.  Ganyowcn,  aged,  Sst  121b. J.  Ryan    0 

Mr.  T.  Day's  ns.  b.  g.  Homiblow,  aged,  9st.  101b Mr.  Dart    0 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wrixon's  ch.  g.  Squire  of  Bensham,  aged,  9st  81b. 

Mr.  Coxon    0 

Mr.  A.  Rice's  b.  g.  Dangerous,  aged,  9st  81b Page    0 

Mr.  Wright's  ns.  ch.  m.  Forest  Queen,  aged,  9st  81b. Donaldson    0 

Mr.  T.  Hughes's  ch.  m.  Red  Rose,  6  yrs.,  9st  81b. D.  Hughes    0 

Mr.  Jennings's  b.  g.  King  Dan,  aged,  9at  6Ib. "Escott    0 

Mr.  W.  Gamett's  Midge,  aged,  98t.  61b. W.  Black    0 

Mr.  T.  Hughes's  b.  g.  Romeo,  aged,  98t  6ib. W.  White    0 

Mr.  J.  Dennis's  ch.m.  Albatross,  6  yrs.,  98t  61b Meany    0 

Duke  de  Grammont's  b.  m.  Sting  (b.  b.)  6  yrs.,  9st  61b. Hanlon    0 

Yisct  Lauriston's  b.  m.  Lady  Arthur,  aged,  9st.  41b Weaver    0 

Mr.  Lawrence's  b.  g.  Maurice  Daly,  aged,  98t  21b James    0 

Mr.  W.  Cowpei'fl  b.  g.  Omar  Pasha  (h.  b.)  6  yrs.,  98t.  21b.... Kendall    0 

Mr.  Hylton's  b.  g.  Teddesley,  aged,  9st..... R.  Archer    0 

Mr.  Raxworthy's  b.  h.  First  of  Biay,  6  yrs.,  9st R.  Sly,  jun.     0 

Mr.  T.  Hughes's  ch.  g.  Westminster,  6  yrs.,  9st.  21b.  (mduding  61b. 

extra) »... .Palmer    0 

[Betting —100  to  16  agst.  Minos  (tk),  7  to  1  agst  Escape  (off),  9  to  1  agst  Hopeless 
Star,  10  to  1  agst  Emigrant,  12  to  1  agst  Teddesley,  100  to  7  agst.  Jean  du  Quesne, 
100  to  6  each  agst  Omar  Padia,  Romeo,  and  Little  Charley,  20  to  1  agst  Forest  Queen, 
26  to  1  each  agst  Free  Trader  and  Weathercock,  30  to  1  agst  Garryowen,  40  to  1 
agst  Maurice  Daly,  and  60  to  1  each  agst  Dangerous  and  Sting.  Emigrsnt 
made  strong  play,  was  never  headed,  and  won  easy.  Garryowen  broke  his  bade, 
and  Albatross  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  the  head,  and  died  on  the  course.  Great 
fault  was  found  with  Mr.  Topham  at  havmg  set  the  weights  in  the  above  race  at  so  low  a 
scale;  and  if  Ste^le-chasing  is  to  be  considered  as  the  means  of  encouraging  the  breed 
of  serviceable  weight- carrying  hunters,  we  hope  in  futore  to  see  the  old  standard  of 
weights  revived.] 
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DONGiLSIEB. 

The  GiuxTD  Nationai.  STsxpLccaAss  (Handicap)  of  10  sovi.  each,  h.  ft. 
whh  100  added.     About  three  luiles  and  three  quarters.    Forty-two  8ub«. 
Count  do  CuDchy*8  Jean  da  Quesne,  aged,  lOBt.  21b.... H.  Lamplogfa     1 

Mr.  Rowley  Borden^s  Hhidoo,  5jn^  9at Petri     2 

Mr.  Price's  Tom  Gumey  (Ti.  b.)  aged,  lOsL  41b. Thrift    8 

Mr.  Hylton'a  Teddesley,  aged,  98t « Archer    4 

(7  others  started.) 
[Betting— 5  to  2  agst.  EmSgnuit,  7  to  2  agst.  Jean  da  Qaeane,  7  to  1  each  agst. 
Too  Goney,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  Teddesley.  At  the  last  flight  of  hardies,  only 
three  were  left  in  the  race— Tom  Gumey,  Hindoo,  and  Jean  de  Queane.  The  former 
was  cannoned  againat,  as  they  jumped  the  hurdles  together,  Jean  de  Queane  winnhig 
casfly  by  a  length.  The  Emperor  fell  at  the  first  flight  of  hurdlea.  Sandboy  broke  hk 
back  at  the  Dyke.     Emigrant,  orerstridii]^'  liimaeli;  fell  at  the  fence  at  the  bend.] 


Slttple-C^asjes  in  ^nlmib—^im.,  Jftfr.,  anir  P^arrj^. 

BAVraA,  CD.  TIPFKRAXT— JAH.  14. 

SwxEPSTAKBs  of  2  SOTS,  each,  15  added ;  weight  for  age ;  second  to  saTe 
stake ;  two  milea  (Steeple-chase  Coarse). 

Mr.  Ifass^a  gr.  m.  WUd  Irish  Gh-l,  5  yra. D.  Meany  1 

Mr.  Sadleir's  b.  m.  Twilight W.  Maher  2 

Mr.  Andrew  0*Ryan*8  Enchantress Owner  3 

[Four  others  started ;  won  by  a  length.] 

The  Wkltkr  Stakes  of  2  sots,  each,  with  20  sots,  added ;  12st.  71h. 
€adi,  was  won  by  Mr.  0'Ryan*s  Enchantress  (Owner) ,  beating  3  others ; 
and  ^  Farmers'  Flate»  by  Mr.  Eeely's  Chambearer^  beating  5  others. 

TAII.A0HT,  00.  DUBLIH.-JAH.  26. 
The  Bkloabd  Stakes,  a  Free  Handicap  of  3  sots,  each,  2  fl.  with  SO 
^ded  ;  the  winner  to  pay  3  sots,  to  the  fund ;  ages  from  the  Ist  January ; 
three  miles. 

Sir  £.  S.  Hutchinson's  b.  m.  Chance^  by  Playboy,  6  jrrs.,  lOst  41b. 

E.  Noonan  1 

Mr.  Scott's  b.  m.  Eloise,  6  yrs.,  9st  71b. J.  Hanlon  2 

Mr.  Heating's  ch.  h.  Morgan  RaUler,  6  yrs.,  lOst.  101b....HyUnd  0 

Mr.  Griffin's  ch.  m.  Violet,  6  yrs.,  lOst.  21b. Maley  0 

Mr.  Hoysted's  gr.  m.  The  Arab  Maid,  &yrs.,  lOst. Fannin  0 

Mr.  Byrne's  ch.  g.  Ringleader,  6  yrs.,  Ost.  71b Hogan  0 

[Bettiog — 2  to  1  agst  The  Arab  Maid,  6  to  1  agst.  Chance,  and  4  to  1  agst 
Sl^ae.    Sir  £.  Hutchinson's  mare  won  easy.] 

The  Dublin  Car-Ownbbs'  Chatxemge  Cup>  Taloe  30  sots.^  with  20 
added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  2  sots,  each ;  ages  from  the  Ist  of  May ;  three 
miles ;  10  subs. 

Mr.  Keating's  ch.  t  Vine,  by  Old  Port,  8  yrs.,  88t  ldlb....E.  Koonan  1 

Mr.  K  J.  Irwin's  b.  c  Dnnmurry,  4  yrs.,  lOst  61b D.  Meany  2 

Mr.  Pelle  Hoysted's  gr.  m.  The  Arab  Maid,  4  yrs. Fannin  8 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sowden's  b.  m.  Maid  of  Westmeatfa^  6  yrs. Hughes  0 

Mr.  J.  H.  Coatsworth's  b.  g.  Bernard  KaTanagb,  4  yrs. Brady  0 

Mr.  Donelly*s  b.  c  The  Huntsman,  8  yrs. Cosack  0 

Mr.  Byrne's  ch.  t  Geneva,  8  yrs. Whelan  0 

[fietting — 7  to  4  agst  Vine,  2  to  1  agst  Dunmurry,  aud  4  to  1  agst  The  Hootiman. 
Won  dererly  by  8  lengths.    The  Huntsman  fell  early  in  the  race.] 

The  Hack  Stakes  won  by  GeneTa. 
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HOWTH  AND  BALDOYLE— TUESDAT,  XABGE  17. 
Steioardsi 

Sir  E.  S.  Hutchinson^  Bart.;  Major  Carlyon,  3rd  Dragoon  Goiuxis  ; 
Captain  Goff»  16th  Lancers;  Captain  K.  W.  Bernard,  King's  County  Roywd, 
Bines,  and  E.  J,  Lrwin,  Esq. ;  tJudge — Mr.  R.  Hunt^. 

The  above  meeting,  which  for  some  time  past  has  engrossed  the  atteDtioi& 
of  the  sporting  world,  came  off  this  day  under  the  most  faTonrable  circui 


stances,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  the  elite  of  the  Tnrf,  amonrg^t 
iHiom  we  noticed.  The  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  the  Earl  of  Howth,  v?»- 
count  St.  Lawrence,  Viscount  Russborough,  Sir  E.  Kennedy,  Bart.;  Sir 
Thomas  Gresley,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Udney,  Hon.  King  Harman,  Major 
Dickson,  Major  Bagot,  L.  Balfour,  Esq. ;  J.  Courtenay,  Esq. ;  M.  O'BeiUjr^ 
Esq.,  &c. 

Maiden  Plate  of  £50,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  6  sots.  eadi>  hal£ 
forfeit  Weight  for  age— 3  yrs.  old,  7  at ;  4  yrs.  old,  9  st. ;  5  yrs.  old> 
9st.  81b. ;  6  yrs.  old  and  aged,  9st.  121b.     One  mile  and  a-halfl 

Mr.  Maxwell's  br.  h.  Sirocco,  by  Simoom,  4  yrs.  (allowed  81b.) 

J.  Wynne    1 

Mr.  E.  J.  Irwin's  ch.  m.  Malay,  4  yrs. Broderick    2 

Mr.  G.  Taylor's  b.  f.  by  Don  John,  8  yrs^  (allowed  81b.)...Moy8ton    0 

Mr.  Harrison's  br.  f.  Stormy  Petrel,  8  yrs. Percy    0 

Lord  Conyiigham*a  b.  1  Foss,  8  yrs. M*Nemey    0 

[Betting— 6  to  5  on  Sirocco^  6  to  2  agst  any  other.  The  favourite  made  the  mn- 
ning  throughout,  and  after  a  good  race  with  Malay,  who  dosed  with  him  at  the  distance^ 
won  cleverly  by  three  parts  of  a  length.] 

Grand  Mbtropoutam  Handicap  Leap  Race. — A  Free  Handicap  Sweep, 
stakes  of  5  soys,  each ;  2  ft.  in  case  of  acceptance ;  100  soys,  added.  About 
three  mUes. 

Lord  Conyngfaam's  ch.  m.  Vine,  by  Old  Port,  Sst.  12Ifo. Koonan    1 

Mr.  Byrne's  b.  g.  Ringleader,  lOst  41b. Fanning    2 

Mr.  E.  J.  Irwin's  b.  h.  Dunmurry,  lOst  61b D.  Meaney    0 

Mr.  M.  Moiray's  br.  g.  Escape,  lOst.  61b. Hyland    0 

Mr.  M»Auley'8  br.g.  Louth,  lOst  61b Hanlon    0 

Captain  Campbeirs  b.  g.  General  Evans,  lOst McDonald    0 

[Betting — 7  to  4  agst  Dunmurry,  5  to  2  agst  Vine,  9  to  2  agst  Louth,  6  to  1  each 
agst  Ringleader  and  Escape,  8  to  1  agst  General  Evans.  A  fine  start  was  made, 
Rin^eader  going  in  advance,  Vine  and  Dunmurry  in  close  attendance,  until  they  arrived 
at  the  bank  near  the  gate-house  of  Stapolin ;  here,  Dunmuny  ^  toed"  the  obstacle,  rolled 
over,  giving  Dunmurrey  an  ugly  purl,  and  never  showed  after  in  the  race.  General 
Evans  bolted  into  a  small  pond  near  the  fence,  at  the  turn,  the  tax  end  of  the  course. 
The  race  was  severely  contested  between  Viae  and  Ringleader;  and  although  the  Utter 
had  evidently  the  turn  of  speed,  the  superior  fencing  of  the  daughter  of  Old  Port 
enabled  Noonan  to  land  her  a  clever  winner  by  a  neck.  The  Noble  Marquis  was  loudly 
cheered  on  his  success,  it  bemg  her  first  appearance  in  the  French  grey  since  his  leoeat 
purchase.] 

Trial  Plate  of  £60.  Weight  for  age,  3  yrs.  old,  6«t.  121b. ;  4  yrs., 
8st.  71b. ;  5  yrs.,  9st. ;  6  yrs.  and  aged,  9st.  lib.     One  round. 

Mr.  R.  Newcomen's  b.  h.  Gamekeeper,  6  yrs J.  Wynne  1 

Lord  Howth*s  br.  h.  Alfred,  4  yrs Connolly  2 

Lord  Conyngham*8  ch.  f.  Mocking  Bird,  3  yrs M'Nemey  0 

Mr.  G.  Taylor's  ch.  h.  Surgeon -General,  6  yrs. Doran  0 

Mr.  Doyle'a  b.  h.  Piccauiny,  4  yrs. , D.  Wynne  0 

Mr.  G.  Taylor's  b.  f.  by  Don  John,  3  yrs.  (allowed  51b.) Moyston  0 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  cb.  m.  Cora,  aged J.  Recgan  0 
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I  Ifr.  BeigiD*8  b.  m.  Empnn,  5  yn. , Peicj    0 

(  [Bating — 6  to  4  agsL  Alfred,  2  to  1  sgat  Gaioekeeper,  4  to  1  4g8t.  Hooking  Biid. 

Waa  after  a  good  nee  by  less  than  a  length ;  J^preas  a  Toy  l>ad  third.] 

Cqrikthiah  PiATB  of  X40,  For  honet  that  never  started  for  any  race^ 
Tahie  X50  (ridden  by  jockeys),  weight  for  age ;  3  yrs.  old.>  9st.  71b. ; 
4  rnu,  list.  71b. ;  5yrs.»  128t.  lib.  6  yrs.*  126t.  71b.  Mares  and  eeldinffs 
aUowed  31b.  If  entered  to  be  sold  for  £60,  allowed  71b.  One  and  a-hiOf 
nile  heals.  Half.b)ed  horses  allowed  71b.  To  be  ridden  by  ofiicers  of  the 
arn^,  ntiTy,  or  militia,  or  gaitlemen  qualified  to  ride  for  the  Corinthians  at 
tkt  CnzTagb. 

Mr.  £.  J.  InHn'sch.  m.  The  DodieBs  of  Alba,  by  Harkaway,  4  yis. 

Mr.  W.  Long    8     11 
Hr.  P.  Hoyated*8gr.iiLThaAna)tfaid,5yn.£60.  CaptahiPiresteo    1    3  dr. 
Lord  Howth*8  ch.  f.  by  Dough,  oat  of  Atalaota,  8  yis.  Id^.  W.  Kennedy      2  dr. 
[Hie  first  heat  won  by  alength ;  the  second  on  the  post  admirably  liddtn  by  Mr. 
W.Loog.^ 


€onxms  S^tnnan,  1857. 

Tbx  Season  having  proved  a  remaricably  open  one*  the  lovers  of  the  leash 
have  had  ample  opportonities  of  enjoying  their  ^K>rt.  Oar  space  precludes 
notiGing  more  than  a  few  of  the  leading  Meetings ;  but  the  **  Uue  nband  "  of 
Coorsing  we  must  nnhesitatinglv  award  to  the  Monster  Meeting  at  Liverpool* 
which  took  phce  the  25th,  26tK  and  27th  February,  the  week  before  the 
Spring.Bace  Meeting,  £arl  of  Sefton,  President.  For  Uie  Waterloo  Cup 
thei«  were  DO  less  than  64  dogs  entered,  at  25/.  each« 
The  First  day's  sport  consisted  of  48  Courses— 

The  Cap  Stakes  Courses       82 

First  ties,  ditto  16 

The  Second  day,  40  cQursea*- 

Watcrioo  Pone  Coorses 16 

Second  ties,  Waterloo  Cop 8 

First  tiee  Puse         8 

The  Waterloo  PUto ^8 


The  Third  day— 

Itiird  ties  cop 
Second  ties  parse 
The  Waterloo  plate 
Foorth  ties  cap 
Third  ties  parse 
Fhsttiesiiate 
Decidnigcap 
Ditto,  parse    ... 
Ditto,  plate    ... 


Total ...    21 

The  Grbat  Waterloo  Cup  ;  the  Winner  to  receive  5001.,  and  the  second 
200Z.     Two  dogs  to  receive  50Z.  each ;  8,  207. ;  10,  10/.  each. 

Won  by  Mr.  ^.  Wilson*8  King  Lear,  by  Wigan,  ont  of  Repentance^ 
Captain  S|itaeer*9  Sanhtan,  by  lAinistoD,  out  of  Fly,  ran  np. 
The  Watrrloo  Pvrsb  for  the  32  doffs,  bealea  in  the  first  course  for  the 
Waterloo  Cup,  amouating  to  2601     Winner  to  receive  100/.,  the  second, 
50/. ;  2  dogs,  15/. ;  4*  10/. ;  and  8,  5/.  each. 

Won  by  Mr.  AnnlMcad^  Albatross.    Mr.  W.  Loners  David,  ronniag  up^ 
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The  Waterloo  Plate  for  the  16  dogs,  beaten  in  the  second  tiea  for  the 
cap»  amounting  to  100/.,  to  bo  divided  as  under — Winner,  45/. ;  second,  202.  ; 
2  dogs,  71'  10s.  each ;  4,  5L  each. 

Won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones's  Jail  Bird.     Mr.  Bartlett's  Goldfinder  ran  ap. 


BIGGAB  OB  TTPFEB  WASB  OF  IAHABX8HIBE  MZEIIHO— ISB.  17—18. 

Slewardt:  J.  Campbell,  J.  Dnnlop,  J.  Gibson,  J.  Swann,  and  G.  Steel,  Esqrs. 

Judge  I  Mr.  Nightingale. 
The  Scottish  Champion  Cup  ;  entrance  10/.  lOs. ;  the  winner  to  receive 
100/.,  the  runner-up  35/.,  third  20/.,  fourth  and  fifth  7/.  lOs.  each ;  expenses 
40/. 

Won  bj  Mr.  Hyslop's  Harpoon.    Mr.  Campbell's  Camarine  nmning  up. 

AfiHDOWV  FABX  ]ISEIDrG--JAH.  90,  21,  82    28. 

Stewards :  The  Earl  of  Sefton,  C.  Randell,  and  W.  Lone,  Esqn.     Han. 
Sees, :  R.  Etwall  and  J.  Bowles,  Esqrs.    Judge :  Mr.  M'G^>rge. 

The  Crayen  Cup,  of  6/.  lOs.  each. 
Won  by  Mr.  Laurence's  Le  Joif.    Mr.  B.  Long's  Lockersbj  running  op. 
The  Lamboubne  Stakes  of  5/.  each,  for  bitches. 

Won  by  Mr.  Laurence's  Leonora,  bj  his  Lopez,  out  of  his  Landgravine. 
Mr.  Willis's  bk.  b.  Lady  Watford,  by  Lamiston,  out  of  Consideration, 
nmning  up. 

OSWESIBT  XSEinfG— JAH.  27. 

Stewards :  Robert  Burton,  R.  G.  Jebb,  I.  S.  Hodgson,  J.  B.  Minor,  Eaqrs. 
Judge  I  Mr.  Warwick. 

The  Aston  Hall  Cup  of  4/.  lOs.  each. 

Won  by  Mr.  Evan's  Early  Blush.    BIr.  Balderson's  Express  nmning  up. 

The  OswESTBT  Stakes  of  8/  5s.  each. 
Won  by  Mr.  Griffith's  Alice  Grey.    Mr.  Jack's  Bri^t  Idea  nmning  up. 


ABBB0S8AH  OLTJB  MEETING— FEB.  6-.7. 

Patron :  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Winton,  K.T.  President :  C  D.  Gaird. 
ner,  Esq.  Vice-President :  Provost  Campbell.  Committee :  W.  G.  Borron, 
Esq.,  G.  Johnston,  Esq.,  G.  Fullarton,  Esq.,  Captain  Chrichton,  and  Jc^ 
Mofiat,  Esq. 

The  Open  Stakes  of  2/.  10s,  each,  for  all  ages,  with  '251.  added  by  the 
Members  of  the  Ardrossan  and  Dairy  Coursing  Clubs ;  the  winner  to  receive 
50/.,  the  second  25/.,  and  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  12/.  each. 

Mr.  Borron's  Brunette,  by  the  Curler,  out  of  Brilliance,  and  Captain  Crich- 
ton's  Baron  Gamock,  out  of  Maid  of  Saragossa,  divided  the  stakes. 


DIAMOB  (OOBBTT  MEAXH)  MSEHVG— JAH.  8—9. 

Stewards :  Earl  of  Bective,  Lord  Lurgan,  G.  O.  Pollock,  F.  Battersby,  C. 
A.  Nicholson,  and  J.  Roden,  Esqrs.    Judge :  W.  Owens,  Esq. 

The  Miltown  Stakes  of  2/.  5s.  each,  for  all  ages. 
Lord  Lurgan's  Master  Mat  and  Lord  BecUve's  BUlet  divided  the  stakes. 

The  Lakefield  Stakes  of  1/.  58.  each,  for  all  ages. 
Lord  Bective's  Bmske  and  Mr.  Walker's  Kate  divided  the  stakes. 
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SOUTBZRH  GITJB  (COBK)  XEEIDrO— FEB  8. 

Siewardt:  J.  Curtis,  Esq.,   M.D. ;  Heqrj  Curtis,  Esq.,  J.P.     Slipper: 

Thomas  Sadden. 

Prinmwe  Obi  beat  fdAyhoj ;  Mr.  Payne  withdrew  Primrose  Girl,  and  d»- 
dand  PoBsh  the  whiner  ef  the  stakes. 


LDCEBICK  CLUB  XSEIIV  O-JAHVABT  81. 
The  Kkocknee  Stakes  of  2Z.  lOs.  each. 

Won  bj  Mr.  Westropp*8  Techa,  by  Bonnie  Scotland,  out  of  Papillotte. 
Mr.  Carling's  SpiteCiil,  by  Hawk,  ran  up. 

The  Ttbo  Stakbs  of  U  6s.  each. 
Mr.  Spaigfat's  Ndly  Bly,  by  Bedlamite,  out  of  Fearless,  bet  Mr.  Hewson'i 
Rnke,  and  won  the  stakes,  Ndly  Bly  reoeiving  two-thirds,  and  Fiuks 
one-third. 


BELLEEK  00UB8I]rO.-]CABGH  11—18. 

Sieward$:  Lord  H.  Loflos,  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  and  Jas.  Johnston,  Esqrs. 
Judge:  Mr.  Owens. 

Bellbsk  Stakes,  3/.  lOs.  each. 
Mr.  Winder  withdrew  Easter,  and  Legar  HiU  was  declared  the  winner. 

Castle  Caldwell  Stakes. 
Mr.  Anderson's  Ahna  and  Mr.  Kirk's  Biend  divided  the  stakes. 


HEBBEBTSTOWE  XEETING->MABGH  18. 

Stewards:  Earl  of  Bective,  M.P. ;  J.  N.  Waller,  Esq. ;  J.  Roden,  Esq. 
C.  A.  Nicholson,  Esq. ;  J.  Bavly,  Esq.,  and  G.  A.  PoUock,  Esq.  Judg 
J.  N.  Waller.  Esq. 

Bective  Cup. 
Lord  Bective*s  Bosio  won  the  cap.    Mr.  J.  Bayly's  Busy  ran  up. 

Allemstowh  Stakes. 
Mr.  J.  Bayly  drew  Black  Satin,  and  declared  Bribeiy  wmner. 


UHEBICE-JIASCH  ia~19. 

Stewards :  Thos.  Fosbery,  W.  H.  Barrington,  Jas.  Slight,  Geo.  Bayly,  jnc. 
and  G.  A.  Pollock,  Esqrs.    Judge:  Mr.  Wm.  Owens. 

Open  Champion  Stakes. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Massey's  Tit-Bit  and  Sir.  Payne's  Pat-'em-ont  divided  the  stakes. 

The  Consolation  Stakes. 
Mr.  HewBon's  Brilliant  and  Mr.  Fosbery's  Blackband  divided  the  stakes. 
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^  Merrilf,  merrily  bonndB  tlie  btrk. 

She  bounds  before  the  gale, 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darch 

Iff  joyous  in  her  sail ! 
With  ilnttering  sound,  lilse  laughter  hoarse, 

The  cords  and  canvas  stram ; 
The  waves,  divided  by  ber  force, 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  ber  ooune, 

As  if  they  laughed  again." 

— Lord  of  the  Isles. 


Wx  hav^  seldom  seen  a  Season  heralded  with  more  brilliant  prosoects  for 
yachtsmen  than  the  approadiing  one  of  1857*  Albeit  the  weather  nas  been 
anything  but  propitions  for  the  last  few  weeks,  yet  have  yachtsmen  been  be- 
stirring themselves  earlier  than  usual.  The  Constance  schooner,  R.  C.  Nay- 
lor,  Esa.,  was  the  first  to  leave  her  muddy  bed,  at  Cowes,  and  is  now  off  for 
the  Meaiterranean.  A  new  schooner  of  200  tons,  a  steam  yacht,  is  in  pro- 
gress, said  to  be  for  Sir  R.  Oglander,  Bart. 

The  application  of  the  auxiliary  screw  appears  to  be  quite  the  rage  amongst 
yachtsmen  this  spring.  We  see  it  stated  that  Yice-Commodore  Talbot*8 
schooner,  Capricorn,  has  been  so  added  to,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
Commodore  the  Earl  of  Wilton  to  have  the  Zara  converted  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Emerald  schooner,  J.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.,  has  been  lengthened  by  the 
stern,  and  we  have  little  doubt  will  be  found  much  improved  thereby. 

We  regret  having  to  record  the  loss  of  an  old  favourite,  the  Water  Wyvem 
cutter,  Vice-Commodore  Stopford,  which  took  place  on  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, the  6th  of  February,  during  thick  weather  and  a  fresh  gale,  whilst  on 
her  passage  from  Kingstown  to  Gaiway ;  she  Was  lost  on  Satan's  Reef,  Motton 
Island.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  be  enabled  to  state,  that  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  her  materials — spars,  sails,  gear,  cabin-fumiture,  boats,  lead  and 
metal  ballast,  copper,  &c.,  have  been  recovered.  A  70  ton  schooner  will 
immediately  be  in  frame  to  replace  her. 

We  perceive  that  the  Coquette  sohooner,  J<  W.  H.  Smith  Pigot,  Esq.,  re- 
ceived some  damage  at  Cowes  during  ihe  gale  that  raged  there  on  the  9th  of 
March,  but  will  shortly  be  again  all  a-taunto. 

The  cutter  yacht.  Shadow,  Sir  Gilbert  East,  Bart^  has  had  a  new  bow, 
and  is  as  greatly  improved  in  appearance  as  she  doubtless  will  in  speed. 

The  Maraquita  schooner,  F.  B.  Carew,  Esq.,  has  been  lengthened  a^  and 
is  a  much  more  sightly  vessel  now ;  the  addition  of  nearly  20  tons  being  a  great 
improvement. 

The  cutter  yacht,  Zillah,  has  changed  hands,  being  now  the  property  of 
Vice- Commodore  Knibbs,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Yacht  Club  ;  as  nas  also 
our  old  fnend  the  Cynthia,  Mr.  Roe  bavins  recently  disposed  of  her. 

Mr.  Grinuell  has  disposed  of  the  Blue  Belle  cutter;  we  believe  she  re- 
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tiies  ioto  the  hiiml>ler»  but  not  leas  naefuU  sphere  of  a  coasting  trader,  and 
more  is  the  pity»  for  a  faster  or  abler  little  cutter  does  not  float. 

The  Iron  Kanger^  J.  A.  CIarke>  Esq.^  has  had  new  decks  and  bulwarks^ 
■and  is  ptherwise  greatly  improved. 

The  Pearl  cutter — the  &r-famed  Pearl-^commences  fitting  out  immediately. 
Sbe  is  at  present  in  the  Birkenhead  Float. 

Will  Tyfe,  of  Fairlie>  has  three  cutters  and  a  sdiooner  nearly  ready 
for  launch  log,  all  built  to  order.  Inman,  of  LymingtoUf  has  just  launched  a 
Teiy  fine  sdboorner  of  64  ton^  named  the  Heroine,  for  Robert  Batt,  Esq., 
Commodore  of  the  Eoyal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland ;  she  sails  for  Ba- 
yonne  about  the  12th  of  April,  from  whence  the  Commodore  is  expected  in 
Ireland  about  the  middle  of  May.  B.  Arabyn,  Esq.,  Royal  Western  Yacht 
dub  of  Ireland,  has  also  a  fine  schooner,  of  lOd  tons,  on  the  same  stocks ; 
she  will  be  launched  in  ten  days.  Mr.  Inman  has  also  just  completed  the 
fiiUowing  new  vessels :— A  schooner  of  IdO  tons  for  sale;  a  25.tonner  for  J, 
A.  Crowther,  Esq.  ;  a  25-tonner  for  E.  EUioe,  Esq.,  M.P.;  and  one  of  53 
tons,  named  the  Lily  of  the  Teat,  for  J.  Wood,  Esq. 

In  Lymington  Creek  ore  fitting  out  the  foUowing  vessels  :«-The  Magician, 
^wl,  65  tons,  Erskine  H.  Wemyss,  ^sq.  (Ute  the  property  of  R.  Bati 
Eeo.) ;  the  Edith,  yawl,  70  tons,  John  Bemers,  Esq.  (formerly  the  property 
of  J.  Ewart,  Esq.);  Henriet^,  cutter,  31  tons,  Count  Batthyan,  and  the 
Falcon  schooner^  14  tons,  J.  L.  Ricardo,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  latter  vessel  has, 
we  bdieve,  changed  owners,  and  sails  next  week  for  IttAy 

The  Lfolworth,  American  aloop,  80  tons,  J.  Weld,  Esq.,  is  on  Messrs. 
Imnan^s  slip  for  alterations,  together  with  the  Vestal  scnooner,  74  tons, 
F.  O.  Marshall,  Esq.  The  St.  Ursula  schooner,  192  tons,  H.  Tennant,  Esq., 
IS  reported  from  Cork.as  sailed  for  Norway  and  Icehmd. 

The  JuUa,  cutter,  Yioe-Commodore  Houldsworth,  Royal  Northern  Yacht 
Club,  haa  been  lengthened  by  the  stem,  and  will  shortly  bo  ready  for  sea ; 
much  interest  and  excitement  exists  relative  to  her  match  with  the  Oithona, 
cutter,  80  tons,  J.  M.  Rowan,  Esq^,  a  gentleman  whose  name,  remembered 
in  connexion  with  the  victories  of  the  Acjuila  and  the  celebrated  Cyroba, 
.will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  work  is  meant ;  it  will  be  England  v, 
Scotland ;  and  the  Julia  will  prove  a  much  faster  vessel  than  we  tal^  her  to 
be  if  she  beats  the  fleet  Oithona-^the  Virgin  of  the  Waves.  This  match  is 
Jxed  to  come  off  early  in  June. 

The  Osprety,  yawl,  25  tone.  Colonel  Lord  Burghley,  M.P.,  is  now  upon 
the  Kingstown  Station.  The  Heroine,  cutter,  35  tonsy  Rev.  R.  C.  Singleton, 
is  ready  for  sea,  and  will  shortly  proceed  to  the  same  station*  The  little 
American  sloop.  Truant,  now  the  property  of  R.  Barklie,  Esq.,  has  been 
afloat  and  cruising  about  all  the  wmter;  sbe  is  at  present  in  Kingstown 
Harbour.  A  new  screw-schooner  is  on  the  stocks  at  Baylis's  yard,  King». 
town,  for  Lord  Otho  Fitzgeridd,  Vice-Commodore,  Royal  St.  George's 
Tadit  Chib. 

It  is  expected  to  be  an  early  season  on  this  station ;  the  Royal  Irish  Yacht 
Club  having  given  such  well-timed  notice  of  their  Regatta.  It  would  be  well 
if  other  Clubs  would  follow  this  example,  and  thus  prevent  the  clashing  of 
Regatta  meetings  with  one  another.  We  have  no  doubt  the  Royal  Cork 
Yadit  Club  will  suit  their  Regatta  so  as  to  come  afler  the  Royal  Irish, 
about  the  second  week  in  July.  This  would  bring  the  yachts  from  Kings- 
town,  on  their  way  round  to  Galway*  where  we  understand  a  large  number 
have  signified  their  intention  of  attending  the  Regatta  to  be  held  there,  under 
the  auspices  and  management  of  the  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland. 
We  are  informed  that  a  Regatta  will  also  be  held  in  Bantry  Bay,  in  the 
interim,  between  Cork  and  Galway  ;  and  then,  should  the  Royal  Northern 
Yacht  Club  so  suit  their  time,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  lar^e  fleet  of 
yachts  would  go  north  about  from  Galway,  and  after  enjoying  the  cruising 
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in  the  noble  Clyde,  might  finish  the  season  in  the  Irish  Channel,  at  tfaa 
Hegattas  to  be  held  at  Liverpool,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  Holjrhead,  and 
Carnarvon. 

We  are  given  to  understand  that  the  meeting  in  Gralway  Bay  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  season.  The  subscription  lists  are 
filling  rapidly,  and  no  exertions  are  being  spared  by  the  Lo<^  Conunittee. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  two  days'  Regatta  in  the  Bay,  two  days*  Regatta  on  the 
romantic  waters  of  Lough  Corrib,  a  procession  of  yachts,  gigs,  and  a  pic-nio 
on  the  lake  ;  the  aouatic  fetes  to  be  wound  up  with  a  Grand  Fancy  Ball  at 
the  Great  Western  Railway  HoteL  The  probable  tune  of  this  Regatta  wiU 
be  the  latter  end  of  July  ;  but  the  Committee  are  only  waiting  to  see  what 
the  other  Regatta  arrangements  may  be. 

We  perceive  the  organization  of  a  Model  Yacht  Club  in  the  Clyde,  pre- 
sided over  by  that  veteran  yachtsman,  James  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jordanhill ;  we 
heartily  wish  it  all  the  success  we  doubt  not  it  will  command ;  these  Mod^ 
Yacht  Clubs  are  first-rate  schools  for  yachtsmen.  We  are  grlad  also  to  learn, 
that  the  formation  of  a  Kingstown  Model  Yacht  Club  is  m  progress,  and 
that  it  is  likely  the  leading  yachtsmen  of  the  three  Royal  Yacht  Clubs,  there 
established,  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  its  management.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  sailing  match  of  the  small  craft  in  Dublin  Bay,  once  a  month 
throughout  the  season.  A  new  screw  sch5oner,  from  the  lines,  and  built  under 
the  inspection  of  Jonathan  Grindrod,  Esq.,  Rear-Commodore  of  the  Royal 
Mersey  Yacht  Club,  is  now  nearly  completed  in  the  Birkenhead  Docks. 

We  observe  the  following  vessels  are  in  the  lists  for  sale,  their  owners  prin- 
eipally  requiring  larger  vessels  :— .The  Cymba,  cutter,  53  tons,  built  by  WiU 
Fyfe,  of  Fairlie  ;  the  performances  of  tms  celebrated  ''crack *'  are  too  well 
known  to  need  recapitulation.  Next  comes  the  Water  Elelpie,  cutter,  of  50 
tons ;  a  fine  wholesome  sea-going  cruiser,  replete  with  every  comfort.  The 
pretty  little  fore-and-aft  schooner,  Odalisque,  of  50  tons ;  a  very  fiist  and  able 
vessel,  built  by  Marshal,  of  Ringsend,  Dublin.  The  Nimrod,  cutter,  of  40 
tons,  built  by  Peasley,  of  Passage,  Cork ;  a  fine  sea-going  cruiser,  admirably 
found  and  fitted.  The  Plover,  cutter,  35  tons ;  a  very  fine  little  vessel,  built 
by  Messrs.  Wigram  and  Green,  and  found  in  the  most  admirable  manner. 
Applications  rSative  to  these  yachts,  are  to  be  made  to  the  Honorary  Secre. 
tary.  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland,  Club- House,  Dublin. 

The  celebrated  yacht,  Amazon,  44  tons,  the  property  of  the  late  mnch. 
lamented  Alfred  xoung,  Esq.,  b  for  sale  ;  she  is  a  beautiful  craft,  and  now 
lies  in  the  East  India  Dock,  London.  Application  relative  to  her  to  be  made 
to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Grarden» 
London.  The  celebrated  little  clipper,  the  Flirt,  of  8  tons,  likewise  the 
property  of  Mr.  Young,  is  also  in  tne  market.  For  particulars,  application 
to  be  made  to  C.  F.  Chubb,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Prince  of  Wales 
Yacht  Club,  14,  South-square,  Gray*s  Inn,  London. 

The  Messrs.  Wanhill  have  a  beautiful  little  20-ton  clipper  just  finished, 
having  all  modern  improvements,  and  can  be  ready  for  sea  immediately ;  their 
address  is  Messrs.  Thomas  and  James  Wanhill,  Poole,  Dorset.  Oursncoess. 
ful  little  friend,  the  Surprise,  is  having  new  decksput  into  her,  and  will  come 
out  this  season  even  more  improved  than  last.  The  Memie  cutter,  48  torn, 
late  Lord  Vivian's,  is  for  sale  also ;  she  is  in  the  Menai  Straits ;  application 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland. 
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BT  TBS  AUTHOR  OF  **  OLD  TDm." 
CHAPTSa  UZ. 

"I  WISH  to  speak  to  joa  before  70a  go  upon  a  little  matter  that  eon« 
oems  yourself  Father  Roach>"  aaid  Mr.  Henderson,  in  a  good-natured 
tone,  when  bis  father  and  the  two  other  gentlemen  had  lelt  the  room» 
"I  am  sorry  to  say  jour  little  nephew  luis  got  himself  into  a  B^rspe, 
wbidi  mi^it  hare  been  serious  enough  if  he  had  fallen  into  other  bands 
than  mine." 
"  What,  what !— Christie !"  said  the  startled  priest. 
"  As  it  is,  of  eoursey  there  shall  be  no  ill  consequences  to  him.  In 
U^  he  got  into  bad  company — a  poaching  fellow  of  the  name  of 

Boakes '* 

.  "  I  know,"  said  the  priest,^  looking  scared  and  impatient,  **  tha 

greatest  rascal " 

"  This  Boakes,  and  some  of  the  boys  about,  oame  to  my  river  last 
night,  and  brought  your  nephew  with  them  ;  they  attempted  to  net  the 
hole  below  the  bridge,  and  would  have  succeeded  but  that  I  got  infor- 
mation on  the  previous  mominff  from  the  wife  of  one  of  the  party,  haying 
given  her  my  word  that  her  husband  and  the  boys  of  the  village  would  be 
permitted  to  escape.  I  have  their  names,  however.  We  secured  Boakes 
ind  a  young  fellow  who  is  the  pest  of  the  county,  of  the  name  of  Lame 
Bill.  Your  nephew,  unfortunately,  signalised  himself  by  attempting  to 
wound  one  of  my  men,  or  he  would  not  have  been  noticed.  I  was  ex-* 
ceedingly  sorr^  that  any  person  belonging  to  you  should  have  been  mixed 
up  in  this  affair,  for  really  my  river  has  been  ruined.  These  attempts 
have  been  imade  repeatedly — repeatedly.  Of  course,  your  nephew  will 
not  suffer  by  it ;  but  let  me  advise  you  to  keep  the  lad  within.  That 
cursed  village  would  be  the  ruin  of  any  respectable  boy." 

Poor  Father  Roach  was  in  the  most  pitiable  confusion,  and  scarcely 
knew  what  to  say. 

**  Tm  diaappomted  in  the  lad.  I — I  would  not  have  believed  it, 
sir." 

"  I  had  the  boy  used  very  gently  when  I  found  he  was  your  nephew, 
and  I  dare  say  the  fright  has  served  him.  He  has  made  a  hearty  break- 
fast,* continued  Mr.  Henderson,  laughing,  "  and  is  in  nowise  the  worse 
for  the  affair." 

"But  he  is,  Mr.  Henderson,"  said  the  priest  with  warmth,  **  he  is  ; 
rn  never  think  the  same  of  him  again.  You  were  wrong,  Mr.  Hender- 
son, to  let  him  off  easy.  I've  bred  that  boy  with  tendhemess  and  love, 
kept  him  off  the  street  as  if  it  was  a  faver-house,  given  him  of  the  best — 
if  it  was  my  heart's-blood  he*d  ask  me  for— and  has  it  come  to  this,  that 
he  has  brought  disgrace  on  me  in  the  face  of  the  country.** 
**  My  dear  Father  Boach,  pray  don't  make  so  much  of  it,'*  said  Mr# 
VOL.  I.  I 
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Henderson,  softly ;  ''a  young  lad  is  easily  led  into  a  scrape,  and  he  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  had  such  an  early  warnine.** 

**  After  all  my  kindness  and  love  to  him/*  said  the  priest  sorrowftdly, 
''  I  had  great  hopes  out  of  him.  He  and  I  have  heen  companions  so 
long  ;  and  I  could  not  have  had  greater  softness  for  my  own  son/'  He 
drew  his  hand  across  his  dull  eyes,  then,  with  sudden  roughness,  "  Fll^ 
ril  flog  the  life  out  of  him— I  will !" 

**  Indeed  you  must  do  no  such  thing/'  said  Mr.  Henderson,  with 
much  kindness ;  "  you  must  allow  me  to  beg  him  off*  I  have  been  quite 
interested  in  the  lad,  he  has  displayed  such  extraordinary  intelligence  in 
his  replies.  Now,  really  the  matter  stands  thus — the  boy  has  been  led 
into  a  scrape  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  crime  in  which  he 
abetted— he  has  got  a  very  serious  fright,  and  been  kept  in  apprehen- 


you  out  there  in  the  plantation — ^as  miserable  a  little  penitent  9 

saw.    Remember  now,  as  a  favour  to  me,  you  must  not  punish  the  poor 

lad  further." 

With  a  dull  sense  of  shame  and  anger  the  poor  priest  took  his  de^ 
parture,  having  given  the  required  pledge.  As  he  was  leaving  the  hall 
he  heaiti  a  quick,  light  step  behind  him,  and  turned  frowningly,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  Christie's  foot.  A  pale,  timid-looking  lady,  with  a  nest* 
unff  infant  on  her  arm,  stood^at  his  side,  whom  he  immediately  greeted 
as  Mrs.  Henderson. 

**  Father  Roach,  pray  tell  me,"  she  whispered,  "  has  there  been  any 
disagreement,  any  quarrel,  between  my  husoand  and  bis  father/' 

"No,  ma'am.  I'm  sorry  to  say,  ma'am,  it  was  only— only  a  little 
lad  of  mine **   He  stopped  conftisedly. 

**  Thank  you.  They  have  had  so  many  differences  of  late,  and  poor 
old  Mr.  Henderson  is  so  passionate,  that  I  am  always  uneasy.  Tnere 
were  no  words  between  them  ?** 

"  Not  a  word,  ma'am,"  said  the  priest,  absorbed  with  a  single  thought. 
*^  I  came  about  a  little  misfortune  that  happened  to  myself,  ma'am.  The 
babby  is  looking  bright  and  well  ma'am  ;"  and  he  laid  his  bulky  finger 
on  the  little  rosy  chin  of  the  infant,  and  forced  a  lachrymose  smile,  then 
he  bade  her  a  respectful  good  morning,  and  Mrs.  Henderson  slipped 
away  into  the  inner  hall,  as  if  her  uneasiness  had  something  personal  in 
it  too. 

Father  Roach  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  slowly  down  the  avenue, 
looking  around  him  on  all  sides,  expectantly,  for  Christie  to  appear  among 
the  bushes.  He  bad  just  turned  the  shrubbery,  through  which  led  a 
broad  avenue  to  the  stable-yard,  when  he  saw  a  pretty  child,  with  long 
brown  tresses  escaping  from  her  hat,  who  stood  with  gaze  intent  in  the 
direction  of  the  house,  and  at  not  many  paces  distant  from  her  was 
Christie,  his  back  to  a  laurel  bough,  and  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  under- 
going her  regards  with  much  demure  satisfaction. 

**  Father  Roach — Father  Roach,"  whispered  the  child,  running  up 
beside  the  horse,  "  is  not  that  the  little  poacher  ?" 

"  He's  a  wicked  lad,  my  pet — don't  look  at  him." 

**  How  uglv  he  is,"  she  said,  with  another  gaze  toward  the  culprit, 
half  curious,  half  fr^htened,  such  as  she  might  have  cast  upon  a  hy«Qa. 
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Cfaiistie  was  suddenly  consdons  of  his  uncle's  yicinitj ;  now  his  Ijnx- 
ejes  were  raised  distnistfiilly,  and  he  sullenly  watched  his  offended  re* 
latire  from  beneath  the  uncombed  shelter  of  his  hair. 

**  Follow  me  home,  sir/*  cried  the  priest,  angrily ;  **  Fll  not  forget  this 
thrick  to  you  for  many  a  day.  I  won't  treat  you  as  you  deserve,  for  its 
my  belief  it  would  do  you  no  good.  But  don't  offer  to  spake  to  me,  I 
tejlyou  ;  ate  your  meals  and  go  to  your  bed  in  silence.  I  wont  discoorse 
wid'^a  poacher  and  a  thief  1" 

Christie  slunk  off  into  the  plantation  in  surly  silence,  his  ears  yery  red ; 
and  the  priest  went  disdainfully  on  his  way. 

That  evening  was  solemnised  in  most  monastic  silence.  Christie  sat 
at  the  window,  distressed  and  humbled— «7ery  fain  to  offer  even  a  few 
syllables  if  he  dared. 

Father  Roach  was  at  the  fire  with  his  newspaper,  reading  it  with  gog- 
gling attention — he  would  not  so  much  as  rest  his  eye  upon  his  nephew. 
Occasionally,'indeed,  he  indulged  in  a  loud  hem  !  that  stood  out  severely 
from  the  silence  like  a  note  of  admiration.  It  seemed  to  Christie  that 
he  hemmed  more  than  was  usual  to  him,  and  far  more  than  was  need- 
ful, but  this  was  probably  owing  to  the  unnatural  stillness  that  reigned. 

The  rustle  of  the  newspaper,  too,  was  unpleasantly  audible  as  the  good 
man  crushed  it  occasionally  into  convenient  form.  There  never  was 
such  an  oppressive  evening,  and  Christie  sought  occupation  in  vain. 
At  first  he  thought  his  uncle  was  about  to  speak  every  instant,  and  it 
was  an  employment  to  watch  his  face  with  a  beating  heart,  but  its  stolid 
severity  never  relaxed.  At  lei^h  tired  of  expectation,  he  gave  up  hope, 
and  idly  turned  his  attention  upon  his  uncle's  huge  shadow,  thrown  by 
the  candlelight  upon  the  wall,  the  face  of  which  was  most  humorously 
distorted.  Mortal  never  beheld  such  a  nose  and  chin — never  con- 
ceived such  a  nether  lip-— schoolboy  never  dared,  with  slate  and  pencil, 
to  portray  such  a  frightful  countenance.  It  was  like  an  ogre  in 
spectacles ;  and  whenever  the  priest  moved  in  his  chair,  it  seemed  to 
mopand  mow  towards  Christie  with  an  outlandish  eccentricity. 

When  several  hours  had  crept  away  in  this  fashion — and  so  heavily  to 
Christie,  that  but  for  the  stroke  of  the  old  clock,  which  marked  their 
progress,  he  had  fancied  that  he  was  sitting  up  all  night — the  Priest 
rose  from  his  chair,  and  taking  the  candle,  uttered  a  hem!  louder  and 
gruffer  than  any  of  its  fellows,  which  was  for  a  sign  to  Christie  that  it 
was  time  for  bed. 

Before  they  went  up  stairs.  Father  Roach  was  more  significant  even 
still  in  the  expression  of  his  distrust  and  displeasure — for  the  moment 
his  nephew  stood  behind  him  in  the  hdlly  he  sternly  locked  all  the 
doors  and  put  the  keys  in  his  heavy-flapped  pocket.  Nor  did  his  pre- 
cautions stop  here ;  when  they  reached  the  bedroom,  he  lustily  drove 
a  twelvepenny  nail  into  the  upper  bar  of  the  window-sash,  so  that  no 
effort  could  raise  it  without  creating  a  disturbance.  All  this  he  did, 
less  from  an  apprehension  that  his  young  charge  would  attempt  another 
unlawful  escapade,  than  to  mark  to  him  that  he  no  longer  had  any  faith 
in  his  honesty.  Christie  felt  it  so,  and  could  scarcely  master  a  sob 
that  was  rising ;  but  pride  and  repentance  were  at  strife  within  him, 
snd  the  former  was  as  yet  the  stronger.  The  noise  of  the  hammering 
seemed  to  him  like  sharp-ringing  words  of  anger  and  reproach. 
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Christie  would  have  given  anything  to  utter  a  few  words,  and  to  break 
the  spell,  if  it  were  only  to  wish  a  good-night ;  but  he  found  himself 
tongue-tied  when  he  strove  to  utter  it.  So,  as  was  his  wont,  he  knelt 
beside  his  bed  and  found  some  relief  in  whispering  over  his  beads ;  for 
his  whispers  mingled  with  the  low,  thick  articulations  of  the  priest  at 
his  devotions,  as  if  they  were  praying  in  kindly  concert  together. 

The  next  morning  was  Sunday^,  and  still  the  ban  of  silence  was  uiK)tt 
the  house.  Breakfast  passed  without  a  word.  Christie  walked  beside 
ths  priest's  horse  to  chapel,  and  heard  him  speak  kindly  to  the  people 
on  the  road.  The  lad  envied  this  kindness  to  them,  which,  by  contrast, 
seemed  to  deepen  his  own  disgrace. 

When  within  the  chapel  he  had  donned  bis  little  surplice  and  gay 
Boutan,  being  one  of  the  boys  who  served  mass,  there  were  other  dr^ 
cumstances  to  daunt  and  depress  him — his  eye  was  ever  wandering 
towards  the  great  man's  pew,  and  he  ever  fancied  the  deep  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  him  in  public  rebuke. 

Home  again,  but  there  was  still  no  symptom  of  a  thaw,  and  the 
evening  was  wearing  away  as  wretchedly  as  the  preceding.  He  tried 
Tarious  little  artifices  to  betray  his  solemn  relative  into  a  few  words. 
Having  waited  his  moment,  he  concealed  his  uncle's  spectacles,  and 
watched  him  hunting  for  them  with  an  officious  zeal  upon  him  to  clear 
up  the  perplexity  he  had  caused. 

The  eood  priest  frowned,  slapped  all  his  pockets  successively^  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

"Christie,  hem!" — and  he  stopped  abruptly,  remembering  the 
offence  between  them. 

"  You  are  looking  for  your  specs,  uncle  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  growled  Father  Roach. 

"  Maybe  they  slipt  behind  the  cushion,  unde  ?  " 

*•  How  dare  you  snake — silence  sir  I " 
r  "  Uncle  Roach,  I'll  run  away  if  you  don't  speak  to  me — I  will  "— 
i    "  Hould  your  tongue,  I  tell  you,  for  the  second  time." 

''I'd  rather  be  on  the  mill  widi  poor  Jack  Boakes  than  living  this 
way  with  you." 

'•What,  sir  T" 

"  I  wish  I  was  sent  to  gaol." 

"  You'll  be  sent  there  soon  enough,  my  shaver  ;  nobody  cares  for  a 
thief!" 

Christie  nut  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  began  whistling  with  impu- 
dent bravado,  when  suddenly  he  burst  out  crying,  and  passionately 
pushing  away  his  chair,  he  retreated  to  the  window.  Father  Roach's 
eves,  hitherto  sternly  averted,  now  stole  round  slowly,  and  fastened  upon 
t£e  red,  convulsed  face.  Certainly  poor  Christie's  countenance  was  any- 
thing but  affecting  at  the  moment.  His  large  mouth  was  screwed  up 
crookedly,  and  his  eyes  all  puckered  and  streaming ;  yet  there  was 
something  there  which  would  have  made  the  reader  laugh,  perhaps,  but 
which  moistened  the  lustreless  eye  of  Father  Roach. 

"  Christie,  boy,"  said  his  uncle,  quite  softened,  "  maybe  I  didn't  mean 
all  I  said  if  I  could  only  think  that  you  were  really  penitent.  Come 
here  boy." 

Christie  came  over  with  a  mixture  of  sheepish  gratification  and  half- 
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stajed  emotion  on  hb  ftce,  and  put  his  hand  in  the  open  palm  of  the 

IRttSt. 

"  If  I  thought  you  were  sincere^  Christie^  boy — and  that  it  wasn't 
the  pnnishment  alone,  but  the  crime,  that  was  at  you  now — I  might 
look  OTer  all  the  sorrow  you  ha^e  cost  me.  You  tried  me  sore,  boy-^ 
you  wrung  my  ould  heart — but  I'll  not  be  hard  on  you.  Come,  look 
me  in  the  face,  and  say  you'll  be  an  honest  boy — ^that  'ill  make  me  proud 
«f  you  before  I  die." 

As  Christie  looked  up,  all  the  good  in  his  nature  shone  out  on  his 
ftatures ;  and  as  he  repeated  the  simple  words  dictated  to  him,  there 
was  a  fondness  and  a  softness  in  his  face,  which,  for  the  instant,  re- 
claimed it  from  u^ness. 

This  was  the  limt  eoldness  that  erer  fell  between  these  two  friends. 

That  evening  they  were  seated  amicably  together,  though  Christie 
still  felt  a  little  strange  towards  his  unde,  and  the  awkwsjrdness  of  a 
recent  reconciliatioQ  lutd  not  entirely  worn  away,  when  there  came  an 
agitated  knock  to  the  door,  and  Christie  looked  fVom  the  front  window 
to  reeonnoitre  the  visitor.  A  very  little  woman  stood  without  in  a  faded 
bonnet  and  shawl  of  kr^^  plaid. 

"Mrs.  BoakesI'*  cned  Christie,  and  she  looked  up,  disclosing  a 
ittle,  plump  face,  not  ill-looking  either,  but  for  the  suspicious  redness 
of  her  nose ;  the  glance  she  threw  up  was  dolorous  in  the  extreme. 

<'Ohl  Master  Christie,  darUnt.  I  want  to  see  Father  Roach.  Fm 
rained  entirely  abou(  this  business.     Oh  I  what'ill  I  do— what'ill  I  do  ?'* 

**  Don't  cry,  Mrs.  Boakes,  I'll  go  down  to  you,"  said  Christie. 

"Come up  here,  my  woman,"  shouted  Father  Roach  from  where 
he  sat ;  and  his  nephew  running  down,  returned  in  a  few  seconds  with 
the  disconsolate  tittle  woman. 

"  Oh !  your  riverence,'*  she  cried,  earnestly,  **  what  shall  I  do,  at 
all,  at  all ;  they  are  goin'  to  jdrive  out  myself  and  my  children  into  the 
street ;  and  Jsick,  who  oould  turn  his  hand  to  anything,  is  in  gaol,  and 
we're  ruined  all  out." 

Here  poor  Mrs.  Boakes  commenced  wringing  her  hands  most 
piteously,  and  seemed  beyond  the  reach  of  consolation. 

"What  can  I  do  for  yon,  my  poor  woman?"  said  the  ^d  priest, 
eompasaionately  —  then,  as  if  a  sodden  thought  struck  him,  he  went 
to  her,  and  gently  leading  her  to  a  chair  at  the  table,  he  poured  out  a 
glass  of  spirits  with  a  deliberate  hand. 

"  Sit  down  there,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  rough  hospitality^  "  drink 
that  off,  and  for  the  irst  time  in  your  life  it'll  do  you  good,  my  dear. 
-  I  know  you  are  not  dainty  about  taking  it  raw,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
you  were,  Mrs.  Boakes." 

"  Och,  your  riverence,  it's  sefdom  I  take  a  drop  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Boakes,  very  pathetically,  as  she  sipped  the  consoling  stimulant. 
"  It  was  only  on  an  occasion  when  poor  Jack  was  lucky,  or  the  like,  as 
we  used  to  christen  the  da/s  shootin'.  Ah  1  then,  it  was  the  sore 
day  to  me  that  he  ever  handled  a  rod  or  gun,  and  I  often  tould  him 
he  was  a  bad,  bad  man,  and  was  shreddin'  the  roof  from  our  heads  — 
see  how  my  words  come  true  at  last." 

Mrs.  Boakes  sobbed,  and  sobbed,  then  looked  mournfully  through 
her  glass  at  the  amber  light  within  it. 
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''Well,  well,  well,  that  can't  be  mended  now,  Mrs.  Boidces;  yotar 
husband  is  suffering  the  penalty  of  his  folly,  and  I  hope  he  will  come 
out  of  prison  a  sensible  man.'' 

"  Sure,  your  riverence  knows  well  it*8  in  his  blood  to  be  a  scamp^ 
and  they'll  nerer  drive  it  out.  He's  the  queer  Jack,  and  nobody:  but 
myself  Icnows  how  queer  he  is.  Sure  he  wouldn't  get  his  health  or 
spirits  if  he  hadn't  that  gun  on  his  shoulder  at  the  grey  of  the  momin'^ 
and  off  out  with  him,  like  a  rampagin'  whiteboy,  across  the  country. 
It's  my  heart  was  sick,  often  and  often,  waitin'  up  for  him  in  the  night 
till  I  heard  him  roarin'  up  the  road.  Oflen  I  bid  him  gire  in,  and 
take  to  the  soft  goods  or  hosiery,  or  some  honest  trade,  if  it  was  oolj 
breakin'  stones,  but  the  poor  man  had'nt  a  turn  for  anything  bat 
ramblin'  and  rovin',  and  his  poor  wife  and  children  are  druT  to  that 
same  now,"  and  Mrs.  Boakes  began  to  wail  rather  noisily. 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  good  woman  ?  "  said  the  priest  blandly. 

•*  I  just  kem  over  to  your  riverence  in  all  my  trouble,"  said  Mrt. 
Boakes,  recovering  herself,  and  lifting  the  empty  glass  medianicalij 
o  her  pretty  lips,  **  to  ask  you  for  a  sketch  of  a  note,  puttin'  in  a  kind 
word,  and  beggin'  of  the  masther  not  to  be  hard  on  me.  If  s  not  lik« 
the  ould  masther,  to  drive  a  poor  body  to  such  a  pinch,  and  so  every- 
body says ;  but  he  has  taken  a  sudden  turn  again  all  the  poor  craturs 
like  ourselves,  who  were  payin'  low  rents,  has  raised  the  rent  on  them 
all,  an  he's  goin'  to  hunt  me  an  my  childer  out  on  the  country,  with 
the  bitter  winter  comin'  on." 

"  I'll  give  you  .a  note  to  Mr.  Henderson,  with  all  my  heart,  Mrs. 
Boakes,"  said  the  priest  ''  for  I  believe  you're  an  honest  crathur,  and 
very  much  to  be  pitied ;  but  it's  to  Mr.  Pierce  I  must  write,  for  he  ia 
the  master  now." 

"  Oh !  your  riverence,  I  wouldn't  go  within  a  hundred  miles  of  Mr. 
Pierce  —  sure  you  know  I  wouldn't  ?  It's  my  belief  he'd  wrap  us  flH 
in  an  ould  quilt  and  bundle  us  into  the  Shannon.  The  ould  gentlemaa 
is  the  only  hope  of  us  all." 

Here  the  priest  endeavoured  to  explain  to  her  the  altered  ttate  of 
affairs,  and  to  remove  her  prejudices  against  her  real  landlord  ;  but  a 
mortal  terror  of  Mr.  Pierce  was  at  poor  Mrs.  Boakes'  heart,  and 
approach  him  she  dare  not,  if  it  were  to  save  her  life  instead  of  her 
lodging,  nor  could  she  be  made  to  understand  that  the  kind  old  master 
was  a  mere  cypher  now. 

"  Uncle  Roach,"  said  Christie,  stoutly,  "I'll  bring  the  lettM*." 

"  My  blessing  on  you,  Master  Christie,"  cried  Mrs.  Boakes,  snatch- 
ing at  the  offer ;  and  Father  Roach,  after  some  little  hesitation^  acceded 
to  it  with  some  approbation. 


CHAPTEB  rv. 

It  was  a  moist,  grey  morning,  but  that  pleasant  light  fell  throngh  the 
clouds  which  gives  the  herbage  such  a  pensive  freshness,  makes  the 
hills  approach,  and  lends  such  a  mellow  distinctness  to  reflections  in 
the  water;  this  cloud-light  is  more  beautiful  to  us  than  the  glare  of 
the  blue  sky. 
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Over  a  little  onmnenta]  bridge  in  the  Moorland  plantations  came 
Cfamtie  stealing)  and  as  he  passed,  looked  down  wnere  the  antumn 
foliage  was  imaged  on  the  stream  in  leopard-coloured  shades. 

From  thence  he  winds  on  to  the  avenue,  that  ascends  the  terrace 
steps,  where  the  rabbits  hare  just  scampered  out  of  sight,  and  here 
beside  a  small  fcmntain,  in  which  a  marble  child  is  blowine  a  huge 
babble  of  the  same  material,  stands  Christie,  and  gazes  idly  at  the  house. 

Now  he  imagines  himself  the  master  of  that  great  pile,  all  staring 
with  windows ;  that  he  owns  the  green  and  flowering  plots,  and  the 
giant  trees  around*  He  fancies  how  grand  it  would  be  to  browbeat  an 
army  of  plush  serrants.  How  enchanting  to  roll  forth  from  the  grif- 
fbned  gates,  drawn  by  four  furious  bloods.  How  he  would  set  springes 
in  all  the  woodcock  covers  down  below.  How  he  would  dismiss  the 
water-bailiffs  with  ignominy,  and  reprimand  Mr.  Brent.  How  he  would 
convert  the  large  greenhouse  yonder  into  a  zoological  garden,  with  a 
bear,  a  lion,  and  a  pelican,  ^uch  as  he  had  once  seen  in  Roscommon. 
How  the  plots  should  flare  with  tulips  and  scarlet  flags,  and  how  he 
would  walk  through  all  this  peacock  finery,  with  a  little  wife  by  his 
side,  who  should  very  much  resemble  the  little  lady  of  the  brown 
rin^ets.    So  mused  the  imaginary  master  of  Moorlands  estate. 

Within  that  chamber,  with  the  blinds  drawn  close,  sits  the  real 
master  over  his  desk,  chin  on  hand  and  brow  contracted,  pondering 
painfully  over  ways  and  means  —  haunted  by  that  overgrown  bill,  which 
hangs  hke  a  falling  rock  over  Moorlands  Hall  —  tortured  by  a  threat- 
ened foreclosure  on  the  Clagagh  townland,  which  contains  in  its  circle 
the  pnmest  of  his  ground  —  puzzling  how  he  may  hedge  —  how  he 
may  borrow  —  how  he  may  further  anticipate  his  rents  by  inducing 
rich  tenants  to  take  up  smaller  bilb  of  immediate  pressure.  Sleepless, 
anxious,  and  perplexed. 

The  imaginary  master,  were  he  once  installed  within,  heartily  feels 
that  he  could  never  leave  this  Paradise.  He  could  be  content  to  climb 
its  trees  for  ever — to  catch  its  fish — to  ride  its  Shetland  poneys —» 
nay,  to  roll  about  in  its  velvet  grass  in  the  very  exuberance  of  power 
and  possession. 

The  real  master  of  Moorlands  has  at  this  moment  a  restless,  fretful 
longing  to  be  off  to  his  club  in  town,  and  to  his  winter  gaiety,  which 
now  he  can  aflbrd  no  longer.  He,  the  savant  — the  insinuating — the 
silver- voiced — the  amateur  politician,  who  has  written  leading  articles 
for  the  journals  of  the  day — must  he  be  cooped  in  by  a  labyrinth  of 
dangers  and  gnawing  anxieties,  from  which  no  exit  has  as  yet  ap« 
peared. 

Christie's  ideal  castle  presently  dissolving,  he  left  the  marble-boy 
blowing  his  moss-stained  bubble  for  ever,  and  trotted  towards  the  house 
with  the  note,  nor  stopped  till  he  stood  within  the  pillars  of  the  porch* 

To  his  diffident  summons  at  the  bell  a  smooth  old  butler  replied, 
white-haired  and  peering,  and  receiving  the  appeal,  placed  it  on  a 
salver,  and  carried  it  up  stairs,  whibt  Christie  gazed  in  curiously  at  the 
great  horns  of  the  moose-deer  which  branched  over  the  hall-stairs,  at 
the  gay  portraits  of  race-horses  ranged  beneath,  and  at  the  four  shaded 
lustres  above  the  billiard-table ;  then  he  inspected,  with  some  portion 
of  awe,  the  small  straw  hat  on  the  rack  which  he  had  often  beheld  on 
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Mr.  Pieroe's  head^  when  he  rode  over  his  place  to  soperintMid  the 
workmen* 

"  The  master  wishes  to  speak  to  you  himself,  young  man,"  said  the 
hutler,  patroninngly ;  "  follow  me  up."  And  before  Christie  could 
make  up  his  mind  where  to  look  or  what  to  answer  in  such  an  emei- 
gency,  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Pierce* 

The  butler  retire^  and  Christie  huog  his  head  and  plucked  nerrooshr 
at  the  wadding  of  his  cap,  which  he  grasped  between  his  hands.  He 
fancied  that  Mr.  Pierce  was  anatomising  him  from  head  to  heel,  and 
about  to  examine  him  concerning  the  woodcock  which  he  had  snared 
the  winter  before. 

When  many  minutes  had  elapsed  he  ventured  to  look  up,  and  to  his 
•nrprise  found  himself  unnoticed,  if  not  forgotten.  Mr.  Henderson 
bent  OTcr  his  desk,  conning  the  blocks  of  a  dbraft-book  with  profound 
attention,  and  pencilling  notes  from  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper  at  his 
aide. 

Christie,  much  reliered,  began  to  watch  him  with  some  euiosity, 
resting  first  on  one  leg,  then  upon  the  other,  till  both  were  somewhat 
tired ;  when  at  length  Mr.  Henderson  muttered  something  inaudiblj, 
and,  closing  the  book,  looked  up. 

«  Oh  I  you're  the  Ud  that  brought  the  note  ?  " 

•'Yes,  sir." 

"  Christie  Roach  is  your  name  ?" 

The  boy  assented. 

*^  Well,  lad,  do  you  know  what  this  note  is  about  ?  "  said  Mr.  Pieioa^ 
taking  up  the  paper  be  referred  ta 

"  I  do,  sir.*' 

**  Ha!  and  you  haye  come,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  smiling,  **  to  pat 
in  a  good  word  for  this  big  friend  of  yours — eh,  is  that  it  ?  " 

Christie  looked  down. 

^'Boakes  is  a  friend  of  yours,  my  lad  ?  "  asked  the  gentle  voica  of 
Mr.  Henderson ;  for  Christie  dared  not  look  him  in  the  face. 

**  He  is,  sir,"  he  replied,  far  louder  than  he  intended  to  speak. 

•'  Rogues  are  not  often  such  good  friends,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  with 
quiet  significancy. 

'*  I'm  not  a  rogue,"  said  Christie,  flushing ;  **  and,  whatever  I  am» 
Mrs.  Boakes  is  an  honest  woman,  and  has  no  right  to  suffier  for  poor 
Jack's  wickedness.'* 

"Bow-wow!  whafs  all  this?"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  tauntingly. 
•'  So  I'm  to  have  a  nest  of  young  poachers  hke  yourself  growing  up  upon 
my  land,  spoiling  my  trees,  and  noosing  my  game,  all  l^cause  this  Mrs. 
Boakes  is  an  honest  woman  I " 

'*  Jack  has  no  son^"  replied  Christie,  getting  heated,  **  and  little^  girls 
don't  poach." 

91'' And  what  are  we  to  do  with  your  friend,  old  Boakes,  my  little 
man?'' 

"  Take  Jack  off  the  mill,  give  him  something  ho&Nt  to  do,  and  make 
him  grateful."  Christie  plucked  a  piece  of  wadding  excitedly  firom  his 
cap. 

"Capital  idea,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  secretly  amused. 
*'  Come,  now,  my  lad,  I  was  very  good  to  you,  and  let  you  off  easy  i 
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wliat  are  you  going  to  do  for  in€  ?*'    As  he  spoke  he  placed  a  sheet 
of  note-paper  before  him,  and  took  np  a  pen. 

"FU  kill  no  more  game,  sir/*  said  Christie,  fererishlj. 

•'Very  good,  boy ;  bttt  I  won't  trost  yon.'* 

He  wrote  for  some  seconds,  and  then  looked  np  with  a  sraile^-^ 

**  Father  Eoaoh  was  rery  kind  to  these  Boakeses,  I  suppose,  my 

*'  He  can't  do  much  for  them,'*  said  Christie,  **  becanse  he's  too  poor ; 
bttt  the  people  lore  him." 

**  And  yon  think  that  I'm  rery  rich  T  "  smiled  Mr.  Henderson. 

Christie  started  at  the  qnestion — *'Nothin*  surer." 

"  £h !  and  the  people  love  me  too,  I  suppose  f  ** 

Christie  coloured,  and  shook  his  head  ere  he  knew  what  he  was 
about.  Then  Mr.  Henderson  ceased  to  talk  idly,  and  silently  finished 
Us  note. 

As  Christie  was  leaving  the  room  with  the  momentous  reply  to  hk 
tmcle'h  appeal  in  his  hand,  Mr.  Henderson  inquired  a£fably-«- 

**  What  are  you  learning,  my  man  ?  " 

*'Reading5  writmg,  and  'Yosther/  to  the  Rule  of  Three." 

"Nothing  more  T" 

"  I  understand  the  celestial  globe." 

Mr.  Henderson  lifted  his  brows  for  an  instant*- 

" The  what?" 

"The  celestial  globe,"  repeated  Christie,  with  suppressed  exultation. 

"  Ton  my  word,  you're  a  clerer  fellow  I  Take  care  of  that  note,  and 
111  see  what  I  can  do  for  you,  if  you're  a  good  boy.**  So  saying,  Mr. 
Henderson  closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  his  desk  to  oomplete  his 
irksome  tdl,  with  the  hand  on  his  snaky  fbrehead. 

Some  hours  after,  he  gave  the  following  directions  to  his  steward  :-^ 

*'  Serve  those  notices  immediately  upon  the  Lynooks,  Tom  Carrol^ 
the  Widow  Walsh,  and  Mrs.  Boakes.  Bring  me  no  messages  from 
them.  Do  you  hear  ?  Ill  have  no  dirt-gardens  on  the  place."  And 
thus  he  summarily  disposed  of  the  happ&ess  and  lirelihood  of  four 
humble  heads  of  families. 

When  Christie  had  escaped  from  the  house  and  its  awsome  master, 
finding  himself  amid  pleasant  lanes,  into  which  he  dare  not  trespass  on 
other  days,  he  was  content  to  wander  down  to  the  river,  through  the 
plantation,  and  yielding  to  the  instinct  of  his  age,  he  cut  himself  a 
smooth  branch  of  sycamore  with  his  large  pocket-knife,  then,  having 
seated  himself  on  a  rustic  bench  by  the  river,  he  occupied  himse& 
carving  out  a  whistle. 

The  nook  he  has  selected  holds  a  charmed  place  in  our  tale,  so  we 
must  endeavour  to  miniature  it  as  near  as  words  may  go. 

Behind  the  bench  was  a  luxuriant  bank  of  wild  growth.  It  was 
Nature's  most  vulgar  pattern — the  drugget  that  she  weaves  over  every 
hedge-row,  and  nobody  cares  to  note  how  beautiful  is  her  handiwork. 
On  the  stony  soil  beneath  ran  the  ground-ivy,  glossy  and  tri-peaked ; 
over  this  were  languid  waifs  of  jrellow  grass ;  through  these  branched  the 
woof  of  briars,  their  purple  stalks  straggling  and  lolling  into  fantastic 
Arches,  and  sparsely-ieated  with  crimson,  gold,  and  ohve.  Here  and 
there  drifted  the  withered  fern,  like  the  d^  ribs  of  some  pigmy  race. 
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Immediately  overhead  was  a  mountain  ash,  silver-stemmed  and  scarlet- 
fruited  ;  and  below,  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  ran  the  stream  whose 
waters  kept  tinkling  their  virginals  all  the  autumn  day.  Around  on 
every  side  were  dense  plantations,  except  for  one  little  vista  where  a  blue 
hill  peeped  dreamily  in. 

Christie  had  finished  his  whistle,  and  was  just  about  to  essay  a  shrill 
note  or  two,  when  a  slender  voice  from  behind  arrested  his  interest — 

**  You  must  not  cut  the  trees,  little  boy." 

Christie  looked  round  suddenly,  and  beheld  the  lassie  of  the  browa 
ringlets  standing  among  the  trees. 

"  I  made  this  for  you.  Miss,'*  said  Christie,  with  ready  effrontery; 
"  will  you  try  a  whistle  ?  " 

This  frank  advance  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  seductive  mono- 
tones, Hke  a  thrush  that  had  lost  her  compass,  but  he  did  not  meet  with 
the  smallest  encouragement.  The  little  damsel  shook  her  head  at  him, 
and  retired  into  the  wood. 

Then  Christie  bethought  himself  of  some  irresistible  attraction  by 
which  he  could  tempt  this  coy  companion  into  fellowship  ;  and  kneeling 
down  beside  the  stream,  he  made  flagger  boats,  and  little  green  yawls  of 
the  water-lily's  leaves,  letting  them  dart  down  the  current  with  light 
freights.  Once  he  balanced  in  a  larger  craft  two  sober  snails,  which 
resembled  a  pair  of  cowled  old  wives,  seated  vis-a-vis.  Instantly  it 
seemed  that  a  silver  bell  had  struck  among  the  trees ;  but  when  Christie 
turned  to  improve  his  triumph,  the  saucy  fairy  pulled  a  grave  face  and 
ran  away,  her  white  frock  and  tossing  ringlets  vanishing  among  the 
bushes. 

Christie  took  his  departure  homeward,  and  Suffered  a  reaction  in  spirits 
by  the  way.  He  longed  for  this  pretty  playmate  again,  and  almost 
expected  to  see  her  tracking  him  across  the  bridge  like  a  young  terrier ; 
for  he  laboured,  somehow,  under  the  absurd  delusion  that  his  bay« 
head  and  custard  cheeks  had  a  share  in  the  attraction  that  was  pos« 
sessed  by  his  dainty  flagger  boat. 

But  instead  of  the  shy  little  maiden  he  looked  for,  he  was  doomed  to 
meet  the  excitable  Mrs.  Boakes,  in  bouncing  spirits  too,  clapping  her 
hands,  and  all  dimpling  in  smiles. 

*'  Musha,  good  luck  to  him,  an*  God  bless  his  grey  head " 

"  What's  on  now,  Mrs.  Boakes  ?  " 

"Oh !  Masther  Christie,  Masther  Christie^  I'll  pray  for  him  all  the 
days  of  my  life." 

"You're  cracked,  Mrs.  Boakes,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Oh  !  Masther  Christie,  wait  till  I  tell  you,  jewel  I  was  comin'  up 
the  back  aveny  to  watch  for  you,  and  ax  you  about  the  letther,  when 
who  should  I  see  but  the  poor  ould  masther  standin'  over  the  workmen 
in  the  turnip  field — the  thought  kem  into  my  heart,  that  if  he  knew 
how  they  were  thrating  me  he  wouldn't  stand  by  and  see  us  shoved 
into  the  ditch.  So  I  gathered  up  my  cloak  and  ran  across  the  grass- 
fields,  an*  over  the  gap  wid  me,  across  the  vetches.  Well,  jewel,  he 
let  a  roar  out  of  him  you'd  hear  at  the  big  house." 

"  *  Hullo  there,  Bessie,  you  thief,  get  off  my  vetches  I* 

"  Oh,  Masther  dear,  says  I,  curtsying  an'  puttin'  my  apron  to  my 
eyes,  I  want  a  word  wid  you — I'm  in  great  trouble." 
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*' '  Get  off  mj  vetches/  he  roars,  peltin*  a  bit  of  clay  at  me.  So  I 
goes  back  very  mournful  like,  and  stands  by  the  ditch,  for  I  knew  the 
oold  masthei^s  ways — and  he  pnrtinds  not  to  mind  me ;  but  for  all  that  I 
caught  him  lookin'  over  at  me  now  and  agin — I  knew  he'd  soon  give  in. 
Well,  my  dear,  sure  enough  he  comes  over  presently,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  hoppin'  like  a  schoolboy  across  the  clods,  an'  asks  me  what 
was  crossin'  me,  in  a  voice  as  tindher  and  pleasant  as  a  tune  upon  a 
fiddle.  So  I  up  and  tould  him  my  story,  as  well  as  I  could  for  sobbin', 
and  when  I  kem  to  the  end,  I  declare  to  my  heart  he  tuk  a  suvran  out 
of  his  pocket,  my  dear,  and  gev*  it  into  my  hand. 

** '  B^sie,'  says  he,  *  go  home  an'  get  a  hot  tumbler  of  punch 
(cap  of  tea,  the  real  expression  used).  I'll  see  that  no  harm  comes 
anent  you.' 

"  *  And  you  won't  turn  us  out  of  the  house  an'  bit  of  ground,  your 
lionour,  says  I,  to  famish  in  the  could  winther  that's  comin'  on.' 

*•  *  Bessie,'  says  he,  *keep  that  d d  scamp  of  a  husband  out  of 

misdiief,  and  FU  see  you're  not  disturbed.     Go  home  now,  and  don't 

come  over  my  vetches  again,  or  I'll '  and  he  makes  a  switch  at  me 

wid  a  bid  of  stalk  he  had  in  his  hand.  Oh !  Masther  Christie,  I 
knew  he  had  a  soft  heart,  and  he'll  have  the  prayers  of  the  poor  always 
about  his  bed." 

Christie  further  cheered  Mrs.  Boakes's  heart  by  giving  her  a  flattering 
aocoont  of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Pierce,  and  the  simple  Mrs.  Boakes 
tripped  ai^ely  towards  her  home. 


CHAPTBR  V. 

The  news  was  the  property  of  all  the  village,  that  there  was  a  coldness 
between  old  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  son  — -  that  the  former  had  made 
indignant  remonstrance  against  the  threatened  ejectment  of  some  of  the 
poor  dd  tenants ;  but  that  Mr.  Pierce  had  quietly  acted,  and  had  all 
the  notices  served. 

Mrs.  Henderson  had  heard  with  beating  heart  the  passionate  voice  of 
her  father-in-law  contending  in  vain  with  the  even  tenor  of  her  hus- 
band's tones. 

The  butler  had  caught  many  sentences  of  the  contention,  and  after- 
wards overheard  the  old  man  muttering  and  harping  upon  the  subject 
of  his  wrath. 

The  steward  had  got  directions  finally,  which,  by  their  effects, 
threw  a  clear  light  upon  the  matter ;  and  so  everybody  came  to  know 
it — as  well  as  our  readers — that  the  old  master  was  deposed  and  power- 
less,  and  that  Mr.  Pierce  was  to  be  propitiated  now. 

To  the  better  class  of  farmers  it  was  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, seeing  that  they  had  always  paid  their  rent  to  the  day,  while 
wealthy  individuals  among  them  had  certain  pecuniary  ties  over  their 
landlord,  which  endowed  them  with  influence  and  consideration.  But 
as  for  the  squatters  and  hovellers,  and  such  small  vermin,  they  began, 
poor  creatures,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  a  choice  between  domesticity 
in  a  diUh,  or  separate  apartments  in  a  very  fine  building  in  the  neigh- 
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bonrhoody  of  the  amplest  aceommodatioii,  in  wliich  husband,  wife,  and 
children  should  be  boarded  very  frugally  ^part. 

This  was  a  first  step  in  that  discipline  which  the  old  man  had  to- 
endurey  ere  he  omiM  realise  his  altered  position — but  the  habits  of  a 
life  are  not  to  be  unlearned  in  a  few  months. 

It  was  a  busy  morning  with  the  old  man ;  habit  was  strong  upon 
him,  and  he  was  up  and  out  at  an  early  honr,  as  if  he  had  the  ratpeii* 
sibility  of  the  place  still  upon  his  hands.  Day  after  day  ha  must  §^ 
out  thus  and  stand  over  the  workmen  as  of  old,  or  he  would  become 
restless  and  unhappy.  The  labourers,  who  sddom,  in  Ireland  at  leasts 
exhibit  the  courtiers*  failing,  preserved  towards  him  much  of  that  respect 
and  obedience  which  they  owed  him  of  late ;  and  nothing  had  as  yel 
occurred  to  dispel  the  delusion  which  he  clung  to  so  fondly — that  hift 
hands  were  full  of  business,  and  that  the  action  of  the  farm  was  de« 
pendant  upon  his  supervision.  He  was  now  engaged  in  a  pleasant  task, 
and  was  in  good  spirits,  varied  occasionally  by  little  fita  of  impatience  at 
the  awkwardness  of  the  men.  Some  rare  evergreens  were  to  be  traoa* 
ferred  to  a  garden-plot  near  the  house,  and  the  operation  required  ib» 
utmost  care  and  gentleness.  He  watched  the  workmen  anxiously  aa 
they  cleared  the  roots  of  a  beautif\il  variegated  holly;  he  swore  at  them 
if  they  severed  a  fibre ;  he  showed  them,  b^  personal  example,  how 
they  were  to  go  about  lifting  it  without  breaking  off  the  soil;  and  when 
they  had  propped  it  carefully  in  the  cart,  he  walked  slowly  bdund 
holding  up  one  of  the  branches  with  slightly  tremulous  haniX  l^t  it 
might  receive  the  smallest  injury  in  its  transit;  then,  when  it  was 
lowered  into  the  ground,  and  the  earth  pressed  round  its  roots,  he 
strutted  round  it  admiringly,  and  listened  complacently  to  the  compli- 
ments of  the  gardener,  chuckling  gently  more  than  once  as  he  contem- 
plated the  delightful  surprise  he  was  preparing  for  a  very  dear  friend. 

Mrs.  Pierce  Henderson,  whom  we  have  already  casually  iotroduoed^ 
had  always  been  attached  to  the  old  roan ;  they  had  taken  to  each  otheri 
to  use  a  homely  phrase,  from  the  first  day  she  entered  the  house  as  mia* 
tress.  She  had  listened  respectfully  to  his  opinions-*^and  he  had  many 
a  dogma,  too,  on  subjects  political,  agricultural  and  local;  she  ha4 
cherished  his  good  stories  with  aye  patient  ear  and  ready  smile ;  she 
had  studied  his  little  whims  and  weaknesses,  and  ministered  to  thanp 
tenderly ;  she  had  quietly  secured  his  comfort,  by  those  hundred  Httle 
attentions  which  a  woman's  tact  can  suggest — and  in  this  manner  she 
had  become  insensibly  a  dear  and  necessary  object  on  whom  to  exercise 
his  simple  gallantries,  and  all  the  innocent  chivalry  of  the  oourteona 
old  gentleman.  How  scrupulous  he  was  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room,  napkin  in  hand,  as  she  was  retiring,  that  he  might  bow  her  out 
with  some  pretty  little  speech ;  how  mysteriously  used  he  to  deposit  a 
fresh  rose,  or  a  bunch  of  fragrant  violets  beside  the  breakfast-tray,  ere 
she  came  down  in  the  morning;  how  gaily  would  her  kind  ''old  beau," 
as  she  used  playfully  to  call  him,  lead  her  forth  in  the  summer  evening 
fer  a  walk ;  or,  lighting  his  cigar  at  her  particular  request,  sit  with  her 
in  the  Uttle  summer-house,  and  listen  to  the  stormy  newspaper  debates 
delivered  in  her  feeble  key;  how  jealous  he  was  to  vindicate  her  position 
it^  she  was  alighted  or  attacked  in  his  presenoe.  And  this  constant 
support  and  attention  were  needful  enough  to  Mrp.  Bimderson,  who  wfm 
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but  a  timid,  sickfy  wonum^  of  dun-flowing  oonyerattion  and  unattraetire 
peraoDy  bat  of  an  affectionate  heart,  and  a  patient,  patient  spirit  as  ever 
wna  possessed  by  her  long-suffering  sex.  In  fact,  we  would  nuMre  than 
insinnate  that  Mr.  Pierce  Henderson,  though  bland  to  all  ths  world 
beside,  was  cold,  ne^gent,  and  often  rude  towards  his  wife. 

It  is  a  cnrious  f£ct  how  often  and  often  jonr  men  of  the  ripest 
Uasdness  abroad  conceal  this  rottenness  at  the  core. 

Mrs.  Henderson  had  a  garden  which  had  been  allotted  to  her  by  her 
fiAer-ln-law,  mhakt  yet  it  was  his  to  eive.  He  had  planned  it  for  her 
aud  tiie  grass,  and  ftnmished  it  with  his  choicest  flowers ;  fdrthermore 
he  had  promised  her  to  transplant  into  the  beds,  when  the  proper  sea* 
son  eame  round,  se^ral  evergreen  shrubs  which  they  had  selected 
togetber.  On  this  morning,  then,  he  rose  early  to  fulfil  his  pledge  and 
produce  his  e£Fect  before  Hester  was  out  of  bed,  realising  the  while,  with 
much  enjoyment,  the  pleasurabte  surprise  he  would  occasion. 

*'  Where  shall  we  put  the  two  portiaas,  your  honour  ?"  asked  one  of 
tlie  men,  as  they  arrived  at  the  shrubbery-gate,  and  prepared  to  lift 
another  shrub. 

''Eh,  what  Portugal?  Put  the  biggest  of  them  in  the  round  bed 
yonder.     Eh,  Billy,  where  shall  we  put  the  other  V* 

''The  mistress  was  saying,  your  honour,"  replied  the  gardener — a 
small  man,  with  a  voice  so  sugared  that  it  must  have  tended  to  mel- 
low his  plums — *Hhe  mistress  was  saving  that  the  lilly-of-the-valley 
wanted  shelter  very  bad,  and  thaf  s  what  I  think,  too.  The  portiga 
would  look  very  nate,  too,  in  the  centhre  of  the  crescent:  and  we  might 
pat  down  a  nice  bit  of  guano  to  sweeten  the  soil,  your  honour,  for  ths 
shrub  is  indined  to  be  delicate." 

At  the  moment,  up  come  Pierce  with  his  h'ght  straw  hat  on,  and, 
standing  en  the  edge  of  the  grassy  slope,  he  called  the  gardener  in  a 
voice  which  killed  his  mellifluous  mood.  The  labourers,  as  if  by  eom« 
moB  consent,  stopped  the  work;  the  horse  stood  still — it  seemed 
instinctively  as  if  he,  too,  doubted  the  warrant  for  his  labour;  even  the 
old  gentleman's  brow  clouded,  and  his  eye  grew  distrustful  as  it  followed 
the  meek  person  of  the  gardener  sneaking  up  to  Mr.  Pierce,  Uke  a 
mongrel  coming  to  be  beaten. 

When  sweet  Billy  returned,  his  hot  was  blank  and  long,  and  his 
vmce  tart  as  a  winter  pear. 

"ISh^  BiUy,  whafs  the  matter?"  said  Mr.  Henderson  quickly. 

"The  masther  has  given  me  warning  for  not  takin*  bis  orders  about 
the  shrubs— thafs  whi^s  the  matter." 

Every  face  among  the  party  fell  into  blankness  and  dismay :  some  of 
ths  men  slunk  ofP,  hoping  to  escape  notice,  and  those  who  remained 
whiroered  sullenly  together. 

•*  What  the  d — ^1  do  you  mean,  man — ^you  had  my  orders,  and  isn't 
ttiat  enough?" 

*^  Begor  it  seems  not,  sir." 

"  Gome  boys,"  said  Mr.  Henderson  excitedly,  ^'  stay  where  you  are 
—there's  some  mistake  here  ;  111  talk  to  Mr.  Pierce  and  set  it  right." 
So  saying,  he  walked  briskly  after  his  son,  and  overtook  him  near  the 
terrace  unda  the  shadow  of  the  tall  old  trees. 

"  What's  the  meaning  of  this.  Pierce  ?"  he  said,  with  an  impatienti 
"  there's  some  mistake  between  us." 
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^Simply,  this,'*  said  his  son^  turning  calmlj  upon  hini»  ''I  am 
particular  about  those  shruhs,  and  object  to  their  being  disturbed.  I 
gave  explicit  directions  to  the  gardener  and  steward  to  receive  no  direo 
lions  but  mine." 

The  old  man  was  so  angry  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word  for  some 
moments ;  but  he  walked  on  stiffly,  with  his  hands  clenched^  and  his 
eyes  glittering.  When  he  spoke  it  was  the  low  tremulous  tone  of  8up« 
pressed  passion* 

''And  so  it  has  come  to  this — that  for  a  few  worthless  shrubs  I  am 
to  be  insulted  before  my  own  workmen.  Egad^  Pierce,  you've  hurt  me 
more  than  you  intend. 

''  I  am  very  sorry,  sir.  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  you  at  all ;  but  I  cannot 
have  my  workmen  interfered  with,  and  I'll  insist  on  their  obediencse  to 
my  directions." 

'*  This  is  only  an  excuse  to  insult  me.  Those  shrubs  were  planted 
by  me,  and  given  to  Hester  before  I  signed  that  instrument.  Ill  not 
stand  your  impertinence — I'll  see  every  twig  on  the  hill  turned  into 
firewood." 

Pierce  said  nothing  in  reply  to  this  impotent  threat — just  the 
slightest  imaginable  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and  no  more. 

*'  Do  you  refuse  to  have  the  shrubs  removed  7 "  said  the  old  man^ 
almost  fiercely. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Pierce,  ynth  mild  expostulation  in  his  voice  and 
action,  "  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  heat — I  have  not  insulted  you. 
My  gardener  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  I  am  going  to  part  with  him. 
I  shall  not  stir  the  holly  you  have  put  into  Hester's  garden ;  but  pray 
do  not  disturb  any  of  the  other  shrubs ;  and  let  me  ndd  a  request  that 
you  will  not  interfere  with  my  workmen  any  further,  or  give  yourself 
any  more  trouble  about  the  farm.  It  is  out  of  the  question  that  the 
place  can  go  on  under  two  masters.  I  needn't  say  how  happy  I  am 
that  you  should  continue  to  live  here  as  before ;  but  it  must — really 
now  It  mu9i — be  distinctly  understood,  that  there  shall  be  no  more  m* 
termeddling  in  my  concerns." 

Anger  overpowered  the  old  man,  and  he  seized  blindly  on  the  first  cold 
word  that  offered. 

*'  What  do  you  mean  by  intermeddling,  sir  7  you  apply  that  word  to 
me — you  must  retract  that  word." 

"  I  shall  mend  it  with  all  my  heart — ^we  will  not  quarrel  about  words. 
Pray  let  me  manage  my  own  ground,  and  command  my  own  men. 
Pray  leave  the  disposal  of  my  shrubs  to  myself,  and  don't  gratify  even 
Hester  at  my  expense ;  for  the  rest,  I  see  no  earthly  reason  why  we  may 
not  Hve  peaceably  together,  and  enjoy  one  another's  society,  as  I  am 
aware  your  present  means  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  support  you  on 
the  scale  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed." 

Each  soft  word  had  a  barb  in  it  which  rankled  in  the  old  gentleman's 
pride  —  he  felt  stunned  and  confused  for  a  time.  But  a  minute 
before  he  was  angry  ;  but  there  was  now  deeper  feeling  at  work — con- 
sternation at  the  implied  taunt  of  his  poverty — repulsion  at  the  cold 
unnatural  tone — apprehension — a  wish  to  disbelieve  what  had  happened, 
and  what  he  had  heard.  He  turned  away,  as  if  going,  and  then  returned 
aadly  again — 

'*  Pierie,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  to  whi^h  age  adde^  a  plamtiveness. 
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''we  hare  both  been  hot,  and  spoken  more  strongly  than  we  intended. 
Lei  us  reflect  on  what  we  are  doing — this  cannot  be  a  passing  coldness 
if  jou  persist,  for  yon  are  wounding  me  too  deeply.  It  may  prove  an 
estrangement  for  ever.  Don't  cross  me  for  a  trifle.  I  resign  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  entirely,  since  yon  wish  it,  thon^h  I  shall  find  the 

days  pass  hing  enough  without  employment ;  and  d ^n  it,  Pierie,  I 

ooght  to  know  something  of  farming  by  this  time  ;  and  if  I  ordered  Uie 
men  abont,  oould  you  not  have  let  a  poor  old  fellow  have  his  flmg  when 
no  harm  came  of  it.  But  let  that  pass — I  resign  it  from  to  day.  Don't 
cross  me  in  this  Uttle  job  for  Hester — I've  set  my  heart  on  it>  and  I 
promised  it  to  her  this  long  time.     It's  a  mere  trifle>  Pierie." 

There  was  a  simple  pathos  in  the  manner  of  this  address  which  the 
words  cannot  convey ;  we  can  only  suggest  how  the  voice  warmed  and 
trembled  at  the  earnest  moment — how  the  eye  softened,  as  he  might 
have  looked  on  Pierce  when  he  was  a  boy — ^how  a  gentle  confidence 
shone  upon  his  face  as  he  thrust  out  the  open  hand  of  reconciliation. 
It  would  need  a  hard  heart  to  repel  him  now. 

Of  course,  Pierce  took  his  hand  and  shook  it  formally. 
'*  I  repeal  father,  what  I  said.    The  holly  shall  remain  in  Hester's 
garden,  but  let  no  other  shrubs  be  disturbed." 

*'  Is  that  your  answer  ?"  said  old  Mr.  Henderson,  with  sudden  reserve. 
"  That  is  my  answer,  father." 

**Well,  then,  sir,  I  shall  leave  the  house  this  evenings  and  never 
set  my  foot  within  it  again !" 

He  said  this  in  a  loud,  sharp  voice,  and  turned  vindictively  away. 
Mr.  Pierce  only  smiled. 

In  our  record  of  this  short  but  important  scene,  we  confess  that  we 
have  sympathised  with  the  old  gentleman  alone,  and  have  shewn  up 
Mr.  Pierce  in  a  somewhat  unamiable  light.  This  was  not,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether just,  as  until  those  parting  words  were  uttered,  there  was  much 
to  be  said  in  his  defence — but  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  smile  ? 

He  could  have  urged,  plausibly  enough,  that  the  tone  he  assumed — 
surely  a  temperate  one — was  needful  to  prevent  a  daily  recurrence 
of  such  scenes ;  for  the  old  gentleman  really  interfered  in  the  mana^- 
roent  of  the  place  far  more  than  he  at  all  suspected,  and  not  always  ju- 
diciously either.  Mr.  Pierce  might  have  spoken,  had  he  chosen,  far  more 
severely,  and  not  less  truly.  He  might  have  respectfully  reminded  the  old 
gentleman  how  his  own  extravagance  and  vanity  had  brought  ruin  on  an 
ancient  property,  and  entailed  endless  care  on  his  son — that  pathetic 
appeal  or  gentlemanly  mettle  were  nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  should 
receive  his  annuity  all  the  same,  but  he  must  tamper  no  longer  with  the 
wreck  he  had  made.  Mr.  Pierce  was  struggling  to  save  it,  and  was 
jealous  of  every  plank ;  with  better  grace  the  old  man  ought  even  to 
shrink  from  allusion  to  farm  or  plantation,  as  the  subject  could  only  re- 
call his  fatal  mismanagement  and  ruinous  parade.  All  this  had  truth 
and  justice  in  it,  but  that  smile  spoilt  all,  for  it  suggested  a  despicable 
object  gained. 

Old  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  appear  at  breakfast,  but  Mr.  Pierce  was 
bravely  bedight  in  his  red  coat  and  top  boots  ;  he  had  Mr.  Brandon, 
the  owner  of  the  large  neighbouring  estate,  to  breakfast  with  him,  a  deli- 
cate-lookiAg,  handsome  mm,  of  a  reckless  manner,  whom  little  Annie, 

"VOL   I.  /^-^  I 
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the  heroine  of  the  shrubberj,  acknowledged  as  papa.  Mr.  Pierce  did 
not  laugh  the  less,  or  eat  a  whit  less  heartilj  for  the  event  of  the  mom- 
ing.  Mrs.  Henderson,  indeed,  looked  surprised  when  she  saw  the  still 
vacant  chair,  for  her  father-in-law  was  generally  the  first  down  in  the 
morning.  His  newspaper  awaited  him  on  the  table^  and  his  lettera 
Were  unopenedi  The  meal  was  over,  and  the  gentlemen  were  mounted,, 
but  he  did  not  appear. 

As  Mr.  Pierce  and  his  friend  rode  down  the  avenue,  an  old  grej 
hunter  pricked  his  ears,  and  trotted  up  to  the  corner  of  the  paling  $ 
then  whinnied  sorrowfully  after  them,  and  galloped  round  the  field 
with  ricketty  action.  There  was  a  day  when  that  old  hunter,  now 
as  gaunt  as  Death's  pale  horse,  used  to  lead  the  country  with  his 
master  on  his  back,  nor  shake  the  foam-flake  from  his  bit*  The  old 
man  could  tell  you  of  many  a  hairbreadth  esci^M  over  thrilling  park 
wall  and  treacherous  fence.  He  could  tell  you  with  an  impressive  face 
and  outstretched  hand  how  he  refnsed  two  hundred  guineas,  with  it 
berth  in  an  earl's  stable,  for  that  horse,  after  one  half-nour*s  run  ovet 
the  Clagagh  hill.  Now  times  are  indeed  altered — the  dishonour  of 
age  has  fallen  on  man  and  horse :  for  the  latter  we  can  only  ofier  five 
shillings,  and  the  tan-yard — ^for  the  former,  a  lone  hearth,  and  at  laat^^ 
the  lease  of  a  small  tenement  inperpeiuo^  no  matter  where. 
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ON  INDOLENCE— A  FRAGMENT. 

1790. 

London,  farewell  I  thj  dismpnted  Bcenes, 

Where  with  eternal  sceptre  Pleflsure  reigns. 

Where  Folly  laughs  amidst  revolving  ioys. 

And  drowns  Reflection's  whispers  in  the  noise ; 

Where  ever  fresh  varieties  invite. 

To  waste  the  morn,  and  worse  than  waste  the  night  t 

Where  Indolence,  the  Circe  of  the  soul. 

Presents  that  opiate,  and  envenomed  bowl, 

Whose  fell  ingredients,  dnmed  with  deadly  ar^ 

Unstring  the  mind  and  petnfy  the  hea^rt. 

Charm  into  sleep  each  nobler  thought  and  plan^ 

And  spread  their  sickly  induence  o'er  man. 

Yet  through  that  trance  will  br^  a  casuid  gleam 

To  shed  its  light  like  some  accusing  dream. 

When  sleepless  Conscience,  direst  punishment 

Scourges  its  victims  with  their  own  contempt. 

Indolence  I  ibe  to  genius,  worth,  and  truth. 

Death  of  my  hopes,  and  poison  of  my  youtb« 

Yet  will  I  8nat<m  a  moment  from  ihy  spell. 

And  all  thy  fascinating  dangers  tell. 

While  vet  my  pddy  brain  to  think  can  bear. 

Record  thy  mischiefs  in  a  scalding  tear ; 

Ere  by  thy  potent  charm  of  soul  bereft. 

While  yet  a  thought,  while  yet  a  feeling's  left, 

I'll  weep  the  memory  of  a  wasted  time. 

Sigh  for  a  fame  that  never  can  be  mine. 

And,  in  the  mirror  of  Reflection  seen. 

Behold  the  thing,  alas  I  I  mifht  have  been. 

Power  that  forbids  the  aspiring  soul  to  rise. 

Whose  soft  resistance  man's  best  strength  defies. 

With  scarce  enough  of  vigour  to  do  wrong 

The  Fiend,  like  infant  Hercules,  is  strong ; 

And  tho'  Ambition  and  Remorse  will  swell, 

And  make  some  feeble  efforts  to  do  well. 

Firmly  she  gtasps  them  with  a  soft  control. 

And  s^rangfes  in  the  cradle  of  the  soul  1 


UJKMg  W  MTTBN  UPOK  BBBINO  ▲  FLOWSB  QBOWIMO  OUT  OV  ▲  SKULL  IN  ▲ 
CBUBCH-TABD. 
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Condemned,  fair  flow 'ret,  in  thy  earliest  bloom  /- 

To  blossom  'mid  the  rankness  of  the  tomb ;  ^^ 

By  Death's  cold  hand  thy  tender  buds  were  nurst,  > 

Ajid  in  the  grave  thy  opening  petals  burst. 

'Tis  sad  to  leave  thee  cradled  with  the  Dead— 
'Twere  harsh  to  tear  thee  from  thy  native  bed. 
To  take,  or  leave  thee  wastiujg  here  thy  breath. 
Dooms  ihee  alike  to  fellowship  irith  Death ! 

^  A.S.M, 
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CHAFTBB  T.— ▲  HIOHT  IN  THE  TBSMCHSS. 

From  tlie  deep  sleep  of  early  morning  I  was  roused  by  soands  such  as 
earth  had  nerer  listened  to  since  its  creation. 

Legions  of  spirits  seemed  to  be  careering  through  the  air,  howling, 
wailing  and  hissing,  with  an  illimitable  yariety  of  expression.  Now, 
one  universal  burst  which  shook  the  very  ground  from  under  us !  then, 
the  rush,  screech  and  whistle  of  shells,  rockets  and  CTery  imaginable 
species  of  eccentric  projectile.  Again,  a  succession  of  thunder-claps 
repeated  from  end  to  end  of  the  line,  followed  by  a  salro  so  tremendous 
that  a  silence  of  a  few  seconds  would  usually  ensue,  as  if  the  actors 
themselves  were  scared  by  the  result  of  their  exertions. 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  bombardment  which  ushered  in  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  September. 

From  the  extreme  French  left  to  our  extreme  right,  this  "feu 
d'enfer  "  was  taken  up,  and  continued  with  but  slight  intermission  for 
the  entire  of  that  and  the  two  following  days.  The  only  break  in  the 
line  of  fire,  which  would  otherwise  have  completely  encircled  the  city, 
was  at  the  Mamelon.  During  the  whole  of  this  last  bombardment  the 
guns  in  that  work  were  silent — a  silence  possibly  designed  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  Russians  from  the  contemplated  assault  on  the 
Malakoff,  by  inducing  the  belief  that  the  works  on  the  left  were  to  be 
the  points  of  attack. 

We  had  made  our  arrangements  to  place  T— -  on  board  the  "  In- 
diana" to-day. 

Before  starting  for  Balaklava  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  officer  of  Engineers 
who  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  trenches  ^bout  a  week  before  ; 
a  rifle  ball  had  entered  the  outer  part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow, 
passed  out  through  the  shoulder,  and  struck  him,  when  its  force  was 
nearly  spent.  On  the  jaw.  The  fever  consequent  on  the  wound  had 
been  so  much  increased  by  the  noise  and  excitement  of  the  bombard- 
ment that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  him,  on  that  evening,  to 
the  Castle  Hospital  at  Balaklava.  He  had  gone  through  six  months  of 
continuous  trench  work ;  and  now,  for  him  at  least,  the  siege  was  over. 
His  honours  had  been  gallantly  won,  and  he  was  to  be  sent  to  England 
as  soon  as  he  could  with  safety  be  moved — another  added  to  the  long 
list  of  sufferers  furnished  by  his  corps  during  that  weary  siege.  But 
his  life  was  spared  ;  and  as  he  thought  and  talked  on  his  bed  of  pain, 
of  home  and  country  and  of  friends  to  be  once  more  seen,  whatever  his 
feelines  may  have  been,  I,  at  least,  doubted  whether  he  might  not  be 
considered  fortunate,  in  comparison  with  the  few  of  his  brother-officers 
still  remaining  for  duty ;  as  to  each  and  all  of  whom  a  similar  or  even 
worse  fate  could  hardly  be  more  than  a  question  of  time. 

Riding  from  our  encampment  to  the  camp  of  the  right  siege-train  we 
encountered  one  of  those  melancholy  processions  now  of  daily  oc- 
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CQirence.  Captain  Pechell  of  the  77th  had  heen  killed  on  the  previous 
daj,  and  was  now  being  borne  to  his  grave  followed  by  the  officers  and 
men  of  his  regiment 

Death  forms  no  exception  to  the  power  of  habit  on  the  human  mind. 
With  it,  as  with  all  things,  we  become  insensibly  familiarized.  To 
the  soldier  who,  to-day  monming  for  his  friend,  knows  that  on  the 
morrow  he  may  possibly  fill  a  different  place  in  a  similar  procession^ 
this  is  a  merciful  dispensation ;  but  we  were  as  yet  too  new  to  war  not  to 
leel  the  depressing  influence  at  such  spectacles.  The  only  son  of  his 
parents — heir  to  a  title  and  hu^  possessions ;  as  we  listened  to  those 
solemn  notes  which  heralded  him  to  his  grave  in  the  stranger's  land, 
could  we  fail  to  think  of  those  at  home,  so  unconscious  at  that  moment 
that  their  all  on  earth  had  passed  away,  and  denied  even  the  last  sad 
privilege  of  the  mourner,  to  weep  at  the  tomb  of  the  lost  one. 

A  eacoUi — in  ordinary  phrase  a  sort  of  swinging  cradle-bed — placed 
on  the  side  of  a  mule,  is  not  a  pleasant  mode  of  conveyance  if  it  can  be 

avoided,  and  especially  under  a  tropical  sun.     T professed  himself 

able  to  ride  down  to  Balaklava  at  a  quiet  pace.  We  accordingly  mounted 
him,  and  with  some  difficulty  and  after  many  halts,  discomfitures, 
and  dismountings,  succeeded  in  depositing  our  freight  on  board  the 
*'  Indiana,"  for  transport  to  Scutari. 

Tliis  affair  settled,  we  climbed  the  steep,  winding  path  which  leads 
to  the  old  Genoese  castle  overhanging  the  town.  Immediately  ad- 
joining the  castle  are  the  huts  lately  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  wounded,  and  known  as  the  Castle  Hospital.  The  site  has  been 
well  chosen ;  a  small  green  plateau  crowning  the  line  of  rocks  on 
whidi  the  **  Prince "  was  wrecked,  and  overlooking  the  wide  expanse 
of  the  Black  Sea,  now  sleeping  in  the  noonday  splendour  of  a  Septem- 
ber sun. 

Still  continuing  to  ascend,  we  reached  a  level  spot  some  hundred 
feet  above  the  ci^e  on  which  stood  a  large  wooden  hut  with  three 
or  four  white  tents  grouped  around  it.  This  was  the  summer  residence 
of  Major  Keane  then  commanding  the  Engineers  at  Balaklava,  a  refuge 
from  the  intolerable  heat  and  odours  of  the  choked  and  crowded  town 
below. 

Beneath  us  were  the  remains  of  the  grand  old  castle  on  which  time 
had  laid  its  heavy  hands — nestling  under  its  shadow  the  trim,  fresh 
hospital  huts,  the  work  of  yesterday.  The  harbour,  its  entrance  hidden, 
might  have  beeur  taken  for  some  quiet  mountain  tarn  but  for  the 
tapering  masts  of  the  innumerable  ships  lying  on  its  surface,  and  the 
occasional  outbreaks  of  steam  from  the  Leviathans  within.  In  front  the 
Euxine,  dotted  with  white  sails,  stretched  away  to  the  far  horizon — its 
once  lonely  waters  now  the  highway  of  nations.  Immediately  below  us  lay 
the  fleet  of  transports,  waiting  their  turn  for  entrance  into  the  harbour, 
anchored  under  the  same  cliffis,  and  in  that  bay  which  the  14th  of 
November  will  for  ever  render  memorable  in  English  annals. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  with  more  than  one  glass  of  soda-water, 
sherry  and  ice!  most  acceptable  afler  the  exhaustion  of  our  upward 
journey,  we  proceeded  homewards  to  the  camp  by  the  back  of  the 
mountain  overhanging  Balaklava,  and  through  the  old  lines  which  had 
been  constructed  in  the  winter  for  the  defence  of  the  town. 
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The  ftdy^ntitres  of  the  day  were  not  howeyet  eopdoded.  As  we  sat 
in  the  nets-tent  tfler  dinner,  contemplating  t  quiet  night's  rest  after 
our  lahours,  a  report  was  brought  in  that  the  town  was  on  fire.  From 
the  oamp  we  could  only  see  the  hright  red  glare  illuminating  the  whole 
horizon;  our  military  friends  had  been  so  often  disappointed  on 
similar  occasions,  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  in  them  any  enthusiasm. 
We,  less  blase,  had  decided  that  a  second  Moscow  tragedy  was  to  be 
performed.  This  was  the  fitting  time  to  pay  our  meditated  visit  to  the 
trenches,  and  through  the  darkness  we  started  under  the  guidance  of 
one  of  our  hosts,  Major  Campbell  of  the  46th,  then  acting  as  assistant- 
engineer. 

Over  the  stony  and  broken  ground — over  ruts,  hillocks,  and  pitfalls 
—oyer  shot  and  fragments  of  shells,  stumbling  and  plunging  at  every 
step,  we  toiled  on  for  more  than  half-a*mile,  the  gloom  around  rendered 
only  more  intense  by  the  brilliant  light  in  front. 

We  had  now  reached  the  first  parallel  of  the  left  attack. 

From  this  point  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  distinctly  yisuble.  One  of 
the  lonff-KX)yeted  men-of-war,  which  had  hitherto  appeared  to  bear  a 
charmed  life,  had  been  set  on  fire  by  a  rocket  from  Uie  French  lines. 
She  had  been  burning  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  flames  were  shooting 
fiercely  upwards,  quivering  over  the  masts  and  spars,  whilst  dense 
columns  of  smoke  rolled  sluggishly  out  seawards.  Small  steamers  pad- 
dled about  the  harbour,  and  boats  were  crossing  and  recrossing,  engaged 
in  giving  assistance  to  the  burning  vessel,  and  in  endeavouring  to  warp 
the  other  ships  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire. 

In  the  trenches  a  species  of  saturnalia  seemed  to  reign.  The  artil- 
lerymen were  pouring  forth  a  perfect  storm  of  fire  from  the  batteries ; 
the  troops  and  the  sailors  cheering  and  in  their  excitement  despising 
cover,  were  crowded  on  the  top  of  the  parapets  watching  the  scene  and 
the  effect  of  our  practice  on  the  enemy. 

Advancing  from  this  point  through  the  trenches,  we  came  to  a  battery 
armed  with  IS-inch  mortars.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
explosion  caused  by  these  monsters.  For  some  minute  after,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  sense  of  hearing  were  gone.  Threading  our  way  still  onwards 
through  what  appeared  to  be  miles  of  trenches,  from  their  innumerable 
turns  and  windings,  we  reached  the  Mortar  Battery  No.  18,  within 
about  two  hundred  yards  of  the  advanced  sap  on  which  onr  working 
party  was  then  employed. 

The  scene  now  was  one  of  indescribable  sublimity.  In  our  immediate 
fVont  was  the  Great  Redan;  further  to  the  right  the  Malakoff;  the 
whole  line  of  the  Russian  works — ^the  town,  harbour,  and  shipping  lit 
up  by  the  splendour  of  the  blaze  from  the  burning  ship.  In  this  brilliant 
light,  and  in  the  strong  relief  of  the  surrounding  darkness,  every  object 
in  front  stood  clearly  and  distinctly  forth. 

High  in  air,  tracked  by  their  light,  circled  the  monster  shells,  pro* 
ceeding  slowly  on  their  course  with  plaintive  cries  of  pee-wit,  crashing 
info  the  earth  in  their  fall,  and  hurling  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  aloft: 
The  round  shot  hurtled  by  with  a  rush  ;  and  when  a  whirr  was  heard, 
like  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  small  birds,  the  warning  to  "  duck  our 
heads  "  told  the  tale  of  grape. 

A  terror  even  to  the  hardened  warrior  is  the  grape.    To  all  else  he  it 
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(he  etmp,  horn  its  adfanced  pontion,  is  peeoliarly  exposed  to  these 
mtruders.  The  mind  may  be  strnag  up  for  a  tani  in  the  trenches— 
it  may  be  possible  even  to  play  the  hero  in  the  excitement  of  a  general 
melee— but  this  invasion  of  domestic  life,  when  the  nerves  are  unstrung 
and  you  are  taking  your  ease  in  your  tent,  is  peculiarly  trying. 

As  we  were  seated  at  dinner  yesterday,  my  attention  was  caught  by 
a  rush  through  the  air,  followed  by  a  duU,  heavy  thud  on  the  ground 
near  onr  tent.  I  made  no  observation,  and  might  possibly  have  re* 
mained  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  disturbance  but  for  the  succession 
of  visitors  of  a  similar  character  which  continued  to  come  in  upon  us 
much  too  rapidly  during  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour*  These  missiles 
have  done  leas  actual  injury  than  might  have  been  expected,  though 
there  have  been  several  extraordinary  escapes.  A  few  days  back  a  shot 
bounded  in  through  the  top  of  the  tent  in  which  the  pa3rmaster  of  the 
regiment  near  us  was  seated,  without  doing  any  damage.  On  another 
occasion  a  horse  was  killed  in  a  stable  in  which  Geueriu  Markham  was 
at  the  time  standing.  But  a  bombardment,  even  though  at  long  range, 
is  not  a  fitvourable  time  for  calculating  the  doctrine  of  probabilities. 
The  possibility  of  the  one  catastrophe  looms  largely  before  the  eye— 
and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  even  a  miraculous  escape. 

Whilst  we  were  at  dinner  this  evening  the  curtain  of  the  tent  was 
drawn  aside,  and  a  soldier  appeared  to  report  that  a  serjeant  of  the 
Sappers  had  been  just  killed  in  the  trenches.  He  had  serml  from  the 
commencement  of  the  si^e,  volunteering  for  every  enterprise  of  danger, 
and  up  to  this  time  had  remained  untouched.  He  was  returning  to 
camp,  having  been  relieved  from  duty,  when  in  his  passaffe  through 
one  of  the  batteries  he  met  an  old  friend,  a  serjeant-major  of  the  Artil- 

ar.     They  stopped  to  shake  hands,  and  at  that  moment  a  round  shot 
ed  them  both.    The  request  which  the  soldier  now  came  to  convey 

on  the  part  of  the  men  of  his  company  was,  that  Serjeant might  be 

aBowed  a  coffin  1    To  officers  only,  as  it  appeared,  was  this  last  luxury 
accorded. 
It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  petition  was  not  refhsed. 


CHAPTVR  Vn.— .THB  MONASTSaT. 

It  is  an  article  of  hath  in  England  that  the  British  soldier  never  runs* 
The  experienee  of  the  last  few  months  has  given  a  rude  shock  to  this, 
as  it  has  done  to  many  other  equally  pleasant  illusions. 

The  trenches  are  not  a  favourable  school  for  the  soldier.  The  op- 
portunities for  the  display  of  individual  conduct  are  few,  whilst  the  habit 
of  constantly  seeking  cover  has  a  tendency  to  unduly  develop  the  dis- 
cretionary element  of  valour. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  a  situation  requiring  more  steady  and 
practised  courage  than  that  of  a  small  body  of  men  thrown  out  at  nisht 
to  push  on  the  sap :  isolated — ^liable  at  any  moment  to  be  surprised — 
unable  in  the  darkness  to  test  or  to  estimate  the  danger  that  may 
menace  them,  without  even  the  stimulus  of  excitement — it  is,  perhaps, 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  sometimes  be  unduly  sensitive 
to  rumours  of  sorties. 
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An  incident  of  this  description  in  wbich  her  Majesty's  honsebbld 
troops  played  the  principal  party  found  considerable  faronr  in  the  camp 
circles* 

The  Guards  on  this  occasion  formed  the  working-party,  and  hmd 
retired  rather  precipitately  at  the  inopportune  moment  when  their 
nightly  ration  of  grog  was  in  the  course  of  being  served  out.  The 
HighUnders,  who  were  on  duty  in  the  trenches,  advanced  to  the  front 
to  repel  the  sortie,  and  finding  the  alarm  to  be  a  false  one,  employed 
their  interval  of  leisure  in  drinking  the  health  of  their  absent  friendB 
with  the  materials  found  on  the  spot.  The  joke,  like  most  practical 
jokes,  left  its  bitterness  behind  it. 

A  similar  panic  occurred  a  few  nights  back  when  Captain  W 

was  in  charge  of  the  working-party.  Deserted  by  the  men,  and  left 
with  only  a  corporal  in  the  advanced  sap,  he  had  been  severely  wounded 
whilst  endeavouring  to  rally  them  in  their  flight. 

It  was  proposed  that  we  should  ride  over  to-day  to  visit  him  at 
the  Sanitarium,  a  building  near  the  Monastery  of  St.  Greorge,  which 
had  been  recently  fitted  up  as  an  auxiliary  hospital,  and  atlerwards 
proceed  on  to  the  Monastery. 

The  distance  was  about  five  miles.  We  passed  the  British  head- 
quarters  on  our  way — a  small,  unpretending  group  of  farm  buildings 
with  a  court-yard  in  front,  remarkable  only  in  the  general  desolation  as 
having  a  vineyard  attached  to  it — the  last  survivor  probably  of  the 
many  that  once  covered  this  part  of  the  country.  From  this  point  our 
road  lay  across  a  succession  of  low  undulating  hills,  bare  and  stony,  until 
we  came  within  sight  of  the  clifBi  and  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea. 

On  inquiry  at  the  hospital  for  Captain  W ,  we  were  told  that  he 

was  at  the  "Cave." 

Picketting  our  horses  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  Sanitarium,  we 
commenced  our  research  for  this  mysterious  retreat,  whose  direction 
was  indicated  as  lying  between  us  and  the  sea.  A  narrow  winding  path 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  chff  led  downwards.  Creeping  cautiously  niong 
this  track,  where  one  false  step  would  have  entaildl  a  fall  of  sevenu 
hundred  feet  into  the  waters  below,  we  came  to  an  opening  in  the  rock. 
The  cliff  on  which  we  now  stood  in  deep  shadow,  and  as  if  midway 
between  sea  and  sky,  formed  one  of  the  sides  of  a  small  creek.  Imme- 
diately in  our  front  rose  the  steep  rocks  inclosing  the  inlet  on  the  other 
side,  reflecting  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  colours  in  the  bright  sun- 
light which  played  upon  them ;  below,  and  at  a  depth  not  pleasant  to 
look  down  upon,  were  the  blue,  transparent  waters  of  the  tideless  sea» 
still  as  those  of  a  lake. 

We  turned  in  through  the  opening,  and  dimly,  through  the  flagrant 
smoke  which  circled  lazily  around,  beheld  the  prototype  of  the  robbers* 
cave  in  "  Gil  Bias."  Deep  and  lofty  overhead — cool,  dark  and  airy — a 
more  delightful  retreat  could  hardly  be  imagined  during  the  mid-daj 
heats  of  these  September  days.    At  a  table  iu  the  centre,  furnished 

with  the  usual  camp  luxuries,  were  seated  Captain  W and  two 

other  officers,  in  the  calm  enjoyment  of  their  meerschaums. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  with  our  officers  when  on  active  service  and 
not  be  strongly  impressed  with  their  gallantry,  their  devotion  and,  above 
all|  their  patient  and  cheerful  endurance  of  suffering.    Our  host  pre- 
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tented  a  most  g^iastlj  speettde.  He  hid  lost  the  sieht  of  one  eye^ 
tfie  eatire  of  one  cheek  was  cat  open  by  grayel  and  smalfstonesy  thrown 
uphj  ti  Tonnd  shot  which  had  stmck  the  ground^  near  him;  his  head 
and  hc^  were  bandaged,  and  he  was  now  exerting  himself  to  entertain 
ns  with  as  mnch  gaiety  and  self-forgetfuhiess  as  S  what  had  happened 
were  a  mere  trifle  of  CTery-day  occurrence. 

Whilst  bearing  grateful  testimony  to  the  unvarying;  hospitalities  of 
the  camp,  I  cannot  but  think  that  they  constitute  &»  chief  danger 
which  the  unseasoned  visitor  has  to  encounter.  Dysentery  and  fever  he 
may  escape,  or  may  survive;  but  what  stomach  can  rise  superior  to  the 
ham,  the  Grerman  sausage ;  the  potted  meats  and  preserves,  the  brandy, 
sherry,  rum  and  soda-water  which  are  pressed  upon  it  by  kind  Mends 
at  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  at  every  tent  it  enters. 

Piassing  out  once  more  into  the  heat  and  glare  of  the  sun  and  toiling 

3»  Uie  steep  ascent,  we  regained  our  horses  and  proceeded  to  the 
onastery. 

Fastening  the  bridles  of  our  animals  to  a  detached  iron  railing,  to 
which  several  other  horses  were  already  attached,  and  offering  up 
prayers  for  their  safety  during  our  absence  (by  no  means  a  work  of 
sapererogation),  we  walked  up  to  a  long  two-storied  building,  in  front 
of  which  we  were  rather  startled  to  find  an  effigy  of  our  old  friend  St. 
6e<n^,  still  engaged  in  his  interminable  struggle  with  the  dragon. 
Entering  through  a  long  arched  passage  we  emerged  from  the  further 
end  upon  a  terrace  in  ^nt  of  a  low  range  of  white  buildings,  with  por- 
ticoes and  green  domes,  overlooking  from  a  considerable  height  the 
waters  of  the  Black  Sea  which  extended  around  in  unbroken  expanse 
as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Here  once  stood  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Diana.  The  goddess 
has  fallen  from  her  high  estate  —  the  temple  fashioned  by  man's  hands 
has  passed  away  —  the  site  alone  survives  in  all  its  glorious  beauty  as 
of  old.  The  accacia  and  the  lime-tree  wave  their  graceful  foliage 
around.  Successive  terraces,  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock  and  connected 
by  flights  of  steps,  lead  downward  to  the  sea  which  ripples  calmly 
over  the  pebbly  beach  several  hundred  feet  below.  On  these  terraces 
are,  or  were,  gardens,  which  now  appear  to  be  untended,  though  the 
fullest  protection  has  been  afforded  to  the  occupants  of  the  Monastery. 
Bold  cuffs  and  headlands,  coloured  with  the  most  vivid  tints,  red, 
yellow  and  grey,  stretch  around  in  all  directions.  The  monks  saun- 
tered lazily  along  the  walks,  apparently  feeling  neither  curiosity  nor 
interest  in  their  visitors.  At  five  o'clock  an  evening-service  was  per- 
formed in  the  chapel,  to  which  the  singing  usually  attracted  a  large 
attendance  of  our  officers.  Another,  and  possibly  a  more  powerful 
attraction,  existed  in  the  presence  of  some  young  ladies,  the  daughters 
of  a  Rossian  colonel,  who,  having  been  taken  prisoner  at  Balaklava,  had 
been  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  remain  with  his  family  at  the 
Monastery. 

Those  alone  who  for  long  months  have  been  doomed  to  gaze  only  on 
their  fellow-men,  debarred  even  of  the  sight  of  woman,  can  understand 
the  void  created  by  the  absence  of  the  sex,  or  the  passionate  desire 
which  exists  for  their  presence  and  companionship.  Imagination,  ever 
Uptive,  busies  itself  thm  in  portray  bg  in  colours  all  too  real  the  absent 
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and  the  loved^  mdckttig  the  present  with  fond  memories  of  the  happy 
pdst. 

But  in  truth  this  void  is  ever  felt  by  the  voyager  in  the  East.  The 
refined  imaginations  of  Western  Europe  cannot  picture  in  the  loosa 
ungainly  bundle  which  shuffles  past  with  shrouded  face,  a  Houri !— or,  if 
a  Houri,-^certainly  not  a  wotnan.  The  flowing  drawers  but  ill  replace 
the  crinoline,  with  all  its  sins — the  floundering  "papoosh"  is  but  a 
miserable  substitute  for  the  piquant  little  foot  whicn,  in  its  graceful 
"chaussure,"  peeps  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer — a  more  universal 
dubjugator  of  mankibd  than  Ghengis  or  than  Tamerlane. 

To  the  forlorn  Romeos  of  the  camp  it  was  happiness  sufficient  to 
catch  even  a  distant  climpse  of  those  bright  Russian  eyes,  or  to  hear 
the  passing  flutter  of  their  robes,  as  they  swept  along  the  terrace  to 
the  private  garden  which  formed  the  limit  of  their  walks. 

With  many  lingering  looks  I  turned  fi'om  this  most  beautiful  spot  t 
80  calm,  so  retired,  so  soothing  to  the  mind  and  to  the  senses  in  its 
contrast  with  the  scenes  we  had  lefl,  and  to  which  we  were  now  again 
to  return. 

The  weather  since  our  arrival  has  been  magnificent :  these  Septem** 
her  davs  rather  warmer,  and  the  sun  more  powerAil  than  in  our 
English  July,  but  the  heat  is  not  ^unbearable.  A  fi-esh  breeze  sets  in 
regularly  at  noon  from  the  sea,  whilst  the  evenings  are  pleasantly  cool, 
and  the  nights  even  chilly. 

Returning  each  evening  to  camp  we  behold  the  same  glorious  sun- 
set —  sea  and  sky  sufi'used  with  floods  of  golden  light  —  the  calm 
waters  of  the  Euxine  stretching  to  and  bounding  the  horizon.  The 
white  forts  and  buildings  of  the  still  unconquered  city  lying  beneath  us, 
becoming  gradually  less  distinct  in  the  soft  grey  tints  of  evening.  As 
we  ride  through  the  French  encampments,  the  bands  of  the  different  re- 
giments are  playing  to  groups  of  gay  listeners.  The  short  twilight 
rapidly  darkens  into  night,  and  ere  we  arrive  at  our  home,  the  lights 
from  the  innumerable  tents  glimmer  for  miles  around  like  fire-flies. 

On  entering  the  mess-tent,  we  found  a  knot  of  officers  within 
anxiously  discussing  the  contents  of  the  order-book.  For  weal  or  for 
woe  the  die  was  cast !  The  assault  was  to  take  place  at  noon  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  details  of  the  plan  were  now  under  discussion. 

The  arrangements  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  of  the  18  th  of 
June.  This  alone  seemed  ominous.  The  force  to  be  now  employed 
was  certainly  larger,  and  the  salient  angle  only  was  to  be  stormed ; 
whilst  on  the  last  occasion,  the  men  detiuled  for  the  assault  had  been 
divided  into  three  weak  columns,  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  the 
two  faces  of  the  Redan,  as  well  as  the  salient.  These  were  improve- 
ments. But  the  principal  errors  were  aeain  to  be  repeated.  The 
number  of  troops  to  be  employed  was  still  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
exigence  of  the  work.  The  same  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  as 
compared  with  the  French  attack,  still  existed.  Our  stormers  were 
not  to  leave  the  trenches  until  the  French  had  succeeded  at  the 
Malakoff,  which  meant  simply,  that  we  were  to  forego  all  chances  of  a 
surprise,  and  were  to  advance  over  the  two-hundred-and-fifty  yards  of 
open  space  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  thoroughly  awi^ened»  and 
thoroughly  prepared  to  receive  us. 
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On  that  evemng,  and  before  the  event  could  possibly  have  su^ested 
the  predictioD,  I  heard  in  different  qaarters  of  the  camp  the  same 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  success  of  the  French,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  our  failure. 

Twenty  sappers  led  by  a  subaltern  of  Engineers,  with  detachments 
from  different  regiments  of  the  Hue,  were  to  form  the  ladder-party. 
Another  detachment  of  sappers,  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  with 
two  subalterns^  was  to  form  a  portion  of  the  working-partv.  The  duty 
of  this  party  was,  in  the  event  of  a  lodgment  being  made  in  the  Redan, 
to  connect  it  with  our  own  works.  The  ladder-party  formed  part  of 
what,  in  pqpular  phrasci  is  termed  the  forlorn  hope.  It  was  to  ad- 
vance first  out  of  the  trenches  bearing  the  ladders ;  to  cross  the  open 
rie  up  to  the  ditch  of  the  Redan,  and  when  arrived  there,  to  place 
ladaers  so  as  to  enable  the  troops  to  descend  into  the  ditch  and 
afterwards  to  scale  the  work  itself 

Later  in  the  evening  the  names  of  the  officers  appointed  for  these 
duties  were  made  known. 

As  I  sat  amongst  them  and  heard  the  orders  read,  I  oould  not  but 
speculate  sadly  on  the  feelings  of  those  selected.  To  each  and  all  it 
could  not  but  be  a  service  of  imminent  danger.  For  the  leader  of  the 
ladder-party  especially,  how  few  were  the  chances  of  escape !  We 
^uld  probably  have  hesitated  long  before  undertaking  tnis  expe- 
f&ion,  oould  we  have  foreseen  all  that  it  would  be  our  fate  to  encounter. 
How  many  of  those  who  now  surrounded  us  —  friends  already,  though 
our  companionship  was  but  of  a  week  —  would  be  assembled  here 
again  on  Uie  morrow ! 

Few  woirds  were  spoken.  There  was  much  to  be  done  befbre  the 
morning,  and  the  party  soon  dispersed  to  their  separate  tents. 

The  abort  intervening  time  was  a  solemn  one  for  all  parties,  lind 
cariier  than  usual  was  tiie  camp  hushed  into  silence  on  that  night, 
thkh  to  so  many  was  to  be  their  last  I 
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Among  the  many  advertisements  which  daily  attract  the  eje  in  the 
crowded  columns  of  Saunders,  our  readers  must  have  been  struck  with 
one  inviting  their  charity  for  the  support  of  a  lady  of  rank,  utterly 
ruined  by  a  sale  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court.  Every  noble  feeling 
of  the  heart  must  have  been  roused  into  action.  Sympathy  for  the 
sufferer,  indignation  at  the  system  which  caused  such  ruin,  and  a 
burning  desire  to  assist  the  fallen— all  must  have  powerfully  operated  on 
the  feelings  of  the  humane  and  affluent;  and  the  contributions  to  die 
lady  who  thus  published  her  wants  and  grievances  must  have  been 
large.  The  advertisement  ''draws/'  and  is  periodically  repeated.  The 
history  of  the  origin  and  pn^ess — we  cannot  as  yet  add  the  down- 
fall—of this  dread  tribunal,  the  instrument  of  anectine  our  latest 
social  silent  revolution,  of  which  this  advertisement  is  but  a  slight 
indication,  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  hitherto  only  known 
of  iis  labours  by  the  grievance  thus  widely  circulated,  and,  we  hope, 
liberally  redressed. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  heard  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
who  have  not,  from  their  youth,  associated  the  Lord  Chancellor  with 
their  ideas  of  wealth,  and  rank,  and  greatness.  His  large  salary  of 
^8,000  per  annum,  his  rank  above  dukes,  his  greatness  exceUine 
peers~-all  gave  him  such  a  prestige,  that  his  acts  were  wisdom,  and 
his  words  oracular — ^his  court  immaculate  and  unalterable.  Everything 
connected  with  the  court  is  upon  the  same  scale  of  imposing  magnifi- 
cence. The  Master  of  the  Rolls  enjoys  salary  and  rank  next  to  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  His  robes  also,  like  those 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  glitter  with  *'  barbaric  pearl  and  gold,"  and 
his  subordinate  officers  are  favoured  with  salaries  which  few  can  attain 
after  years  of  the  most  diligent  labour  in  the  arduous  professions  of  the 
church,  or  of  medicine,  and  which  strike  the  needy  stru^lers  at  the 
bar  by  the  immense  disproportion  between  the  trifling  duties  and  large 
emoluments.  The  Masters  in  Chancery,  too,  originally  in  a  very  inferior 
position,  and  limited  in  their  jurisdiction,  have  at  last  attracted  to  them- 
selves a  considerable  share  of  the  grandeur  attaching  to  their  chief,  and 
have  salaries  larger  than  many  bishops  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
as  wealth  is  frequently  esteemed  the  best  criterion  of  all  excellence,  the 
mode  in  which  their  duties  were  discharged  was  most  indulgently  criti- 
cised. To  all  this,  however,  there  are  some  drawbacks ;  spots  are  detected 
in  the  sun  by  prying  astronomers ;  and  defects  were  alleged  to  exist  in 
the  (^urt  of  Chancery  and  its  procedure,  so  confirmed  by  the  sacredness 
of  time,  as  to  be  almost  essential  to  its  reputation.  The  curious  observer 
failed  not  to  notice  in  cities  that  every  house  particularly  desolate  and 
uninhabited,  exhibited  on  its  door  the  ominous  title  to  its  ruinous 
appearance,  in  a  bill,  dreadful  as  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  headed 
'*In  Chancery."  In  the  country,  farms  ill-cultivated,  tenants  idle 
and  improvident,  marked  the  same  withering  influence.  Suits  were 
said  to  be  expensive,  dilatory,  uncertain^  and  oppressive  i  but  still  th^ 
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abuses  were  tolerated  as  part  of  an  ancient  time-honoured  establish- 
ment, ooeTal  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  empire.  Indeed  those 
abases,  however  notorious,  were  so  profitable  to  two  very  powerful 
bodies  of  men,  solicitors  and  barristers,  that  thej  had  manj  defenders 
and  hot  few  j&dons  opponents ;  and  legal  reform  was  in  Ireland  a  topic 
not  popular  amongst  the  higher  and  most  influential  classes,  who  were 
too  deeply  interested  to  "support  the  system  whence  their  riches 
flowed.'* 

To  this  tribunal  so  constituted  and  endowed  belonsed,  until  the  year 
1849>  the  ezdusive  jurisdiction  of  selling  incumbered  estates  for  pay- 
ment of  the  chaises  affecting  them.  The  mode  in  which  this  jurisdiction 
WM  exercised  we  shall  now  describe,  endeavouring  to  divest  the  descrip- 
tion of  technicahties,  and  trusting  Uiat  the  professional  reader  will  make 
an  doe  allowances  for  the  attempt  to  make  the  mysteries  of  their 
seienoe  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated  in  their  craft. 

Suppose,  then,  the  fortunate  owner  of  a  judgment,  "or  portion  of  a 
**£un]ly  charge,"  affecting  ''real  property  or  estate,"  a  term  used  to 
denote  a  freehoM  estate  in  land,  as  distinguished  from  money  in  bank 
or  in  the  fiuds,  &c.,  desirous  of  raising,  by  sale  of  the  estate,  the 
amount  of  his  incumbrance,  his  course  of  proceeding  was  as  follows: — 
A  long  and  ''humble"  complaint,  called  a  "  bill,"  was  filed  in  the  Court 
of  Chancenr,  setting  forth  the  various  documents  on  which  the  creditor's 
r^t  was  uranded.  Conciseness  and  clearness  were  not  deemed  at  all 
teirable  in  this  narrative,  or  stating  part  of  the  bill,  by  the  party 
most  interested  in  its  length — ^the  solicitor  instructing  counsel  to  pre- 
pare it,  and  hence  a  redundant  prolixity  was  equally  desired  by  the  two 
I^al  artists,  the  solicitor  and  counsel.  The  right  of  the  complainant 
bong  stated,  it  then  was  necessary  to  detail  the  rights  and  positions  of 
all  those  against  whom  the  plaintiff  concaved  his  claim  was  to  be  made, 
and  equal  care  and  similar  prolixity  were  employed  in  "  bringing  before  • 
tiie  court  all  proper  parties."  So  great  and  laudable  was  the  anxiety 
of  the  court  to  have  all  proper  parties  represented,  that  all  other  cre- 
ditors, by  mortgage,  specific  incumbrance,  owners  of  the  estate,  tenants 
for  life  and  in  remainder,  were  required  to  be  made  what  the  court 
termed  "  answering  parties ;"  and  these  were  so  numerous  (the  last 
extremity  of  a  creditor  generally  being  to  file  a  bill  to  raise  a  charge), 
that  not  unfrequently  the  answering  parties,  or  defendants,  might  be 
numbered  by  decades.  Once  we  knew  fifty  answering  parties  to  a  bill 
to  raise  less  than  ^1,000  out  of  a  real  estate,  producing  about  ^6,000 
per  annum. 

The  filing  of  the  bill,  and  making  all  proper  persons  parties,  being 
aoeomplish^,  then  succeeded  all  the  usual  accidents  to  retard  and  in- 
terrupt the  solemn,  slow  march  of  a  Chancery  suit.  '^  Births,  deaths 
and  marriages,"  bankruptcies  and  insolvencies — all  contributed  their 
influences  to  protract  the  cause;  and  much  was  the  skill  and  learning 
r^pured  to  adrise  safely  how  to  conduct  the  suit,  or  reconstruct  it, 
when  impeded  or  destroyed  by  such  contingencies;  but  if  it  met  with 
BO  such  casualties,  the  first  stage  of  the  cause  was  performed  with  all 
absence  of  haste.  Months  were  allowed  the  defendants  to  answer, 
months  to  prepare  evidence,  months  to  set  down  the  cause  for  hearing. 
yfhen  such  care  was  necessary  to  bring  the  case  before  the  cognizance 
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of  the  Chancellor,  it  might  be  supposed  that  th6  deci^on  would  be 
final)  and  the  creditor  immediately  paid.  Never  was  supposition  more 
unfounded  t  all  the  expense,  the  voluminous  pleadings,  the  formidable 
briefs,  the  numerous  array  of  counsel  attending  the  hearing,  lead  to  A 
trifling  formality  ealled  the  '*  decree  to  account."  The  counsel  who 
had  laboured  to  exhibit  the  profitable  degree  of  prolixity  in  his  written 
atatements  or  pleadings,  studied  to  compress  into  the  fewest  possible 
words  the  result  of  his  previous  exertions ;  and  a  few  sentences  in- 
formed the  Chancellor  of  the  nature  of  the  demand ;  and  that  grand 
functiomiry  then  tersely  said,  '*  Take  the  usual  decree,"  and  thus  wail 
the  first  stage  in  the  progtess  of  a  Chancery  suit  accomplished* 

After  this  most  tedious  and  expensive  formality^  it  might  be  expected 
that  sotnething  had  been  achieved — some  real  step  in  advance  hhhIo 
towards  the  sale  of  the  estatCi  This  was  not  so.  The  case  was  merdj 
sent  by  this  decree  to  the  pleasant  regions  of  the  '*  Master's  office,** 
where  all  commenced  anew^  where  the  plaintiff  again  told  his  tide, 
and  all  the  defendants  theirs;  and  where  any  one  having  a  claim 
on  the  estate  was  invited  to  make  it.  The  Master  having  consumed, 
or  rather  wasted)  more  years  in  the  by-play  of  taking  the  account 
made  at  length  his  "  report,"  to  the  great  superior  of  the  oourt»  in 
which,  with  a  prolixity  emulating  that  of  all  the  previous  proceedings, 
he  stated  at  great  length  every  deed  on  which  a  claim  had  bmi 
founded;  and,  lest  official  impatience  might  fret  under  the  load  of 
verbiage  thus  accumulated,  he  added  schedules  containing  more  briefly 
the  substance  of  the  report — a  lengthened  inde)L  to  a  tedious  and 
bulky  Volume. 

The  case  was  a  second  time  set  down  to  be  heard  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor^  on  what  was  termed  "  report  and  merits."  The  satne  for-* 
niidable  array  of  counsel  appeared  to  represent  all  the  parties — twd 
counsel  generally  for  each.  Enormous  "  briefs,"  a  contradiction  in  terme, 
were  exhibited,  as  if  some  weighty  questions  were  involved,  but  unle^ 
"  ercepiioM "  (the  technical  name  for  objections)  were  taken  to  the 
report,  the  same  Ceremony  was  performed  as  on  the  first  hearing. 
The  case  was  tersely  stated.  "  This  case  comes  before  the  court  on 
report  unexcepted  to.  The  bill  was  filed  to  raise  the  amount  of  a  judg- 
ment obtained  in  T.  T.  IF87,  by  A.  B.  against  CD.,  fbr  ^1,000  ;  the 
usual  decree  to  account  was  maJde  in  1839,  and  the  Master's  report  has 
fouhd  the  full  sum  due  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  several  chaiges  affecting 
the  estate,  and  is  unexcepted  to.  He  is  now  entitled  to  the  usual  deciree 
for  sale."  The  Chancellor's  response  was  similarly  pithy,  and  he  pro- 
nounced, in  a  few  words,  "the  decree  for  sale,"  and  awarded  the  several 
parties  the  costs  of  this  ruinous  litigation,  in  the  priority  of  their  de- 
mands. These  stages  of  the  cause  were  most  expensive ;  the  first  step, 
obtaining  the  decree  to  account,  costing  often  to  all  the  parties,  and  uiti-* 
mately  to  the  estate,  several  hundred  pounds,  and  resulting  in  a  mere 
formaiity,  requiring  no  exercise  of  judicial  care,  foresight,  or  wis- 
dom, and  being  a  mere  preliminary  to  the  tedious  and  cosdy  inveati- 
gation,  in  the  Master's  office,  of  all  the  chains  supposed  to  affect  the 
estate.  The  same  might  be  siaid  of  the  decree  for  sale  ;  it  was  a  most 
expensive  fiwmality,  giving  the  defendant  six  months'  time  to  nay  off  the 
demands,  vrhkeh  ©f  course  was  never  done ;  in  default,  ordering  the 
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Inds  to  be  sold  fbr  payment  of  ineambrances.  Tears  generally  dapsed 
from  tbe  filing  of  the  bill  to  the  decijee  for  sale ;  handreds  of  pounds 
were  consnmed  in  obtaining  it ;  but  of  all  the  expense  thns  rendered 
necessary  by  the  delfty  and  ceremonial  trifling  of  the  Court,  the  plaintiff 
eonld  not  gk  one  shilling  as  costs,  unless  in  the  priority  of  his  demand* 
AH  parties  equally  derived  the  benefit  of  the  plfdntiflTs  proceedings.  Tha 
estate  ceald  nol  be  sold  uidess  the  oosts  fbr  procuring  the  **  decree  for 
sale/'  induding  the  decree  to  account  and  report^  had  been  incurred  by 
some  one;  and  yet  the  rigid  rales  of  the  Court  decided  that  thn  portioa 
of  the  eostB  should  only  be  paid  in  priority  with  the  phuntiff's  d^ 
maad. 

Noar,  this  rale  was  maaifestly  absurd.  Suppose  an  estate  sold  ft)r 
1031,0005  and  those  eosts  to  bedgl.OOO,  the  fund  arailable  ibr  creditors 
would  be  ^020,000,  and  this  would  be  the  result  whether  the  £iyOOO 
had  been  paid  to  a  party  first  in  priori^,  or  last,  whether  the  plaintiff 
had  also  beai  paid  his  ddit  out  of  the  umd,  or  utterly  lost  it. 

The  rale  had  also  a  most  pernicious  operation  in  protracting  suits. 
Solicitors  were  uncertain  if^  afler  great  expense  incurred,  their  clients' 
demand  would  be  paid,  and  were  naturally  reluctant  to  prosecute  a  suit, 
the  chief  expense  of  which  their  clients  might  have  to  pay  for,  and  this 
(for  the  sole  adrantage  of  others,  who  derired  the  mitire  benefit  of 
this  large  expenditure.  It  was^  indeed,  Uie  old  adage  of  "  ne  «ot 
mon  vobis^**  and  the  result  naturally  was  that  suits,  instituted  by  parties 
the  priority  of  whose  claims  was  doubtful,  lingered,  and  at  last  expired ; 
and  tbosa  instituted  by  parties  more  happily  circumstanced,  were  pro^ 
tracted  by  erery  art  in  the  solicitors'  power>  as  they  were  certain,  at 
some  time,  of  reaping  a  liberal,  though  a  late  harvest.  The  Court  was 
most  indulgent  to  dilatory  suitors,  and  allowed  a  period  of  ten  years  to 
bring  the  case  to  the  fir^  hearing,  after  which  it  was  considered  as  at 
an  end.  A  defendant,  indeed,  might  dismiss  it  at  an  earlier  period,  but 
Uiis  power  was  not  frequently  exercised. 

Bat  suppose  all  the  preliminary  steps  safi^ly  aecomplished,  then  the 
sale  in  due  course  should  have  taken  place,  but  this  was  rarely  efiected. 
All  the  costs  attending  a  sale  were  paid  as  the  first  charge  on  the  produce 
of  it,  and  henoe  the  making  out  title,  and  selling,  at  some  very  distant 
period^  the  lands,  was  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  suit,  and  was  ac« 
cordingly  the  most  expensively  and  slowly  performed.  The  sale  was 
adjoamed  from  time  to  time  on  any  or  no  pretext,  and  instances  have 
occurred  where  exorbitant  prices  have  been  refused  by  the  Court,  the 
sale  adjourned  almost  wantonly,  and  the  estate  afterwards  sold,  in  the 
same  court,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  was  before  reused.  Hence 
purchasers  were  deterred  from  attending  Chancery  auctions.  The  sales 
were  few,  were  never  peremptory ^  and  even  when  not  adjourned,  the 
highest  bidder  ran  tiie  risk  of  the  sale  being  set  aside,  and  the  biddings 
opened.  But  even  when  the  sale  was  confirmed,  the  title  had  to  un- 
dergo the  careful  investigation  of  the  purchaser's  counsel  and  solicitor, 
and  years  might  be  consumed  in  this  process  ;  and  in  one  case,  we  are 
aware  of  eight  years  having  been  wasted  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
the  title  ckclared  bad,  and  the  purchaser  refunded  his  deposit,  ex** 
penses,  and  costs.  / 

6«eb  were  the  jirooeedin^  to  s^  na  estate  ia  tbe  Court  of  Chancery 
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for  an  incumbrance^  and  it  is  only  wonderfnl  such  abuses,  such  gross 
defects  and  failure  of  justice,  could  so  long  have  been  tolerated.  Few 
estates  were  annually  sold  ;  the  gross  produce  of  all  the  sales  for  ten 
years  preceding  the  establishing  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  would 
not  amount  to  one  million,  excluding  the  Blessington  estates,  sold,  how- 
ever, under  the  operation  of  a  private  act  of  ParUament  to  dear  and 
facilitate  the  proceedings  and  title ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
daily  becoming  more  clogged  with  business  which  it  could  devise  no 
remedy  or  system  to  despatch.  Large  powers  were  confided  to  it  by 
the  legislature  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  general  rules  for  the  benefit 
of  the  suitors,  but  the  rules  were  framed  in  a  narrow  and  most  truly 
professional  spirit  of  technicality,  and  left  many  abuses  untouched  and 
unremedied.  But  the  Court  was  not  without  a  device  to  counteract  the 
lethargy  which  seemed  to  mark  all  its  movements  towards  a  sale.  ^  A 
creditor  might  not,  in  twenty  years,  effect  this  termination  to  the  suit ; 
but,  to  soothe  his  indignation  and  counteract  this  torpor,  the  Court 
generally  appointed  a  receiver  over  the  estate,  to  collect  and  apply  the 
rents  until  the  sale  took  place.  Alas,  this  was  making  the  matter  much 
worse.  The  receiver  collected  the  rents  at  enormous  expense,  paid  in 
the  first  instance  out  of  the  receipts ;  and  plaintiff,  and  defendimt,  and 
receiver,  all  had  then  a  common  interest  in  protracting  the  suit ;  a 
mutual  league  was  established,  the  rents  were,  from  time  to  time,  divided 
between  the  parties,  giving  promise  of  a  bright  future,  and  to  obtain  a 
receiver,  which  was  originally  a  mere  expedient  to  correct  and  remedy 
the  gross  abuses  of  the  system  of  procedure  of  the  court,  became  at 
length  the  chief  object  of  the  suit. 

Now,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  almost  the  greatest  social  evil 
which  can  exist,  is  the  proprietary  of  a  kingdom  being  involved  at  once 
in  debt  and  protracted  litigation,  from  which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
extricate  themselves.  A  hopeless  despondence  benumbs  them ;  they  be- 
come unwilling,  and  are  made  unable,  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed  on 
them  by  their  position  and  ownership  of  the  soil ;  their  tenants  are  a 
prey  to  every  extortion,  and  the  estate  is  soon  characterised  by  scenes 
of  violence,  fraud,  and  falsehood  ;  the  usual  vices  of  the  poor  mark  the 
landlord,  and  descend  to  the  tenant,  and  the  very  land  is  waste  and 
refuses  to  yield  its  fruits.  Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  year 
1844,  and  to  1851.  An  impoverished  proprietary,  a  wretched  tenantry, 
court  receivers,  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  Receiver  Act,"  multiplied  to 
a  vast  number,  wasting  and  desolating  the  numerous  estates  under  their 
management^  and  but  few  landlords  able  to  discharge  the  obligations  in- 
cident to  their  position,  their  best  wishes  and  exertions  being  paralysed  by 
the  helplessness  of  all  around,  who  were  retained  as  the  owners  of  land 
in  which  they  had  not  the  least  interest,  from  there  being  no  machinery 
known  to  the  law  by  which  their  creditors,  or  they  themselves,  could 
divest  them  of  this  mischievous  nominal  proprietorship,  and  transfer 
the  estate  to  those  possessed  of  capital,  skill,  and  energy,  to  deve- 
lop its  resources.  It  is  not  necessary  to  specify  particular  instances  of 
the  ruinous  effect  of  such  a  state  of  things ;  the  results  of  the  working  of 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  which  we  shall  presently  notice,  will 
sufficiently  verify  this  statement. 

But  we  have  ourselves  caught,  perhaps,  too  much  of  the  spirit  which 
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peiraded,  withoat  enlivenmg,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  hare  dwelt 
too  long  on  its  system  of  procedure  (if  that  may  he  called  procedure 
which  scarce  made  any  progress),  the  wasteful  expense,  and  pernicious 
effect  of  the  delay  and  denial  of  iustice  to  its  suitors.  The  fol« 
lowing  description  of  the  Court,  taken  from  a  dehate  in  the  English 
Parliament,  some  200  years  since,  continued  to  depict  it  until  almost  the 
present  time  : — "  It  was,  heyond  a  doubt,  the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
nation.  For  dilatoriness,  changeableness,  and  a  faculty  of  bleeding  the 
people  in  the  purse-vein,  even  to  their  utter  perishing  and  undoing. 
It  might  compare  with,  if  not  surpass,  any  court  in  the  world.  Many 
hundred  causes  were  depending  in  that  court,  some  of  which  had  been 
going  on  for  five,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  (it  may  be  added  in 
Ireland,  forty,  or  fifty),  that  there  had  been  spent  therein  thousands  of 
pounds,  to  the  ruin,  nay  utter  undoing;  of  many  families."  A  poetic 
picture  of  the  court  at  a  later  period  is  contained  in  the  couplet — 

'^  Or  a  Chancery  suit,  the  case  being  clear. 
Swallows  up  your  revenue  for  twenty  year.'* 

While  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  was  steadily  improving,  despite  of 
many  serious  impediments,  the  vast  amount  of  injury  inflicted  by  the 
Court  of  Chancery  on  the  suitors  and  the  nation,  though  felt  and  com* 
plained  of,  was  tolerated  with  great  patience ;  but  at  length  the  ad* 
vancing  prosperity  received  a  sudden  check,  and  **  The  famine  was 
indeed  sore  in  the  land;"  and  has  been  attended  by  a  revolution 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land  like  that  produced  by  the  famine  in 
Egypt.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  roused,  and  witnesses  were 
examined  before  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  were  unani- 
mous in  condemning  the  system  of  the  Court  of  Chanceiy,  and  the  evils 
produced  by  the  prevalence  of  receivers;  but  no  large  and  liberal  measure 
of  relief  or  correction  was  produced ;  a  petty  corrective  only  was  applied  to 
each  ;  receivers  were  not  to  be  appointed  at  the  instance  of  a  petitioner 
whose  judgment  did  not  amount  to  d8150;  and  a  bill  was  passed  to 
facUitate  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  selling  incumbered  estates — but 
there  was  not  a  single  estate  sold  under  its  operation.  The  narrow 
spirit  of  lawyers  produced  both  these  measures ;  and  of  legal  reforms 
suggested  or  promoted  by  mere  lawyers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
they  are  ever  narrow,  technical,  and  unsatisfactory  ;  and  the  interests  of 
Ac  profession  are  consulted,  at  least,  as  much  as  those  of  the  public. 
It  was  a  statesman  who  suggested  the  origin  of  the  present  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court.  To  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  due  the  hint  of 
this  measure,  which,  however,  was  quickly  adopted  and  carried  into 
effect  by  Sir  John  Romilly.  The  •*  collapse"  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  been  disastrous  and  most  decisive.  It  had  never  sought  reforma- 
tioafrom  without;  it  had  disdained  improvement  from  within;  and 
always  enjoying  the  advantage  of  having  for  its  head  an  officer  highest 
in  the  consideration  of  the  government,  it  had  never  seemed  capable  of 
conceiving  or  correcting  any  one  of  the  numerous  abuses  in  which  it 
abounded.  It  seemed  hopeless,  therefore,  to  try  any  further  the  ex- 
periment of  entrusting  to  that  court  the  power  or  task  of  improving  its 
procedure,  and  making  it  answer  the  pressing  emergencies  of  the  time ; 
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and  accordingly  a  new  tribunal  was  constituted,  whose  duty  was  confined 
to  selling  incumbered  estates,  and  distributing  the  produce  amongst  the 
creditors  whose  demands  were  ascertained  to  affect  them*  The  Act 
12  and  13  Vic,  c.  77,  which  constituted  the  CJourt,  received  the  royal 
assent  the  28th  July,  1849,  The  new  Commissioners  were  shortly 
af^rwards  nominated  to  their  powers.  Their  course  of  procedure,  and 
the  results  of  their  labours  we  shall  now  detail. 

The  Commissioners  were  constituted  a  court  of  record ;  they  had 
authority  to  sell,  on  the  adverse  petition  of  a  creditor,  any  estate,  the 
annual  charges  on  which  for  interest,  &c.,  was  equal  to  half  the  amount 
of  the  rents,  or  over  any  part  of  which  there  was  a  receiver.  An  incum* 
hered  owner  could,  however,  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  to  sell  a 
portion  of  his  estate  offered  by  this  new  tribunal,  though  his  estate  waa 
not  so  heavily  incumbered.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Commissioners  was 
confined  to  estates  in  fee,  or  what  was  termed  ''The  Land,"  and  certain 
limited  interests  less  than  the  fee,  viz.,  leaseholds  for  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  church  and  college  leases,  and  terms  for  years,  of  which,  at 
least,  sixty  years  were  unexpired.  The  Commissioners  were  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  either  Courts  of  Law  or  Equity ;  and  their  order  for 
sale  was  to  have  the  effect  of  stajing  all  proceedings  in  equity  for  a 
similar  purpose.  They  had  power  to  ascertain  all  the  tenancies  on  the 
estate ;  to  validate  or  invalidate  leases  claimed  by  the  tenants  ;  to  in« 
vestigate  and  decide  on  the  titles  to  the  lands,  and  all  charges  affecting  the 
estate  brought  within  their  jurisdiction,  on  the  petition  of  a  creditor  or 
owner.  Their  conveyance  under  seal  was  to  have  the  effect  of  giving  an  uu^ 
questionable  title  to  the  estate  specified  in  it,  without  any  trouble  or  ex- 
pense of  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  They  were  directed  to 
frame  general  rules,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  Pri^  Council,  to  regulate  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court,  and  to  promulgate  forms  of  petitions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  practitioners.  The  proceedings  were  exempted  from  the 
heavy  stamp  duties,  so  oppressive  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a 
ready  and  inexpensive  appellate  court  —  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Irish  Privy  Council — was  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  correcting  any 
decisions  which  the  Commissioners  thought  required  the  consideration 
of  a  superior  tribunal.  They  had  thus  entrusted  to  them  the  most 
absolute  power,  without  redress  or  appeal ;  but  the  Commissioners  very 
rarely  refused  permission  to  appeal,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  point 
was  one  of  practice,  or  too  clearly  frivolous,  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  The 
duration  of  the  commission  was  limited  to  five  years — the  first  three  for 
receiving  petitions,  and  the  last  two  given  to  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  "  wind  up"  or  dispose  of  the  cases  brought  before  them  in  the 
three  preceding,  unembarrassed  by  any  new  applications  for  the  exer- 
cise or  their  extraordinary  powers. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  legislative  powers  conferred  on  this  tribunal, 
thus  called  into  existence  by  the  calamitous  state  of  the  landed  property 
in  Ireland,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  reheve  it 

The  first  important  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  the  rapidity  and  judgment 
exercised  by  the  Commissioners  in  framing  their  rules  and  forms  of  pro- 
ceeding. The  Commissioners  were  not  appointed  until  August,  1849  : 
their  rules  and  forms  were  framed  and  approved  of  by  the  Pnvy  Council 
on  the  17th  October,  and  on  the  25th,  the  first  petition  under  the 
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iBeunbered  Estates  Act,  a  great  event,  in  truths  was  presented  to  tbe 
Commissioners.  How  forcibly  does  this  energy  contrast  with  the 
inainess  of  the  Court  of  Chancery !  In  the  month  of  August,  1856,  a 
Statute  was  passed  giving  that  Court,  i^  the  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland  has  repeatedly  stated  as  a  reason  for  not  passing  any  other 
measure,  *'  almost  legislative  power "  to  frame  general  rules  to  facili- 
tate the  sale  of  estates ;  hut  as  yet,  in  the  month  we  are  now  writing  ia« 
April,  IddZ,  not  a  single  rule  has  be^n  published,  or  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  fraiped,  under  the  powers  thus  confided  to  that  Court. 

Tbe  body  of  rules  framed  by  the  Commissioners  of  Incumbered 
Estates  originated  a  course  of  proceedings  or  practice  for  their  Court 
whol^  dissimilar  to  that  before  adopted  in  Chancery.  A  short  petition, 
which  was  not  necessarily  prepared  by  counsel,  and  which  was  more 
frequently  drawn  by  the  solicitor,  was  presented  to  the  Commissioners, 
stating  concisely  the  incumbrances  vested  in  the  petitioner,  ibr  payment 
of  which  he  desired  the  estate  to  be  sold.  Schedules  were  annexed, 
one  setting  forth  the  lands  subject  to  the  ^petitioner's  claim,  the 
other,  the  various  other  incumbrances  affecting  the  estate  ;  the  peti- 
tion and  schedules  were  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  party,  or  his  soli- 
citor 2  and  if  there  had  been  previous  decrees  in  Chancery,  were 
accompanied  by  copies  of  the  Chanoeiy  proceedings.  One  of  the 
Commissioners  read  the  petition,  and  if  he  considered  it  presented  a 
fitting  ease  for  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  entrusted  to  his  Court, 
made  what  is  termed  the  "  conditional  order  for  sale."  This  was  to  he 
served  on  the  party  stated  by  the  petitioner  to  be  in  receipt  of  the  rents 
and  profits  of  the  estate,  and  who  was  generally  called  the  "  owner  ;*' 
and  if  he  did  not  within  one  month,  the  time  usually  allowed  for  the 
"  shew  cause,'*  that  is,  "  object"  to  the  sale,  the  conditional  order  was 
made  "  absolute."  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  "  order  for  sale " 
embraced  all  that  was  really  effected  by  the  two  most  dilatory  and 
expensive  decrees  in  Chancery,  the  *'  decree  to  account "  and  *'  final 
decree,*'  and  that  at  a  most  trifling  and  inconsiderable  cost,  and  in  a 
period  of  time  less  even  than  that  permitted  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
to  a  defendant  to  ''answer'*  the  plaintiff's  bill.  It  was  obtained  also 
(and  hence  the  chief  ground  of  all  the  outcry  against  the  Commissioners) 
without  the  aid  of  the  numerous  well-paid  counsel,  who  necessarily 
derived  such  enormous  gains  from  the  abuses  of  the  Chancery  system 
of  procedure. 

The  order  for  sale  having  been  made  ''  absolute,"  notices  were  circu- 
lated in  several  newspapers,  to  apprise  the  pubhc  of  the  Court  having 
ordered  a  sale  of  the  particular  lands  and  premises  included  in  the 
petition,  and  calling  on  all  parties  on  make  their  claims  or  objections 
to  the  Commissioners  exercising  their  jurisdiction  over  these  lands;  and 
the  solicitor  having  the  conduct  of  the  sale  proceeded  to  make  out  an 
abstract  of  title,  and  ascertain  the  tenancies  on  the  estate.  As  the 
Commissioners  were  entrusted  with  verv  large  powers,  the  exerciseTof 
which  could  not  be  questioned  by  any  other  tribunal,  tbe  necessity  for 
a  careful  and  accurate  investigation  of  tbe  title  to  the  estates  which 
they  were  to  sell  was  apparent ;  the  sohcitor  had,  therefore,  to  pre- 
pare a  very  full  abstract  to  the  title,  showing  that  the  parties  whose 
estate  he  bad  represented  the  lauds  to  be,  were  really  tbe  owners  of  it. 
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and  also  stating  the  several  incumbrances  affecting  it.  This  abstract 
the  Commissioners  required  to  be  yerified  by  production  of  all  the 
documents  contained  in  it,  or  when  the  production  was  not  possible,  by 
copies  of  memorials,  or  other  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the  execution 
and  contents  of  the  deeds  abstracted.  AH  steps  in  the  pedigrees  set 
forth  in  the  abstract,  were  required  to  be  authenticated  by  affidavits  of 
parties  conversant  of  the  facts  ;  and  the  Commissioner  in  whose  office 
the  original  petition  was  fiated,  read  the  abstract,  decided  on  the  saffi- 
ciency  of  it,  and  on  the  propriety  of  selling  the  estate,  and  giving  a  title  to 
it  as  against  all  persons,  to  a  purchaser ;  and  directed  the  s^rches  for 
incumbrances  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  and  Judgment  Offices,  to  dis- 
close  any  charges  or  claims  not  entered  in  the  abstract,  and  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  exercise  of  the  large  powers  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioners doing  injustice  to  any  parties  whose  rights  were  not  clearly 
disclosed  to  the  Court.  The  completing  the  necessary  searches 
required  much  time,  often  many  months,  as  there  was  a  great  influx 
of  business  to  the  Registry  Offices,  caused  by  the  operations  of  the  la- 
cumbered  Estates  Act ;  and  hence  much  delay  was  occasioned  in  the 
distribution  of  the  produce  of  the  estates  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
abstract  having  been  approved  of  by  the  Commissioners,  the  rental 
describing  the  estate  was  then  settled,  dl  the  tenancies  accurately  and  fully 
stated,  and  then  the  estate  was  extensively  advertised  for  sale  for 
two  or  three  months  at  the  least  previous  to  the  day  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose.  The  sales  were  generally  peremptory, 
''without  reserve  ;"  and  although  the  Commissioners  occasionaUy  ad- 
journed the  sales,  the  success  of  the  experiment  was  not  such  as  to  en- 
courage the  practice.  The  purchaser,  if  reasonably  active,  could  com- 
plete his  purchase  and  get  into  possession  in  a  few  days,  without  any 
expense  of  investigation  of  title. 

The  purchase-money  being  brought  into  court,  arrangements  were 
made  for  its  distribution  among  the  various  parties  entitled.  This  was 
effected  by  the  *^ final  schedule'^  of  incumbrances,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  solicitor  having  carriage  of  the  sale  from  the  claims  filed,  the 
searches  directed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  an  inspection  and  careM 
comparison  of  all  the  deeds  stated  on  the  abstract  of  title.  Public  notice 
of  the  final  schedule  having  been  lodged  is  then  given  in  the  most  widely- 
circulating  newspapers,  and  all  parties  who  think  the  schedule  erroneous, 
are  required  to  lodge  objections  for  argument  before  the  Commissioners, 
on  a  day  stated  in  the  advertisement  for  the  various  creditors  to  attend 
before  him.  On  the  day  fixed,  all  the  incumbrancers  are  expected  to 
attend,  in  person  or  by  solicitor,  and  their  claims  and  objections  are 
heard,  the  schedule  finally  settled,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  full  Court 
and  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  produce  of  the  sale  paid  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rights  of  the  parties  thus  determined,  on  the  day-week 
following  the  settling  of  the  schedule. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  of  practice  of  the  Commissioners 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  legislature  for  liberating  the  landed 
property  of  Ireland  from  the  anomalous  condition  in  which  long  neglect, 
and  inefficient  judicial  machinery,  had  placed  it. 

But  to  appreciate  fully  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  working  of  this 
rather  arbitrary  tribunal,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attend  to  the  significant 
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and  starding  facts  exhibited  hy  the  figures  in  the  following  short 


FeiMiMneefTliif  Belief 
ia  the  Tear. 

B«tet,ExpeiiM. 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 

114,206 

248,933 

417,139 

2,043,505 

2,142,766 

1,174,267 

755,847 

816,026 
435,001 
803,686 
1,835,634 
2,177,651 
1,480,108 
1,141,649 

Deatfafl. 

Emlfratlon. 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

86,900 
122,889 
249,835 
208,252 
240,797 
164,093 

74,969 
105,955 
215,444 
178,159 
214,425 
209,054 

The  area  of  Ireland  is  20,808,271  acres,  and  the  valuation  of  it 
j^I  1,439,575  sterhng.  The  diminution  of  population  between  the  years 
1841  and  1851,  was  2^  millions,  and  the  total  population  on  the  31st 
of  March,  1851,  was  onlj  6,552,385. 

Any  person  glancing  at  the  foregoing  figures  can  readily  form  some, 
but  not  an  adequate,  conception  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  at  the 
time  the  Commissioners  of  Incumbered  Estates  commenced  their  opera-, 
tions.  Every  form  of  wretchedness  which  fever,  famine,  and  poverty, 
and  their  attendant  woes,  could  accumulate,  became  but  too  familiar 
to  the  eye ;  and  few  there  were  who  ventured  to  indulge  the  pleasing 
hope  of  a  speedy  termination  to  all  this  misery. 

While  deaths  and  emigration  were  so  rapidly  thinning  the  population, 
the  condition  of  those  who  rehiained  was  as  rapidly  becoming  worse ;  and 
in  the  year  1849  about  one-third  of  the  population  was  receiving  re- 
lief from  some  public  or  private  charity,  the  poor-rates  absorbing  nearly 
one-fiilh  of  the  rental  of  the  country. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  gigantic  operations  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  have  commenced,  and  almost  completed,  the  greatest  of  our  social 
revolutions.  To  begin  with  the  number  of  estates  brought  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  either  on  the  petition  of  an  owner  or  creditor. 
Up  to  the  1st  of  March,  1857,  the  vast  number  of  4,063  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Court,  and  of  this  number  more  than  three-fourths 
were  for  sale  of  the  land  ;  3,176  absolute  orders  for  sale  have  been 
made,  which  include  princely  estates  of  many  thousands  per  annum 
rental,  or  small  leasenolds  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of  property. 
The  Commissioners  have  already  sold  estates  producing  a  net  rental  of  . 
^81,200,000  per  annum,  the  purchase-money  of  which  was  j61  9,668,828 ; 
and,  at  the  date  we  are  now  writing,  they  have  distributed  nearly 
eighteen  millions  among  the  creditors  affecting  the  sold  estates*         . 
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A  great  wmit  long  felt  in  tbe  social  system  of  Ireland  wa9»  ihe 
existence  of  a  body  of  small  landed  proprietors ;  and  the  Report  of  the 
Devon  Commissioners  had  noticed  tnis  defect,  and  the  propriety  of  ita 
gradual  alteration.  This  desirable  result  has  been  effected  by  the  sales 
in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  Already  about  three-and-a-half 
millions  of  acres,  and  those,  of  course,  the  most  uncultivated  and  most 
neglected — those  longest  under  the  blight  of  ruined  owners  and  Chan- 
cery mismanagement — have  found  new  proprietors ;  and  thus  one-sixth 
of  the  surface  of  Ireland  has  changed  a  nominal  for  a  real  proprietary. 
The  estates  already  sold  were  divided  into  9,855  lots  of  most  unequal 
value,  suited  as  well  to  the  extensive  capitalist  as  to  the  industrious 
tenants,  who  have,  in  several  instances,  become  the  purchasers  of  the 
farms  they  had  cultivated.  Of  the  purchasers,  6,834  are  Irish — and 
this  fact  is  one  for  national  congratulation.  '*  Ireland  for  the  Irish  '^ 
has  been  made  a  frequent  cry ;  and  thus  has  it  been  made  so,  but 
for  the  industrious,  skilful,  enterprising  Irish  capitalist,  and  not  for 
the  incumbered  descendant  of  a  warlike  grantee  or  court  favourite. 
English  and  Scotch  capitalists,  and  some  of  them  possessed  of  vast 
energy  and  skill  in  the  management  of  estates,  have  also  become  Irish 
proprietors ;  and  the  good  example  set  by  them  in  the  improvement  of 
their  newly-acquired  estates  has  been  followed  in  many  instances  by 
the  proprietors  around. 

What  great  changes  in  our  social  state  have  accompanied,  and,  as 
we  think,  been  mainly  produced  by  this  revolution  in  our  landed 
proprietary,  and  the  re-distribution  or  so  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom 
among  a  new  class,  the  purchasers  and  not  the  inheritors  of  estates — 
'*the  founders  of  fortunes"!  Pauperism  and  poor-rates  have  steadily 
diminished,  the  productiveness  of  tne  soil  and  the  value  of  the  produce 
largely  increased,  new  and  improved  relations  between  landlord  apd 
tenant  originated,  and,  lastly,  a  total  and  most  beneficial  change  of 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  in  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  has  been 
produced.  Figures,  which  we  regret  being  compelled  again  to  use,  but 
which  oflen  are  the  briefest  and  most  inteUigible  exponents  of  valuable 
facts,  will  show  much  of  this  to  be  true.  Contrast,  thep,  the  figurea 
in  the  following  table,  exhibiting  the  amount  and  expense  of  pauperism 
in  Ireland  for  the  years  from  1850  to  1856,  contemporaneous  with  the 
labours  of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  value  of  the  live  produce  of 
the  soil,  with  the  table  already  given : — 


Persons  recdvlng  reli«f 
in  the  year. 

At  the  expense  or 
outlay  of 

1851 
1862 
1868 
1864 
1866 

755,847 
619,776 
409,668 
819,616 
206,226 

£1,141,649 
883,267 
786,718 
760,162 
686,359 

The  expenditure  for  1856  shows  a  reduction  of  more  than  j6  1 00,000 
on  that  of  1855.  The  maximum  number  of  paupers  for  the  first  and 
last  years  in  the  preceding  table  shew  an  equally  favourable  r^ult. 
The  maximum  number  receiving  relief  in  1851  was  U66,394,  and  in 
1856  only  77»844.    These  cheering  facta  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
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Yatoe  or  Stook. 

1850 

••• 

£26,951,959 

1851 

27,787,893 

1852 

29,184,229 

1858 

81,468.786 

1854 

83,508,871 

185(1 

86,679,781 
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gmt  dhmmitiQii  of  the  populiitioii  from  the  cornhbed  caoiea  of  deaths 
and  emigr8tio9.  The  population  has  been  increasing  since  the  year 
1851 ;  but  the  demand  for  labour,  the  many  sources  of  profitable  employ* 
ment  dereloped  by  the  enterprise  skiU,  and  capital  of  the  new  landed 
proprietary  as  well  as  the  old — all  have  tended  to  produce  the  results 
exhibited  by  the  fif^res  in  the  preceding  table. 

The  proofs  of  this  increasing  prosperity  might  easUy  be  extended  ; 
but  we  do  not  like  to  weary  the  reader  by  tables  of  figures.  Suspicion 
generally  is  attached  to  them,  and  few  read  them  carefully.  We  shall, 
noweyer,  ask  the  reader's  indulgence  to  one  more,  showing  the  increase 
in  the  Talue  and  number  of  stock  between  the  years  1850  and  1855, 
and  the  contemporaneous  sales  by  the  Commissioners  : — 

Sdw  Ii7  OHMiiPiioneH. 

1850  ...        £1,671,731 

1851  ...  8,172,195 
1862  ...  8,222,219 
1858    ...     8,207,421 


And  the  y^urly  retnriis  of  the  sheep  aod  eattle  offered  for  sale  at  the 
great  fair  of  Ballinasloe  shew  a  similar  progressive  increase. 

The  tenacity  with  which  Irish  proprietors  elnng  to  the  nominal 
ownership  of  estates,  the  real  profits  of  which  had  long  been  theif 
ereditora',  is  well  known.  The  accumulated  eyils  of  all  the  incidenta 
of  Chancery  mismanagement  were  pasttvely  home  by  them»  and  for 
one  reason — the  ruin  produced  by  that  court  was  certain,  but  the 
consummation  seemed  distant.  It  did  not  sell  ]  and  the  pride  of  owner- 
ship, the  rights  of  ''hunting,  hawking,"  &c,  and  being  the  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed  induced  a  tolerance  of  tixe  Court  of  Chancery,  rather  than 
sny  respeot  for  its  intrinsic  excellence,  its  procedure,  or  sound  adminis- 
totion  of  justice.  An  incumbered  Irish  proprietor  could  not  sell  any 
portion  of  his  estate  to  free  the  remainder  from  the  charges  on  it,  and 
thus  render  it  indeed  **  his  own" — and  were  the  power  placed  in  his 
handB,  he  would  not  do  so.  All  this  is  altered.  Pride  is  now  felt 
in  haying  smaller  estates,  free  from  charges  and  well  managed ;  and 
the  first  impulse  of  an  owner  is  to  ayail  himself  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and  disengage  himself  from  the  profit- 
less  receipt  of  rent  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  by  selling  sufficient  to 
pay  off  all  charaes.  This  late  tendency  is  remarkably  shewn  by  the  fact, 
that  of  the  4,0o3  petitions  presented  for  sale,  the  large  number  of  1, 172 
have  been  by  owners;  and  while  of  the  first  hundred  petitions,  six 
only  were  by  owners,  of  the  last  hundred,  owners  presented  fifty-one,  or 
one-half. 

The  desire  to  escape  the  now  dreaded  horrors  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
eery  has,  no  doubt,  contributed  largely  to  produce  this  altered  feeling. 
In  1256  cases  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  proceedings  had  been  previously  pending  in  Chancery  for  periods 
ysrying  from  three  years  to  more  ih&a^iy.  This  latter  fact  is  almost 
ipciedible,  but  it  is  quite  true  that  at  least  in  ten  of  the  cases  proceedings 
bad  been  pending  in  Chancery  for  more  than  fifty  years.    But  tbe  num- 
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ber  of  instances,  in  which  suits  had  been  previously  pending  in  Chancety, 
does  not  at  all  represent  the  number  of  Chancery  suits  summarily  ter- 
minated by  the  Commissioners  of  Incumbered  Estates.  In  many  cases 
several  Chancery  suits,  connected  with  the  same  estate,  were  concur- 
rently carried  on.  Thus,  in  one  instance,  the  estate  of  Cooke,  there 
were  five  suits  pending  in  Chancery,  and  in  another,  that  of  Sir  J. 
Burke,  fourteen  in  all.  The  inevitable,  though  it  might  be  deferred^ 
ruin  to  an  estate  thus  involved  inhtigation,  was  plain,  and  to  avoid  this, 
the  fkte  of  Outis,  to  be  devoured  last,  has  perhaps  been  the  motive  of 
many  a  suitor  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court. 

We  are  too  deeply  attached  to  the  British  Constitution  to  censure  one 
of  its  essentials,  the  hereditary  peerage ;  but  with  some  remarks  of  on^ 
who  himself  was  the  most  illustrious  of  peers,  we  are  rather  disposed  to 
concur.  Lord  Bacon  says,  that  "  nobility  of  birth  commonlv  abateth 
industry,"  and  that  "  states  that  aim  at  greatness  should  take  heed  how 
their  nobility  do  multiplv  too  fast,  for  that  maketh  the  common  subject 
grow  to  be  a  peasant  and  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and  in  effect 
but  the  gentleman's  labourer."  The  truth  of  these  general  remarks  of 
that  great  philosopher  appears  rather  striking  from  the  fact,  that  the 
Irish  peerage  consists  of  195  persons,  a  number  vastly  disproportionate 
to  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  that  number,  the  estates  of  thirty 
have  been  wholly  or  partially  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. The  minor  notabilities  of  baronets,  counts,  houourables,  and 
members  and  ex-members  of  parliament,  have  also  largely  swelled  the 
list  of  owners  whose  estates  are  being  transferred  to  other  and  more 
vigorous  hands  ;  and  among  these  latter,  perhaps,  may  be  found  the 
case  with  which  we  introduced  the  article.  But  this  particular  revo- 
lution, or  transfer  of  property,  from  titled  to  untitled  owners,  we  do  not 
rejoice  in.  Our  sympathies  would  be  the  reverse  ;  for  *•  it  is  a  reverend 
thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in  decay,  as  to  see  a  fine 
timber  tree  sound  and  perfect ;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient 
noble  family,  which  had  to  stand  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of  time.*' 
The  fact  was,  however,  too  striking  and  important  to  be  passed  in 
silence.     We  cannot  rejoice  at  it,  but  it  may  not  be  a  subject  of  regret. 

Such  then  are  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  vast  revolution 
now  being  worked  out  in  Ireland  by  the  operation  of  the  Incumbered 
Estates  Court.  Much  has  already  been  efiected ;  an  area  equal  to  one- 
sixth,  or  five  large  counties,  of  Ireland  has  been  transferred  to  new  pro* 
prietors,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  has  consistently  kept  pace 
with  this  change  ;  and  yet  much  remains  to  complete  this  revolution. 
Estates,  to  the  extent  of  ^00,000  per  annum,  are  still  within  the  juris- 
diction, but  unsold  by  the  Commissioners.  Some  years  must  neces- 
sarily elapse  before  this  vast  mass  of  property  has  been  brought  into 
market  and  distributed  among  new  proprietors.  The  revolution  in  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland  will  then,  indeed,  have  been  completed  ;  and 
if  the  general  prosperity  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the  population,  should  be  commensu- 
rate with  that  which  has  attended,  and,  we  believe  been  produced  by, 
the  labours  of  the  Commissioners — even  we  would  hope  to  see  the  "  wil- 
derness and  solitary  place  to  be  glad,  and  the  desert  to  rejoice  and 
Mossom  as  the  rose." 
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It  is  not  OUT  intention  to  become  the  eulogists  or  censurers  of  the 
ComniissioDen  of  Incumbered  Estates,  to  defend  all  their  acts,  or  cavil 
at  their  errors  of  judgment.    They  have  had  during  their  existence, 
proloiiged  as  it  has  been  by  the  miserable  expedient  of  "  continuance 
biDs,"  a  most  difficult  and  unpleasant  office  to  discharge,  in  which 
they  hare  displayed  many  admirable  qualities  of  mind,  temper,  tact, 
courtesy,   and  judicial  fitness  for  onerous  duties.     If  at  times  their 
haste  in  selling,  or  rapid  adjudication  of  the  rights  of  parties,  might 
aeem  reprehensible,   it  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  admi- 
nistering a  system,  all  of  which  was  new  by  a  course  of  practice,  novel 
in  itself  and  designed  by  them  to  correct  the  inveterate  abuses  of 
another  court ;  and  that  their  duration,  at  first  limited  to  five  years,  was 
m  effect  a  compulsory  command  by  the  legislature  to  move  swiftly  and  at 
aU  events  surely,  if  possible,  and  that  they  should  be  rather  studious  of 
dmng  a  great  right  than  painfully  and  tediously  anxious  to  avoid  a 
little  wrong.     They  may  perhaps  avail  themselves  of  the  apology  of 
Lord  Carteret :   "  Bes  durse  et  regni  novitas  me  talia  cc^t  moliri." 
They  have  made  few  friends  and  many  active  enemies,  chiefly  amongst 
the  bar  of  Ireland.    That  profession,  now  numbering  in  its  ranks  many 
members  of  the  legislature,  at  first  felt  severely  the  total  deprivation  of 
emoluments  caused  by  the  new  practice  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
loudly  complained  of  every  act  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  as  a 
total  departure  from  the  well-established  rules  of  equity  and  justice. 
Their  complaints  rather  resembled  those  of  a  certain  public-spirited 
indiridual  of  ancient  times,   named  Demetrius,   who  persecuted  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  urged  that,  by  the  teaching  of  Paul,  not  only 
"  his  crafl  was  in  danger  to  be  set  at  nought,  but  also  that  the  temple  of 
the  great  goddess  Diana  was  likely  to  be  despised."     Few  there  are  who 
could  believe  that  zeal  for  the  temple  of  Diana  much  actuated  this 
votary,  and  the  complaint  of  the  bar  that  the  temple  of  justice  was 
degraded  by  the  Commissioners  is  something  similar.     Their  crafl  was 
set  at  nought,  and  it  was  only  natural  to  see  in  this  the  setting  at 
nought  also  of  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  of  which  they  had  been 
hitherto   the  well-paid    and  necessary  exponents.     The  tribunal  is, 
however,  anomalous.     It  was  introduced  by  an  imperative  necessity, 
and  should  not  be  permitted  to  outlast  the  cause  of  its  introduction  ; 
and  some  well-devised  mode  of  uniting  its  advantages,  procedure,  and 
fi>rms  vnth  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  land  would,  we  believe,  meet 
universal  approval.     Timely  and  well-considered  legislation,  especially 
on  any  branch  of  the  administration  of  justice,  is  now  most  rarely  seen, 
and  accident,  most  probably,  will  perpetuate  or  determine  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court — ^the  unhonoured  instrument  in  effecting  our  latest 
social  revolution — the  r^neration  of  Ireland. 
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'*  I  saw  young  HaiTj>  with  hia  beaTer  on^ 
Hit  coisies  on  his  thighs^  gallantly  armedf 
Bise  from  the  sround  like  feathered  Mercury ; 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat» 
As  if  an  an^el  dropped  down  from  the  douds* 
To  turn  and  unnd  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noole  horsemanship.  •• 

— HbhatIV.,  IbvPaHt. 

On  Wednesday  Uie  fint  of  April,  I  fbnnd  myself  at  the  Pftddington 
station,  in  order  to  start  for  Reading,  where  soms  electioneering 
business  called  me,  and  for  whidi  place  I  had  taken  a  Tetum*ticket% 
Nothing  was  more  remote  from  my  thoughts  than  the  idea  that  I  was 

r>ing  ont  hunting,  a  pursuit  which,  although  fbrmerly  much  deroted  to» 
have  long  since  relinquished  for  mors  urgent  but  less  amusing  ocoa* 
pation.  My  curiosity,  however,  was  so  mudi  aroused  by  perceiving 
upon  the  platform  of  the  station  a  sprinkling  of  smart  top-boots,  8purs> 
and  hunting-whips,  that  I  was  led  to  inquire  what  hunting  was  on  tbiB 
tapU  for  the  day.  I  was  informed  that  Prinoe  Albert's  Harriers  were 
to  meet  at  Salt  Hill,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to  join  them. 

While  I  was  in  conversation  with  my  courteous  informant,  a  roral 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  station,  and  from  it  issued  his 
Royal  Highness,  accompanied  by  his  tutor,  Mr.  Qibbs.  They  pnH 
eeeded  to  the  carriage  that  was  prepared  for  them,  followed  by  footmm 
bearing  a  due  provision  of  carpet-bags,  railroad-wrappers,  &o.  la 
passing  by  the  groups  of  passengers  collected  on  the  platform,  I  bad  an 
opportunity  of  closely  observing  the  young  Prince,  as  he  graciously 
noticed  the  marks  of  respect  paid  to  him  by  all  those  who  recognised 
his  Royal  Highness. 

The  interest  with  which  we  regard  the  heir  apparent  to  a  mighty 
empire  is  at  once  so  natural  and  intense,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  eye 
or  the  judgment  to  shake  off  its  influence ;  but,  putting  aside  tmt 
absorbing  prtst^e^  Albert  Prince  of  Wales  is  a  charming  youth.  I 
never  saw  a  son  who  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  at  the  same  time  to 
both  his  parents. 

As  I  stated  befbre,  I  had  taken  my  place  for  Reading ;  but  before  I 
got  to  Hanwell  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  abandon  the  train  «( 
Slough,  and  proceed  by  a  later  one  to  my  destination.  I  learned  from 
my  sporting  fellow-travellers  that  this  was  to  be  the  last  day  of  the 
season  for  Prince  Albert's;  Harriers,  that  the  hounds  were  to  meet  at 
Mr.  Aldridge's  Farm,  and  hunt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  day  and  season  were  to  close  by  a  dinner  at  the  far-f^med 
Windmill  at  Salt  Hill,  where  Colonel  Hood,  at  once  a  high-bred 
gentleman,  a  bold  rider,  a  first-rate  sportsman,  and  who  has  the 
direction  of  the  Prince  Consort's  Harriers,  was  to  preside,  and  where 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  country  were  to  meet  the  yeomeu 
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fiurmen  of  the  neighbonrhood.  These  latter,  a  class  of  men  who  are  at 
DBce  enlightetied,  inteUigeut,  and  highly  respectable,  and  wh^,  from 
frequent  intercoorse  and  identity  of  pursuits  with  their  superiors  in 
mnk^  have  learned  to  render  that  respect  which  is  always  due  to  an 
exited  position,  without  surrendering  one  particle  of  that  proud  inde- 
pendence of  feeling  which  places  an  upright  and  honest  man  on  a  level 
with  all  others  in  me  moral  scale. 

This  programme,  therefore,  of  the  day's  performances  decided  me  to 

ato{»  at  Slough,  lind  proceed  humbly  on  foot  to  the  scene  of  action,  not 

ftbove  a  mile  fifom  the  Station.    However,  on  arriving  there,  where 

Colonel  Hood  was  awaiting  his  Royal  Highness,  I  had  the  good  fortune 

to  meet  an  old  ally>  a  livery  stable-keeper,  who-,  in  days  gone  by,  had 

the  care  of  my  hunters.    T^Uine  him  my  object,  he  obligingly  placed 

at  my  disposal  a  very  diever  hack,  which  was  sure  to  do  all  that  my 

nuunbi^ns  Views  required.    Thus  equipped,  I  proceeded  to  the  Meet 

at   Mr.   Aldridge's,  where,  during  the  delay  i   had  encountered  in 

getting  my  horse,  the  I^nce  had  taken  some  refVeshment.     I  fbund 

aim  mounting  his  pony,  under  the  immediate  attendance  of  Mr.  Charles 

Darisi  her  Majesty's  huntsman,  to  who»e  experience  and  instruction 

the  young  i^oyal  sportsman  is  entrusted.    Davis  has  nothing  whatever 

to  do  with  the  management  of  the  Harriers,  which  is  quite  a  different 

establishment  fVom  the  Royal  Stag  Hounds.      They  are,  however, 

admirably  appointed,  and  are  hunted  by  young  King,  the  brother  of 

Harry  King,  who  is  Davis'  first  whip ;  so  that  Davis  comes  out  on 

these  occasions  solely  in  the  capacity  ror  which  Nature  intended  him — 

a  gendeman — a  posi^n  which  he  carries  with  him  into  every  other 

sttoation  of  lif(^  and  which  has  dignified  his  career  in  such  a  way  as  to 

obtain  for  him  worid-wide  popularity  and  respect.     Physically  speak- 

taf^  Davis  is  wonderful.     I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and 

then  he  looked  an  old  one ;  and  now  that  he  is  unquestionably  old,  he 

very  «early  looks  young— certainly,  in  mind,  manners,  and  energy,  he 

is  so.     Davis'  dress  is  as  perfect  as  his  address.    His  clothes,  made 

in  the  petfbction  of  the  fashion,  are  without  one  particle  of  either 

fbppish  or  snobbish  eccentricity  ;  and  then,  such  boots  and  breeches ! 

Aaheton  Smith  used  to  say  that  no  man  could  ride  across  Leicestershire 

who  bad  a  calf  to  his  leg.     I  am  not  inclined  altogether  to  agree  with 

diat  Ntestor  of  the  Chase  ih  his  assertion.    I  have  known  remarkable 

instances  to  the  contrary.     Had  he  said  that  no  man  with  a  calf  to  his 

leg  could  show  off  a  top-boot  to  advantage,  I  should  concur  with  him ; 

bat  we  would  both  admit  that  Davis'  legs  and  boots,  in  a  hunting 

point  of  view,  are  perfection.     Lord  Jersey  once  said,  that  if  on  the 

eoast  of  Norway  he  were  to  pick  up  Davis'  boot  and  leg,  he  would 

immediately  pack  them  up  and  send  them  to  Windsor  Castle,  knowing 

that  they  could  belong  to  no  other  living  individual. 

We  proceeded  leisurely  to  the  hunting*ground,  which  lay  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Bath-road  from  Mr.  Aldridge's,  and  as  sometime  was 
spent  in  looking  for  a  hare,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  from 
Davis,  with  whom  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  of  many  years'  standing, 
several  interesting  particulars  respecting  his  young  pupU,  who  was  the 
object  of  so  much  attention  on  the  present  occasion.  First  of  all,  as 
to  Uie  immedkte  branch  of  the  Prince's  education^  which  was  intrusted 
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to  the  veteran^  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  not  only  much  to  inculcate, 
hut  much  to  unteach  ;  his  seat  had  heen  originally  fonned  on  the  stiff 
model  of  the  riding  schools  ;  "  but,"  said  Davis,  *'  all  that  has  been 
done  away  wiUi,  and  I  am  beginning  to  get  a  little  bit  of  an  angle  at  the 
knee."  He  told  me  many  anecdotes  of  the  Prince,  highly  characteristic 
of  a  fine,  wann-hearted,  unaffected  boy,  always  asking  for  advice  and 
information,  and  always  grateful  for  it  when  obtained.  An  instance 
which  he  gave  of  his  unse&sh  and  considerate  disposition  at  once  speaks 
volumes.  One  day  when  it  was  getting  late,  and  there  was  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  they  should  return  home  or  continue  their  sport,  his 
Roycd  Highness  had  decided  to  persevere,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
rain  which  was  falling.  He  suddenly,  however,  changed  his  determina- 
tion, saying,  "  No,  no,  it  is  not  fair  upon  Mr.  Davis  ;  we  have  only 
two  miles  to  ride  to  Slough  to  meet  the  train  which  brings  us  to  Lon- 
don, and  he  has  thirteen  miles  to  ride  home  to  Swinly  in  the  rain,  and 
to-morrow  he  has  to  hunt  his  own  hounds." 

But  an  accident,  of  which  Davis  gave  me  an  account  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  which  might  have  had  a  tragical  termination,  occurred 
on  the  very  first  day  of  his  coming  out  hunting.  At  the  time  it  was 
kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  occasion  slarm  in  the  highest  and 
teuderest  quarters,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  mystery,  and  it 
may  he  confidently  hoped  that  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  the 
youthful  Nimrod  has  since  acquired  will  be  full  security  against  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  catastrophe.  The  pony  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
rode  on  that  day,  although  a  lovely  animal,  was  rather  too  much  for 
him,  and  overpulled  him  in  its  anxiety  to  be  near  the  hounds,  which, 
after  running  rapidly  through  a  grass  field,  had  crossed  one  of  those 
deep,  narrow  lanes  which  abound  in  that  part  of  Buckinghamshire^  and 
which  require  great  dexterity  in  both  man  and  horse  to  get  into  and  to  get 
out  of  with  safety.  In  the  corner  of  the  field  there  was  one  of  those 
small  gates,  called  hatch-gates,  made  to  faciUtate  the  passage  of  pedes- 
trians. The  Prince's  pony  rushed  at  it,  jumped  it  in  a  flying-leap,  clear- 
ing the  lane,  which  was  so  deep  that  he  flew  over  a  man  and  horse  that 
were  standing  in  it  without  touching  them,  and  violently  struck  the 
opposite  bank,  the  shock  bringing  down  Prince  and  pony.  The  ''Field" 
stood  affhast,  and  were  only  relieved  from  the  stupor  and  terror  into 
which  they  had  been  thrown,  by  hearing  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  royal 
boy  calling  out,  "  Well,  come,  that's  a  cropper."  It  was  deemed  advis- 
able that  he  should  ride  that  pony  no  more,  at  least  for  the  present, 
and  he  returned  to  Windsor  Castle  nothing  the  worse  for  the  accident, 
and  rejoicing  in  the  testimony  borne  to  his  bold  riding,  by  his  broken 
hat  and  soiled  clothes;  nevertheless,  the  terror  created  by  the  occurrence 
weighed  for  a  length  of  time  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
Poor  Davis  declared  to  me,  that  for  a  week  he  was  haunted  with  night- 
mare and  visions  (as  he  expressed  it)  of  being  in  at  his  own  dea^,  and 
hanging  on  Tower  Hill. 

This  gloomy  anecdote  was  interrupted  by  the  cheering  cry  of  "Gone 
away  I "  A  hare  jumped  up  before  the  hounds,  and  for  five-and-twenty  mi- 
nutes afiforded  as  pretty  a  run  as  I  ever  witnessed ;  mind,  I  do  not  say  as  I 
ever  rode,  for  I  did  not  ride  a  yard  of  it,  having  neither  the  material  under 
me  nor  the  pluck  within  me  to  do  so ;  but  I  took  up  a  sort  of  a  Wel- 
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lington  position  upon  a  high  railroad  bridge  (The  Great  Western  runs 
throagb  the  coantry),  from  which,  hke  a  general,  I  could  observe  and 
criticise  the  proceedings  of  my  troops,  all  of  which  passed  and  repassed 
before  me  en  diorama  ;  the  circuitous  course  taken  by  the  hare  being 
Tery  fayourable  to  such  observations.  Two  lone  circuits  did  she  make, 
and  ultimately  saved  her  life  by  gaining  Stoke  Park,  where  there  is  a 
hare-preserve ;  which,  consequenuy,  entails  the  necessity  of  whipping-off 
the  hounds  whenever  they  approach  it.  The  country  run  over  was 
charming — fine,  large,  open  fields,  with  small,  low  brushing  fences, 
which  it  was  quite  a  luxury  to  fly  over. 

The  young  Prince  rode  not  only  ^edlantly  but  independently ;  Davis 
and  he  riding  in  couples,  the  Prince  as  often,  indeed  oftener  than  other- 
wise^ leading  (I  fancy  the  old  one  lent  himself  wisely  and  courtier-like 
io  such  a  state  of  things).  As  to  the  rest  of  the  field  there  was  no 
attempt  to  show  any  servile  deference  to  the  lion  of  the  day,  t^trj  one 
rode  for  himself  without  reference  to  who  might  be  before  or  behind 
him.  If  at  any  time  the  Prince  was  first,  it  was  because  his  bold  and 
judicious  riding  entitled  him  to  be  there ;  and  when  he  happened  to  be 
behind  he  manfully  struggled  to  better  his  position.  This  state  of 
things  vividly  contrasts  with  what  I  remember  in  my  boyish  days,  when 
hunting  in  France  with  the  late  King  Charles  X.,  then  Comte  d'Artois, 
and  his  son  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  in  the  Forest  of  St.  Germain. 
Wishing  to  get  as  much  for  my  money  as  I  could  out  of  the  wretched 
hired  hack  I  was  riding,  I  ventured  to  gallop  before  the  great  swelU ;  le 
Grand  Yeneur  rode  savagely  up  to  me  and  roared  at  me  as  if  about  to 
send  me  to  the  galleys,  *'  Monsieur  il  ne  faut  pas  devancer  les  Princes ; 
Monsieur  contentez  vous  de  les  suivre."  I  took  the  hint,  and  at  the 
same  time  formed  a  resolution  never  to  hunt  again  where  such  humbugging 
etiquette  was  to  be  observed.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  now  "  they 
manage  these  things  better  in  France" — the  Princes  of  the  Orleanist 
dynasty  having  made  great  progress  in  their  approaches  to  that  model 
republic^ — a  well  regulated  hunting  field. 

When  the  run  terminated  I  descended  from  my  observatory  and  joined 
the  jolly  group,  where  no  countenance  or  voice  evinced  happier  excite- 
ment than  those  of  "  England's  Hope,"  the  young  Prince  of  Wales. 
In  looking  for  another  hare  some  delay  occurred,  which  made  him  rather 
impatient,  and  in  desponding  tones  I  heard  him  say  to  Davis  that  he 
feared  there  was  an  end  of  the  day's  sport.  The  veteran  somewhat  re- 
provingly said,  ''  Your  Royal  Highness  must  learn  that  the  first  motto 
of  a  sportsman  ought  to  be  "  ni/  de9perandum»^  and,  as  a  practical  illus- 
stration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  doctrine,  a  hare  jumped  up  almost  from 
under  the  feet  of  the  Prince's  pony.  We  had  now  got  into  a  country 
of  a  different  description,  such  as  required  more  of  a  workman  than 
the  very  easy  one  ridden  over  in  the  first  run.  We  had  got  amongst 
what  Christie  Boyle,  an  euphuistic  Irish  servant  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
used  to  call  "  the  inthrinsic  leaps."  I  gallantly  stuck  to  the  lanes, 
unless  I  could  see  my  way  to  a  line  of  gates,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
fat  parson,  as  little  disposed  to  hurt  himself  as  I  was.  This  run  was 
less  brilliant  than  the  first,  but  more  satisfactory  in  a  sporting  point  of 
view ;  for  after  running  for  forty  minutes,  the  hounds  gallantly  and 
creditably  killed  their  hare. 

VOL,  I.  /^  I 
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Some  intefiestUig  episodes  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  run.  TheM 
was  no  deficiency  of  mud- stained  coats  and  broken  bats,  and  occasionally 
might  be  observed  a  stray  horse  without  his  rider,  taking  unceremo- 
niously the  lead  of  hounds  and  horses. 

One  event  I  witnessed  which  much  interested  me,   although  the 
interest  was  for  a  moment  mingled  with  alarm.    My  fat  parson  and  I 
hfiviug  seen  the  hare  pass  through  a  hedge  impossible  for  horses,  took 
up  a  position  to  see  how  the  field  would  negociate  the  difficulty.    There 
was  but  one  comer  through  which  daylight  could  be  seen  into  the  next 
field,  for  which  every  one  galloped,  but  where  every  one  pulled  up — ^for, 
believe  me>  the  place  was  by  no  means  enticing.    It  was  a  place  which 
the  passage  of  cattle  had  rendered  so  slippery  and  greasy,  that  to  jump 
on  it  was  most  dangerous,  and  to  clear  it  in  a  fly  out  of  the  question. 
A  considerable  pause  and  hesitation  ensued,  when  an  old  Irish  gentle* 
man,  with  a  white  head  and  a  pair  of  enormous  black  boots,  and  riding 
a  horse  apparently  as  old  and  Irish  as  himself,  literally  crawled  up  the 
bank  in  that  way  in  which  Irish  horses  alone  can  solve  such  a  problem. 
'J  his  at  once  decided  the  Prince  to  face  the  difficulty ;  but  from  the  delay 
which  had  takeq  place,  and  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  of  horses  about 
him,  his  pony  had  become  impatient,  and  the  moment  he  was  called 
upon  to  go  forward,  he  leaped  at  once  from  a  distance  fully  two  yards 
greater  than  he  ought  to  have  done ;  and  what  rendered  the  effort  mor^ 
periIoi|8  was,  that  he  leaped  in  an  oblique  direction,  the  Prince  all  the 
time  holding  him  tight  and  short  by  the  head  (a  great  error  under  such 
circumstances).     For  a  mpment  this  rendered  the  chance  of  the  rider 
pulling  the  horse  back  rather  iniminent ;  but  Davis,  with  the  eye  of  a 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  voice  of  a  boatswain,  roared  out,  **  Drop  your 
hand  to  him,  your  Royal  Highness.'*  The  admonition  was  not  lost,  down 
went  the  hand,  and  the  royal  freight  was  safely  landed  in  the  next  field. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Davis  followed  in  his  usual  masterly  style,  and 
both  he  and  his  pupil  galloped  up  to  the  Hibernian,   whom   Davis 
addressing  by  his  name,  which,  as  far  as  1  could  catch  the  sound,  was 
Mr.  O'firamble  (I  know  it  was  Mr.  O'Something),  said  to  him,  <'I  told 
his   Royal  Highness,  sir,   this   morning  that  he  might  follow  you, 
fpr  that  I  have  been  trying  to  catch  you  for  the  last  two-and-thirty 
years." 

At  the  death  of  the  second  hare  I  made  my  retreat,  leaving  the  *'  Field" 
to  continue  the  sport,  his  Royal  Highness  in  no  wav  disposed  to 
surrender.  I  caught  the  down  express  for  Reading,  and  m  less  than  an 
hour  was  plunged  into  all  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  electioneering  politics, 
and  doomed  to  listen  to  all  the  common-place  doctrines  of  levelling 
demagogues,  who,  in  trite  platitudes,  foretold  the  dislocation  of  Con- 
stitutions and  the  fall  of  Dynasties.  I  gave  a  nudge  to  an  alarmed- 
looking  farmer,  and  said,  I  know  a  dodge  worth  two  of  that.  I  have 
been  out  hunting  this  morning  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  "  The 
Hope  of  England"  hfts  let  go  its  anchor  in  the  heart  of  the  British 
yeoman. 
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'^Tempora  mutantur  nos  et  mutamiir  in  iUIs." 

Whatever  Cuvier  or  Bufibn  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
man,  after  his  meals,  is  a  ruminant  animal — if  not  corporeally,  certainly 
mentally.  The  hour  after  break&st  especially  is,  to  me  at  least,  one  so 
well  adapted  for 

*'  Cbewing  the  end  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy," 

that  I  always  strive  to  snatch  it  fVom  its  busy  oorapanions,  and  revri  in 
the /or  nientg  it  afibrds. 

Mistake  me  not,  oh,  reader  I  Tht/ar  nienU  of  wfaieh  I  speak  is  not 
a  proitleas,  sopoHfic  lassitude  of  body  and  mind,  such  as  would  seem 
to  be  the  case  with  yonder  quadrupeds!  ruminant  (my  one  milch  oow), 
whieh  stares  at  me  with  vacant  eye,  as  I  look  at  her  through  my  study 
window ;  her  only  motion,  as  she  lies  on  her  side,  being  Uie  revolving 
jaw,  or  the  occasional  whisk  of  her  tail  to  rid  herself  of  entomological  ' 
tormentors.  No!  with  me  the  ruminating  hour  is,  perhaps,  the  busiest 
of  the  day.  The  body  indeed  is  at  rest — the  mind  at  work.  I  knock 
off  the  manacles  that  enohain  it  for  the  rest  of  the  day  to  the  dull  busi- 
ness of  life,  and,  like  a  schoolboy  released  fVom  his  task,  it  rushes  forth 
to  run  riot,  and  commit  any  extravagant  freak  that  seemeth  best  to  it, 
in  the  fields  of  fancy. 

I  assist  him  in  any  direction  in  which  he  desire^  to  travel.  Is  it  sum- 
mer? I  ramble  pensively  in  the  two-acre  paddock  that  affords  suste- 
nance to  the  above-mentioned  cow,  with  vacuous  eye,  uncertain  step, 
and  hands  plunged  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  my  pockets,  as  if  in 
search  of  an  idea  there.  Being  unprovided  by  nature  with  the  cud  sup- 
plied to  corporeal  ruminants,  1  supply  the  deficiency  with  a  fragrant 
navannah.  The  ignited  tip  glows  brightly,  the  suggestive  fnmes  ascend, 
and  lo  !  connecting  itself,  as  though  it  were  a  locomotive  engine,  to  the 
train  of  thought  in  the  mind's  terminus,  with  a  very  few  preliminary 
pnfEs,  we  are  off— far  enough  away  from  the  paddock,  the  cow,  and 
myself;  booked  through  to  the  realms  of  fancy. 

Is  it  winter  7  The  scene  only  is  chaneed.  A  brisk  fire,  half  coal, 
half  wood,  crackles  and  hisses  in  my  study  grate ;  I  vibrate  slowly  and 
contemplatively  before  it,  in  the  most  luxurious  of  rocking  chairs  ;  the 
loeomotive  cigar  b  exclumged  for  six  feet  of  perforated  cherry-stick,  hav- 
ing a  ierra  ooita  bowl  at  one  extremity,  and  my  mouth  at  the  other. 
T&  process  of  getting  up  steam  is  thus  repeated — puff,  puff,  away  we 
go! 

It  is  hard  to  say  in  what  manner  my  thoughts  choose  for  themselves 
the  direction  in  which  they  would  stray ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  I  do  not 
dehb^ately  interfere  with  the  selection.  It  seems,  however,  that  these 
waking  dr^uns  of  mine  adopt  the  plan  often  employed  bv  their  brethren 
of  slomber,  and  take,  as  their  starting  point,  some  subject  which  hat 
lately  interested  me.  Thus,  on  the  morning  on  which  the  penning  of 
this  artide  ftrst  wagg^U^  ilsclf|  scarcely  had  the  chair  hegaaAo^^dh 
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or  the  locomotive  to  draw^  when  my  eye  was  casually  arrested  by  the 
morniiig  edition  of  the  TimeSy  which  lay  perused  on  the  floor  by  my 
side. 

The  first  reflection  it  called  up  was  personal  and  economic — what  a 
cheap  sixpenn'orth !— sixteen  pages,  with  eight  columns  of  small  print 
to  each,  and  all  for  sixpence  I  Think  of  the  staff— the  writers,  editors, 
sub-editors,  correctors  of  the  press,  compositors,  printers'-de?ib,  en- 
gineers, stokers,  pokers,  &c,  in  longo  ordine,  requisite  to  furnish  daily 
to  the  world  a  work  which  a  rough  statistical  examination  will  show  to 
contain  nearly  as  much  printing  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  modem  fashionable 
three-volume  novel.  Consider  the  mere  cost  of  paper,  stamps,  inks,  types, 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  per  centage  on  outlay ;  and  then,  as  a 
per  contra,  think  (if  you  have  a  strong  head,  and  are  not  afraid  of  being 
giddy)  of  the  circulation  requisite  to  make  such  a  speculation  pay  as 
payeth  the  I'imes.  What  is  its  circulation  ? — good  sooth  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  feel  assured  that  were  it  placed  before  me  in  figures,  and  I 
desired  to  declare  it,  I  should  (notwithstanding  I  commenced  orthodoxly 
to  tot  units,  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  &c.)  break  down  long  before 
arriving  at  the  amount.  No  !  the  circulation  of  the  Times  is  to  me  a  tjrpe 
of  immensity,  and  conveys  the  same  set  of  ideas  as  does  a  statement  of 
the  number  of  miles  between  the  earth  and  fixed  stars,  or  some  of  the 
statistical  computations  of  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head. 

"The  Times — Past,  Present,  Future!"  What  a  comprehen- 
sive title — what  a  magnificent  promise — what  a  ^nd  fulfilment !  To 
its  great  heart  in  Printinghouse-square  flows  a  daily  stream  of  informa- 
tion from  every  point  of  the  compass — every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
next  pulsation  sends  it  forth  again  refined,  condensed,  and  suited  to  the 
body  corporate.  Ubiquitous  broad-sheet !  where — from  the  palaces  of 
royalty  to  those  of  gin — shall  we  wander  and  find  thee  not?  Diurnal 
historian  of  the  world's  events,  from  the  overthrow  of  dynasties  to  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  tripe-merchant — where  is  he  who,  on  perusing  thee,  will 
not,  in  the  stereotyped  language  of  one  of  thy  advertisements,  "  hear 
something  to  his  advantage,"  or  the  contrary. 

And  its  power— it's  influence — think  of  that.  I'll  write  to  the  TimeSf 
shouts  indignant  Brown,  Jones,  or  Robinson,  to  some  Barrabas  of  a 
foreign  innkeeper,  as  touching  a  chai^  of  deux  francs'  et  demi  for  a 
bain  auxpieda,  or  an  item  for  an  unilluminated  bougie;  and  Barrabas,  if 
he  believes  Brown,  and  thinks  that  the  Tiinee  will  interfere,  expunges  the 
bougie,  and  makes  a  present  of  the  bain  aux  pieds.  Ancient  unredressed 
public  grievances  shudder  at  the  very  notion  that  the  Times  is  about  to 
step  their  way.  Continental  governments  impotently  curse  and  growl 
whenever  the  Times  puts  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  any  nice  little  bit  of 
monarchical  despotic  villainy — gibbeting  and  pillor^ng  such  offenders 
before  the  eyes  of  civilized  Europe,  as  only  the  Times  knows  how.  And 
at  home,  who  knows  how  narrowly  the  brond-sheet  is  scrutinised  by  the 
man  at  the  helm,  to  gather  how  far  he  may  go  without  awaking  the 
thunders  of  Printinghouse-square. 

Then,  again,  how  dearly  is  it  cherished,  and  yet  how  scurrilously  abused 
by  the  same  people.  Taxed  on  all  sides  by  its  opponents  with  all  the 
sins,  moral  or  political,  under  heaven — how  these  same  opponents  would 
storm  and  grunble  did  any  accident  delay  its  appearance  on  the  club- 
table,  or  in  the  morning  post-bag.    Other  papers,  whos^erv  existence 
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depend  npon  their  nnswening  adherence  to  oertaia  party  doctrines, 
seize  vith  delight  upon  an  occasion  when  their  giant  antagonist  thinks 
fit  npon  any  matter  to  exhibit  signs  of  tergiversation ;  but  that  giant 
laoghs  to  scorn  soch  a  trifle :  friend  or  foe,  all  is  alike  to  him — all 
bring  grist  to  his  mill. 

How  is  this?  What  circumstances,  fortnitons  or  otherwise,  hare 
concarred.  together  to  raise  this  hterary  Mont  Blanc  above  his  fellows? 
Is  the  key  to  this  riddle  to  be  found  in  the  accuracy,  originality,  and 
eariiness  of  its  information,  and  in  the  undoubted  ability  and  talent 
devoted  to  its  service  ?  Originally  most  certainly,  and  at  present  to  a 
great  extent;  yet  this  alone  would  never  suffice  as  an  explanation. 
We  must  search  deeper  for  the  anaglyph  to  the  hieroglyph,  and,  per« 
haps,  we  may  find  that  the  secret  not  only  of  its  success,  but  of  its 
chamelion  changes,  may  be  accounted  for  and  divulged  in  two  short 
words.  The  Times  is  the  official  organ  of  no  party,  technically  speakings 
becanse  it  is  the  organ  of  a  party  whose  representatives  may  be  found 
sitting  alike  on  ministerial  or  opposition  benches.  The  Time$  is  the 
organ  of  the  vox  populi !  Not  the  vox  popttli  of  the  democrat,  who 
narrows  the  term,  "  the  people,"  till  it  admits  within  its  pale  only  the 
scnm  of  the  nation — men  who  have  all  to  win  and  nought  to  lose,  and 
who  yelp  and  snap  at  institutions  which  they  are  as  anxious  to  destroy 
as  nnable  to  replace  with  better — not  the  vox  populi  of  the  favoured 
few,  who  are,  so  to  speak,  born  to  fit  the  soil  seats  of  *'  place'*  (nay  for 
whom,  in  some  instances,  the  soft  scats  are  made  to  order),  and  to 
whom  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  bounded  by  the  cordon  of  "  society" — 
a  barrier,  through  which  the  roar  of  the  outer  world  strikes  distantly, 
faintly,  unheeded,  on  the  ear.  But  the  vox  populi  of  which  the  Times 
is  the  representative,  is  the  voice  of  the  genius — the  intellect— the 
common  sense  of  all  parties,  whether  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical ;  and 
this,  we  believe,  is  why  it,  exercises  a  stupendous  power,  not  only  over 
our  own  statesmen  at  home,  but  our  foreign  diplomatists  and  govern- 
ments abroad,  which  they  feel  and  dare  not  provoke.  Ambassadors  or 
ministers  may  be  bribed  or  humbugged,  but  there  is  no  trifling  with  the 
people,  or  the  people*s  organ.  Incapables  may,  and  (curious  to  say) 
sometimes  are,  placed  into  situations  of  high  trust  and  responsibility;  but 
whenever  this  seems  about  to  become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception, 
the  discontent  of  the  people  boils  over  with  a  warning  hiss  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times^  and  seldom,  indeed,  is  that  warning  disregarded. 

Terrific  position!  Fearful  responsibility!  Who  is  tjfie  Jupiter  of 
this  literary  Olympus,  to  whose  judgment  is  confided  the  hurling  of  the 
thnnderbolts  in  the  arsenal  of  the  Times  ?  Is  a  Smith,  a  Jones,  a  Brown, 
the  dread  mortal  who  signs  himself  editor  ?  Is  he  a  man,  the  weight 
of  whose  burden  has  rendered  him  misanthropic,  saturnine,  care-oppres- 
sed— or  has  use  rendered  him  so  callous  to  his  position,  that  he  can 
meet  with  his  fellow-men,  and  feel  himself  to  be  one  of  themselves,  not  a 
being  of  some  higher  order?  I  cannot  tell;  but  this  I  know,  that  was 
the  office,  with  all  its  emoluments  (and,  that  they  are  not  small,  I  can 
readily  conceive)  offered  to  me,  and  was  I — literary  pigmy  that  I  am — 
qualified  to  grapple  with  the  duties,  I  should  still  exclaim  with  the 
gentleman  who  repudiates  popedom  in  the  well-known  song — 

*'  I  would  not  that  I  were  the" — ^Editor  of  the  Times^  j 
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Another  point  from  which  to  regard  the  tVm«#  is,  that  frotn  wWch  it« 
adyertisement  sheet  comes  in  view.  Some  people  Would  as  soon  think 
of  sitting  down  to  an  hour's  quiet  study  of  Johnson's  Dictionary,  as  to 
the  perusal  of  the  Timee  advertisement  sheet— look  upon  it,  in  fact,  as  the 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  a  provision  of  nature  no  douht  extremely  ser- 
ticeable  for  the  health  o*  the  nut,  but,  as  fkr  as  the  eating  goes,  rather 
a  bore  than  otherwise.  Not  so  do  I  regard  it.  Those  endless  columns 
of  small  print  of  uninviting  exterior,  and  (it  must  b^  admitted)  for  the 
most  part  uninteresting  nutter,  afford  to  the  speculative  mind  food  of 
a  very  rich  and  varied  kind  indeed.  Each  separate  advertisement 
contains,  could  we  but  get  at  it,  a  history  of  its  own.  The  struggles 
of  a  life— the  dream  of  an  enthusiast — the  trickery  of  the  dishonest — 
the  triumphs  of  honest  labour.  Here  you  have,  charted  before  your 
eyes  in  a  glance,  the  pageant  of  life — the  dance  of  death  I  From 
the  bassinet,  ready  to  receive  mankind  on  his  entrance  into  this 
busy  world,  to  the  undertaker's  hearse-and-six,  awaiting  to  carry  him  to 
his  rest  in  the  grave,  when  his  toil  shall  be  over,  nothing  is  omitted. 
The  severe  and  sturdy  little  band  of  the  necessities  of  liffe,  jostle 
against  the  vast  and  motley  crew  of  luxuries  and  extravagances.  Th6 
ships  that  are  to  carry  from  their  native  land,  perhaps  for  ever,  sore 
hearts  but  hopeful  spirits,  and  leave  behind  still  sorer  hearts  which 
Hope  refuses  to  heal.  Then,  again,  comes  that  mysterious  column,  the 
second,  where  personality  intrudes,  and  where  often  the  romance  of  life 
peeps  out.  Whose  ctinosity  has  not  been  awakened  by  the  startling 
and  laconic  announcement  of  "  No  door-mat  to-night;"  or  the  incom- 
prehensible "  Xy  mnoglb  srgtmp  plo  qtso  ?"  &c.,  &c.  Can  there  be  in 
the  pseudo-pathos  of  fiction  anything  that  goes  more  directly  to  the 
heart  and  sympathies  of  a  reader,  than  '*an  imploring  appeal  to 
Margaret  to  return  to  her  sorrowing  parents,  that  all  will  be  forgotten 
and  forgiven,  and  no  allusion  made  to  the  past "?  Numbers  of  similar 
advertisements  are  familar  to  everyone  that  has  ever  given  the  matter  a 
glance  or  a  thought ;  yet  to  the  casual  reader  they  are  wholly  unsug^ 
gestive — ^mines  of  wealth  to  the  student  of  human  nature,  that  the  care- 
less or  the  ignorant  walk  over  unsuspiciously,  unheedingly,  uninterest- 
edly — chiefly,  I  verily  believe,  because  the  sorrows,  the  joys,  the  histories 
the^  contain  are  selections  from  the  realities  of  life,  rather  than  ema- 
nations from  the  brain  of  the  romancer. 

At  this  point  of  the  mental  voyage  fuel  failed  the  locomotive — the 
white  smoke  refused  any  longer  to  gush  forth ;  that  day's  journey  was 
well-nigh  completed.  However,  so  great  had  been  the  pace  before,  that 
the  train  of  thought  still  continued  to  forge  ahead,  urged  on  by  its  own 
impetus ;  and  this  was  the  conclusion  of  its  course. 

Mine  be  the  task,  in  the  pages  of  The  Metropolitan,  to  raise 
a  little  the  drapery  that  veils  these  pictures  of  life,  executed  from  the 
original.  The  advertisement  sheet  of  the  Times  shall  be  mv  text,  upon 
which  I  will  discourse — ^not  without  a  moral — an  end  in  view.  If  the 
hearts  of  my  readers  can  be  opened  ever  so  little  to  the  warm  influences 
of  charity  and  love  to  their  neighbour,  and  the  key  of  *e/^  thrown  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  by  the  recital  of  the  joys,  the  sorrows,  and  the  tri* 
nmphs  of  those  who  move  around  and  among  them,  then  will  my  aim 
he  reached,  and  my  purpose  ennobled. 
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Are  the  tules  which  foUow  troths  or  fictions?  Let  mj  dramatU 
permmtB  decUure  themselves  an*  they  will.  As  for  me,  I  will  respect  their 
mcognito,  and  leave  it  to  yon,  oh,  public !  to  lose  yourselves  in  con- 
jectnres  on  the  subject,  should  your  curiosity  demand  such  a  sacrifice. 
And  now  the  prologue  is  ended — the  actors  at  their  posts — the  play  is 
rcftdy  to  commence,  and  the  curtain  rises  upon  the  first  act — oh,  pku- 
dite!    . 

MO.  I.i»lM   THM   WlLDSailESS. 

She  could  not  tell  I  Sitting  on  a  little  trunk,  a  deep  bonnet  almost 
concealing  her  face,  her  hands  clasped  together,  her  head  bowed  down. 
The  ribbons  in  her  bonnet,  her  cloak,  her  dress — black.  A  child^-a 
mere  child — alone  in  that  vast  Babel,  helpless  and  bewildered  I  Who 
were  her  friends? — where  was  her  home  ? — could  she  not  tell  7 

It  was  a  November  morning,  and  five  o'clock.  A  thick,  chillinff 
London  fog  occupied  the  platform  of  the  railway  station.  The  frosted 
night-train  had  disgorged  its  last  passenger,  the  engine  had  sent  forth 
its  last  scream ;  the  din,  the  clamour,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the 
rattling  of  cabs,  the  echoes  of  horses'  feet,  had  died  away,  and  I,  after 
a  prolonged  Wrangle  with  a  perverse  porter,  who  would  trundle  off  a 
portion  of  my  luggage  to  the  parcel-office,  had  res  cued  my  property,  and 
was  about  to  take  my  departure.  I  passed  close  by  the  soUtary  child. 
Compassion,  I  trust,  rather  than  curiosity,  prompted  the  inquiry — 

'*  Why  are  you  here  all  alone  7  Everyone  else  has  gone.  Have  yon 
no  one  to  meet  you  here  ? — where  are  you  going  to  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell." 

I  had  to  bend  down  very  low  to  catch  her  quavering  reply,  and  could 
hear  the  beating  of  her  heart  more  distinctly  than  her  words. 

*' Where  are  your  friends — ^your  papa — mamma  f" 

'^  Mamma!  oh,  mammal*' 

Her  head  fell  down  upon  her  hands,  and  she  burst  into  an  agony  of 
sobs.     This  would  never  do.     I  took  her  thin,  cold  hand. 

**  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  yourself,  my  dear  child  ?  or  if  you 
have  any  letter  or  direction  with  you  which  can  give  me  any  information 
as  to  your  destination,  let  me  see  it,  and  I  wul  not  leave  you  until  I 
place  you  safely  with  your  friends." 

She  looked  up  quickly,  as  if  I  had  suggested  an  idea  to  her,  and  for 
the  first  time  I  saw  her  face.  There  was  gratitude  in  the  large  soft 
eyes,  but  she  did  not  speak — she  merely  opened  her  cloak,  and  turned 
the  lining  towards  me ;  and,  pinned  there,  I  saw  a  card  on  which  I 
read  these  words — 

"Miss  Hester  Masterton, 
"  Passenger. 
**  To  Mrs.  Brinston's  Academy, 

**  H ,  near  London.** 

This  somewhat  original  label  was  quite  enough  for  me.  In  less  than 
five  minutes  I  was  rattling  in  a  cab  through  the  dreary  streets,  with  the 
little  girFs  hand  fast  in  mine;  and  seven  o'clock  had  not  chimed  from 
the  tower  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  when  I  was  informed  by  the  landlady 
of  my  lodgings  that  she  "  had  put  the  poor  little  dear,  with  her  own 
ands,  into  her  own  bed,  and  that  she  was  sleeping  like  a  lamb^oQlc 
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What  a  mere  scrap  she  appeared  to  be,  when,  some  hours  after,  she 
entered  my  room  ! 

**  Nearly  twelve,"  whispered  my  landlady ;  "  but  who  would  beliere 
it?  Whv,  she's  not  up  to  my  Fanny's  shoulder,  and  she's  not  ten  yet. 
And,"  acided  the  good  woman,  **  when  I  look  at  such  a  tiny  one,  and 
think  of  all  the  sorrow  she  must  have  gone  through,  my  heart  warms 
to  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  child." 

And  who  could  look  at  her  and  not  feel  deeply  interested  ?  The 
infantine  figure,  so  slight  and  fragile — the  thin  face,  so  pale  and  tear- 
furrowed — the  expressive  eyes,  so  full  of  sorrow !  Hard  must  have 
been  the  destiny  that  thrust  such  a  little  one  forth  alone  on  the  Wilder- 
ness of  Life ! 

She  was  quite  self-possessed  now,  and  freely,  and  with  much  intelli- 
gence, told  me  all  she  knew  about  herself. 

She  came  from  the  far  West  of  Ireland.  Papa,  mamma,  herself,  and 
baby,  had  lived  there  by  the  side  of  a  large  lake. 

"Last  spring  baby  became  very  sick,  and  mamma  and  I  never  left 
him  for  many  days  and  nights  ;  but  we  could  not  cure  himi  and  he  died. 
Mamma  fretted  greatly,  oh !  so  very  much  after  him,  and  never  slept 
at  night,  but  kept  awake,  crying.  And  she  never  was  very  strong,  but 
after  baby  died  she  became  so  weak,  and  thin,  and  pale  ;  and  then  she 
got  a  hard,  nasty  cough,  that  never  left  her,  and  that  pained  her  dread- 
fully. And  at  last  she  was  so  ill  that  she  could  scarcely  walk  about ; 
but  in  the  fine,  sunny  mornings  she  would  creep  to  the  large  sycamore- 
tree  close  to  the  door,  and  sit  there  for  hours  with  me,  not  saying  any- 
thing, but  stroking  my  hair  and  looking  in  my  face.  The  doctor  came 
several  times  to  see  her,  and  was  very  kind ;  but  I  know  he  thought  her 
very  ill,  for  I  saw  him  one  day  shaking  his  head  as  he  went  down  the 
lane  from  the  house.  And  soon  she  was  not  able  to  sit  under  the  big 
tree  any  longer,  and  was  obliged  to  stay  in  bed  all  the  day.  And 
I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  all  the  nice  things  we  had  about  the  house 
seemed  to  go  away  one  by  one ;  and  when  mamma  used  to  ask  for 
something  that  she  thought  would  do  her  good,  papa  used  to  say  that 
he  could  not  get  it  for  her — that  he  had  nothing  ;  and  then  he  used  to 
look  very  cross,  and  go  out  of  the  house,  and  bang  the  door  after 
him,  and  we  Would  not  see  him  again  for  a  long  while.  I  don't  know 
what  I  could  have  done,  but  for  the  kind  ladies  at  the  Castle.  Oh  I 
they  were  so  very  kind !  When  they  heard  she  was  so  ill,  they  came 
every  day  to  see  her,  and  brought  such  nice  things — fruit,  and  wine, 
and  jellies,  and  everything  they  thought  she  would  like  ;  and  they  would 
read  out  to  her  during  the  day,  and  sit  up  with  her  all  night  when  she 
was  very  ill  and  could  not  sleep.  At  last  she  was  always  very  ill ;  and 
one  evening  she  made  a  sign  to  me  to  come  close  to  her,  and  she  put 
her  arms  round  me,  and  told  me  she  was  going  away  from  me,  and  said 
many  things  that  will  never  leave  my  heart.  And  I  cried  so  much 
that  they  took  me  away,  and  I  never  saw  her  alive  again.  Oh! 
mamma !  mamma  !  " 

Faithful  little  heart !     How  fondly  it  clung  to  that  one  name. 

My  landlady  here  took  the  child  tenderly  in  her  arms.  "Poor 
lamb,'*  she  said,  «'you  have  had  too  much  sorrow — you  shall  not 
speak  of  it  any  more  now."  And  she  carried  her  away  to  her  own 
apartments. 
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^  The  history  of  my  interesting  little  protege  will  be  made  more  intelli- 
gible by  the  narration  here  of  such  additional  particulars  connected  with 
it  as  she  was  able  to  give  me,  as  we  went  together  on  the  following 

morning  in  a  cab  to  H .     Other  circumstances,  here  mentioned^ 

became  known  to  me  at  a  subsequent  period. 

Her  parents  were  both  very  respectably  connected.  Her  father  was 
the  son  of  a  cadet  of  an  old  but  decaying  family  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  who,  on  a  hundred  acres  of  highly-rented  land,  endeavoured  to 
maintain  the  pretensions  and  position  of  the  high-bom  gentleman. 
Toung  Masterton  was,  therefore,  educated  for  the  arduous  profession 
of  the  gun  and  saddle,  and  with  such  success,  that  at  twenty  he  was  the 
best  shot  and  the  most  daring  rider  in  the  county.  At  five-and-twenty  he 
(much  against  her  parents'  wishes)  married  the  only  child  of  the  Rector 
of  the  parish,  and  with  her  portion  of  ^1,000,  purchased  the  interest  in 
a  small  house  and  farm,  and  betook  himself  to  the  congenial  pursuit  of 
breeding  and  rearing  horses.  But  his  success  was  not  equal  to  his 
skill.  No  man  was  a  better  judge  of  a  horse,  no  man  knew  better  how 
to  buy  or  sell  one,  and  no  man  could  have  been  more  energetic  or  indus- 
trious, and  yet  to  no  man  did  equine  propensities  prove  more  dis- 
astrous— half  his  foals  proved  worthless  weeds,  and  those  that  showed 
any  promise  either  broke  their  backs  in  training,  or  their  knees  when 
just  fit  for  market.  Masterton  abandoned  horses  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  devoted  his  energies  to  agriculture,  but  ill-luck  still  pursued  him. 
He  might  sow  good  com  and  sound  potatoes,  but  he  always  reaped  the 
whirlwind.  Nothing  could  go  well  with  him — work,  toil,  struggle  as  he 
might,  everything  he  touched  turned  to  chaff,  every  step  he  took  was 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  He  was  fast  approaching  the  desperation  of 
insolvent  tenancy,  when  the  Gordian-knot  of  his  difficulties  was  at  once 
severed  by  his  acceptance  of  a  bill  of  ^800  for  the  head  of  his  house» 
his  eldest  cousin,  already  in  the  maelstrom  of  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court.  This,  of  course,  was  decisive.  The  sheriff  and  the  Insolvent 
Court  speedily  followed,  and  in  a  few  months  Masterton  was  a  beggar* 
His  father-in-law  was  dead,  leaving  his  widow  but  poorly  provided  for, 
and  but  little  could  be  expected  from  her ;  but  she  did  all  she  could, 
and  the  result  was,  that  Masterton  was  enabled  to  retire  to  a'small  form 
on  the  shores  of  Loughlonan.  But  here,  too,  his  evil  genius  followed 
him  ;  twenty  acres  is  not  an  extensive  area  on  which  to  support  a  wife 
and  family  in  comfort.  To  one  born  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman  it  was 
impossible ;  and  when  Hester*s  mother  died,  Masterton  was  again  a 
beggar  and  a  desperate  man,  and  gladly  availed  himself  of  a  proposal 
made  to  him  by  Mrs.  Bramwell  (wife  of  the  proprietor  of  Loughlonan 
Castle),  that  the  little  girl  should  be  consigned  to  her  care. 

The  man  had  seen  better  days.  Nor  had  he,  perhaps,  been  always  a 
bmte,  but  disappointment  and  reverses  had  made  him  so  ;  and  what- 
ever tender  or  even  natural  feelings  he  once  might  have  possessed,  had 
long  since  been  crashed  and  obliterated.  If  separation  from  his  only 
child  was  not  to  him  a  positive  relief,  it  was,  at  least,  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference.  As  soon  as  possible,  therefore,  after  his  wife's  death,  he 
converted  the  few  effects  that  still  remained  to  him  into  money,  and 
took  his  departure  for  America.  Nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  him 
since. 

But  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  raised  up  friends  foff^ 
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tlie  little  orphan.  Mrs.  BramweU  took  lier  not  only  to  her  home  but 
to  her  heart,  and  lavished  all  a  mother's  tenderness  upon  her,  a  sym- 
pathy which  went  direct  to  the  sorrowing,  loving  heart  of  the  forlorn  one. 
But  Mrs.  BramweU,  who  was  as  judicious  as  she  was  kind,  and  conscious 
that  much  of  her  little  protege's  happiness  and  success  in  after-life 
depended  upon  receiving  such  an  education  as  would  enable  her  to  buffet 
bravely  and  independently  against  the  unkind  waves  of  life,  resolved 
to  place  her,  as  soon  as  the  first  most  poignant  grief  had  subsided,  id 
some  establishment  where,  under  a  kind  and  Christian  discipline,  she 
might  be  fitted,  on  emerging,  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  governess. 
For  a  long  time  her  deep  sense  of  the  responsibility  she  had  accepted 
caused  her  to  slight  the  claims  of  many  institutions  which  were  brought 
before  her  notice ;  but  when,  at  length,  the  many  and  great  advantaged 
which  Mrs.  Biinston's  academy  offered,  recommended,  as  they  were, 
by  the  highest  testimonials,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  by  moderate  terms^ 
made  such  a  favourable  impression  on  Mrs.  BramweU,  that  she  wrote 
at  once  on  the  subject,  and  received  such  a  satisfactory  reply,  that  a 
short  month  after  found  Hester  and  her  little  ti^unk  m  a  Holyhead 
steamer,  both  carefully  labelled  and  invoiced  to  a  friend  of  Mrs.  BramweU 
in  London,  who  would  meet  her  at  the  station,  and  forward  her  from 
Ihence  to  her  ultimate  destination — Mrs.  Brinston's  academy.  A  slip  of 
the  pen,  however,  had  wel-nigh  frustrated  all  her  benevolent  intentions. 
Mrs.  BramweU  had  named  Thursday  as  that  upon  which  her  protege 
should  be  met,  and  she  arrived  on  "Wednesday  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  I 
found  her,  bewildered  and  alone,  sitting  on  her  Uttle  trunk  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  railway-station. 

To  one  deafened  by  the  roar,  and  stifled  by  the  fog  of  London,  how 

delightful  is  the  quiet  little  village  of  H ,  even  on  a  November  day. 

The  trees,  indeed,  are  leafless,  and  the  fields  bare  and  bleak  ;  but  the 
dingy  pall  of  London  smoke  hangs  not  on  them.  The  air  is  sharp  and 
nipping,  but  stiU  it  is  air,  fresh,  and  untainted,  and  invigorating — air 
^uch  as  the  pallid  citizen  has  never  breathed.  The  sun  glares  not 
iuUen  or  jaundiced  here,  but,  wintry  though  he  be,  sparkles  with 
dazzling  brilliancy  on  the  gossamer  hoar-frost,  which  glistens  on  every 
bough  and  spray,  along  that  charming,  quiet,  out-of-the-way  little  lane» 
that  we  have  just  turned  into.  We  pursue  its  serpentine  course,  until 
we  reach  a  green-gate,  opening  on  the  smoothest  of  avenues  leading  to 
the  neatest  of  Elizabethan  viUas. 

What  a  picture  of  cheerful  comfort  it  presented !  nestling  so  cosily 
among  evergreens,  covered  so  warmly  with  pyrocanthus,  whose  ruddy 
berries  blazed  upon  the  wall — how  symmetrical,  lightsome,  and  unpre- 
tending— ^how  happily  placed,  amid  smiling  landscape  and  majestic  wood« 
land.  Pity  that  the  wall  round  the  long,  narrow  garden  in  the  rear 
was  so  very  high — but  for  it,  one  would  have  wished  to  erase  **  Arbutus 
Grove  *'  from  the  posts  of  the  green  gate,  and  paint  "  Happy  Home  " 
there  instead. 

The  interior,  too,  was  very  bright.  Bright  blaze  from  the  plenteous 
fire,  bright  carpet  on  the  floor,  bright  lustre  in  the  mirrors,  bright  paper 
on  the  waUs,  and  the  brightest  of  bright  smiles  on  Mrs.  Brinston's  very 
bright,  but  somewhat  angular  features.  There  was  no  atmosphere  of 
school  about  her,  or  in  the  room.  No  dreary  globes  in  the  corners,  no 
monster  atlases  on  the  walls.    A  sleek  cat  purred  upon  the  hearth-rug : 
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in  emialTy  sle^k  chiTd,  of  about  ten  or  eleven^  lounged  careleetly  betide 
il.    £yerjthhig  was  yery,  ob  I  so  very  like  *'  Happy  Home." 

The  tenderness  with  which  the  lady  fondled,  and  the  warmth  with 
which  the  ehild  embraced  poor  Hester,  quite  won  my  heart.  And  when 
Mrs.  Brinston,  afler  my  explanation  of  the  ciroumstances  that  caused 
my  appearance  there,  said  in  a  gentle,  feeUng  tone  —  "  Yon  have 
been  very  kind,  sir,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  you  will  not  require 
an  apohigy  for  any  incouYenience  you  may  hare  been  put  to  ;  one 
who  nas  acted  as  you  hate  done,  will  never  regret  having  extended 
Christian  sympathy  to  a  motherless  child  ** — there  was  something 
ao  real^  so  heartfelt  in  her  yoice,  I  felt  conyinced  that  in  Mrs* 
Brinston  the  little  girl  would  find  a  second  mother,  and  that  eyerything 
would  go  well  with  her. 

I  rose  to  take  my  departure. 

**  I  very  much  wish,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  I  could  introduce  you  to 
4iie  rest  of  my  young  people  ;  but  to-day  is  a  half-holiday,  and  1  have 
«ent  them  to  ramble  in  the  woods,  with  toe  exception  of  this  Uttle  one, 
my  daughter  Emily,  who  would  stay  at  home  with  mamma.  But  if 
yon  should  again  pass  in  the  direction  of  Arbutus  Qroye,  I  trust  that 
you  will  fayour  ns  with  a  call,  and  I  will  then  feel  great  pleasure  in 
making  you  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  our  establishment.  In 
the  meantime  allow  me  to  present  you  with  one  of  our  prospectuses." 

I  read  it  in  the  cab  as  I  droye  towards  town.    It  ran  as  follows  :«- 

"Mrs.  Brinston  receives  twelve  young  ladies,  to  be  educated  with  ber  own 
daughters*  It  is  her  aDzioos  hope  that  these  tender  plants,  entrusted  to  her 
care,  may  be  early  led  (by  the  grace  of  God)  to  feel  the  deep  importance  of 
vital  religion,  and  that  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  may  tend  to 
strengthen  the  mind,  and  to  form  the  character  and  manners  of  the  future 
elegant  and  accomplished  gentlewoman.  Mrs.  Brinston  has  been  partly 
«dacated  on  the  Continent.  French  is  constantly  spoken  by  her  young 
friends,  and  professors  attend  to  give  instruction  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  French, 
Oerman,  and  Italian  languages.  ^The  harp,  pianoforte,  sin^ing^  draw- 
ing,  and  flower.painting  are  cultivated  as  delightful  sources  of  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  the  hours  of  recreation  are  vaned  by  many  little  and  instruc- 
tive pursuits.  Beference  to  parents  of  pupils,  and  many  Christian  friends. 
Terms,  eighteen  guineas  a-year,  with  extras  to  the  extent  of  seven  guineas 
more." 

WeD,  it  is  marvellous,  I  mnttered,  after  I  had  perused  the  prospectus ; 
it  is  qnite  like  a  fairy  tale.  A  poor  woman  dies;  her  worthless  husband 
runs  away  ;  a  little  child  is  left  alone  in  the  world*  s  great  Wilderness  ; 
a  ladv  adonts  her  (that  is  not  so  wonderful,  there  are  always  kind 
people  ready  to  do  that  sort  of  thing),  but  that  a  cultivated  lady,  a 
totid  stranger,  should  undertake  her  education,  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  suburban  villas,  and  surround  her  with  every  comfort, 
lavish  all  a  mother's  tenderness  upon  her,  bring  her  up  vrith  her  own 
diildren,  and  all  for  eighteen  pounds  a-year,  is,  indeed,  amazing!  Ah! 
liappy  England!  Plume  yourself  as  you  may  upon  your  valour,  wealth, 
iand  bounmess  sway,  your  proudest  boast  vrill  ever  be,  that  to  all  mankind 
you  can  make  the  confident  appeal  — 

-    "When  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or 
sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  ?*'  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 
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And  many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the  succeeding  eighteen  months,  had  I 
cause  to  feel  how  England's  sons,  and  still  more  England's  daughters, 
waited  not  for  misery  to  come  to  their  doors,  but  with  eager  sympathy 
pursued  it  to  its  most  uninviting  haunts,  and  grappled  with  it  there 
in  its  most  loathsome  forms.  Sebastopol !  Scutari! — sad  memorials  of 
suffering  and  death !  still  round  your  dreary  walls  will  hover  an  eternal 
halo  —  the  halo  of  woman's  sympathy,  and  woman's  love  ! 

The  war  was  at  length  brought  to  ^  conclusion.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
thought  the  termination  satisfactory,  for  the  Turkish  Contingent,  in 
which  I  held  a  commission,  was  summarily  disbanded,  and  I,  in  common 
with  many  others  similarly  circumstanced,  was  reduced  to  the  unprofit- 
able occupation  of  daily  besieging  the  Horse-Guards  with  applications 
for  further  employment  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  or  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever.  We  were  not  left  long  in  suspense  ;  our  cases  were  very 
speedily  disposed  of. 

"  What  are  your  claims  grounded  on  ?  Your  services  were  only  tern* 
porary,  your  pay  most  liberal,  and  you  never  were  called  upon  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  war.     We  owe  you  nothing." 

Yes ;  it  was  quite  true.  We  never  had  been  called  upon  to  do  any- 
thing. Perhaps  it  was  intended  that  we  never  should,  and  that  we 
were  merely  embodied  in  order  to  give  a  substance  of  reality  and  heart- 
iness to  a  contest  devoid  of  purpose  and  of  vigour.  Such  snarling 
thoughts  as  these  were  mine  on  the  morning  following  the  rejection  of 
mj  application.  Sullenly  did  I  eat  my  breakfast,  and  spitefully  did  I 
run  my  eye  over  the  columns  of  the  Times,  in  the  hope  that  the  Turkish 
Contingent  might  have  found  an  advocate  in  that  formidable  journal ; 
but  I  found  no  consolation  there — nothing  met  my  eye  but  assurances 
of  peace  and  military  reductions.  In  despair  I  betook  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  advertisements,  and  my  attention  was  at  once  arrested  by  one 

headed,  "Education  at  H ,**  and  which  went  on  to  say  that^ 

"  Mrs.  Briston  receives  twelve  young  ladies *' 

"Hallo!"  I  cried,  "this  is  the  prospectus  turned  into  an  advertise^ 
ment.  What  a  selfish  brute  I  am  I  I  had  nearly  forgotten  my  little 
acquaintance  of  the  railway-station ;  however,  I  will  atone  for  my  neglect 

bv  going  out  to  H at  once.     Poor  little  Hester,  I  feel  under  eternal 

obligations  to  you  ;  a  visit  to  you  will  help  to  expel  the  legion  of  blue 
devils  that  have  taken  possession  of  me."  And  so,  tossing  the  Times 
aside,  1  rang  for  a  cab,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  on  my  way  to 
Arbutus  Grove. 

On  that  sultry  June  day,  how  grateful  was  the  cool,  delicious  shade 
of  the  quiet  little  lane,  now  so  green  and  fragrant.  How  exquisitehr 
home-like  did  the  graceful  villa  appear,  nestling  luxuriously  among  bril- 
liant foliage  and  perfumed  flowers ;  how  gloriously  streamed  the  goldea 
light  through  the  open  windows  of  that  sunny  apartment,  where  Mrs. 
Brinston  received  me  with  a  most  beaming  welcome  I 

A  pensive  shade  crossed  her  brow  when  I  inquired  for  little  Hester. 

"  Poor  dear  child,"  she  replied,  "  she  has  been  slightly  indisposed  for 
the  last  few  days.  A  feverish  cold  attended  by  no  alarming  symptoms; 
but  still  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  her  in  her  room  for 
a  few  days.  I  may  perhaps  be  over  cautious  about  her ;  but  she  is  very 
dear  to  me,  sir,  and  I  feel  more  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  this  mother- 
less child  than  if  she  were  one  of  my  own  childrjjjg'^'j^y  QoOqIc 
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Before  I  could  reply  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  flung  open,  and 
a  middle-aged  gentleman,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  burst  into  the 
loom. 

''Has  the  little  girl,  has  Miss  Mastertonany  fnends?"  he  asked 
ahniptly. 

"Sir!''  exclaimed  Mrs.  Brinston,  and  she  rose  from  her  chair  and 
drew  herself  up  with  great  dignity. 

"  Has  the  poor  child  any  friends  ?  any  friend  f^*  he  repeated  Tehe« 
mently. 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  a  very  intimate  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mas- 
terton*s,"  I  interposed ;  for  Mrs.  Brinston  seemed  quite  taken  aback 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  new  comer,  "  but  I  think  I  may  call  myself 
her  friend  ;  in  fact,  I  have  come  here  to-day  to  see  her.'' 

"  Thank  God !  '*  he  exclaimed,  eagerly,  as  he  seized  my  hand  and 
held  it  tightly  in  his  grasp, ''  thank  God  that  a  friend  has  come  to  her — 
the  child  is  aying." 

I  started  back.  "  Dying ! "  I  repeated,  "  dying!  it  cannot  be ;  there 
must  be  some  mistake !  You  assured  me,  madam,"  I  added,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Brinston,  **  that  she  was  but  slightly  indisposed — ^a  trifling  cold, 
yon  said." 

''  Slightly  indisposed ! — trifling  cold ! — she  told  you  so  ?  I  thought  as 
much ;  I  see  it  all  now  Sir,  I  am  a  medical  man,  called  in  here  to-day 
for  the  first  time — but  too  late,  sir,  too  late — the  child  is  in  a  hopeless 
consumption,  superinduced,  sir,  superinduced,  I  say,  madam,  by  cruelty 
and  neglect." 

''Dr.  Fraser,"  replied  Mrs.  Brinston,  in  a  firm,  measured  voice,  though 
her  cheek  was  livichand  her  lip  trembled,  "  I  will  not  submit  to  be  in- 
sulted in  my  own  house.  The  child,  I  affirm,  is  not  dangerously  ill,  and 
as  for  your  unprovoked  and  unmanly  charge  against  me  of  cruelty  and 
neglect,  my  character  is  too  well  estabhshed  to  be  in  any  way  affected 
by  so  monstrous  an  accusation.  I  can  confidently  appeal  to  parents  of 
pupils  and  many  Christian  friends '' (the  words  of  the  advertise- 
ment). 

"  Christian  friends  I "  interrupted  Dr.  Fraser,  with  cutting  contempt ; 
<'  let  us  rather  appeal  to  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses.  You  came, 
sir,  to  visit  this  poor  child  ;  come  with  me  and  you  shall  see  her,  and 
form  your  own  opinions  as  to  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  slight  indis- 
position." 

The  woman's  self-possession  forsook  her. 

"  He  shall  not  go  I"  she  exclaimed,  furiously  ;  "  this  is  a  plot !  a  vile 
conspiracy  to  ruin  a  defenceless  woman,  but  it  shall  not  succeed  ;  this 
is  my  house,  and  no  one  shall  intrude  here  against  my  will." 

"  A  house  ceases  to  be  a  protection  when  the  owner  ceases  to  be 
innocent,"  was  the  stern  reply.  "  This  gentleman  shall  see  the  child, 
and  you,  too,  shall  accompany  us." 

She  glared  like  a  tigress  at  him,  but  offered  no  further  opposition 
—-his  determination  had  cowed  her.  Perhaps,  too,  she  was  conscious 
that  she  had  gone  too  far,  and  was  anxious  to  remove  the  unfavourable 
impression  created  by  her  outburst  of  temper.  So  she  merely  said, 
with  well  assumed  composure — 

**  Very  well,  sir,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accompany  you." 

The  doctor  led  the  way  down  a  long  passage,  to  the  Jf^lt^yCSd^^t^ 
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^ircase.  We  aaeended  it,  and  entered  a  small  dingy  bedroom^  vmy 
different  from  the  bright  drawing-room  and  smiling  exterior  of  Arbntos 
Grove ;  but  still  part  and  portion  of  it — though  the  warm  sunshine  and. 
perfumed  breezes  never  penetrated  here.  Low,  narrow^  ill-lighted,  bare, 
and  comfortless,  a  squalid  dismal  garret.  On  a  ricketty  bed  in  the. 
comer  lay  the  little  girl.  I  went  over  to  her  side,  but  she  did  not 
appear  to  recognise  me,  or  indeed  to  be  conscious  of  our  entry,  until  I^ 
bent  down  to  her,  and  said — 

"  Don*t  you  remember  the  railway-station,  and  Captain  Romney  ?  " 

She  raised  herself  up  quickly,  and  looked  eamestlv  for  a  moment 
into  my  face,  with  her  large  eyes  (so  startlinglv  large  and  lustrous  now),  - 
Imd  then,  suddenly  seizing  my  arm  with  both  her  hands,  gasped  with 
convulsive  energy — 

**  Take  me  !  oh  1  take  me  to  mamma." 

"  Hester,  my  dear,  oompoae  yourself,"  whined  a  voice  behind  me. 

The  child  threw  a  terrified  glance  round  the  room,  and  as  her  eye: 
ftll  on  Mrs.  Brinston  standing  in  the  door-way,  she  gave  a  little  cry,  as 
if  she  had  been  detected  in  a  guilty  act,  and  began  to  tremble  violently. 
I  passed  my  arm  round  her,  and  whUpered  to  her  that  she  need  not 
fear.  She  looked  up  gratefully,  but  still  continued  to  shudder  and 
tremble,  until  seised  by  a  violent  and  protracted  spasm  of  ooughing, 
which  did  not  cease  until  nature  was  completely  exhausted,  and  the  - 
child  lay  back  motionless,  almost  lifeless,  in  my  arms. 

Suffering,  misery,  and  pain,  in  every  form,  death  in  every  shape,  I 
had  often  seen,  but  never  anything  like  this — never  anything  so  pitiable  . 
as  that  poor  child,  as  she  lay  within  my  arms.  Her  eyes  closed,  her 
forehead  damp,  and  blood-tinged  froth  oozing  from  her  lips,  her  hair 
matted,  her  cheek  sunken,  her  whole  frame  perfectly  fleshless,  her  poor 
hands,  arms,  and  shoulders  covered  with  livid  blue  marks,  and  festering 
sores.    My  indignation  burst  forth — 

**  Wretch  I"  I  exclaimed,  •*  is  this  your  Christian  sympathy  for  a 
motherless  child  ?  "    (Her  own  words  recurring  to  my  mind.) 

"Sympathy,"  hissed  the  woman,  audaciously — "sympathy  for  a 
beggar's  brat  1" 

She  folded  her  arms,  and  looked  at  me  defiantly.  Thus  flung 
Mokanna  the  veil  aside,  as  he  boastfully  displayed  himself  in  his  native 
deformity  to  the  shuddering  Zelika — 

*'  Ha  I  ha !  and  so,  fond  thing,  thou  thought 'st  all  true, 
And  that  I  love  mankind  ?    I  do^I  do — 
As  victims  love  them.     As  the  sea-dos  doats 
Upon  the  small,  sweet  fry  that  round  him  floats; 
Or,  as  the-Nile  bird  loves  the  slime  that  ffives 
That  rank  and  venomous  food  on  which  she  lives.'* 

'*  And  it  is  all  very  well!"  she  added,  in  a  brazen  tone  that  contrasted 
fordbly  with  the  silky  accents  of  half-an-hour  before,  *<  it  is  all  very 
well  to  attribute  her  delicacy  to  my  treatment  of  her ;  but  it  will  not  do, 
sir,  yon  know  it  will  not.  Did  not  you,  yourself,  tell  me  that  her 
mother  died  of  consumption  ?  And  was  she  anything  but  skin  and 
bone  the  first  day  you  brought  her  here  ?    Answer  me  that,  sir  ? 

"  Were  these  alwavs  skin  and  bone  ?  did  their  mothers  die  of  con- 
sumption T  "— eried  the  impetuous  doctor,  who,  unperceived  by  me,  hi|4 
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left  the  foom  a  few  moments  previously,  and  new  appeared  draggiag 
with  him  two  squalid,  starved-Iooking  children.  *'  These  are  fiiTourabto 
specimens  of  your  motherly  eare  I  Ifyou  want  any  more,  I  can  bring  yoK 
a  dozen  such  examples  ftt)m  the  next  room.  There  they  are,  sir,  in  a 
den  more  stifling  than  the  hole  of  Calcutta.  I  took  these  two  at  ran- 
dom. Now  speak  up,  my  child ;  don*t  be  afraid — ^no  one  shall  huit 
yon.  Tell  me  how  are  you  treated  here  —>  what  do  you  get  t« 
eat?" 

The  child  addressed  opened  her  lips,  as  if  about  to  answer ;  but 
catching  Mrs.  Brinston's  eye  stopped  short,  and  began  to  whimper. 
The  other  little  girl  was  a  new  comer,  and  her  spirit  was  not,  as  yet* 
nUeriy  crushed,  so  she  replied,  sturdily — 

'^  We  get  yery  little  to  eat — some  days  nothing ;  and  if  we  cry  when 
we  are  hungry,  we  are  beaten." 

''It  is  fal8e--all  false,"  cried  the  woman,  clenching  her  hand  at  the 
little  speaker.  '*Ha!  you  Uttle  minx,  I  will  punish  you  well  fbr 
thia.  And  as  for  yoq,  sir,  and  your  worthy  eompanion,  I  defy  you 
both!" 

"  Be  it  so,  then,"  said  the  doctor  warmly — ''be  it  so  I  I  accept  tha 
challenge.  In  ten  minntes  I  leare  this  house,  but  not  alone,  madam ; 
these  children "  (she  started)  "  these  children  shall  accompany  me.'* 
He  drew  me  aside,  and  said  in  a  low  yoice — "  We  will  remove  that 
poor  thing,  too.  It  will  not  injure  but  rather  do  her  good.  Her  mind 
is  even  more  severely  a£fected  than  her  body ;  and  but  for  these,"  and 
he  pointed  to  the  blood- stains  on  her  lips,  "  I  would  still  hope.  Es^ 
cape  from  this  Slaughter-house  will,  at  least,  relieve  her.  Stay  here 
with  her,  and  I  will  go  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements." 

These  were  soon  made,  and  we  led  the  house,  taking  with  us  little 
Hester  and  the  other  two  children.  Mrs.  Brinston  offered  no  resists 
ance  to  our  departure.  She  saw  that  exposure  was  inevitable,  and  that 
an  assumption  of  indifference,  if  not  of  eagerness,  to  meet  the  accusation, 
was  the  best  course  «he  could  adopt. 

•'This  is  all  most  horrible,"  I  observed,  as  we  drove  towards  town. 
"  In  this  century  can  such  thinfi;8  be,  and  almost  within  the  sound 
of  Bow-BeUs?  It  is  enough  to  shake  all  faith — to  make  one  believe  that 
everything  we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire  as  good,  benevolent,  or 
disinterested,  is  nothing  but  a  swindle  and  a  fraud." 

"  But  it  is  not  so,  sir :  it  is  not  so  ;  far  from  it ;  it  is  because  this 
land  overflows  with  genuine  charity  an4  good  works,  that  monsters  such 
as  that  woman  exist.  It  is  the  universality  of  noble-heartedness  that 
enables  harpies  like  her  to  flourish  undetected.  If  England  were  not 
deluged,  sir,  with  b^nevoleuce,  monstrous,  impudent  impositions,  such 
as  these,  could  never  be  attempted.  Fiends,  like  that  woman,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  text — *  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.'  It  is  one, 
sir,  that  they  have  treasured  in  their  hearts,  and  turned  to  most  profit- 
able account ;  they  trade  upon  it,  flourish  by  it,  and  owe  the  security 
they  eiyoy  to  it." 

"  But  look  at  their  prospectuses ;  how  about  all  these  testimonials, 
which  are  certainly  genuine  7" 

"  Oh !  as  to  their  prospectuses  and  references  to  Christian  friends, 
and  all  that  sort  of  stuff,  it  is  not  hard,  sir,  to  understand  how  that  is 
mapagedt    Hypocrisy,  sir^  never  arrives  at  perfection  until  after  a  lonfl 
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probation  of  simulated  virtue  and  dissimulated  rice,  so  skilfully  prac- 
tised, that  it  would  deceive  the  very  elect.  It  does  deceive  them,  and 
you  see  the  result.  Think  you,  that  but  for  the  excess  of  single- 
minded  people  over  knaves,  an  Arbutus  Grove  could  possibly  exist  ?" 

**  I  can  understand,"  I  said,  *'  people  being  deceived  by  that  woman. 
I  was  taken  in  myself,  but  a  person  must  be  very  simple-minded,  indeed, 
whose  eyes  would  not  be  opened  by  the  appearance  of  the  children.*' 

"  No  one  ever  sees  them,  sir.  You  start,  but  it  is  a  fact.  They  are 
not  sent  here,  sir,  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  kept  out  of  the  way.  Nine  oat 
of  ten  of  these  victims  have  neither  father,  nor  mother,  nor  any  one 
else  to  care  for  them :  these,  sir,  are  the  waifs  and  strays  of  human  life 
— step-children  of  the  world — spots  on  its  brightness,  poison  to  its  do- 
mestic felicity.  Thrust  out  into  the  Wilderness,  relentlessly  thrust 
out»  sir ;  but  no  Hagar  is  with  them— ^no  angel  ministers  relief  but 
the  angel  of  death.  For  such  as  these  are  the  *  Arbutus  Groves,* 
where  terms  are  low,  vacations  unknown,  and  in  which,  and  of  which,  no 
inconvenient  questions  are  asked.  That  sneaking  maid-servant  volun- 
teered all  sorts  of  disclosures  when  she  saw  that  the  game  was  up  with  her 
mistress.  You  saw  that  wall  of  prison-height  round  the  garden.  Out- 
side that  wall  no  child  ever  went,  she  said,  except  on  Sundays,  when  they 
were  taken  to  church,  with  double-brown  veils  on,  in  order,  mark  you ! 
that  their  attention  might  not  be  distracted  by  the  gaze  of  the  congre- 
gation. Children  like  that  little  one,  with  friends  who  really  care  for 
them,  are  rarely  sent  here.  In  this  case,  genuine  benevolence  unhappily 
fell  into  the  trap  of  designing  hypocrisy ;  but  it  is  owing  to  that  very 
circumstance  that  this  exposure  has  taken  place.  The  child  was  taken 
seriously  ill  last  Sunday  in  church.  Just  fancy  the  barbarity  of  bring- 
ing her  there  in  her  state !  Mrs.  Brinston,  alarmed  lest  she  should 
be  called  to  account  by  the  lady  whom  she  had  so  long  continued  to 
hoodwink,  sent  for  me.  I  suppose  I  was  selected,  because  I  live  in  aa 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  town,  and  am  not  known  to  the  world.  She 
thought  I  was  poor,  and  that,  therefore,  I  woul^i  be  easily  silenced ; 
but  she  mistook  her  man,  as  she  will  find  to  her  cost.  I  will  bring  re- 
tributive justice  down  upon  her,  sir.  I  will  expose  the  whole  villanous 
system.  Sir !"  added  the  worthy  doctor  with  great  earnestness,  "  we 
are  within  a  few  yards  of  my  house,  and  I  have  not  time  to  say  all  I 
think ;  but  whenever  you  read  or  hear  of  a  School  where  the  terms  are 
KI6HTEEN  POUNDS  per  aunum,  and  where  every  accomplishment  is  to 
be  taught,  every  comfort  to  be  provided,  and  which  can  be  vouched  for 
by  Christian  friends,  recall  to  your  mind  the  events  of  this  day^  and 
think  of  these  children,  and  Arbutus  Lodge." 

We  drew  up  at  the  Doctor's  door,  consigned  the  children  to  the 
tender  care  of  Mrs.  Fraser,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  lodge  informations 
before  a  magistrate.  The  sequel  is  matter  of  history,  and  need  only  be 
glanced  at  here.  Everyone  remembers  their  astonishment  and  incredu- 
nty  when  the  first  startling  rumours  reached  their  ears—  the  sensation  in 
the  police-office,  and  the  favourable  impression  created  there  by  Mrs. 
Brinston's  gentle  demeanour  and  lady-like  composure — the  respectability 
of  the  bail  offered  for  her — the  troops  of  sympathising  friends  that 
thronged  round  her  at  the  trial — the  horror  and  indignation  that  was 
excited,  as  each  dark  secret  of  the  slaughter-house  was  dragged  to  light — 
the  shout  of  honest  indignation  which  hailed  the  ri^iteous  yerdict  of 
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twelre  trae  £iiglishmen»  and  the  stonn  of  execration  which  pnrsnedthc 
woman-fiend  to  the  place  where  her  richly-merited,  but  inadequate  punish- 
ment awaited  her.     All  these  things  are  fresh  in  eyeryone's  recollection. 

Bat  what  of  thcTictim?  What  of  poor  little  Hester?  Shall  we  for  a 
short  time — alas!  for  a  Teiy  short  time — journey  along  with  her  ?  it  will 
not  be  for  long.  Under  the  skilful  and  tender  care  of  Dr.  Fraser,  ^e 
made  so  decided  a  rally,  that  I  began  to  entertain  hopes  of  her  perma- 
nent recovery.  But  the  physician  shook  his  head  sadly..  **  It  cannot 
be,"  said  he,  "  the  siWer  cord  is  loosed  ;  it  ought  not  to  be— the  young 
heart  is  broken.** 

And  so  it  was.  The  spirit  was  completely  crushed — the  tender  inteU 
ket  hopelessly  shattered — all  interest  in  hfe,  all  hope  had  gone.  But 
one  thought  filled  her  weakened  brain,  but  one  theme  was  on  her  lips 
— *'Take  me,  oh !  take  me,  to  mamma."  The  constant  recurrence  of  this 
one  idea  made  her  so  restless  and  excitable,  that  I  felt  quite  relieved  by 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mrs.  BramweU  (to  whom  I  had  written  in 
the  first  instance),  beseeching  me  to  bring  the  child  orer  to  her,  and 
reproaching  herself  (most  unjustly)  for  not  having  more  faithfully  dis- 
diarged  the  obligations  she  had  undertaken. 

'*  Take  her  over  by  all  means,"  said  Dr.  Fraser ;  **  it  cannot  possi- 
Vtj  do  her  any  harm.** 

And  so  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  leave  London  on  the  following 
Satnrday,  and  go  by  long-sea  to  Dublin,  as  being  the  least  fatiguing 
mode  of  travelling  for  the  uttle  invalid. 


How  cool  are  the  sea-breezes  that  rustle  through  the  dense  forest 
of  shipping,  as  we  thread  our  way  down  the  river,  and  escape  from  the 
lietid  impurities  of  a  London  atmosphere!  How  ghostly  pale  in  the 
moonlight  towers  the  Shakspeare  Cliff,  as  we  glide  rapidly  by  the 
twinkling  lights  of  Dover!  How  gloriously  dawns  the  summer  mom 
over  "that  land  of  calm  delighte "—England's  garden— "The  Isle  of 
Wight !  "  We  pass  close  by  it — so  dose,  that  even  living  objects  are 
distinctly  visible.  Hester  Hes  in  my  arms,  looking  towards  the  shore. 
We  pass  a  scattered  hamlet,  embosomed  in  trees ;  its  humble  occupants, 
gay  in  Sunday  attire,  are  trooping  towards  the  ivy-covered  church, 
whose  mellow  chimes  float  sweetly  over  the  water,  and  speak  to  our 
hearts  of  peace  even  upon  earth.  They  penetrate  even  the  blighted 
heart — a  warm  flush  rises  to  her  cheek — 

"  Oh  !  lovely — lovely  life  !"  she  cries,  and  stretches  out  her  arms 
towards  that  pleasant  land.  At  that  moment  she  would  fain  cling  to 
Ufe.  Yes,  poor  Hester,  life  is  there — but  not  for  you.  Golden  is  the 
sunshine — fragrant  the  breezes — matchless  the  beauty  of  the  lovely  isle ! 
And  life,  glad  life,  ia  there — but  you  are  passing  away. 

And  thus  through  the  summer  day  we  skirt  the  southern  shores  of 
merrie  England.  Night  finds  us  at  Plymouth,  creeping  under  tall 
shipping  and  bristling  guns.  At  noon  the  following  day  we  lie  motion- 
less in  the  quiet  waters  of  Falmouth.  At  sunset  we  are  plunging 
through  the  ever-vexed  ocean,  that  chafes  against  the  rugged  headlands 
of  the  Land's  End.    On  the  succeeding  evening  the  cordial  accents  of 
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an  Irish  greeting  fkll  kindlj  on  our  ears.  Two  days  more,  and  we 
enter  upon  the  rugged  scenery  of  the  Far  West.  Miles  of  solitude  are 
traversed,  marked  hy  many  a  bleak  bog,  russet  mountain,  lake,  and 
stream ;  but  by  scarce  a  human  habitation,  or  green  field,  or  tree,  until, 
from  the  summit  of  a  toilsome  hill,  the  grey  towers  of  Lougblonaa 
Castle  are  seen  rising  proudly  abore  dense  masses  of  dark  pine. 


On  that  night  all  is  hushed  and  still,  and  ever,  through  the  kmg 
dlent  hours,  a  light  from  a  window  in  the  Castle  pierces  the  gloom. 
It  is  from  the  chamber  where,  in  an  agony  of  tears,  Mrs.  Bramwell 
watches  and  prays  by  the  orphan's  pillow. 

Here  would  I  fain  close  the  scene.  Why  dwell  upon  the  reminis- 
cences  of  succeeding  days  1  In  this  peaceful  haven,  amidst  those  lovieg 
friends,  surrounded  by  familiar  fitces,  cherished  by  tender  hearts,  the 
way-worn  wanderer  rests— and  I  would  fain  let  fkU  the  curtain.  But 
a  feeble  voice  for  a  moment  restrains  my  hand. 

^*  I  feel  much  stronger  to-day — will  you,  dear  Captain  Romney,  will 
you,  only  this  once,  take  me  to  where  mamma  is?" 

I  cannot  refuse.  The  distance  is  not  great,  and  the  warm  breeze  that 
fans  her  sunken  cheek  has  life  and  healing  on  its  wings.  I  place  her 
in  the  little  invalid  carriage  which  had  been  expressly  provided  for  hsar, 
and  taking  a  boy  to  guide  me,  we  leave  the  Castle. 

On  by  the  margin  of  the  lonely  lake,  in  which  the  stately  pines  trail 
their  long  branches — on  by  a  sheltered  cottage  peeping  through  the 
foilage 

"  Miss  Hessie,"  says  the  boy,  "  look  there,  there  is  your  old  home.*' 

8he  looks  up  for  a  moment  listlessly,  and  then  turns  her  head  away, 
and  wares  her  hand  impatiently  forwards — fbrward  to  a  green  knoll 
close  at  hand.  I  take  her  in  my  arms,  and  carry  her  through  the 
crowded  graveyard,  and  past  the  mouldering  abbey  walls.  The  boy- 
points  to  a  green  grave  beside  the  Bramwell  mausoleum.  I  place  her 
gently  by  it,  and  turn  away — away  to  life,  and  light,  and  loveliness — 
to  sunlit  lake  and  mountain — to  green,  cool  glades — to  waving  forest 
plumase — to  the  hum  of  insects,  the  trill  of  birds,  the  merry  laughter 
from  the  scented  hayfields. 

Oh!  amidst  all  that  fair  bloom  must  the  blossom  wither!  Oh! 
fostal  Nature,  can  thy  glad  voice  find  no  echo  in  the  young  heart  ? 

A  low  wail  falls  upon  my  ear.  I  turn,  and  see  the  child  pillowing 
her  head  upon  the  grave,  and  clasping  her  wasted  arms  fondly  round  it, 
as  she  falters,  through  choking  sobs — 

''  Mamma !  dear  mamma !    I  have  come  home.'* 
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Etert  one  has  beard  of  the  Maj-fly,  but  It  has  not  been  every  one's 
lot  to  dap  with  it.  And  here,  at  the  outset,  I  beg  leave  to  remark  that 
"  dappers  "  are  not  to  be  put  in  the  same  boat  with  those  who  bob  for 
eels  6r  fish  for  gudgeon.  Dapping  is  a  pretty  art  when  well  executed, 
and  those  who  would  see  it  in  perfection  must  accompany  me  to  one  of 
the  best  lakes  in  Westmeath,  Lough  Derevaragh,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
some,  "Donore." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  any  fisherman,  no  matter  how  much  he 
may  turn  up  his  nose  at  dapping,  to  have  been  with  me  on  the  26th  day 
of  May,  185 — ,  and  for  other  reasons  than  the  number  of  rises  he  would 
have  had,  as  he  will  presently  see. 

At  eieht  o'clock  a.m.,  I  stepped  into  a  long,  four-oared  boat  belonging 

to  my  friend,  J.  A ,  and  named  the  •'Cluricawn,**  an  appellation 

she  carried  proudly  on  her  bow  in  conspicuous  red  characters,  and 
Ifumching  out  from  the  boat-house  on  the  River  Inny,  at  Ballinalack, 
nuLde  up  our  minds  to  a  pull  before  us  of  one  hour  against  stream  to 
Berevaragh.  A  glance  inside  the  *•  Cluricawn  **  will  show  those  who  will 
never  take  a  drift  in  her  what  a  perfect  boat  floated  that  day  on  the 
wave.  Eight-and-twenty  feet  lone,  fine  in  the  bow,  which  was  decked 
with  canvas  to  parry  the  spray,  wide  in  the  beam,  and  fine  afl.  She 
was  well  appointed  for  the  angler  and  the  men  :  holes  in  the  thwarts  for 
the  rods,  cushions  strapped  to  the  seats,  deer-skins  on  the  floors,  and  a 
Isrge  sponge  under  the  grating,  in  case  of  leakage  or  the  lodgement  of 
rain  water.  She  was  a  swift  boat  to  puU,  and,  owing  to  her  breadth  of 
beam,  a  steady  one  to  drift. 

Off  I  started,  sitting  in  the  bow,  keen  for  sport  and  grateful  for  the 
fresh  air  and  recreation  afforded.  No  man  but  a  man  of  business,  com« 
pelled  to  live  in  a  town,  knows  what  is  the  pleasure  of  a  trip  to  the 
country  in  the  month  of  May.  His  heart  beats,  his  soul  expands,  his 
lungs  inhale  all  the  freshness  of  blushing  nature,  and  his  enraptured 
eves  dwell  on  her  charms.  See  you  not,  you  who  cared  but  little  for 
the  country  when  you  lived  in  it,  the  primrose  nestled  deep  in  the  bank, 
the  hawthorn  just  blooming,  the  gorse  painting  yellow  the  hill-side,  and 
the  larch  tinging  the  wood  with  delicate  green  ?  These  things  you 
cared  not  for  when  you  had  them,  and  now  with  what  ecstacy  you 
behold  them ! 

**  Gorgeous  flowerets  in  the  sunlight  shining, 
Bk>88oms  flaunting  in  the  eye  of  day. 
Tremulous  leaves,  with  soft  and  silver  lining. 
Buds  that  open  only  to  decay." 

Bnt  jump  into  the  boat  and  see  who  is  there.  Allow  me  to  introduce 
J.  A ^  he  whose  initials  stand  forth  on  the  bow.    Be  sits  in 
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the  stern,  with  the  joke-line  in  his  hands*  and  at  his  feet  lies  a  game* 
hag  full  of  trolling-tackle,  flv-hooks,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  morning  pa{>er — 
every  Irishman  knows  it — the  Saunders's  News-Letter.  Behind  him  is 
a  large  basket,  which,  of  course,  is  meant  for  the  **  bread-basket." 
Facing  him  are  his  four  men,  all  lustj,  skilful  rowers,  and  two  of  them 
expert  dappers.  The  rods  lie  along  the  boat,  and  she  cuts  quickly 
through  the  gUding  stream.     Fiye  miles,  and  an  hour  to  do  it  in. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  row  we  pass  over  fine  fishing  fords,  better  in 
the  early  spring  than  now.  We  reach  Ballyhamey  Ford,  a  long» 
shallow  part  of  the  river,  not  more  than  three  feet  deep,  with  gravel 
bottom  and  rapid  current.  It  is  a  splendid  stand  for  trout,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  current  are  two  weirs,  through  which  the  river  passes  with 
foaming  velocity.  In  these  large  purse-nets  are  laid  in  the  winter 
nights,  and  well  the  owner  is  repaid  by  the  quantities  of  fine  eels  that 
are  captured  in  their  passage  down  stream. 

As  we  glided  up  the  ford,  we  were  amused  with  the  tricks  and  evo- 
lutions of  a  young  otter,  which  ran  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  with  a 
boy  who  had  tamed  and  made  it  a  denizen  of  his  happy  family,  con- 
msting  of  himself,  his  pig,  his  dog,  and  his  otter.  The  youn^  otter 
obeyed  the  whistle,  and  was  perfectly  tractable  and  obedient.  The  boy 
sent  him  into  the  water,  and  he  Quickly  disappeared*  In  a  minute  his 
oily  skin  shone, some  Uiirty  yards  off  in  the  sun.  Down  he  went 
again,  and  as  soon  appeared,  the  same  distance,  in  a  totally  different 
direction.  The  young  imp  was  fishine,  but  evidently  without  success. 
We  did  not  wait  to  see  the  result  of  his  evolutions,  as  a  bend  in  the 
river  shut  out  all  further  view.  The  Duke  of  Leinster's  keeper  had  an 
otter  for  many  years  at  Carton,  that  followed  him  like  a  dog,  and  acted 
as  a  landing-net ;  for  when  the  trout  was  tired  the  otter  fetched  him  ont, 
being  well  trained,  and  not  hard  in  the  mouth. 

How  warm  and  genial  was  the  morning !  A  pleasant  breeze  wooed 
the  reeds  and  the  stream,  gently  breathing  from  the  West.  No  sound 
disturbed  our  course,  save  the  measured  plash  of  the  oars,  or  the  note 
of  the  cuckoo  from  the  hawthorn  bush.  1  lounfi;ed  in  the  bow  smoking 
a  short  pipe,  which  sent  its  aromatic  perfume  down  the  wind,  and  con- 
templated  the  pleasant  visage  of  my  companion. 
^  At  the  expiration  of  fiil^  minutes'  pull  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  there  lay  the  wide  expanse  of  the  lake,  whilst  from  the  op- 
posite shore  rose  the  high  woodlands  and  demesne  of  Donore,  the  seat 
of  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  Bart. 

The  boat  was  put  into  the  reeds,  that  all  things  might  be  adjusted 
and  got  in  order,  ere  we  put  out  on  the  lake  for  our  day's  fishing.  All 
but  two  oars  were  taken  lu ;  the  rods,  three  in  number,  tied  up,  i.e., 
spliced ;  the  blow-lines  run  out ;  the  casting-lines  attached,  and,  then, 
we  were  ready  for  a  death.  But  one  thing  was  wanting — the  flies. 
Before  I  go  fiirther,  I  must  here  initiate  the  tyro  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  dapping  art.  A  large  lake  trout  rod,  the  lighter  the  better,  about 
sixteen  feet  long,  is  the  right  weapon.  A  free  wheel ;  and,  spliced  to 
the  end  of  the  silk  line,  there  should  be  about  twenty  yards  of  **  blow- 
line,*'  i.e.,  either  floss  silk  or  sewing  silk,  to  run  out  and  fasten  the 
casting-line  to.  The  blow-lines  are  indispensable.  When  the  wind  is 
light  they  will  carry  out  the  fly  where  the  heavy  line  would  fail  to  do 
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so ;  and  when  a  stiff  breeze  is  blowing,  the  latter  will  drown  the  fly 
with  its  weight,  whilst  the  blow-line  will  enable  the  fisherman  to  sare 
his  flj,  and  fish  it  neatly.  These  lines  are  made  on  purpose,  and  are 
sold  at  Mr.  Flint's  establishment,  17,  Essex-quay,  Dublin.  A  fina 
stained  casting-line,  about  three  feet  long,  and  a  small  hook  tied  on 
the  last  hair  of  gut,  which  should  be  very  fine,  completes  the  dapper's 
equipment. 

Of  the  May-fly,  called  also  the  green-drake,  some  slight  entomo- 
logical information  may  not  be  out  of  place.  We  may,  therefore, 
state,  that  it  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  hatched  from  a 
shell  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and  weatber,  about  the  size  and 
length  of  a  bit  of  straw,  half-an-inch  long ;  and  when  it  rises  from 
the  bottom  to  the  surface,  the  observer  may  see  it  cast  a  sort  of  film 
or  covering  from  off  its  bodv,  and  expand  its  beautiful  green  wings  to 
the  stm  and  wind.  The  fly  varies  in  the  period  of  its  appearance. 
Though  it  always  rises  in  the  month  of  May,  and  is  tbenoe  called  the 
May-fly,  still  it  may  be  a  week  earlier  or  later  in  different  years,  which 
is  caused  by  the  temperature  of  tbe  season,  or  the  change  of  the 
moon. 

The  dapper  takes  two  of  these  flies,  one  at  a  time,  and  inserts  the 
hook  through  the  body,  but  under  tbe  wings,  the  heads  of  both,  when 
thus  impaled,  lying  tbe  same  way.  And  there  they  are,  poor  devils, 
transfixed,  and  sent  off  bv  the  force  of  the  wind  until,  checked  by  the 
length  of  the  blow-line,  tney  fall  gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the 
four  wings  dancing  merrily  as  a  bait  for  a  greedy  trout. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  it  were  prohibited  for  cruelty,  which  is  its 
only  objection,  the  angler  with  artificial  flies  would  have  better  sport ; 
therefore,  a  clause  might  be  introduced  prohibiting  it  in  the  "  Cruelty 
to  Animals  Act,"  a  piece  of  legislation  worthy  of  some  of  our  "  num- 
bers," who  always  contrive  to  botch  our  Fishery  Acts. 

The  fishermen  gather  these  flies  on  the  shore  or  bushes,  where  they 
are  to  be  found  in  countless  numbers,  blown  in  by  the  wind  or  drifted  by 
the  wave.  Often  the  air  will  be  seen  literally  swarming  with  these  flies, 
and  the  bushes  covered  thickly  with  them.  They  are  put  into  small 
close  baskets,  and  kept  in  a  dry  part  of  the  boat.  The  basket  must  be 
frequently  replenished,  the  brace  of  flies  being  either  drowned,  spoiled 
in  striking  the  fish,  or  thrown  away  at  the  end  of  the  drifl. 

Now  in  these  regions  dwelt  an  old  native  named  Blueman,  who  had 
two  occupations — one  gathering  flies,  and  the  other  keeping  a  good  fire 
of  wood-ashes  going  on  the  shore,  for  culinary  purposes.  As,  therefore, 
our  first  necessity  for  him  was  in  the  fly  line,  not  many  minutes  had 
elapsed,  after  we  had  come  to  a  halt  in  the  reeds,  before  he  appeared 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  his  flat-bottomed  cot,  and  tugging  away  like  life 
and  death  to  reach  *'  the  Master." 

"Well,  Blueman,  have  you  any  flies  ?  " 

"  But  a  few  drakes,  sir,  the  day  is  early  yet  for  them,  but  I  have 
some  illegant  murroughs.'* 

*'  Throw  them  in  here,  and  we'll  set  to  work  at  once ;  and  do  you  be 
off,  and  get  plenty  of  drakes  when  they  rise.  Take  this  basket,  and 
have  plenty  of  ashes  in  the  hole,  ready  for  cooking,  about  two  o'clock. 
Are  they  ming?"  p,:..e. .,  Googk 
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*'Bedad  I  saw  them  lepping  right  and  left,  as  I  pulled  ove?  to  your 
hoDor.  I  think  you*ll  have  a  fine  day.  Matty  Blake  was  stuck  in  a 
big  trout  as  I  passed  him.  There  was  a  great  rise  on  the  fish  last  night 
after  your  honour  went  home." 

With  a  tip  from  each  of  us,  old  Blueman  pulled  away  on  his  doable 
errand,  leaving  a  fine  basket  of  flies  for  a  commencement. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  E ,"  said  J.  A to  me,  **  all  fishermen 

are  liars,  and  old  Blueman  the  greatest.  If  I  were  a  judge  (and  there 
is  a  great  lawyer  spoiled),  I'd  ask  every  juryman,  as  he  came  to  the 
book,  was  he  a  fisherman ;  and  if  he  said  he  was,  I'd  tell  him  to  stand 
aside,  as  not  being  worthy  of  credit  on  his  oath." 

The  basket  of  flies  Blueman  had  left  contained  but  few  green-drakes^ 
but  there  were  a  quantity  of  murroughs,  by  some  called  stone-flies.  These 
are  hatched  in  the  bog-banks,  come  out  in  the  evenings,  and  fly  along 
the  surface  of  the  lake  among  the  reeds.  The  trout  take  them  greedily, 
and  may  be  heard  rolling  and  plunging  after  them  in  the  dusk  of  a  still 
evening.  They  are  excellent  flies  to  dap  with,  not  being  tender  or  easily- 
drowned. 

Out  we  put  from  the  reeds,  to  take  our  first  "fall,''  or  "drift,"  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  across  to  Sir  Percy  Nugent* s  shore.  This  drift 
is  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  long.  We  commenced  with  three  rod8> 
our  host  in  the  stem,  preferring  to  wait  and  see  what  rise  was  on  the 
fish  before  he  troubled  himself  with  a  rod.  I  started  a  murrough,  not 
fancying  "  yesterday's  drakes,"  whilst  the  men  chose  what  each  fancied. 
J.  A  had  an  excellent  plan,  being  anxious  to  keep  his  men  hard 

at  work,  which  was  that  of  giving  sixpence  for  the  first  fish,  and  six- 
pence  for  the  last.  Something  on  the  principle  of  each  man  ridine  his 
neighbour's  donkey,  and  the  lastjto  win  I  But  besides  this  stimulant, 
the  men  were  keen  after  the  sport  for  the  sport's  sake,  and  anxious  to 
rival  one  another. 

Graily  we  drifted  on,  with  a  smart  breeze  and  fine  curl  on  the  water — 
no  flies  out  apparently  except  those  we  were  dapping  vrith.  All  w^re 
intent  on  their  respective  daps,  and  some  time  had  elapsed,  when  the 
silence  was  broken  bv  an  exclamation  from  Kit  Duffy,  usually  called 
"Lucky-ma-hafly,"  n-om  the  number  of  rises  he  got.  Kit  struck 
like  a  man,  and  a  burst  of  laughter  was  the  result  I  His  line  was  high 
in  the  air,  and  the  fish  as  deep  in  the  water.  Nothing  remained  but 
the  boiling  eddy  where  the  fisn  had  turned  with  that  quick  jerk  a  trout 
alone  can  give.  Kit  had  missed  his  chance.  Here  I  should  mention 
that  one  of  the  secrets  of  managing  a  dap  is,  to  suffer  the  fish  when  it 
rises  to  take  the  dap  down  about  four  inches  under  water,  then  he  has 
his  head  turned  against  you,  and  you  can  "  stick  it  into  him."  This, 
however,  requires  a  steady  nerve  and  practice  to  attain. 

Kit  got  out  his  dap  again,  and  set  to  'work  as  keen  as  ever  to  win  the 
fruits  of  the  first  blood ;  and  though  he  was  by  far  the  worst  fisherman 
of  the  lot,  almost  immediately  after  was  stuck  in  a  three-pounder ! 
Yes — no  sooner.had  he  his  dap  out  than  he  was  in  him  I  Lucky  fel- 
low, he  will  surely  win  the  money,  and  the  fish  seems  well  hooked !  All 
look  vrith  jealous  eyes  on  this  successful  lad,  and  fish  in  solemn  silenee, 
and  with  severe  eaze  fixed  on  their  buoyant  daps,  whilst  Kit  has  worked 
his  trout  to  windward,  and  sitting  on  his  cushion,  plays  him  gently. 
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with  wdl-beat  rod»  under  the  dieeriog  looks  of  his  kind  old  master.  But 
my  star  was  fated  to  be  in  the  ascendant.  A  hugb  roll,  and  the  ioter- 
▼ention  of  fonr  seconds  sufficed  to  stick  a  grand  fish.  Oh,  what  a 
bounce  I  What  a  maddening  plunge !  What  a  spirited  race  I  Whisa 
went  the  wheel,  and  quick  flew  the  line  !  Hurrah  for  old  Dereveragh 
and  its  spirited  tenant  I 

Here  a  nice  point  arises.  If  I  kill  my  fish  before  Kit  kills  his,  do  I 
pocket  the  sixpence  ?  I  told  him  I  should,  and  the  idea  makes  poor 
Kit  nervous.  He  trembles;  his  fish  begins  to  jerk— a  nastj  sign. 
Chnck,  chuck,  chuck !  jigger,  jigger,  jigger !  The  top  of  the  rod  gets 
spasmodic  twitches.  Poor  Kit  turns  ?ery  pale,  he  foresees  his  rate. 
The  top  of  his  rod  resumes  its  old  position,  and  he  looks  for  pity — hb 
fish  is  gone  i  but  sympathy  there  is  none.  Mine  plays  away  fiist  and 
strong,  but  he  has  met  with  a  steady  hand  and  a  stiff  rod. 

<'Mind  yourself  I"  shouU  the  elder  Duffy  to  Nally,  another  of  the 
boatmen  ;  and  soon  that  peculiar  *'  thug  "  is  heard  when  the  rod  is  bent 
np  in  the  hooking  of  a  fish.  Hurrah  asain !  This  was  a  fine  com- 
mencement ;  not  half-an-hour  out  and  three  fish  hooked.  In  a  few 
minutes  I  had  my  gentleman  in  the  landing-net,  and  a  good  four- 
pounder  was  introduced  to  the  **  priest,''  whilst  Nally  still  continued 
his  gentle  dalliance.  He  killed  his  fish  in  abont  ten  minutes,  and  it 
was  a  pretty  fellow  of  three  pounds.  And  now  we  had  oome  to  the  end 
of  the  drift,  and  the  Hues  were  wound  up,  and  the  oars  run  out  in  a 
hurry,  as  we  had  fished  in  close  to  the  very  stones.  Soon  the  boat  was 
swept  round  and  her  bow  faced  against  the  wind,  when  she  cut  through 
the  water  with  speed,  propelled  by  the  vigorous  loins  of  four  stout 
lads. 

The  scene  had  changed.  As  we  ran  np  to  windward  we  passed  seve- 
ral "  cots "  drifting  rapidly  down,  with  their  solitary  tenants  intent  on 
their  daps.  To  see  one  *'  cot "  is  to  see  them  all.  The  same  *'  cut  '*  of 
a  man  in  each,  dressed  in  old  frieze,  and  a  "  shocking  bad  hat." 

These  fishermen  not  unfrequently  find,  on  the  lake  itself,  an  amateur 
market  in  the  unsuccessful  Dublin  dilettanti,  who,  in  the  agonies  of 
mortified  vanity,  have  recourse  to  the  dernier  resort  of  the  *'  silver  hook." 
I  have  seen  an  old  friend  in  his  four-oared  boat,  and  a  first-rate  fisher- 
man too,  persecuted  by  bad  luck,  as  many  a  pisoator  has  erst  been,  and 
will  again  be,  lay  alongside  of  a  cot,  and  trafiic  for  a  basket  of  fine 
trout.  This  was  necessary  to  be  done  on  the  sly,  for  if  detected,  he 
would  never  again  get  credit  for  a  good  day's  sport,  even  when  he  really 
had  one. 

As  we  ascended  the  drift,  the  cots,  and  occasionally  an  odd  "  long- 
boat/' smartly  appointed,  slipped  to  windward  ;  at  the  head  of  the  fall 
many  more  appeared^  for  now  the  day  was  advancing,  and  the  fly  rising 
fiist. 

Old  Blueman  appeared  in  his  cot  at  the  head  of  our  drift,  with  a 
basket  of  fresh  drakes,  so  with  these  we  set  to  work,  and  commenced 
to  drifl,  in  the  company  of  many  boats. 

I  will  not  ask  the  reader  to  go  down  this  drift  with  me,  for  one  is  like 
another,  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  but  of  course  with  varied 
luck.  Perhaps  not  a  fish  may  be  killed ;  perhaps  five  or  six  may  be 
landed.     It  is  a  chapter  of  accidents.    But  there  is  no  monotony,  for 
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the  fishennan  is  kept  on  the  ^t  tnve  the  whole  time,  and  on  the  pinna- 
cle of  expectation,  to  say  nothing  of  that  natural  rivalry  inherent  in 
human  nature,  which  prompts  one  man  to  excel  his  neighbour.  What 
more  exciting  to  a  fishennan  than  to  see  the  trout  rolling  in  hundreds 
about  his  boat ;  huge  fish,  lashing  round  and  round,  and  taking  down 
the  fiies,  one  afler  another,  as  quickly  as  they  rise  ?  Then  comes  intense 
expectation — ^breathless  suspense,  as  you  drop  a  pair  of  fine  fresh,  kick- 
ing drakes  over  the  nose  of  a  big  trout  that  has  just  taken  down  a  fiy. 
"Will  he  have  them  ?  Will  he  take  one  along  side  of  your  flies  ?  Will 
he  go  to  Lucky-ma-haffy's  dap  ?  Bang !  What  a  splash  I  Your  heart 
is  in  your  mouth !  You  strike  wildly  with  the  shock !  You  are  in  him  I 
He's  gone  I  What  is  it?  What  the  devil  is  all  this?  Ah!  what  a 
sigh  comes.  The  blood  returns  again  to  its  channels,  and  you  look  a 
fool  all  the  world  over,  and  ten  eyes,  from  your  five  friends,  glisten  with 
a  kind  of  nasty  humid  twinkle  in  your  flushed  face.  Monotony  !  No 
fun  in  dapping  I  Ah!  go  and  try  it  if  you  would  know  what  excite- 
ment is. 

I  remember  taking  out  a  friend  to  fish  on  Lough  Melvin.  He  had 
been  twelve  years  in  India.  I  believe  he  had  never  had  a  rod 
before  in  his  hand.  No  sooner  had  he  made  a  cast  than  he  hooked  a 
grilse  of  about  four  pounds,  and  the  little  villain  went  of  with  a  spring 
into  the  air,  and  a  run  of  a  few  yards,  when  I  called  to  my  friend, 
"Wind — wind  him  in!"  His  appearance  was  perfectly  awful:  he 
trembled  as  if  his  legs  were  augurs,  and  he  wanted  to  bore  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  He  wound  off  the  cogs  of  his]  wheel  by  winding 
the  wrong  way — 

'^  Steteruntqae  com»  vox  fiiucibus  hsesit." 

At  last,  the  obstetric  process  being' applied,  the  poor  fellow  burst  out 
with — "By  Jove!  I  have  been  stood  aver  by  a  wounded  elephant, 
sprunff  over  by  a  mad  tiger,  and  knocked  over  by  a  bull  bison ;  but  I 
never  knew  what  fright  was  until  now!'* 

Our  boat  had  a  fine  morning's  sport,  and  we  were  pretty  lucky  on 
the  whole ;  the  breeze  had  been  good,  and  the  day  favourable.  Warm 
glimpses  of  sunshine  brought  up  "showers"  of  drakes,  and  the  fish 
followed  them  as  greedilv  as  seagulls  fasten  on  the  herring-fry. 

Then  came  "the  dead  hour  of  the  day"  when,  as  if  by  one  consent, 
the  fish  return  to  the  bottom,  and  their  persecutors  to  the  shore. 

When  we  came  near  the  end  of  our  drift,  mine  host  made  welcome 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  the  inner  man,  when  a  voice  spoke  thereout, 
as  Jonah's  from  the  whale,  "  Rather  peckish." 

"  Run  in,  my  men,  to  the  wall,  and  we  will  dine." 

Joyful  news  to  the  hungry  and  successful  fishermen.  How  quick 
the  Unes  were  spun  up  on  the  wheel.  The  dinner  thb  day  will  be  eaten 
with  CTcater  relish,  for  the  sport  has  been  good,  and  the  delicacies 
earned.  Accordingly,  the  men  brought  the  boat  alongside  the  wall, 
and  up  a  snug  Httle  creek  made  for  the  "  Cluricawn,"  within  which 
no  other  boat  ever  trespassed  save  that  of  an  invited  guest,  and  we 
commenced  to  beguile  "  the  dead  hour  of  the  day." 
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With  -what  rapture  I  sprang  ashore,  stretched  my  legs^  and  then 
threw  toy  hody  on  the  verdant  grass,  studded  with  the  sweet  orcus, 
inhaling  on  this  lovely  May-day  the  fresh  perfume  bv  the  water's  side. 
Th«  rash  of  the  town  and  its  smoke  was  exchanged  for  all  the  bright- 
ness and  fragrance  of  the  country  ;  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  the  city 
was  bartered  for  the  murmur  of  the  gentle  waves,  as  they  broke  on  the 
pebblj  shore,  and  the  hum  of  the  cheerful  voices  as  they  floated  over 
the  waters. 

''  Here  gentle  spring  in  marmors  break  away» 
And  moss-crowned  fountains  miUgate  the  day." 

Look  around  with  me  and  smile  at  what  is  going  on,  and  learn  a 
wrmkle  in  good  time.  I  will  teach  yon  who  are  not  proud  how  to  cook 
a  dinner  by  a  lake's  side,  and  then  eat  it  afterwards,  provided  vour 
appetite  be  good — and  it  cannot  well  be  otherwise.  All  ye  invalids  of 
dties  who  live  but  for  doctors— all  ve  late  sitters,  topers,  and  votaries  of 

*'  Major  A ^,'*  come  ye,  fish  and  dine  a  la  J.  A ,  and  I  will  promise 

jou  improved  health,  and  a  lease  of  life  "  renewable  for  ever.** 

Old  Blueman  had  kept  a  fire  of  sticks  burning  in  a  hole  excavated  in 
the  shore  for  the  last  two  hours,  whidi  was  now  full  of  live  embers. 
Quickly  the  large  basket  was  emptied,  and  its  contents  arranged.  A 
mow-white  doth  covered  a  little  round  table  placed  under  a  blossoming 
horse-chestnnty  and  properly  laid  with  everything  needful  for  two. 
Cold  lamb,  cold  guinea-fowl,  and  cold  pig's  cheek  smiled  on  the  scene. 
Dufiy  now  set  to  work  and  selected  nrom  out  of  eleven  fine  trout  a 
beautiful  well-fed  fish  of  four  pounds  weight.  Having  cleaned  it  by 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  he  rolled  it  four  times  in  a  large  sheet  of  paper, 
and,  doubling  up  the  ends,  proceeded  to  steep  the  fish  thus  circum- 
vented into  the  lake,  until  the  paper  was  well  saturated.  This  mummy, 
so  prepared,  he  now  proceeded  to  bury  in  the  wooden  embers,  taking 
note  of  the  time  when  it  was  put  down.  Duffy  acted  as  cook,  and  most 
successfully,  forgetting  nothing — not  even  to  coVer  with  ashes  a  quan- 
tity of  coid  boiled  potatoes.  When  all  this  was  done,  mine  excellent 
host  and  self  took  our  seats  on  two  of  Mr.  Blueman's  stout  chairs,  and 
tossing  off  a  glass  of  brown  sherry,  prepared  the  way  for  the  good 
things  to  come. 

Precisely  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  fish  was  buried,  it 
was  exhnmed,  put  on  a  large  tin  dish,  and  laid  on  the  table.  A  knife 
was  then  inserted  through  the  black  and  charred  paper  into  the  side  of 
the  fish,  and  the  blade  running  up  along  the  skin,  laid  his  pink  flesh, 
done  to  a  turn,  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  hungry  beholders — lastly,  the 
whole  paper  and  skin  rolled  off  without  injury  to  the  fish,  and  there  it 
was,  firm,  pink,  and  full  of  curd.  Now,  for  a  Uberal  help  of  this  dainty 
dish,  a  pat  of  fresh  butter,  a  roast  potatoe — and  **  what  a  dainty  dish 
to  set  before  a  queen !"  Does  your  mouth  waterf  Greenwich  and  the 
TrafBtlgari  indeed !    The  signal  of  the  immortal  Nelson  need  not  here 
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have  been  displayed.  England  need  hare  felt  no  anxiety.  Every  man 
would  have  done  his  duty  on  this  day,  had  he  had  the  chance.  Let  aa 
epicure  once  eat  a  fresh  trout  cooked  in  this  way,  and  he  will  confess  it 
is  the  best  he  ever  ate,  and  far  exceeding  in  delicacy  the  little  blue- 
looking  trout  of —  (I  forget  the  confounded  Swiss  lake)  —  washed 
down  with  old  Rudesheimer,  and  that  is  uot  bad  either.  We  ceased  tor 
ft  little  fVom  our  labours  beneath  the  blossoming  chestnut,  and  made 
the  air  ring  with  the  clink  of  the  sparkling  crystal,  as  we  drank  to  out 
better  sport,  and  emptied  the  large  goblet  of  sparkling  cider,  brought  from 
the  shaded  well,  where  it  had  been  cooling  for  the  last  half  hour.  When 
our  quantum  of  the  fish  was  consumed.  Miss  Blueman,  who  attended 
at  our  sylvan  board,  dropped  the  remnants  before  the  men,  who  wer6 
enjoyine  themselves  after  their  own  fashion,  and  tripped  off  for  some- 
thing which  I  knew  not  of.  Vigorous  as  the  attack  of  the  18th  of  June, 
but  without  its  repulse,  was  our  attack  on  the  cold  lamb  and  mint-sauce. 
Back  came  Kitty  Blueman  at  a  full  trot,  the  strings  of  her  smart  cap 
flying  in  the  breese,  and  laid  before  my  astonished  gaze  one  hundred 
heads  of  piping  hot  asparagus.  Shade  of  kaac  Walton,  knew  ye  ever 
the  like  of  this  I  Had  you  rhubarb-pies  in  your  days,  and  was  it  th« 
fashion  to  eat  them  with  thick  rich  cream  ?  That  you  have  been  in 
league  with  a  neighbour's  housekeeper,  as  yon  wandered  along  some 
gentle  stream,  'tis  possible,  but  I  venture  to  say  she  never  sent  yott 
down  such  a  delicious  cold  pie,  or  stiff  jug  of  cream,  aa  now  made  ita 
appearance. 

And,  now  to  bask  in  the  sun,  and  assist  the  process  of  digestion. 
How  pleasant  is  that  satisfied  recumbency  on  the  soft  verdure  of  a 
mossy  bank,  and  beneath  the  power  of  a  spring  sun,  which  places  the 
reposer  in  that  delightful  border-land  between  sleep  and  wakefulness  I  Aa 
thus  I  lay,  and  gently  and  contemplatively  smoked,  I  was  startled  by 
the  yaffing  of  a  little  spaniel,  that  chased  the  young  rabbita  among  the 
growing  fern  and  sprouting  brier.  I  looked  up  to  see  whether  the  little 
intruder  was  poaching  on  his  own  account,  or  accompanying  its  owner, 
when  my  gaze  was  rivettedt  and  senses  entranced,  by  a  beauteous  appa* 
rition.  There  stood  beside  my  host's  chair  a  damsel  of  surpassing 
loveliness — tall,  very  fair,  and  most  graceful,  she  leaned  over  the  old 
man*s  chair,  and  with  a  merry  laugh  bid  him  a  happy  day.  Her  rich 
clustering  auburn  ringlets  fell  over  his  shoulders  as  she  stooped,  with  a 
winning  smile,  to  present  him  with  a  nosegay  of  young  Nature's  choicest 
diamonds,  the  fragrant  violet  and  the  opening  primrose. 

'*  Dear  sir,  1  hope  you  enjoy  yourself,"  said  she,  with  a  pleasant 
laugh  that  made  the  woodlands  merry,  and  rivalled  the  note  of  the 

thrush.     She  was  evidently  intimate  with  J.  A ,  and,  from  her 

appearance,  was  quite  at  home.  Her  smile  passed  on  to  the  pleasant 
features  of  my  ola  friend,  who  welcomed  her  as 

'<  An  angel  who  visited  the  green  earth  " 

should  be  welcomed,  and  he  gave  me  the  benefit  of  his  acquaintance^ 
by  an  introduction  both  kind  and  frank.  Our  conversation  became 
lively,  joyous,  and  unconstrained.  Seated  on  the  same  mossy  bank,  her 
beautiAil  figure  luxuriously  reclining  on  the  velvet  sward,  with  an  ani- 
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mated  and  spt^Uing  couDtenance,  she  conversed  so  pleasantly,  that  we 
"  took  no  heed  of  time,"  and  a  **  rosy  chain  **  fell  over  mv  spell-bound 
frame.  How  long  this  pleasant  state  of  affairs  woold  have  lasted  t 
know  not,  but  my  happiness  and  complete  oblivion  to  all  that  was 
missing  three  feet  beyond  me  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  Mr, 
buffvt  who  came  most  politely,  though  most  inopportunely,  to  reeom* 
inend  a  resumption  of  fishing,  "  if  we  intended  to  do  anv  good  at  all." 
Never  did  fishing  appear  to  me  to  be  odious  before.    All  my  bliss  was 

liow  gone,  dissipated  like  the  flving  cloud,  as  J.  A arose  from  his 

oaken  seat  to  call  the  crew  to  their  places,  and  politely  advanced  to  bid 
adieu  to  onr  fair  Diana.  The  brighest  scenes  must  pass  away,  and  the 
happiest  hours  be  pushed  aside ;  out  amid  all  the  fitful  recurrences  of 
my  life,  past  and  to  come,  none  ever  did,  or  are  expected  to  reach  in 
pleasure,  the  few  minutes  passed  beneath  the  spreadmg  boughs  of  the 
old  blossoming  horse-chestnut.  Ere  I  now  float  again  on  the  waters  that 
shine  with  the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun,  I  draw  a  veil  of  hallowed  feelings 
over  the  pure  delights  of  nature,  awakened  by  the  angelic  apparition 
of  that  merry  damsel  who  more  than  beguiled  the  *^  the  dead  hour 
of  the  day." 


CHAPTSB  nil  ■■■THE  ILT  AGAIN. 

Tm  afloat,  Fm  afloat,  but  net  on  the  ocean  wave.    Tm  afloat  agaio 
in  the  lively  *'Clurieawn,"  bat  the  fairy  has  fled-* 

''  Beware  all  joys,  but  joys  that  never  Hade." 

VTiih  far  less  keenness,  with  far  less  animation,  I  watch  the  boat 
ascend  for  her  drift ;  but  soon  life's  blood  began  again  to  flow,  soon 
other  hopes  and  other  expectations  took  the  place  of  those  just  gone 
by,  as  we  passed  boat  after  boat,  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the 
speckled  tenants  of  the  lough.  Some  were  successful  and  merry,  and 
5ome  were  sad  and  unlucky.  With  a  sweep  of  the  rudder  the  boat's 
side  was  brought  to  the  wind,  and  the  men  had  each  their  brace  of 
daps  on  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  They  were  keen  for  the  sport,  and 
keen  for  lucre's  sake,  the  last  sixpenny  piece  being  at  stake,  and  each 
individual's  honour  personally  concemea,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rank- 
lii^  wound  still  nnhealed  in  the  bosom  of  Luck-ma-haffy. 

The  fishing  was  good,  and  the  rise  on  the  trout  enormous.  As  the 
showers  of  May-fly  rose  from  the  bottom,  they  were  followed  and  de- 
voured by  the  greedy  trout  that  leaped  and  finned  over  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  And  now,  alas  !  and  ere  an  hour  had  passed,  the  breeze 
began  to  fail,  the  gentle  waves  to  grow  more  sluggish,  and  our  hopes 
to  die  with  the  setting  sun,  though  he  had  hours  yet  to  shine.  The 
dap  was  not  to  be  ''got  out;"  all  the  stretchine,  all  the  standins 
on  the  seats  of  the  boat,  all  the  idle  whistling  to  the  laggard  winds,  and 
all  the  efficacy  and  power  of  the  light  blow-lines,  failed  to  get  the  dap 
sufficiently  far  from  the  boats.  And  what  tantilization  I  £normous 
fish  —  fish  in  quantities,  and  fish  ravenous — lashed  and  floundered  and 
sailed  round  and  round  the  boats,  leaving  large  and  violent  eddies  ere 
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thej  sank  for  t  moment's  rest,  and  then  up  again^  and  daslung  amon^ 
the  flies,  fed  as  if  they  had  made  their  first  appearance  with  an  empty 
stomach.  It  was  **  no  ffo.**  It  was  not  "  to  he  done."  We  were 
fairlj  heat,  and  that  hy  the  fickle  zephyr.  Now  she  was  wooed,  now 
she  was  reviled — softly  ooarted,  and  violently  objurgated.  Knowingly^ 
yet  imploringly,  was  the  face  tamed  to  the  point  **  whither  it  cometh,** 
yet  it  came  not.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  flop  oneself  down  on  the 
seat,  light  the  pipe,  and  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace,  for  peace  sake, 
to  calm  the  agitated  nerves,  and  smother,  singe,  and  utterly  destroy  the 
nasty,  plaguing,  irritating  midges. 

Yet  withal,  how  pleasant,  how  enioyahle  it  was,  to  lean  over  the  bow9 
of  the  motionless  **  Fairy,"  and  look  around  at  the  boats  of  the  fisher- 
men, some  as  motionless  and  immoveable  as  our's,  and  others  gliding 
under  the  impulse  of  the  stout  oarsmen,  from  shore  to  shore,  on  the 
placid  waters.  The  hoats,  and  the  oarsmen  in  their  white  shirts,  were 
reflected  far  on  the  expanse  of  the  water.  The  measured  plash  of  the 
oars,  and  the  hum  of  their  cheerful  voices,  floated  softly  across  the  lake. 
The  busy  sounds  from  the  neighbouring  farm,  and  the  low  of  the  white 
oxen,  laving  his  wearied  side  in  the  margin  of  the  lake,  struck  the 
watchful  ear  as  it  turned  to  catch  a  gentle  sigh  from  the  West,  indicative 
of  a  favouring  gale  that  indexed  itself  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
water.  The  eye  was  entranced  hy  the  glowing  sunset,  and  the  tall, 
regular  shadows  on  the  transparent  waters,  broken  only  by  the  plunge 
of  the  insatiable  yet  well-fed  trout,  or  the  agile  twitter  of  svnft-flying 
swallow,  as  it  dipped  to  catch  the  ephemeral  insects.  But  all  these 
things  were  to  have  an  end,  and  those  happy,  yet  solemn  reflections,  that 
passed  through  the  soul,  as  the  body  lay  recumbent  and  motionless, 
were  soon  to  terminate.  In  such  moments  as  these  no  greedy  and 
covetous  thoughts  rob  the  breast  of  its  sweetness,  or  life  of  its  charms. 
No  sordid  motives,  or  petty  purposes,  no  worldly  ends,  intrude  them« 
selves ;  sweet  freshness  and  virgin  purity  encircle  and  embrace  the 
heart.  Out  on  the  placid  waters,  under  the  dear  azure  sky  and  genial 
sun,  is  not  the  lot  of  the  fisherman  to  be  envied  ?  Ah !  happy  man  ! 
even  when  the  elements  are  adverse  and  hostile,  happy  above  all  men  I 

And  now  the  day  was  nigh  spent,  and  the  sun  sinking  fast,  leaving  a 
parting  ray  on  the  sides  of  our  speckled  fish,  making  their  rich  spots 
shine  as  lustrous  garnets.  The  breeze  began  to  snore,  and  the  clouds 
to  rise  dark,  and  make  a  sable  bed  for  the  sinking  sun.  With  a  shout  I 
roused  mine  host  from  his  happy  doze,  warned  him  of  the  change,  and 
advised  a  retreat,  as  the  night  looked  bad,  and  was  falling  fast.  The 
wind  was  in  our  favour  home.  Lucky-ma-hafTy  smiled,  nor  did  we 
grudge  him  his  mirth.     He  had  killed  the  last  fish. 

As  soon  as  the  word  was  given,  the  men  settled  the  boat  for  her  run 
of  six  miles.  A  small  square  sail  was  run  up,  a  slight  mast  having  first 
been  footed ;  and  with  tne  end  of  the  rope  in  Duffy's  hand,  the  little 
"  Fairy  "  was  put  before  the  wind,  and  started  like  a  deer  from  its  lair, 
with  a  bound  and  a  dash  that  would  be  kept  up  as  long  as  a  breath 
lasted. 

Merrily  we  spun  across  the  lake  and  entered  the  river,  giving  a  fare- 
well cheer  to  **old  Blueman,"  as  he  sneaked  among  the  reeds  in  his 
flat-bottomed  cot,  prowling  after  the  *'  stone-fly."    Soon  we  felt  the 
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infloenoe  of  the  corrent,  aa  we  glided  down  the  rirer,  the  talk  of  the 
men  and  the  rustle  of  the  boat,  as  she  cut  the  reedy  waters,  scaring  the 
snipe  and  the  ducks  from  their  nests. 

What  a  change  1  how  cold  had  the  erening  grown !  A  bitter, 
searching  blast  mm  the  West  made  us  don  our  **  pilots.**  Soon  the 
lights  of  the  Uttle  Tillage  gleamed  in  the  distance,  twinkling  a  merry 
mcome.  These  I  was  gl^  to  see,  as,  once  reached,  I  knew  the  snug 
lo(%e  of  my  excellent  friend  would  afford  a  cordial  welcome — and  such 
a  welcome  was  indeed  needed ;  for — 

''  The  twilight  was  sad  and  cloudy, 
Tbe  wind  blew  wild  and  free. 
And  like  the  win^  of  sea-birds 
Fladied  tbe  white  ca^s  of  (he  sea." 


THE  PRETTY  GIRL  OF  BALLICKMOYLER. 

The  son  bad  sunk  b^ind  the  hills. 

The  sheep  were  'mid  the  trees  reporing^ 
The  ereniDg  shades  fell  o*er  the  glades. 

And  Nature's  ejea  were  softly  closing. 
We  passed  the  qaiet  grayes  of  Aries,* 

While  weary  birds  were  homeward  flying  ; 
The  new-mown  hay  perfumed  the  way. 

E'en  where  the  village  dead  were  lying. 
No  more  I  sooffht  than  passing  thought. 

To  cheer  and  soothe  the  way-worn  toiler. 
Till,  luckless  sij^ht,  1  saw  that  night 

The  pretty  gu'l  of  Ballickmoyler : 
The  winsome  girl  1 
The  witching  girl ! 
The  rarest  girl  in  Baludunoyler. 

Her  winning  wars — her  roguish  gaze-« 

Her  form  so  sught— her  smile  so  cheering  I— 
Her  silken  hair,  and  face  so  fair-. 

Was  ever  damsel  so  endearing  ? 
Her  doye-like  breast-^weet  bower  of  rest— 

A  balm  to  heal  life's  worst  vexation  I 
I  frankly  tow,  and  well  know  how 

She  ffave  my  heart  a  palpitation  1 
What  Irish  boy  could  snun  such  joy. 

Yet  would  of  fame  and  peace  despoil  her? 
Blow,  blossom,  blow — grow,  young  rose,  grow. 

Safe  'mid  the  braes  of  Ballickmoyler : 
The  Tillage  rose — 
The  fair  youngrose 
That  sweetly  blooms  in  Ballickmoyler. 

S.  N.  E. 

*  Aries  and  BalHckmoyler  sre  villages  sittiated  between  Maiyborough  and  Carlow. 
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CEAPTEA  !• 

iSoMB  years  ago,  towards  the  close  of  a  late  September  eTeiiiDff»  I  found 
myself  forming  one  of  a  motley  group  of  natives,  tourists,  and  pedlar^ 
collected  in  the  travellers'  room  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Hospice.  I- 
and  my  companion  had  started  in  the  mmming  from  Martigny,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  Aosta  the  next  day ;  and  though  the  ascent 
to  our  night's  restiBg-place  had  been  neither  very  long  nor  very  severe 
to  us,  hardened  as  we  were  by  a  previous  six  weeks*  mountain  training, 
we  still  felt  sufficiently  the  comfort  of  fatigue  to  enable  us  thoroughly 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  rest.  The  season  for  wandering  among  the 
high  Alps  was  still  open,  and  Jthe  day  had  been  bright  and  clear — one 
of  those  autumn  days  that,  for  a  few  hours  at  noon,  make  us  forget  the 
time  of  year,  calling  up  so  vividly  the  image  of  summer,  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  morning  frost  and  evening  mist,  we  might  imagine  as 
being  in  perspective  the  experience  of  two  months  which,  as  the  calendar 
assures  us,  have  already  imparted  all  the  wisdom  we  were  capable  of 
extracting  from  them.  The  morning  frost  and  evening  mist — the 
former  was  still  glaiing  the  water-courses  as  we  left  Martigny ;  the 
latter  had  draped  vnth  fantastic  shadows  the  Mont  Velan  ere  we 
reached  the  Hospice  walls.  Midway,  as  leaving  Orsieres  we  skirted 
the  precipices  round  whose  bases  the  Dranoe  works  its  fretting  way,  the 
thin  veil  of  embryo  ice,  yielding  to  the  warm  advances  of  the  sun,  had 
ceased  to  muffle  the  Voices  of  the  rivulets,  and  amid  an  upper  region  of 
stunted  pines  and  larches,  summer  still  seemed  to  linger  among  the 
chalet-sprinkled  pasturages  through  which  we  moved.  Before,  how- 
ever, we  had  left  this  last  cultivated  tract,  the  preseuce  of  a  winter  that 
never  wholly  deserts  its  stronghold  on  the  summit-pass  began  to  make 
itself  sensible.  Vapours  arisine,  scarce  seen  at  first,  gradually  thick- 
ening to  consistency,  hid  from  view  the  desolation  of  the  highest  level ; 
and  right  glad  we  were  when,  after  stumbling  up  the  final  stair-like 
path,  a  mingled  odour  of  mules  and  humanity  announced  the  close  of 
our  day's  pilgrimage.  Right  gratefully,  too,  did  we  welcome  the  savour 
that,  steaming  from  an  upper  story,  shortly  recalled  us  to  a  sense  of 
the  time  that  had  passed  since  breakfkst ;  and,  first  ascent  though  this 
was  by  me  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  filled  though  my  mind  had 
previously  been  by  the  associations  of  the  spot,  consisting  principally  of 
picturesque  monks,  snow-storms,  and  hairy  dogs,  as  large  as  wolves  and 
tender  as  lambkins,  administering  refreshment  from  bottles  round  their 
necks  to  exhausted  pilgrims,  the  engrossing  thought  of  my  mind  at  the 
moment  was  as  to  the  refreshment  about  to  be  administered  by  the 
convent  chef,  from  the  stew-pans  of  his  laboratory,  to  hardy  and  hungry 
travellers.  Down  we  sat  to  supper,  multifariously-garmented,  Babeu 
tongued.  German  burschen,  smoke-dried  and  be-spectacled,  rolled  out 
hissing  gutturals  athwart  the  '*  dolce  favellar"  that  spoke  of  the  laad 
I  was  to  look  on  for  the  first  time  to-morrow ;  demonstrative  Frenchmen 
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gesticulated  tbehr  emotions  at  the  discoreiy  of  soup*  and  napkins  in  a 
wilderness  so  far  remote  fVom  the  Boolevard  des  Italiens;  and  the 
British  paterfamilias,  serenely  apart,  like  Jove,  overlookioe  all  things, 
felt  that  the  eye  of  the  "Thunderer**  was  upon  the  whole;  for,  were 
iny  omission  perceptible  of  service  to  be  rendered,  or  exaction  made  of 
coartesy's  return,  was  there  not  the  Times  to  fly  to  for  consolation,  if  not 
redress;  and  should  not  the  world  be  made  aware  of  his  wrongs,  even 
from  that  outermost  region  where  he  was  doomed  to  suffer  them  7  A 
more  sonorouslj-majestic  tongue  than  that  spoken  by  any  of  these 
might  hare  given  in  its  contribution  to  the  general  discord,  had  it  not 
bef>n  that  the  solitary  speaker  thereof,  if  inclined  to  its  utterance,  must 
have  been  content  with  soliloquy — the  one  Spauiard  of  the  party  being 
my  travelling  companion.  We  had  made  each  other's  acquaintance  on 
the  top  of  the  Faulhom  ten  days  before  we  both  quitted  Switzerland  by 
our  present  route,  and  the  intermediate  time  we  nad  passed  together, 
nmblmg,  scrambling,  and  roughing  it,  and  perhaps  getting  a  better 
insight  into  the  characters  of  the  nations  to  which  we  respectively 
belonged,  though  the  only  language  we  possessed  in  common  was  a 
species  of  fricasseed  French,  than  polite  society's  opportunities  would 
have  given  as  in  months. 

"  Beautiful  day,  sir,  for  the  time  of  year,"  ventured  I  to  remark  to 
an  elderly  compatriot,  my  neighbour,  applying  the  barometer  to  its 
established  use  as  a  conversational  divining-rod,  as  soon  as  the  para- 
mount claims  of  hunger  allowed  leisure  to  tap  the  springs  of  socia- 
bility. 

"  Time  of  year,  sir ! — September  generally  u  the  finest  month  of  the 
year." 

"  Very  true,  very  true — at  least  in  England.  Still,  we  are  now  nearly 
at  its  end,  and  there  is  no  saying,  from  one  day  to  another  in  late  autumn, 
what  the  weather  may  turn  to  among  these  mountains.  A  tourmeute,  or 
even  a  thicker  fog  than  usual  up  here,  would  have  been  no  pleasant 
accompaniment  to  the  end  of  our  day's  journey." 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  think  it  would  have  been  delightfully  in  keeping  with 
the  whole  scene,"  remarked  a  young  lady,  who  callecf  the  gentleman  I 
had  addressed  "  Papa,"  and  whose  blue  i/^/y,  in  advance  of  us  all  the 
afternoon,  had  been  to  my  Spanish  friend  a  subject  of  as  much  per- 
plexity as  her  bluer  eyes  now  seemed  to  be  of  admiration,  •*  Only 
think — to  lose  one's  way,  and  then  to  hear  the  dogs  barking,  bells 
ringing,  horns  blowing,  and  at  last  to  have  a  great,  dear,  real  St.  Ber- 
aai^  dog  jumping  up  to  you^  and  all  the  monks  following,  with 
lanthoms,  to  carry  you  in  procession  to  the  Hospice.  Why,  it  would 
be  an  adventure  to  talk  of  all  the  rest  of  one's  life." 

"There  is  a  darker,  and  not  less  real  side  to  the  picture.  Ma- 
demoiselle," said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  a  man  of  apparently  universal 
mediocrity — middle-aged,  middle-sized,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  judged, 
middle-classed ;  broad-bodied,  bandy  in  the  legs,  and  with  a  face  whose 
look  of  wrinkled  energy  seemed  to  be  perpetually  defying  a  north-east 
wind.  •*  There  is,"  continued  he  in  French,  the  burring  accent  of  which 
bespoke  his  Swiss  nationality,  "that  of  finding  the  path  lost,  and 
wandering  about  for  hours,  straining  the  ear  to  catch  a  human  sound, 
sod  the  eye  to  discover  a  track  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  amid  the 
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blinding  drift  of  the  tonrmente,  when  heaven  and  earth  are  one  white 
shrond,  and  the  very  air  is  turned  to  frozen  points,  that  enter  at  each. 
pore ;  to  bear  up  with  failing  hope  against  the  terrors  that  beset  jou  ; 
to  watch  for  every  chance  of  succour,  knowing  momently  that  the  pros« 
pect  of  its  appearing  ^ows  less  and  less  ;  tUl,  resolution  sinking,  the 
powers  of  endurance  give  way — till,  tortured,  cramped,  and  helpless,  you 
drop  to  the  ground,  and  the  long-pent  waters  of  despair  pour  upon 
your  soul ;  then  to  lie,  powerless  for  exertion,  but  with  every  nerve  o£ 
feeling  prickled  into  strange  activity — ^to  be  aware  of  the  world  about 

Jrou,  not  fading  from  view,  but  growing  instinct  with  shadowy  life — ^to 
ook  upon  the  gliding  spectres  around  with  a  dim  consciousness  that  you 
and  they  are  akin  to  each  other,  and  that  the  sensation  of  numbness, 
rising  upward  from  the  feet,  is  the  touch  of  their  recognition — till  aa 
arrow  of  ice  shoots  through  the  brain,  and  all  is  over.  Mademoiselle, 
he  who  has  felt  this,  and  lives  to  tell  of  it,  may  indeed  thank  God  that 
he  has  endowed  some  of  his  creatures  with  such  fortitude  of  benevolence 
that  they  are  willing  to  offer  up  the  best  years  of  their  lives,  their  best 
energies  of  soul  and  body,  to  save  some  few  like  him  from  the  fate  of 
those  whose  bones  are  bleaching  in  the  Hospice  charnel-house." 

**  He  may  indeed,"  said  the  Spaniard,  breaking  the  silence  in  which 
we  all  sat  after  the  last  speaker  had  concluded,  while  we  looked  on  him 
with  the  feeling  that  he  had  rather  given  utterance  to  the  expression  of 
some  personal  recollection  than  drawn  on  his  imagination  for  the  details 
of  his  picture.  "  None  but  those  who  have  been  taught  by  their  own 
experience  can  know  what  is  undergone  by  these  good  brothers,  the 
strongest  of  whom  cannot  long  brave  with  impunity  the  incessant 
hardship  and  exposure  of  their  calling." 

'*  Ah  ! "  said  the  Swiss,  "  it  is  not  at  a  time  of  the  year  like  this,  or 
among  such  a  company  as  the  present,  that  they  are  to  be  appreciated. 
The  reverend  father  who  has  just  left  us  mav  appear  to  many  who  never 
see  this  place  but  once  in  their  lives,  as  discharging  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  brotherhood  in  presiding  at  our  supper-table,  answering  with 
good-humour  the  series  of  questions  put  to  him  as  to  the  details 
of  the  establishment  (they  forgetting  that  the  same  string  of  questions, 
put  night  after  night  for  four  months  by  succeeding  relays  of  travellers, 
would  tax  the  patience  of  most  men),  and  learing  us,  as  he  has  done 
now,  to  occupy  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  religious  exercises.  They 
probably  feel  inclined  to  look  upon  all  the  stories  of  midnight  searches, 
perils  of  avalanches,  risks  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  snow-storm 
while  endeavouring  to  rescue  others,  and  the  countless  dangers  of  a 
winter  passed  here,  as  so  many  exaggerations,  if  not  inventions.  They 
would  know  better  if  they  had  seen  this  mountain  as  I  have  done,  man 
and  boy,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  and  under  most  aspects.  It  is  at 
the  time  when  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  returned  home,  or  taken 
up  your  winter  quarters  in  Italy — when  you  are  giving  a  picturesque 
account  of  your  Swiss  experiences,  and  making  a  graceful  story  out  of 
your  reminiscences  of  the  passage  of  the  Mont  St.  Bernard — it  is  then 
that  the  true  character  of  these  men  is  shown.  When  this  room  is 
empty  of  all  travellers,  and  the  bitterness  of  cold  and  storm  seem  to 
forbid  any  who  have  a  roof  to  shelter  them  from  venturing  out,  it  is 
then  that  the  real  hour  of  their  calling  has  come.    With  sta^  in  hand, 
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and  armed  with  store  of  ready  cordials,  forth  they  go»  and  through 
the  frozen  nights  of  winter,  hoar  by  hour,  make  perfect  ihe  martyrdom 
of  their  youth  and  strength/' 

*'  It  would  seem/'  said  one  of  the  Germans,  ''as  if  the  austerities  of 
flsich  a  life  could  be  borne  only  by  tho^  whose  hearts  had  been  withered 
within  them  by  the  blight  of  some  desolating  sorrow.  It  appears  incon- 
ceirable  that  any  to  whom  life  is  an  unread  book  could  bear  the  isolation 
of  such  an  existence." 

"And  yet,"  rejoined  a  Frenchman,  " it  is  probably  only  they  whose 
physical  energy  would  be  found  equal  to  the  calls  made  upon  it.  Touth 
adapts  itself  to  most  circumstances,  and,  if  free  from  personal  cares,  need 
dread  but  little  the  weieht  of  self-imposed  suffering ;  but  where,  in 
anch  a  scene  as  this,  could  a  broken  manhood  look  for  strength  ?" 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  Spaniard ;  •*  the  generality  of  the  monks  enter 
the  convent  young  ;  still  there  are  some  men  in  the  world  whose  years 
are  less  thm  their  sorrows ;  some  who,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  feel 
that  they  and  those  around  them  can  henceforth  have  but  little  in  com- 
mon.    To  such,  a  spot  like  this  may  offer  a  not  unfitting  retreat.    Yes, 

it  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that  within  these  very  walls  I,  myself '* 

he  stopped  short,  as  if  he  had  been  hurried  by  the  train  of  his  thoughts 
£uther  than  he  had  intended.  We  all  looked  at  him,  hesitating  to  appear 
to  question  him,  and  yet  anxious  not  to  lose  the  chance  of  a  story  on 
the  spot.  I  suppose  he  felt  gratified  by  the  attention  his  words  had 
excited ;  for,  after  a  due  pause  of  preparation,  he  added — "  What  1  was 
about  to  allude  to,  was  not  so  much  anything  that  occurred  here  as 
some  events  which  the  recollections  of  this  place  called  up  to  my  mind ; 
for,  no  more  with  me  than  with  you,  sir,"  turning  to  the  Swiss,  "  is 
the  present  a  first  acquaintance  with  these  worthy  brothers.  What  I 
have  to  tell/'  continued  he,  lookiug  round  on  the  company,  *' ma^ 
hardly  repay  the  attention  you  have  been  good  enough  to  bestow  on  it 
by  anticipation,  but  if  it  would  gratify  any  one,"  and  here  he  looked 
hiard  at  Blue-eyes,  *'  to  hear  the  story,  I  shall  esteem  myself  honoured 
in  obeying  their  wishes." 
"  Pray  favour  us,"  said  several  in  a  breath. 

Blue-eyes  said  nothing,  but  looked  most  eloquently  to  the  same 
purpose  as  the  rest. 
The  Spaniard  bowed,  and  began — 

"  It  was  in  a  home  lying  at  the  foot  of  mountains  that  might  rival 
those  of  Switzerland,  and  beneath  a  sun  even  brighter  than  that  of  Italy, 
that  the  man  of  whom  I  was  about  to  speak,  Juan  Diaz  de  Los  Moros, 
lived.  To  those  who  know  Granada,  whose  eyes  have  ever  dwelt  upon 
that  glorious  panorama  of  city,  plain,  and  mountain,  crowned  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada's  heights,  no  words  of  mine  will  be  required  to  paint  its 
beauties — to  those  who  never  saw  them,  any  description,  approaching 
justice,  might  appear  as  indebted  to  the  too  fond  partiality  of  a  native, 
for  warmth  of  colouring  that  could,  at  best,  give  but  a  faint  reflection  of 
the  reality.  Besides,  as  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  my  narrative,  I 
am  spared  the  necessity  of  attempting,  and  failing  in  the  task  of  repre- 
senting them  by  words.  Juan,  at  the  time  my  storv  begins,  was  a 
handsome,  open-hearted,  fine  young  fellow,  about  five-and-twenty  years  of 
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ttge,  po&sfedsed  of  k  tolerablfe  property,  sncli  as  wfe  ili  Spain  consider  a 
fbrtUne ;  and  enjoying  fVeely,  in  Granad^,  the  pleasures  that  society 
everywhere  offers  a  man,  young,  rich,  and  unmarried.  That  latter  rc- 
botnmendatiori,  indeed,  report  g^ve  out  that  he  was  d&stined  soon  to 
lose.     Hfe  iivould  scarce  hdie  been  a  Spaniard  had  he  remained  to  hii 

prfesent  fege  insensible  to  the  power  of  those  d *'    My  friend  was 

going  to  say  dark,  but  he  looked  up  and  changed  the  word,  "  of  those 
briffht  eyes,  that  rule  the  destinies  of  the  best  and  widest  dniong  men ; 
ftnd  t)oiltla  Maria  Estornoz's  eyes  were  certainly  brilliant  and  beaatiful 
enough  to  make  taptlve  any  number  of  hearts.  Admirers  of  every  ago 
she  had,  too,  in  abundance,  from  infatuated  gentlemen  of  mature  years, 
down  to  sprotiting  youths,  who  could  do  nothing  but  blush  and  stathmef 
in  her  presence,  and  make  themselves  miserable  in  her  absence  by 
thinking  over  her  perfections,  and  wondering  whether  she  loolced  upon 
them  as  very  remarkable  fbols  for  their  conduct.  However,  among  all 
t^ho  sighed  around  her,  or  worshipped  at  a  distance,  none  could  boast 
of  having  attracted  any  especial  regard,  no  more  than  any  could  com- 
plain of  having  their  proffered  service  rejected.  In  truth,  middle-aged 
ladies,  lind  young  men  df  five-arid-forty,  agreed  that  Donna  Maria  was  a 
coquette ;  old  gentlemen  and  boys  vowed  that  she  was  an  angel ;  and 
old  ladies,  who  generally  arrive  at  a  juster  conclusion  upon  such  siib- 
Jects  than  most  people,  declared  that  she  was  a  charming,  unaffected, 
feobd  girl,  fond  of  admiration,  certainly — why  notf  but  one  whose 
heart  rtnd  hand  any  man  might  be  proud  in  having  the  good  fortune  to 
\y\\\.  Such  was  she  when  Juan  first  made  her  Acquaintance,  six  months 
previous  to  the  time  of  which  I  speak.  Six  hours  sufficed  to  develop, 
6ix  days  to  mature,  six  weeks  to  make  manifest  to  all,  the  growth  of  love 
in  his  neart.  A  secret  feeling,  too,  assured  him  that  he  was  not  looked 
upon  by  her  as  a  mere  unit  In  the  ranks  of  her  adorers,  though  on 
What  he  founded  his  belief  he  would  have  been  pU2zled  to  say.  Her 
tantalizing,  winning  humour  of  caprice  allowed  him  nothing  that  he  could 
rely  upon  as  assuring  success ;  but,  amid  every  changing  mood  of  her 
mind,  he  knew  that  between  his  soul  and  the  unseen  beauty  of  her 
nature  a  hidden  intelligence  existed.  While  others  pretended  to  see  in  her 
cotiduct  proofs  of  heartlessness,  selfishness,  indifference  to  the  fbelings 
of  those  around,  he  felt  that  he,  perhaps  alone,  of  all,  rightly  divined  ft 
character  that,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  womanly  grace* 
took  delight  in  assuming  disguises  the  most  opposite  to  perplex  those 
who  pretended  to  judge  it ;  that,  triumphing  in  the  result  of  its  successful 
impositions,  despised  all  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  deceived,  and 
with  the  treasures  of  its  worth  unshown  awAited  him  whose  estimate  of 
their  value  no  false  pretence  could  affect,  whose  power  of  knowledge  shotild 
prove  itself  superior  to  any  skill  of  concealment,  to  the  keen  insight  of 
whose  love  should  the  true  heart  of  the  woman  reveal  itself  and  yield. 
Gradually,  between  them,  a  mutual  understanding  grew,  the  effects  of 
Nvhich  were  apparent  in  the  withdrawal,  by  Donna  Maria's  other  admirers, 
of  pretensions  which  they  felt  were  no  longer  likely  to  be  well  received ; 
As  sensible  men  they  bowed  themselves  out,  when  they  found  retirement 
inevitable,  all  except  one,  Antonio  Diaz,  a  cousin  of  Juan*s,  through 
whose  introduction,  indeed,  the  latter  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Estornoz  family,    Antonio  was  four  or  five  years  Juau's  seniorj  and 
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in  point  of  personal  advantages  deddedly  his  superior,  as  he  was  indeed 
that  of  most  men.  Singularly  graceful,  handsome,  and  accomplished, 
his  manners  had  that  mingled  charm  of  courteous  simplicit j  anddignity 
which  lone  familiarity  with  the  society  of  a  capital  can,  perhaps,  alone 
gire.  He  had  only  lately  returned  to  Uranada,  after  a  residence  of  some 
years  in  Madrid,  where  he  had  filled  the  post  of  secretary  to  one  of  the 
tninisters,  and  whel^  he  had  tnadfe  Donna  Maria's  acquaintance. 
Her  family  had  icome,  not  veiy  long  ago,  to  settle,  strangers  though 
thejr  were  to  the  place,  in  Granada ;  and  shortly  after,  a  change  of 
ministry  haring  altered  Don  Antonio's  political  position,  he  returned  to 
Andalusia.  Rumours  had  now  and  thed,  during  his  absence,  been  circu- 
ited of  rattier  an  equivocal  character  with  regard  to  him ,  Sotne  said  that 
he  had.made  too  ftee  use  df  his  official  information  for  stock-jobbing 
nurposes ;  others,  that  he  had  turned  the  same  to  better  account,  by 
Keeping  tip  a  communication  with  the  enyoys  of  certain  foreign  powers, 
to  whom,  it  was  alleged,  certain  state  secrets  had  become  unac- 
countably known  at  a  time  when  it  would  have  been  most  for  the 
interest  of  the  government  that  they  should  have  remained  unsuspected. 
Something  also  was  said  of  a  supposed  or.  real  attachment  having  existed 
between  him  and  Donna  Maria,  which  had  been  suddenly  broken  off. 
However,  on  their  meeting  in  Granada,  nothing  occurred  to  gratify  the 
cariosity  of  the  gossips  of  that  town.  They  met  as  old  acquaintances, 
tod  continued  their  intimacy,  as  it  appearecC  on  the  same  tooting.  If 
any  feelings  of  passion  or  jealousy  were  alive  in  Antonio's  heart  he  kept 
them  well  concealed,  and  nbne  who  watched  him  could  have  guessed 
that  beneath  that  polished  surface  the  fieiy  nature  of  the  Moor  waited 
but  a  touch  to  bla2e  into  fury.  He  and  Juan,  as  their  name,  de  Los 
Moros,  imported,  traced  their  ancestry  to  a  race  now  extinct,  whose 
memory,  however,  is  at  times  recalled  among  their  descendants  by  some 
wild  outburst  of  love  or  vengeance,  startliiiff,  by  its  Eastern  intensity, 
even  the  Spanish  blood.  Love  for  Donna  Aiaria  had,  in  truth,  already 
long  heen  recognised  by  Antonio  as  the  master-passion  of  his  existence. 
It  had  grown  from  small  origin,  slowly,  surely,  unperceived  by  others ; 
striking  root  to  a  depth  that  he  himself  was  scarce  aware  of,  till  he 
woke  to  the  consciousness  that  with  its  life  was  bound  up  all  for  which 
he  cared  to  live.  The  more  hb  love  grew,  the  more  carefully  did  he 
hide  it  ft-om  the  eyes  of  friends  ;  with  Oriental  jealousy  he  avoided  any 
Illusion  that  cduld  betray  him,  and  none,  save  she  who  was  its  object, 
knew  the  secret  of  his  devotion.  Whether  it  was  the  mere  sense  of 
gratification  at  such  a  conquest  that  influenced  her,  or  the  probabiUty  of 
a  warmer  feeling  that  suggested  itself,  she  gave  him  what  he  construed 
into  sufficient  encouragement  to  entitle  him  to  believe  his  passion  re^ 
tamed  ;  and  when,  acting  upon  that  supposition,  he  ventured  to  declare 
himself  openly,  his  inward  rage  and  mortification  were  unbounded  at 
finding  himself  mistaken.  lie  was  too  poUtic,  nevertheless,  to  allow 
such  reelings  to  appear,  and  so,  throwing  upon  himself  all  the  blame  of 
hb  folly,  he  entreated  Donna  Maria  to  pardon  his  madness,  and  to 
allow  him  still  to  consider  himself  her  friend.  All  further  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  hb  love  he  thenceforth  suppressed ;  and  she,  grateful 
at  finding  no  reference  ever  again  made  to  a  subject  on  which,  perhaps, 
)ier  conscience  told  her  that  she  was  not  wholly  blameless,  h^mi  to 
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look  upon  Antonio  with  a  kinder  feeling  than  she  had  hefore  experienced 
towards  him.  Love,  or  anything  like  love,  it  certainly  was  not,  but 
rather  a  vague,  pitying  interest  with  which  her  yet  unoccupied  heart 
leaned  to  his  in  sympathy.  He  knew  that,  though  he  had  not  succeeded, 
at  least  none  other  had  engaged  her  affections ;  and,  trusting  to  the 
power  of  time  and  habit,  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  ingratiating  himself 
unobtrusively  in  her  regard.  So  matters  stood  when  they  re-met  at 
Granada,  and  he  presented  to  her  his  cousin  Juan,  the  idea  of  rivalry 
on  whose  part  never  suggested  itself  to  him.  Rivalry,  however,  he 
found  before  lonff*that  he  must  he  prepared  to  encounter ;  and  rividry 
threatening,  as  he  could  not  avoid  seeins,  to  be  but  too  successtuL 
Thev  say  there  is  a  sleeping  devil  in  the  heart  of  every  man ;  it 
needed  but  a  light  touch  to  awaken  the  one  slumbering  in  that  of 
Antonio.  That  he  should  now,  afler  having  waited,  plotted,  persevered 
for  years — ^now,  by  the  very  man  for  whom  he  had,  himself,  made  the 
opportunity,  be  robbed  of  his  reward.  The  mask  of  dissimulation  he 
had  so  long  worn  in  Donna  Maria's  presence  was  let  fall,  and  the  ter- 
rified girl  beheld,  instead  of  the  resigned  melancholy  that  spoke  of  con- 
stant, though  hopeless  devotion,  features  distorted  by  the  fury  of 
bafHcKl  passion  turning  to  revenge. 

"  *  Yours,  yours,  for  years  you  have  known  me  to  be,'  exclaimed  he 
to  her,  as  after  an  interview  of  stormy  supplication  and  invective  he 
rose  to  depart.  '  Yours  you  have  bound  me  by  all  the  witchery  of  yoiir 
charms.  Mine  you  have  plighted  yourself  by  the  exercise  of  their  fas- 
cination. Maria,  Maria,  could  you  believe  that  one  who  has  known 
you  as  I  have  done,  who  once  loved  you  truly,  for  you  do  not,  you 
cannot,  doubt  the  sincerity  of  days  gone  by,  could  ever  change  ?  Had 
it  been  my  fate  to  have  seen  you  but  once,  your  image  would  have  lived 
in  my  heart  for  life  ;  loving  you  with  permitted  devotion,  the  hope  of 
winning  you  shall  cease  but  with  life  itself.' 

**  *  Permitted  devotion ! '  cried  Maria.  "  Don  Antonio,  you  "deceive 
yourself.  You  have  deceived  me  in  harbouring  such  a  thought.  You 
know  well  that  the  only  time  this  subject  was  before  alluded  to  between 
us,  I  spoke  to  you  as  1  do  now  ;  you  feel  yourself,  deny  it  as  you  may, 
that  nothing  has  since  occurred  to  entitle  you  to  believe  any  change 
on  my  part  possible.' 

'* '  And  was  it  nothing,  then,  to  allow  me  to  live  in  your  presence  as 
heretofore  ?  Was  it  nothing,  that  I  could  gaze  on  that  face  for  years 
with  the  assurance,  at  least,  that  none  other  had  won  from  it  a  smile 
kinder  than  I  could  gain,  with  the  knowledge  that  you  were  con- 
scious of  my  love  ?  Maria,  your  nature  is  too  noble  to  have  allowed 
the  idea  of  binding  me  a  mere  slave  to  your  service — that  I  was  bound 
you  knew — that  I  was  willing  to  wait  your  own  time  you  saw — that 
you  could  contemplate,  at  length,  thus  casting  me  away,  I  will  not, 
cannot,  do  not  believe.' 

**  *  Bound  you !  Wait  for  time  !  Leave  me,  sir,  leave  me !  Your 
words,  Don  Antonio,  are  as  false  as  they  are  insulting;  you  know  their 
falsehood ;  you  know  that  you  abuse  your  liberty  and  my  helplessness 
in  speaking  them.' 

"  '  Of  any  abuse  of  the  liberty  you  have  granted  me,  you  shall  have 
no  cause  to  complain.     I  leave  you.     But,  Maria^  mine,  mine,  by  every 
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tie  that  can  bind  woman  to  man,  I  hold  joa  to  be.  Treat  me  as  you 
will,  spam  me,  trample  upon  me,  I  will  bear  it  all;  but  attempt 
to  pat  between  us  a  barrier  that  the  world  may  deem  impassible,  and 
joa  shall  find  that  there  exists  not  on  earth  one  that  can  avail  to 
screr  us.* 

**  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  as  he  spoke ;  when  she  looked 
up  he  was  gone. 

^  *'  What  after  all  had  she  done  ?  Was  she  to  blame  for  the  infatuation 
with  which  he  chose  to  cling  to  the  hope  of  winning  her  !  Had  she  not 
answered  him  so  clearly  as  to  leave  no  room  for  misinterpretation ;  and 
was  she  not  justified  in  believing  that  he  had  accepted  her  answer  as 
decisive  ?  80  she  felt,  as  Juan  sat  beside  her  that  evening,  and  with 
the  words  of  his  love  effaced  from  her  mind  all  memory  of  the  morning's 
scene.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  his  cousin's  passion,  and 
Bonna  Maria  naturally  avoided  any  reference  to  it.  They  were  alone 
together  on  the  terrace  of  a  villa-garden  overlooking  the  Vega — the  sun 
was  setting  behind  the  Alhambra — the  purple  beauty  of  the  evening  hues 
was  on  the  earth;  amid  the  closing  hush  of  day  the  voices  of  the 
nightingales  were  heard  at  every  interval  with  a  thrill  of  deepening 
ecstasy.  They  felt  the  influence  of  the  hour,  but  knew  it  not ;  they  heeded 
not  the  scene  around ;  in  the  depth  of  his  mistress's  eyes  Juan  sought 
his  heaven — his  arm  was  around  her — she  leant  upon  his  heart — language 
had  snnk  to  whispered  sighs — thought  had  grown  intensified  to  feeUng. 
She  was  his  own,  he  was  hers  for  life.  The  word  that  bound  them  to 
each  other  had  been  breathed  beneath  the  stars,  and  as  Juan  embraced, 
at  parting,  her  who  had  thus  consented  to  be  his  bride,  he  felt  that  all 
the  world  could  ofTer  he  bad  won. 

**  He  was  returning  home  by  an  avenue  of  cypresses  that  skirted  the 
banks  of  the  Darro,  when,  in  the  depth  of  one  of  the  shadows  that  barred 
the  silver  moonlight,  he  saw  a  figure  moving ;  a  moment  more,  and 
advancing  from  the  foot  of  the  tree  near  which  he  had  been  standing, 
he  recognized  his  cousin. 

"  •  Why,  Antonio,'  exclaimed  he,  *  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
solitary,  brings  you  here  at  this  hour  ?  Were  you  caUing  upon  the 
moon  to  help  you  with  a  sonnet  to  your  lady-love;  or  have  you 
come  to  meditate,  al  fresco,  like  a  knight  of  old,  upon  her  cruelty  V 
And  Juan  laughed  lightly  as  he  looked  abroad  from  the  throne  of  his 
successful  love. 

**  *  I  have  waited  here,'  said  Antonio,  and  his  voice  sounded  softer 
and  sadder  in  the  night-air  than  it  ever  before  had  seemed  to  Juan, 
'  till  the  darkness  allowed  me  to  return  unobserved  to  the  city.     I  dared 

not  trust  myself '     He  stopped  short.     *  I  did  not  think  to  meet 

you — ^though — I  might  have  known Juan,  Juan,'  and  his  voice 

sank  almost  to  a  moan,  '  what  evil  spirit  whispered  to  you  the  thought 
of  seeking  Maria's  love  ? ' 

*'  *  He's  mad,'  said  Juan  to  himself — *  decidedly  mad.  Antonio,  my 
dear  fellow,'  he  replied  aloud,  unheeding  the  other's  words,  '  are  you 
disposed  to  turn  homeward.' 

"  '  Hear  me  out,'  cried  Antonio ;  *  I  ought  to  have  sooner  made  my 
pride  stoop  to  speak  to  yon  of  this — it  must  have  come  at  last — let  it 
be,  then,  now.  Juan,  you  have  known  Donna  Maria  but  a  few  months. 
I  need  hardly  ask  what  you  think  of  her? ' 
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'**l  m^y  tell  you  tbfit  before  long/  replied  Juan,  'at  pr69t|ijt  we 
scarce  have  time  to  discuss  her  perfections.' 

'*  'I  know/  continued  Antonip  rapidly,  'you  look  o^  her  witli  ad-> 
miration;  who  could  do  otherwise!  You  ma^  have  indulged  an 
imaginative  sentiment  so  far  as  to  allow  it  to  fancy  itself  akin  to  devotion. 
You  may  have  even  construed  the  va^ness  of  excited  feeling  into  the 
earnest  sincerity  of  love.  But  that,  it  is  not — it  never  can  he.  No  maa 
on  earth  pan  feel  for  her  the  deep  truth  of  that  passion  but  one.  Ye^ 
I--I,  who  had  known  her  for  years  before  you  lopked  on  h^r,  X — to 
whom  the  thought  of  winning  her  has  been  the  central  point  round 

which  my  Ufe  revolved ;  it  is  I  alone  who  have  the  right •    No,  no, 

that  is  not  what  I  would  say.  Juan,  Juan,  leave  me  the  hope  of  lier 
love  I  it  is  the  only  thing  I  cling  to  in  hfe.  You  are  young,  happj^ 
bound  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  by  pi  thousand  unbroken  ties.  I 
have  but  one  teft ;  if  that  be  severed  I  have  lost  a)I.  Oh !  Ju#o#  hk 
not  your  hand  the  one  tQ  cut  it.' 

"  Astounded  as  Juan  was  by  the  revelation  now  first  made  to  him  o£ 
his  having  a  rival  in  Antonio,  moved  as  he  was  by  the  evidence  of  }iis 
cousin's  sincerity,  the  subject  was  not  one  with  which  he  could  permit 
remonstrance  in  any  shape  to  interfere. 

^'  <  Antonio,'  said  he  slowly,  tenderly,  laying;  his  hand  on  his  cousii^'s 
arm,  'let  the  subject  of  this  conversation  be  forgotten  between  U3» 
What  you  ask  of  me  is  impossible.  You  would  bear  to-morrow — forgiTe 
me,  then,  the  pain  of  learning  now — that  Donna  Maria  is  my  affianced 
bfide.* 

*'  *  While  I  live,  never  V  cried  Antonio,  bursting  into  sudden  fury— r 
'  never,  though  I  were  to  die  for  it — though  |  were  to  strike  her  amd 
you  dead  at  the  altar  foot.  Juan,  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  I  would  to 
90  other  living  man — you  have  answered  me.  Listen  to  me,  now'— 9 
and  he  seized  his  arm  with  a  convulsive  gripe — <  seek  to  make  Maria 
yonr  vrife,  and  you  shall  learn  what  it  is  to  have  incurred  the  vengeai^ca 
of  a  man  driven  to  despair.' 

"  *  And  hear  me,'  answered  Juan,  his  temper  readily  blazing  up  at 
tbe  other's  provocation,  '  Do  you  imagine  me  a  chUd,  to  be  terri- 
fied by  your  threats  7  Attempt  to  carry  them  into  execution,  and 
you  shall  receive  from  me  the  swiftest  punishment  that  ever  pian  was 
dealt.' 

"  They  looked  in  silence  for  a  moment  each  on  the  other's  face,  and 
turning  away  parjted  without.another  word. 

"  The  next  day  it  was  reported  through  the  town  that  orders  had 
been  received  from  Madrid  to  arrest  Don  Antonio,  on  igharges  brought 
against  him  by  the  government  that  had  succeeded  the  one  with  which 
he  had  been  connected ;  on  searching  his  house,  however,  it  was  found 
that  he  had  disappeared,  and  after  some  fruitless  inquiries  the  ^- 
thorities,  satisfied  that  he  was  no  longer  in  Granada,  let  the  matter 
drop.  Juan,  meanwhile,  was  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  friends 
on  the  marriage  that  it  was  now  known  would  take  place  in  a  month ; 
and  the  absence  of  Antonio  having  removed  from  his  mind  the  only 
subject  that  could  be  the  cause  of  painful  reflection,  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  undisturbed  eDJoyment  of  his  happiness.  The  month  went  quickly 
by,  and  at  its  end  Maria  and  he  were  made  one.  It  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  immediately  after  their  marriage  they  were  to  pay  a  visit  to 
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an  aapt  of  his  irbo  livet}  in  SeriUa ;  and,  tempted  by  the  beantj  of  tbo 
weather,  they  resolved,  instead  of  following  the  high  road  throughout, 
to  braDcb  off  from  it  at  Loja,  ai^d  thence  make  their  way  by  Antequeia 
throqgb  RoDda.  Some  friends  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  this  tour  by 
telling  of  the  discomforts  they  were  sure  to  meet  with,  i^qd  the  robbera 
they  mig)it  have  to  encouQter.  However  they  laughed  at  both,  and 
defied  coi^otry  ppsadaa  or  *ladrones'  M>  inake  them  change  their  mind. 
There  certainly  were  f^ofas  stor^ea  of  a  band  of  robbem  haying  lately 
made  their  appearance  in  the  neighbouirhood  of  Ronda,  but  nothing 
authentic  <»ald  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  ruprfoqra  spread* 
so  that  tbej  were  free  to  accept  tbe  whole  as  a  fictipq,  which  they  very 
lefuiiiy  did  as  they  lefl  Granada,  on  a  Septeipber  morning,  with  no  other 
escort  than  their  servants  and  muleteers. 

''  There  la  a  wild  sympathy  with  freedom  from  restraint  that,  even  in 
4k^  PDpat  torpid  naturea»  sends  the  blood  throbbing  in  quicker  pulses  of 
excitement  through  the  veins  at  any  novel  e^rci^  of  liberty — a  aoli?, 
tary  instinct,  perhaps,  it  is  in  all,  tbat  responds  to  the  delight  of  bursting 
artificii|l  trammels,  and  feeling  that,  for  the  time,  the  world  of  men  and 
womea  beyond  our  immediate  vieif  i?  as  though  it  had  pever  been* 
The  lonely  traveller  feels  it  in  the  desert ;  the  habit-worn  denizen  of  dtiea 
rij^a  tp  a  higher  sen^  of  manhood  as,  moupting  on  horseback  from  the 
mid-day  \kfdt,  he  knows  tbat  for  tbe  daF  he  carries  with  him  all  bis  daily 
wants  require.  To  Juan  and  bis  bride  this  ecstacy  of  isolation  came 
fully  home,  as  side  by  side  along  the  mountain  path»  amid  the  olive 
gn>vea,  beneath  tbe  shadows  of  the  chestnut  and  ilex  woods,  they  rode, 
Yhile  ever  hung  in  view  before  thepi,  blazoning  the  brightest  hopes  of 
yontb,  life*s  argent*aable  shield,  radiant  as  a  summer  sun  in  prospect, 
r^yleas  aa  an  Arctic  winter  to  reverted  eyes.  That,  they  yet  puight  live 
to  learn. 

"  On  t)ie  fourth  day  afler  lei^ving  Granada,  the  road,  which  had  led  for 
a  sbofrt  time  through  a  broken,  rocky  country,  began  to  asceqd  what 
was  the  )ast  spur  of  a  miniature  mountain  range,  on  arriving  at  the 
summit  of  which,  a  cry  of  delight  burst  from  their  lips  at  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  tbe  sceuje  suddenly  outspread  below.  Slopinij;  gradually  down 
from  where  they  stood,  and  extending  far  away  on  either  hand,  lay  a 
broad,  park-like  expanse  of  turf,  dotted  in  every  direction  with  clumps 
of  full-grown  forest  trees  ;  here  opening  out  into  glades  across  which 
the  flickering  shadows  ran,  again  receding  to  give  place  to  grassy  circles 
where  the  golden  sunlight  slept.  No  beaten  track  appeared.  It 
aeem<?d  as  though  they  were  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  fancy  in 
any  direction ;  so,  the  hour  being  early,  and  the  intended  length  of  their . 
day's  journey  a  short  one,  tbey  wandered  on,  heedless  where  they  went, 
so  long  as  something  )ike  the  right  direction  was  observed. 

"  *  One  would  almost  expiect  to  see  the  walls  of  a  castle  appearing 
between  jthe  trees  at  every  turn,*  said  Maria,  after  they  had  proceeded 
thus  some  distance.  '  I  think  there  must  be  one  somewhere,  Juan,' 
cpntinued  she,  laughing  ;  '  suppose  we  ride  on  till  we  find  it,  and  then 
announce  ourselves  to  the  warder  as  strangers  who  claim  from  his, 
masUr  the  hospitality  of  a  home  in  this  fairy  land»  like  the  wandering 
koights  and  ladies  of  the  old  romances.' 
"  '  What  do  you  say,'  said  Jum,  '  to  treating  the  hidalgo  like  a 
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modem  Christian,  and  seeing  if  he  would  take  a  £edr  rent  next  year  fat 
his  summer  residence  ? ' 

"  *0h!'  cried  she,  *  my  castle  in  the  air  has  tumbled  to  pieces  at 
once.  I  don't  believe  that  such  a  word  as  rent  was  ever  heard  of  in  the 
days  of  chivalry.* 

"  '  Very  bad  days  they  must  have  been  for  landlords,  my  dear.  How- 
ever, one  point  of  the  knightly  character  was,  I  believe,  a  dexterity  at 
extracting  ransom  to  the  utmost  from  all  captured  wayfarers,  and  in  that, 
at  least,  I  dare  say  our  host  at  Ronda  will  prove  himself  a  lineal  de- 
scendant  of  the  robbers  of  old.* 

"  *  Don't  talk  of  robbers,  Juan,'  said  she,  nervously;  *  it  was  about 
this  neighbourhood  that  those  they  spoke  of  in  Graniada  were  said  to 
have  been  seen/ 

**  *  Mere  idle  stories,  my  love,  depend  upon  it,  invented  by  our  stay- 
at-home  friends :  some  people  are  so  fond  of  always  croaking  about 
dangers  that  never  happen.' 
,     "  *  Look !  look  I     Good  heavens  1  Juan,  what  is  that  P 

*'  Juan  looked  before  him,  and  a  sudden  chill  struck  through  his 
blood,  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  arrested  by  the  surprise  of  finding 
realized  the  probability  of  a  danger  hitherto  despised.  Three  long, 
bright  barrels  projecting  from  a  clump  of  brushwood  within  ten  paces, 
and  pointed  full  at  his  party,  met  his  eyes ;  at  the  same  time  a  voice 
fVom  some  trees  in  their  rear,  showing  that  retreat  in  that  direction  was 
cut  off,  was  heard  ordering  him  to  dismount.  Before  he  could  do  more 
than  throw  himself  in  front  of  Maria,  so  as  to  be  between  her  and  the 
muzzles  of  the  guns,  he  was  seized  on  either  side  and  struck  to  the 
ground.  The  rest  of  the  party,  consisting  but  of  two  muleteers,  a  man 
and  a  woman-servant,  were  at  the  same  time  made  prisoners,  and  Donna 
Maria,  stupified  by  what  had  occurred,  was  able  to  offer  but  slight 
resistance,  as  her  horse's  bridle  was  laid  hold  of,  and  she  found  herself 
led  by  a  narrow  path  through  the  thick  underwood,  to  some  distance 
from  the  scene  of  the  attack,  where,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  clearing, 
stood  a  long,  light  sort  of  covered  waggon,  with  mules  ready  harnessed 
to  it,  into  which  she  was  forced  to  get,  being  lifted  off  her  horse  and 
into  the  carriage  by  two  men,  whose  faces  were  concealed  by  half-masks. 
Her  maid-servant  was  at  the  same  time  brought  up  by  others  of  the 
robber  party  and  placed  beside  her.  The  door  was  then  fastened,  and 
the  carriage  driven  rapidly  away. 

**  Stunned  by  the  blow  he  had  received,  Juan  remained  for  some 
time  insensible.  When  he  came  to  himself  he  found  that  he  had  been 
carried  from  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen  into  the  centre  of  a  dose- 
wooded  thicket,  where  with  diflSculty  the  men  who  bore  him  forced  their 
way.  His  arms  were  pinioned  so  tightly  as  to  render  any  struggles  on 
his  part  impossible,  and  all  his  words  of  menace  or  entreaty  were 
powerless  to  obtain  an  answer  of  any  sort  from  his  captors.  At  length 
they  halted,  at  a  sign  from  one  who  appeared  their  leader,  and  without 
further  directions,  as  though  they  knew  beforehand  what  was  to  be 
done,  they  began  binding  Juan  to  the  trunk  of  one  of  the  trees. 

*'  *  What  would  you  with  me  ? '  cried  the  unhappy  bridegroom.  '  Are 
you  Spaniards,  are  you  men  7  Oh,  Maria,  oh,  my  dearest,  darling  wife^ 
where  have  they  torn  you  to  from  me  ?   Speak,  men  or  devils  if  you  be, 
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speik,  tnd  let  ine  know  what  you  require.  Is  it  ransom  you  look  for  ? 
name  your  sum  and  set  us  free.  You  shall  be  paid,  by  the  honour  of 
my  name  I  swear.  Are  you  durnb^  or  am  I  to  be  driven  mad  among 
yon?* 

"  Withont  heeding  him  they  continued  to  pass  the  rope  around  his 
body,  1^8,  and  arms,  till  he  was  perfectly  helpless,  and  then,  being 
satisfied  that  there  was  no  chance  of  his  extricating  himself,  withdrew, 
leaving  him  alone  with  their  leader.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  the  others 
were  gon^  came  up  and  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  prisoner,  and 
taking  off  the  mask,  which,  in  common  with  his  subordinates  he  had 
worn  throughout,  showed  Juan  the  features  of  the  man  whom  as  his 
enemy  he  had  most  reason  to  dread — ^his  cousin,  Antonio. 

"•Go  mad,  if  so  it  pleases  vou,'  hissed  out  the  latter,  *go  mad, 
that  you  may  learn  something  of  wli^t  I  have  owed  to  you  since  last 
we  met.  Look  well  on  me,  my  bridegroom  cousin,  for  mine  is  the  last 
haman  face  your  eyes  shall  ever  behold.  If  you  have  a  curse  to  give 
me,  make  haste  to  speak  at  once,'  continued  he,  as  taking  a  thick  gag 
from  his  pocket,  he  fastened  it  around  Juan's  mouth  so  as  to  prevent 
Imn  from  uttering  the  least  cry,  but  not  so  as  to  impede  his  breathing. 
'Now  you  know  your  fate.  Here,  inch  by  inch,  your  life  shall  slip 
from  you  ;  you  shall  hear  the  sound  of  distant  travellers,  but  of  none 
coming  near  to  help  you.  You  shall  listen  to  their  laughter,  and  feel 
that  could  you  open  your  hps  to  cry  for  succour  you  would  be  saved. 
Your  voice  is  henceforth  dumb,  and  to  this  spot  are  none  ever  led  by 
chance.  I  could  make  this  steel  do  the  work  of  cold  and  hunger,  inch  by 
inch,  as  well  as  they,'  continued  he,  in  a  low  measured  tone,  drawing  a 
dagger,  and  pressing  its  point  to  Juan's  breast  till  the  blood  started ; 
*  but  I  would  rather  feel  that  you  are  left  here  clinging  hopelessly, 
hour  by  hour,  to  a  life  made  maddened  by  the  thought  that  I  am, 
meanwhile,  filling  your  place  at  Maria's  side.' 

"  Juan — ^helpless,  speechless,  motionless — closed  his  eyes,  lest  the 
sight  of  the  man  on  whom  they  looked  should,  indeed,  drive  him  mad, 
and  opened  them  not  again  till  the  retiring  footsteps  of  his  enemy  told 
him  that  he  was  alone. 

"Through  the  burning  hours  of  that  day's  slow  agony,  stroke  by 
stroke,  the  full  peal  of  a  Hfe-long  torture  rang  upon  his  brain.  The 
sunny  past,  the  blighted  future,  met  together,  linked  in  one  by  the 
thought  of  her,  so  loved,  so  lost,  whose  fate — oh  God ! — that  he  should 
have  power  to  think  of  it,  and  be  impotent  to  stir  a  finger  for  succour. 
He  writhed  in  frenzy,  till  the  unrelaxing  cords  cut  him  to  the  bone. 
He  tamed  to  look  on  death  for  deliverance,  and  the  image  of  him  who 
had  wrought  the  nun  of  his  happiness  arose,  sneering  in  security  as  he 
stood,  before  the  eye  of  his  outraged  honour.  Not  death — not  yet- 
not  till  he  had  branded  on  that  man's  life  the  mark  of  retribution — not 
till  he  had  met  him  once  in  freedom  face  to  face — let  death  come  after 
when  it  would.  He  would  be  calm  that  life  might  now  be  preserved  to 
bim ;  help  would  come  in  time ;  he  was  young,  strong ;  the  fire  of  ven- 
geance would  keep  alive  his  vigour  that  he  should  not  sink — help  would 
come ;  but  the  day  had  worn  to  evening,  and  the  sun  had  ceased  to 
bHnd  him  with  its  western  rays,  and  the  twilight  was  already  cooling  the 
stifling  air  he  breathed.    It  must  come  soon.    His  head  had  dropt 
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upon  his  breast,  black  spots  were  dancing  befpre  )iis  ejei,  ^b^vy  somod 
of  bells  was  in  his  ears.     Hark  !  another  sound — the  fustUog  of  branches 
— he  roused  himself  to  look  —  something  was  moving  through   the 
brushwood — drawing  nearer — help  had  come  at  last— help  I    Throogh 
the  underwood,  leisurely  cnincbipg  their  way,  fire  or  six  swiue  ifrere  seen, 
exploring  fis  they  went,  making  towards  him  untended  by  ^y  swineherd, 
nnfollowed  even  by  any  dog  whose  sagacity  might  lead  to  some  chaiice  of 
rescue ;  only  ^ome  $traggler§  from  a  herd,  enjoying  a  stolen  liberty.     Up 
they  came^  ^nd  as  they  approached  the  trep  to  which  be  w^s  fastened» 
gri^nts  of  satisfaction  annoui^ed  their  sentiment^  at  the  discovery,     li 
iras  a  full-grown,  richly-laden,  sweet  chestnut ;  and,  standing  as  it  did  in 
a  hitherto  unvjsited  spot,  the  fallen  fruit  laj  plentifully  pued  around. 
They  were  ifi  no  haste  tp  quit  such  a  banquet  but  sprea4  themselves 
about,  close  tp  Juan's  feet,  taking  no  mpre  notice  of  him  thun  if  he  bad 
been  part  of  the  tree  itself.     What  an  a^  seemed  to  jiave  passed  over 
him !     This  morning — it  could  not  be — it  must  have  been  longt  long^ 
years  ago— in  some  fife  gone  by,  that  he  and  Maria  rode  fide  by  side 
among  the  oleanders,  down  the  gravelled  river-bed,  beneath  the  olive 
trees— or  had  it  ever  been  7    He  knew  not  now*— be  knew  of  nothinjg 
but  a  rushing  sound  of  watery,  rising,  as  from  a  river  that  farcied  bis 
feet>  and  mounted  upward  to  his  heart,  and  flooded  to  his  lips.  Hp  tried 
to  drink,  but  its  bitter  saltness  mocked  his  thirst.    He  ^epx^^  to  hear 
afar  off,  mingled  with  its  roar,  the  4:ry,  as  it  were,  of  a  bumau  voice ; 
he  seemed  to  feel  the  touph  of  a  human  hand  upon  him ;  but  the 
waters  rose,  and  rose,  to  the  level  of  his  nosf^rils,  when,  suddenly,  the 
bonds  that  bound  him  broke,  and  he  fell  forward  in  the  4ood* 

'*  He  was  saved.  The  herd  from  whose  care  the  swine  had  /strayedf 
missing  his  charge,  had  followed  them  for  more  than  two  miles  {bo  the 
spot  ^here  they  were  found*  close  to  Juan,  in  a  part  of  the  forpst  $0 
wholly  nnfrequented  that,  but  for  this  accident,  weeks — months  migh^ 
have  passed  without  any  one  traversing  it.  The  man  hastened  to  out 
the  cords,  and  finding  life  not  extinct  in  the  senseless  body,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  comrades,  carried  Jpan  ipto  Ronda.  Here  it  ^as 
found  that  a  brain-fever  had  set  in,  and  for  weeks  his  life  and  reasofi 
lay  trembling  in  the  balance.  At  last  bis  strength  of  constitution  con- 
quered— he  was  out  of  danger.  His  first  question  w^  for  Maria* 
Nothing  had  been  beard  of  her.  Justice,  too,  had  failed  in  tracking 
Antonio.  The  muleteers  and  man-servant,  who  had  been  carried  off 
by  his  band,  had  returned  one  by  one  at  intervab,  and  reported  tb^ 
they  had  been  made  to  accompany  their  captors^  marching  by  night 
and  closely  guarded  by  day,  ignorant  of  the  country  'they  traversed, 
till,  ip  the  midst  of  a  district  of  uncultivated,  uninhabited  des^rtf, 
which  they  afterwards  found  to  be  the  plains  of  £stremadura,  they  were 
liberated,  with  orders  to  set  their  faces  to  the  south,  while  the  band 
continued  its  course  northward.  Of  Donna  Maria  or  Antonio  th^ 
could  say  nothing.  Juan's  servant  ^sras  a  newly-hired  one*  whom  he 
had  engaged  after  Antonio  had  quitted  Granada,  and  ^ith  the  person 
of  the  btter  neither  he  nor  the  muleteers  were  acqnypted*  Of  Donof 
Maria  all  agreed  that  they  had  seen  nothing* 

'<As  soon  as  Juan  could  move  he  announced  his  intention  of 
settifig  Qui  alone  from  fionda  on  a  journey.    All  diy^ne4  i^  ol^^* 
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Mmj  'wvnld  gladljr  have  joined  l^in,  bot  none  would  b«  ptrmit 
to  do  so.  '  If  the  time  tboald  come/  said  he  to  his  friends  on  taking 
leare,  *  that  I  need  your  ss^atance,  I  will  pot  fail  to  ask  for  what  I 
know  will  be  given  me  as  readilj  then  as  now ;  hvtt  at  present  lea?t 
me  to  mjpelf*'    And  b^  went  his  m§j  alone. 


09APTXa  XL 

"  T|f  itEV  months  after,  there  ^tomed  to  Grai^ada  one  on  whose  fac^ 
as  of  a  stranger^  men  looked,  nor  knew  till  be  addressed  them  th#t  in 
the  fierce,  haggard  fieure  before  their  eyes,  they  saw  him  who  had 
ridden  forth  on  that  September  n^omine,  exulting  in  the  glory  of  his 
youth  and  loye.    Over  cheeks  grown  botlow  the  skm  was  tightly  drawn; 
the  black  hair  was  streaked  with  grey ;  the  thin-lined  lip^  seemed  fixed 
as  though  rivetted  with  stee};  tbe  brows^  ^tbe^red  downward,  bid  the 
fuB,  dark  eyelids  burning  deep  and  terrible  in  their  sockets.  His  frienda 
feared  to  speak  to  him  on  tne  subject  of  which  all  thougbt;  but  ha 
himself  was  the  first  to  allude  to  it,  for  he  had  returned  not  to  remain, 
but  to  claim  their  promised  assistance,  and  depart  at  once.     He  told 
his  tale  to  those  he  trusted.    On  leaying  Bonda  be  had  followed  tha 
only  due  he  possessed,  by  tracing  through  Estremadura  the  band  that 
had  there  set  free  his  seryant  ana  the  muleteers ;  for,  though  sure  that 
neither  his  wife  nor  Antonio  were  of  the  party,  he  trusted  to  thus  dis- 
coyering  something  that  might  lead  to  the  knowledge  of  where  they 
were  to  be  sought    He  was  not  long  in  oyertaking  the  party  he  was  in 
pursuit  of,  consisting  of  fiye  men,  two  of  whom  he  recogpised  as  being 
those  who  had  oyerpowered  and  secured  him — the  other  faces  he  could 
not  call  to  mind  haying  seen  before.    Dbffuising  himself  so  as  to  be 
safe  against  any  chance  of  recognition  on  their  part,  he  mixed  among 
them  at  the  different  yentas  where  tbey  halted,  and  endeayoured,  with- 
out exciting  suspicion,  to  ascertaip  whither  they  were  bound,  and  with 
what  object;  for  that  tbej  were  not  merely  trayelling  without  a  pur- 
pose was  eyident  from  theur  keeping  together,  not  remaining  eyen  tor  a 
day  in  any  town,  and  following  a  route  due  north  by  regular  marches. 
He  could,  boweyer,  gain  no  intelligence,  and  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self ^ith  keeping  them  in  yieW)  wbile  he  ayoided  attracting  their  notice. 
On  they  went,  Uirough  Salamanca,  through  Valladolid,  by  Burgos  and 
Vittoria,  till  at  length  tbey  seemed  to  have  brought  their  journey  to  an 
end  at  a  yillage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tolosa.    Here  he  collected  thai 
they  were  to  remain  for  the  present  till  the  receipt  of  further  orders 
fjroin  some  one  whom  they  spoke  of  as  the  captain,  and  who,  as  Juan 
felt  assured,  was  none  other  than  Antonio.     Their  ultimate  object,  too, 
began  to  make  itself  apparent,  as,  from  the  kuQwn  sentiments  of  the 
people  in  the  proyince  where  they  now  were,  danger  was  not  to  be  ap- 
prenended  from  alluding  to  it ;  and  Juan  found  that,  an  access  of  the 
chronic  reyolution  afflicting  Spain  being  then  in  mid-fit,  these  men  wers 
awaiting  from  their  leader  the  signal  of  a  rendezyous  to  join  the  insur- 
rectionary movement.     At  length  it  came :  Catalonia  was  the  province, 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barcelona  the  point  for  which  they  were  to  make. 
Thither  Juan  traced  them>  curbing,  as  best  he  could,  his  impatience  at 
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being  bonnd  to  the  slow  progress  of  their  march,  by  the  antieipatioa 
of  the  moment,  now  near,  when  his  search  should  be  rewarded  with 
success,  and  the  arm  of  the  avenger  set  free  to  strike.  His  thoughts 
were  concentrated  on  Antonio ;  on  the  image  of  Maria  he  dared  not 
dwell.  Vengeance  on  the  former  he  had  yet  in  store — the  certainty  of 
its  accomplishment  lay  with  cooling  touch  upon  the  fever  of  his  hate, 
and  calmed  its  outward  show;  upon  the  ashes  of  his  happiness  memory 
but  poured  the  spirit  of  despair,  and  the  dying  embers  lightened 
as  it  fell  in  pale  and  flickering  bursts  of  agony.  She  was  lost  to  him 
on  earth — he  should  never  see  her  more.  Why,  he  knew  not ;  so  he 
felt  it  was,  by  more  than  a  foreboding,  by  an  instinct  of  what  already 
must  hare  been.  Had  he  allowed  the  influence  of  that  feeling  power  over 
him,  resolution  would  have  yielded,  courage  been  unmanned,  a  broken 
heart  have  welcomed  death ;  but  the  future,  the  future  of  retribution — 
yes — life  still  was  dear. 

'*  He  followed  the  party  of  five  into  the  city  of  Barcelona ;  but  no 
sooner  were  they  within  the  walls  than  they  separated,  each  taking  a 
different  direction,  and  he  found  the  clue,  so  long  and  perseveringly 
pursued,  thus  suddenly  broken.  Perplexed  by  this  unexpected  disper- 
sion, he  lost  time  in  confused  efforts  to  keep  in  view  the  movements  of 
each,  and  ended  by  losing  sight  of  all.  As  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
had  he  confined  himself  to  the  observation  of  any  one,  he  would  have 
gained  his  object.  Having  arrived  in  Barcelona  some  days  before  that 
appointed  for  a  junction  with  their  captain,  they  were  free  to  pass  the 
interval  as  they  pleased,  agreeing  to  make  their  way  individually,  when 
the  time  came,  to  the  rendezvous.  Where  that  was  Juan  had  now  to 
discover,  but  without  any  indication  of  which  direction  to  pursue.    He 

{)assed  days  and  nights  in  traversing  the  streets,  frequenting  the  pub- 
ic promenades,  searching  the  cafSs,  but  found  no  trace  of  those  he  had 
lost.  They  must  have  quitted  the  town,  but  whither  had  they  eone  ? 
He  was  as  powerless  for  action  as  when  they  had  led  him  bound  in  the 
forest.  All  that  he  could  do  was  to  seek  for  information  as  to  any 
bands  of  robbers  or  rebels  being  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  take  steps 
according  to  what  he  heard.  He  was  crossing  the  Rambla  one  day, 
when  he  thought  he  saw  before  him  the  figure  of  a  woman  that  he 
recognized,  though  of  whom  he  could  not  say.  Quickening  his  pace 
till  he  came  up  with  her,  he  looked  her  in  the  face,  and,  darting  towards 
her,  seized  by  the  hand  Caterina,  his  wife's  waiting-maid,  who  had 
been  carried  off  along  with  her  mistress,  and  of  whom,  till  then,  no 
more  than  of  the  latter,  had  anything  been  heard.  At  last,  at  las^  he 
should  learn  the  worst ! 

"  *  Maria — my  wifeT  was  all  he  could  gasp  out,  as  he  stood  before 
the  startled  girl. 

"  A  scream  of  terror  was  the  only  reply  that  accompanied  her  struggle 
to  escape. 

'*  *  Speak,  woman ! — Caterina,  for  the  love  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  tell 
me  all.* 

"  She  looked  up  at  the  altered  accent  of  his  words  ;  tears  and  sobs 
succeeded  to  her  luarm  ;  at  length  she  grew  composed,  and  told  her 
tale. 

"  I  need  not  dwell  on  it.    A  story  of  desolate  helplessness,  rewsting 
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importimky,  oatraged  bj  violence.  The  presentiineDt  of  Juan  was 
ftilfilled.  A  day's  journey  from  where  he  stood,  within  the  cemetery  of 
Monserrat,  lay  entombed,  with  her  who  there  reposed,  the  future  hopes 
for  whose  aocomplishment,  but  four  months  back,  eternity  seemed  only 
not  too  brief.  Of  Antonio  he  could  set  but  little  information  from 
Caterina;  she  had  apparently  adapted  herself,  without  difficidty,  to 
draunstances,  having  found  among  the  followers  of  Juan's  cousin  one 
who  had  attached  himself  to  her  as  her  lover,  and  to  whose  fortunes  her 
mterest  for  the  present  was  bound.  She  was  therefore  unwilling  to 
say  anything  that  might  compromise  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
Juan,  however,  heard  enough  to  ascertain  that  the  man  he  sought  was 
at  the  head  of  an  independent  band,  raised  by  himself,  nominally  in  the 
enlist  cause,  but  in  reality  composed  of  members  ready  to  wage  war 
against  society  in  any  shape  for  their  own  benefit ;  by  liberal  pay,  he  had 
secured  the  services  of  such  of  them  as  he  required  for  carrying  into 
execution  his  plot  against  Juan  and  Maria ;  and  having,  acting  in  concert 
with  them,  though  travelling  by  a  different  route,  rejoined  the  main  body, 
he  was  now  in  the  neiehbouring  mountains,  at  the  head  of  about 
twenty  men^  who  were  known  as  '  £1  Chico's '  band,  that  being  the 
sobriquet  assumed  by  their  leader.  This  was  all  that  Juan  could  collect 
from  Caterina,  but  it  was  enough.  He  parted  from  her,  not  without 
an  Assurance  that  they  should  meet  again,  and  that  if  he  then  found 
her  to  have  revealed  to  Antonio,  or  any  of  his  followers,  the  secret  of 
his  existence,  punishment  should  be  dealt  her  by  his  own  hand.  She 
looked  him  in  the  face,  and  believed  his  words. 

**  His  plan  was  formed ;  before  however  proceeding  to  carry  it  out, 
one  sad  pilgrimiage  was  before  him  —  one  day  to  be  given  to  the  past 
He  sought  the  cemetery  of  Monserrat — a  new-made  grave,  a  cross  with 
the  maiden  name  of  Maria  Estomoz  carved  upon  it,  showed  the  spot 
for  which  he  looked.  No  human  eyes  were  on  him  as  he  knelt ;  no 
words  of  mine  shall  profane  the  record  of  that  hour.  Ere  he  arose,  he 
cut  from  off  the  cross  a  piece  of  wood,  and  on  it,  as  upon  a  holy 
relic,  casting  himself  down  to  the  freshly-mounded  earth,  he  recorded 
a  vow,  the  pursuit  of  whose  fulfilment  was  thenceforth  to  be  his  life. 

**  (>n  returning,  to  Barcelona,  his  first  care  was  to  seek  an  interview 
with  the  Captain-Greneral  of  the  province,  and  obtain  from  him  per- 
mission to  carry  into  effect  his  purpose.  This  he  stated  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  rebel  band,  known  as  *  £1  Chico's.'  No  reasons  were 
given  or  asked  for ;  assistance  to  the  cause  of  government  was  readily 
welcomed,  and  the  province  being  under  martial  law,  the  Captain-Ge- 
neral granted  him  a  guerilla  licence  to  arm  and  maintain  a  body  of 
twenty  men,  with  libertv  to  act  independently  of  all  ref^ular  military 
authorities,  for  the  special  sendee  named.  The  dispersion  jof  the  band 
effected,  his  commission  was  to  expire.  As,  however,  Juan  was  a 
stranger  in  Catalonia,  the  terms  he  offered  were  acceded  to  by  the  Go- 
vemor  only  on  condition  of  sufficient  surety  being  given  to  the  Captain- 
General  of  Andalusia  for  their  fulfilment.  To  give  th^  surety  required, 
and  to  organise  his  troop,  Juan  had  revisited  Granada.  Such  was  the 
substance  of  what  he  told  his  friends,  when,  ailer  three  months'  absence, 
he  appeared  again  amongst  them.  But  little  time  was  needed  to  com- 
plete his  arrangement.    ^11  Granada,  to  a  man,  would  have  joined  in 
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giting  tie  needfdl  sectiritj,  and  in  the  formation  of  his  ba6d  the  only 
difficiilty  was  to  select,  from  the  crowd  of  candidates,  the  number 
requisite.  This  he  chose,  as  rtiuch  as  possible,  from  his  own  family  and 
connexions ;  the  fbw  uncomprised  in  their  ranks,  wete  men  whom  hfe  could 
trust  as  his  oldest  and  dearest  friends.  All  made  common  eause. 
The  punishment  of  one  mad  they  bound  themselves  to  compass  ;  the 
mode  of  its  prosecution  they  left,  utiquestioning,  to  him  who  led  them. 
By  his  desire,  to  avoid  attracting  tiotice,  they  traversed  Spain  ill  parties 
bf  two  or  three,  and  met  at  Barcelona  on  a  ^iten  day. 

"  The  metnory  of  that  Black  Band  tff  Granada,  as  it  soon  came  to  he 
balled,  lives  aihong  the  Catalouian  mountains  to  this  day.     Keeping 
ever  in  tiew  one  object ;  acting  togethel*,  Unfettered  in  their  operations 
by  ftar  of  consequences,  or  necessity  of  avoiding  fjublicity ;  freed  by 
the  authority  of  the  law  from  all  legal  restraint ;  pursuing  implacably 
their  prey,  disregarding  all  beside  ;  terrible  to  their  opponents  by  the 
might  of  irresponsible  power ;   secure  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world  by  the  safeguard  of  common  citizenship,  a  mystery  of  novel 
terror  grew  around  their  name.     The  peasants,  as  they  saw  them  pass, 
made  way  with  superstitious  reverence  ;  each  one  of  Antonio's  followers 
knew  that  when  they  were  met  with,  he  had  fallen  into  the  hand  of  fate. 
One  by  one  disappeared  the  band  that  had  called  *  El  Chico '  capi^ain. 
but  off  in  returning  from  forays ;  surprised  in  distant  villages ;  roused 
in  their  mountain  fastnesses  from  the  dead  slumber  of  exhaustion,  to 
find  their  captors  watching  their  pallet,  resistance  in  every  case  was 
hopeless.     Whenever  they  were  attacked,  it  was  in  small  detached 
parties,  and  by  numbers  so  superior,  that  submission  or  flight  was  their 
sole  alternative  ;  and  in  escaping  by  flight,  none  had  ever  yet  succeeded. 
The  knowledge  of  theifr  movements  it  seemed  impossible  to  keep  con- 
cealed ;  take  what  precautions  they  would,  choose  as  they  might  the 
most  devious  routes,  at  the  moment  when  they  were  least  prepared,  at 
the  spot  where  foresight  would  have  been  most  powerless  for  defence, 
the  fatal  gun-barrels  were  seen  covering  them ;   the  voice  they  must 
obey  was  heard  ordering  surrender  —  their  time  was  come.     Against 
Antonio  personally,  Juan  sought  not  yet  to  act.     No,  he  would  move 
slowly,  surely,  in  narrowing  circles  round  him,  making  the  influence  of 
his  unseen  presence  felt,  paralysing  the  enet'gies  of  his  foe,  alienating 
from  him  all  on  whom  he  couli  depend ;  making  men  learn,  that,  would 
they  value  their  own  lives,  they  must,  as  from  a  plague-stricken  outcast, 
separate  themselves  from  him  ;  thread  by  thread  winding  around  him 
a  closer-strangling  coll,  till  the  terror  of  that  justice  that  knew  no  halt, 
yet  ovet'took  him  not,  should  darken  with  its  shadow  his  sleeping  and 
waking  hours,  till  the  vety  paroxysm  of  frar  should  stimulate  despair- 
ing courage;  and  he  be  driven  forth  to  seek  o'er  earth  a  rest  he  ne'er 
should  find.    Then,  ere  too  long  protracted  torture  had  deadened  sen- 
sibility to  pain,  should  the  blood-hound  instinct  of  vindictlveness  be 
Stayed,  and  the  tiger-bound  of  Moorish  vengeance  deal  his  death. 

**  The  day  so  waited  for  was  near  at  hand.  The  steadfastness  of 
enmity  against  one  particular  body  had  not  failed  to  rouse  inquiry  as 
to  its  cause  among  all  who  heard  of  it,  as  well  as  among  those  who 
trere  the  immediate  objects  of  its  pursuit.  The  reason  began  to  be 
aormised)  the  name  of  Juan  to  be  known,  the  person  of  Antonio  to  be 
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bdicat^,  ii  of  him  who  had  provoked  this  persecution.    The  story  of 
Marift  being  known  to  tnany,  was  hj  them  communicated  to  all  who 
spoke   on  the  suhject,  and  so  it  was  speedily  sprekd  throughout  the 
coiintrj,   that  in  her  name  this  terrible  Black  Band  was  enrolled,  to 
txnct  atoileiiient  folr  heir  wrongs.    Taridu^  einbelllshments  of  romance 
dr  superstition  were  added  to  the  difPereilt  accounts  given,  and  these, 
joined  to  the  prestige  of  constant  success  in  all  they  undertook,  myste- 
tioas  Seclusion  ib  their  lives,  atid  the  vagueness  of  conflicting  reports  as 
to  trhether  Juan  was  or  Hot  alive  aud  leading  them,  combined  to  make 
their  force  more  and  more  formidable  to  the  peasantry,  combined  to 
ihake  the  latter  more  and  more  desirous  of  sevenng  connexion  with  one 
who  might  impliicate  in  his  doom  all  adheretits.    The  remnant  of  his 
band,  too,  i-egarded  their  captain,  before  lon^,  as  a  man  with  whose  lot 
it  were  folly  to  allow  theirs  to  be  further  identified ;  his  destruction 
Iras  inevitable :  t>etter  abandon  him  before  theirs  became  so  likewise. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  Aiitonio's  threats,  entreaties,  bribes,  daily  desertions 
thinned  his  I'anks ;  no  new  adherents  could  be  found  to  refill  them. 
fiis  utmost  efforts  were  unavailing  to  postpone  the  moment  he  saw 
appii>achiiig,   when  he  should  be  left  alone.    The  state  of  watching 
suspense  in  which  he  was  condemned  to  live  was  intolerable;   he 
conld  not  wait  passively  till  the  uhcertain  hour,  destined  as  his  last, 
Ivas  conie  ;  to  delay  longe)*,  was  to  give  himself,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  destroyei"  j  he  ttiust  ily,  ahd  at  once  —  fly,  but  whither  ?     "Wherever 
chance  might  lead  him,  it  mattered  not,  so  that  he  did  but  something — 
so  that  he  sat  not  down,  and  yielded  unstruggling  to  his  fate.     His 
tesolation  was   taken.     With  every  precaution  to  efasure  his  design 
being  unsuspected,  he  one  night  disappeared  from  the  mountain  haunt 
he  had  learned  to  call  his  home ;  but  Juan  had  his   spies  at  work ; 
Intelligence  of  Antonio's  flight  reached  him  before  the  latter  had  gained 
the  open  country  beyond  Barcelona.      A  new  cause  of   alarm  now 
suggested  itself :  should  Antonio  be  captured  by  any  of  the  regular 
troops  occupying  the  province,  thb  summary  justice  of  marti<d-law 
would  be  dealt  him,  and  Juan's  victim  so  escape  his  hand.     He  instantly 
set  out  in  apparent  pursuit,  and  claiminff  the  cO-operation  of  the  mili- 
tary quartered  near,  and  on  the  road  to  the  fVontier,  drew  them  off  in 
different  directions,  so  is  to  leave  opfen  a  way  of  safety.    This  mode  of 
escape  he  caused  to  be  indicated  to  Antonio  by  one  of  the  followers 
who  had  remained  to  the  last  seemingly  true  to  the  fortunes  of  *  El 
Chico,"  but  Who  was  in  reality  a  well-paid  spy  of  Juan's,  falthfblly 
betraying  the  man  from  whom  he  had  least  to  gain.     At  present,  how- 
ever, his  agency  was  honestly  employed  in  saving  his  former  leader's 
life ;  he  accompanied  him,  facilitating  their  progress  by  the  occasional 
eihibition,  unknown  to  Antonio,  of  a  private  passport  from  the  Cap- 
tain-General, given  him  by  the  intervention  of  Juan  ;  his  efforts  were 
ftuccessful,  the  frontier  of  Arragon  was  safely  passed  ;  information  to 
that  effect  was  conveyed  to  his  employer,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
movements  of  Antonio  should  be  carefully  watched  till  further  orders 
were  received.    This  was  all  that  Juan  waited  for.     He  collected  his 
band  of  ibllowers,  and  addressing  them  with  sincere  gratitude  for  their 
support,  begsed  that  they  would  now  consider  all  the  service  they 
could  Ttndermm  as  at  an  end ;  what  remained  to  be  done>  was  for  him 
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alone.  Remonstrance  was  useless,  they  were  obliged  to  yield ;  some 
remained  in  Barcelona,  others  returned  by  sea  to  Andalusia  ;  JiiaD, 
wearing  next  his  heart  the  relic  of  Monserrat,  crossed  the  frontier  of 
Arragon. 

"There  is  a  city  of  Castile,  enthroned  in  royalty  of  widowed  queendom, 
still  surTcying  from  her  seven  hills  the  land  that  once  obeyed  her  swaj. 
The  desolation  of  departed  splendour  hangs  its  mourning  drapery  on 
every  mouldered  wall  and  grass-grown  court.  A  sadder  sense  of  ruin, 
too,  than  aught  the  touch  of  time  can  cause,  is  here  brought  home.  The 
power  of  time,  effacing  slowly,  consecrates  its  sacrifice ;  the  destroying 
nand  of  man  but  stigmatizes  with  defacement  its  desecrated  victim.  la 
traversing  the  silent  streets,  the  dust  of  centuries  makes  heavy  every 
step ;  in  gazing  on  the  alabaster  fragments  yet  denoting  what  was  once 
a  convent  cloister,  some  spared  portion  of  its  former  imagery  still  at- 
tracts the  eye,  to  plead  against  attributing  to  aught  but  human  violence 
the  mutilated  hideousness  it  elsewhere  looks  upon.  Within  its  stonj 
bed,  around  the  rock  foundations  of  that  city,  runs  a  river  as  of  old,  but 
the  race  that  turned  it  to  account  is  gone  ;  some  roofless  sheds,  and 
shattered  water-wheels,  alone  give  evidence  of  days  when  as  a  source  of 
fertilising  blessing,  was  the  Tagus  to  Toledo. 

"  Thither,  on  the  track  of  Antonio,  Juan  came. 

"  It  was  a  night  in  June ;  the  murmurs  of  the  distant  city,  faint  and 
fainter  grown,  had  sunk  to  rest ;  its  rarely-scattered  lights,  extin^ishcd 
one  by  one,  had  ceased  to  stud  the  blackened  walls  that  rose  against  the 
sky.  Drearily  intermingling,  tenantless  ruin  and  inhabited  dwelling 
blended  together,  to  form  one  vast  and  ghostly  edifice,  whose  broken 
outline  cut  the  eastern  moon,  now  rising  in  fulness,  raying  the  darkness 
with  its  beams — now  from  higher  station  in  the  heavens,  frosting  with 
silver  the  ^  meadows  of  the  King,'  and  turning  to  a  liquid-metal  stream 
the  glittering  river-course.  It  traced  the  upward  channel  of  the  waters, 
till  the  level  banks  arose  to  cliffs,  and  hid  within  their  gorge  the  inky 
tide.  Midway  up  the  face  of  the  precipice,  here  rising  abruptly  per- 
pendicular  from  a  deep  still  pool,  a  patch  of  brightest  moonlight 
Drought  to  view  a  narrow  winding  path  that  seemed  to  issue  from  one 
black  tunnel,  appear  for  a  moment,  and  be  lost  in  another,  so  thickly 
impenetrable  lay  the  gloom  around.  Impenetrable,  as  to  mercy  was  the 
heart  of  him  who  sat  there ;  for,  covered  by  the  thickest  fold  of  night, 
with  eye  and  ear  attent  to  watch  that  moonlit  path,  Juan  awaited  the 
moment,  now  at  hand,  when,  for  the  first  time  since  their  Honda  Forest 
parting,  Antonio  and  he  should  meet.  The  drama  there  commenced 
was  drawing  to  an  end ;  that  open  spot  of  moonlight  should  behold  its 
close.  From  a  bend  of  the  river  below  where  he  sat  came,  at  intervals, 
the  sound  of  water  rushing  over  rocks,  now  dying  away  in  the  distance, 
now  caught  by  the  night-breeze  and  borne  with  louder  swell  upon  his 
ear,  then  strained  to  the  utmost,  lest  the  growing  murmur  of  that  tor- 
rent-voice should  drown  the  echo  of  an  advancing  footstep.  Hush  I  In 
the  midst  of  a  sudden,  silent  pause,  he  hears  the  falling  clatter  of  loose 
stones,  detached  from  the  mountain  side  in  the  direction  by  which  the 
man  he  looks  for  must  advance.  He  draws  a  deeper  breath,  rivets  his 
burning  eyes  upon  the  black  cast-iron  wall  beyond,  and  setting  close  his 
teeth,  springs  to  his  feet,  as  a  portion  of  its  darkness  assumes  a  bodily 
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form,  and,  stepping  forth  into  the  moonlight,  Antonio  stands  before 
him !  Midway  between  the  two  black  tunnels  they  met.  No  word  was 
spleen  ;  with  an  inarticulate  stifled  cry  Juan  darted  forward,  and  ere 
Antonio  had  recovered  from  his  first  surprise  he  felt  his  cousin*s  fingers 
datching  at  his  throat  Taken  by  surprise — so  it  might  be — what  for 
that  cared  Juan.  The  law  of  retribution  made  that  man's  life  his,  take 
it  when  he  would.  No  right  of  equal  combat  claimed  due  warning.  The 
forfeit  of  all  that  earthly  opportunity  could  exact  from  him  had  Antonio 
staked ;  the  hour  of  payment  was  come,  the  forfeit  to  its  utmost  should 
the  loser  make  good.  Down,  down  to  the  earth  he  crushed  the  ravisher 
of  his  bride  ;  down  he  fell  upon  him,  glaring  with  his  eyes  to  seek  the 
spot  where  keenest-suffered  agony  might  own  the  final  blow.  His  knee 
WIS  on  his  heart  to  grind  him  into  dust — his  hands  were  round  his  neck 
to  strangle  out  hb  being.  No,  no — those  starting  eyes,  those  purple, 
swollen  Teins  not  yet  should  herald  death.  The  ds^er  point  that  frayed 
his  skin  should  drink  the  life-blood  of  his  foe.  His  gripe  relaxed,  he 
drew  the  weapon  from  his  belt,  he  raised  his  knee  to  make  assured  the 
blow.  While  yet  his  hand  was  high  in  air,  descending  to  its  aim,  the 
body  that  had  bowed  inert  beneath  his  frenzied  strength,  started  into 
consciousness,  as  the  pressure  of  his  hold  was  loosened ;  animation's 
lAStiDct  writhed  with  sensitive  convulsion ;  as  the  blow  descended,  he 
on  whom  its  force  was  dealt  beheld  his  peril ;  with  one  serpent  strug- 
^  he  attained  the  precipice's  brink,  and  as  the  dagger  quivered  in 
Its  fleshy  sheath,  the  broad  bright  moon  now  hanging  over  head,  and 
turning  to  a  silver  lake  the  inky  pool,  looked  down  on  one  dark  figure 
Ming  from  that  mountain  path,  and  sinking  plashing  in  the  molten 
flood.  Bat  midway  as  it  fell,  a  cry  arose  to  heaven,  one  wild  solitary 
cry — then  all  was  suent,  save  afar  the  river  chafing  in  its  rocky  shallows, 
while  above,  where  two  had  stood,  one  lay  alone  suive. 

"  That  cry — ^its  sound  was  as  a  mocking  demon's  voice,  to  haunt  him 
while  he  lived.  Remorse — he  knew  it  not.  Come  all  again,  his  act 
should  be  the  same.  That  act,  though — had  it  gained  its  end?  A 
Spaniard  would  have  thought  so ;  but  the  Zegri  blood  was  boiling  in  his 
veins.  That  cry  had  ne'er  been  uttered  had  his  blow  struck  home.  It 
rung  upon  his  ear  in  witness  of  his  vengeance  frustrated ;  it  rose  to 
heaven  appealing  to  a  vow  yet  unfulfilled,  recorded  on  the  relic  next  his 
heart.  From  that  day  forth  the  slow  fever  of  uncertainty  made  rest  in- 
tolerable. The  one  thought  that  Antonio  was  yet  alive,  was  ever  pre- 
sent ;  the  one  purpose  of  re-discovering  him  was  clung  to  with  mono- 
maniac tenacity.  Wherever  a  crowd  met  together,  whether  in  the 
theatre,  on  the  Alameda,  amid  the  eager  multitudes  of  the  '  Plaza  de 
toros,'  or  the  devout  throng  of  some  religious  ceremony,  might  be  seen 
that  pale,  wan  face,  those  glittering,  ever-shifling  eyes,  hurrying  from 
point  to  point,  careless  of  what  brought  assembled  there  all  others, 
searching  amid  the  changing  sea  of  faces  for  a  spot  where  doubt  might 
bring  its  bark  to  anchor.  It  was  a  fearful  thing  to  witness  the  fixedness 
of  that  pursuit,  implacably  directed  against  one  who  might  have  already 
ceased  to  exist;  it  made  even  men,  to  whom  the  obligation  of  revenge 
was  as  a  sacred  duty,  shudder  to  behold  the  working  of  an  insatiate 
spirit  that  seemed  to  dispute  with  death  itself  the  necessity  of  submis- 
Hismind,  too,  appeared  at  times  affected.    Incoherent  words, 
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Inability  to  attend  to  any  but  the  one  subject,  fits  of  abstracted  f  eyerie, 
as  though  the*  spectral  shapes  of  his  imagination  had  assumed  consist* 
tent  form,  ana  were  present  to  his  eye,  began  to  be  observed.  His 
energy  was  unimpaired,  but  it  was  evident  to  all  that  bodily  strength 
Was  giving  way,  and  that  if  Antonio  were  still  indeed  alive  bat  a  little 
time  longer,  and  he  need  dread  no  more  meeting  Juan  in  this  world. 

"  So  stood  matters,  when,  one  day  about  the  beginning  of  October, 
hltelligence  was  brought  to  Juan,  by  an   emissary  whom  he   kept 
Employed  in  his  service,  that  a  man  answering  to  the  description  of 
Antonio  had  been  heard  of  the  month  before  at  Marseilles.     Whether 
It  was  he  ot  not  was  doubtful,  as,  though  the  Spanish  sailor  fVom  whom 
this  news  was  derived  had  been  acquainted  formerly  with  the  person  of 
Antonio,  he  Could  speak  to  no  more  than  a  resemblance  between  the 
latter  and  the  man  he  had  seen  on  the  quay  of  Marseilles.     The 
likeness,  however,  had  so  struck  him  that  he  made  inquiry  at  the  time, 
and  was  told  that  the  person  in  question  was  an  Italian  settled  in  the 
city,  and  living  in  retirement  at  an  address  which  he  had  preserved. 
Any  straw  of  hope,  that  seemed  to  promise  certainty,  was  eagetlv  caught 
it  by  JuHn,  as  a  relief  fVom  the  vague  chance  that  had  hitherto  in- 
fluenced the  direction  of  his  search ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  made 
acquainted   with  the  existence  of  this  clue  ,t6    discovery    than  he 
resolved  to  follow  it  up.     He  travelled  day  and  night  till  he  reached 
Marseilles.    On  arriving  there,  and  causing  inquiry  to  be  made  with 
caution  at  the  house  indicated,  he  found  that  its  tenant,  one  Giuseppe 
Morelli,  had  quitted  it  three  weeks  before  for  Grenoble.    He  was  unable 
ta  ascertain  any  particulars  to  confirm  the  supposed  identity  of  this 
Morelli  with  Antonio  ;  so,  losing  no  time  in  researches  that  he  saw  at 
Once  would  be  unsatisfactory,  he  started  in  pursuit     At  Grenoble  he 
heard  of  the  Italian  as  having  already  left  en  route  to  Geneva.     Thither 
he  followed  him.     That  town  he  had  also  quitted,  ten  days   before 
Juan  reached  it.    The  excitement  of  the  chase  growing  more  intense, 
its  it  was  prolonged,  without  further  delay  than  was  necessary  to  decide 
on  Turin  as  being  the  point  for  which  next  to  make,  and  Martigny 
AS  the  first   stage   on  the  road  thither,  he  hurried  out  of  Geneva. 
Martigny  was  quickly  gained  ;  and  there  it  became  necessary  to  choose 
by  which  route  the  Alps  should  be  crossed.     The  most  direct  way  was 
the  only  one  Juan  would  hear  of;  so,  sending  round  his  baggage  by  the 
Simplon,  he  determined  to  cross  the  Mont  St.  Bernard  on  foot.     It 
was  a  hazardous  attempt,  all  said.    The  season  of  the  year  was  far 
advanced,  it  being  now  the  end  of  October,  the  late  Autumn  was  setting 
in  too  with  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and  for  the  previous  week  so 
broken  had  been  the  weather,  that  all  communication  with  the  Italian 
frontier  in  that  direction  had  been  intercepted.     However,  Juan  was 
not  to  be  deterred  ;  and,  his  liberal  offers  of  payment  overcoming  all 
opposition,  he  started,  in  company  with  two  guides,  to  make  the  ascent 
on  the  second  morning  after  his  arrival  at  Martigny,  no  endeavours 
being  effectual  to  persuade  any  of  the  necessary  escort  to  risk  the  dangers 
of  the  pass  sooner. 

'*  It  was  a  keen,  clear  morning,  as  they  left  the  town,  and,  at  first,  all 
seemed  to  promise  well.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  got  above  the 
level  of  the  valley,  than  traces  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the  late  storms 
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Wgan  to  present  tbemaelres  on  everj  side.  Bridget  swept  awaj, 
paths  broken  up,  trees  snapt  in  two  and  thrown  across  Uie  road, 
Mosed  eyer-recurring  delays,  and  ere  they  had  well  entered  upon  the 
region  of  snow,  the  daylight  had  begun  to  wane.  The  appearance  of 
the  sky  was,  al80>  changing  for  the  worse.  A  grey,  misty  film  that  had 
bong  since  noon  like  a  veil  of  thin  gauze  betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven* 
wu  felt,  as  evening  approached,  to  gather  into  darker  density ;  the 
boundary  of  the  path  was  growing  less  and  less  defined  to  Juan's  eye» 
teeming  almost  lost.  The  guides  had  ceased  to  maintain  any  effort  at 
cooTersatioii ;  they  answered  such  questions  as  were  put  to  them,  but 
m  as  few  words  as  possible ;  and  if  otherwise  they  spoke,  it  was  to 
Mch  other,  and  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  low,  that  Juan  could  not  overhear 
what  was  said.  Still  they  held  on  their  way  unhesitatingly ;  and 
whatever  indefinite  dread  of  danger,  as  possibly  imminent,  Juan  might 
have  felt,  he  took  care  to  allow  no  outward  signs  of  such  to  appear. 
So  they  plodded  on  silently,  in  single  file,  the  guides,  every  now  and 
then,  as  they  mounted  higher,  pausing  a  moment,  and  thrusting  their 
mountain  poles  right  and  left  into  the  snow  ere  resuming  their  march. 
These  halto  became  gradually  more  frequent  and  prolonged;  still 
BO  idea  bejond  the  necessity  of  extra  caution  in  ensuring  the  accuracy 
of  their  guidance  seemed  requisite  to  account  for  their  conduct ;  and 
my  SQspicion  of  their  having  lost  the  way  was  the  last  that  Juan 
would  have  ^itertained,  till,  after  one  cast  right  and  left,  more  anxiously 
msde  than  any  previously,  and  evidently  more  unsatisfactory  in  its 
results,  they  came  to  a  dead  stop,  and  for  the  first  time  addressing 
him,  without  allowing  that  any  serious  risk  was  to  be  apprehended, 
begged  that  he  would  remain  stationary  for  a  Uttle,  while  they  proceeded 
to  search  for  the  recovery  of  what,  it  needed  not  now  their  confession 
to  show,  was  lost^ — the  path.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  do  as  they 
suggested.  Any  attempt  of  his  to  aid  them  would  have  been  worse  than 
useless  ;  it  would  certainly  have  involved  him  in  danger,  for  extrication 
from  which  their  assistance  would  have  been  necessary.  So,  promising 
to  remain  where  he  was  till  they  returned,  he  saw  them  depart,  ex- 
ploring cautiously  as  they  went.  As  the  outline  of  their  figures  faded, 
and  grew  lost  in  the  leaden  mist,  the  helplessness  of  his  position  struck 
home  to  Juans  heart.  The  forced  inaction  to  which  he  was  condemned  ; 
the  thought  that  on  the  efforts  of  others  depended  his  fate,  while  he  was 
poweriess  to  influence  it;  the  novel  loneliness  of  an  Alpine  winter, 
freexing  into  night,  depressed  him  with  unwonted  awe.  The  stories  be 
W  heard  of  travellers  losing  their  way  in  these  solitudes,  sinking  in 
the  toow,  dropping  softly  into  a  sleep  from  which  they  ne'er  awoke,, 
fecarred  to  him  for  the  first  time  with  a  terrible  attraction  of  personal 
interest  in  their  details ;  a  strange  excitement  stirred  his  imagination ; 
^  started  up  and  began  walking  to  and  fro  rapidly  to  divert  his  at-* 
tention  fVom  these  fancies,  as  well  as  to  keep  in  circulation  his  chilling 
blood  ;  but  the  thoughts  he  fain  would  banish  clung  pertinaciously  to 
Us  mind,  and  filled  his  brain.  Fantastic  combinations  of  danger  ; 
precipices  yawning  under  his  feet,  with  glimpses  of  a  world  beneath, 
lereded  and  lost ;  fathomless  snow-drifts,  in  the  depth  of  whose  icy 
^baimraent  were  lying  still,  in  fresh  untarnished  beauty,  those  for  whom 
t^e  mourners  long  had  ceased  to  sorrow ;  avalanches  falling  past  him 
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in  the  darkness — seen  not,  heard  not,  felt  but  by  the  air  congealed 
around  them — thronged  upon  him  in  visions,  whereof,  as  it  seemed, 
the  illusion  grew  at  every  moment  less  and  less  remote  from  reality ;  but 
the  time  was  going  by — the  guides  would  soon  return — he  must  taJce  care 
to  watch  for  their  approach.  By  a  strong  efPort  he  shook  himself  free 
from  the  waking  dreams  that  had  possessed  him,  and  looked  around. 
This,  surely,  was  not  the  spot  where  they  had  parted? — ^had  he  wandered 
firom  it  7  It  seemed  impossible — he  had  but  walked  back  and  forward 
a  dozen  times,  and  yet  he  sought  in  vain,  now,  to  recognize  it  There 
was,  he  recollected,  a  cluster  of  icy  pinnacles  rising  near  the  place;  he 
had  remarked  them  standing  out  with  peculiar  brilliancy  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  guides — if  he  could  find  them  again,  aU  would  be  welL 
The  air  had,  surely,  grown  suddenly  colder,  or  was  it  that  he  flailed  to 
notice  it  till  now  ?  Ah  !  he  was  right,  yonder  must  be  the  landmark 
for  which  he  looked.  Yonder,  looming  whitely  through  the  atmos- 
phere      He  stopped  short,  for  the  earth  was  quivering  beneath  bis 

feet ;  a  quick  vibration  filled  the  air ;  glistening,  vast,  and  formless,  an 
onward-gliding  motion  seemed  pervading  space;  a  frozen  sigh  was 
breathed  upon  him,  and  he  fell  insensible. 

**  How  lone  he  lay  he  knew  not ;  when  he  regained  consciousness  he 
looked  around  with  a  dreamy  uncertainty  of  thought,  that  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  recall  what  had  taken  place.  His  memory  was  at  fault,  his  ideas 
were  disordered ;  any  attempt  to  control  either,  he  felt  painfully  im- 
possible ;  he  staggered  to  his  feet  mechanically,  and  stumbled  forward. 
The  night  had  now  changed,  the  fog  had  cleared  away,  and  the  stars 
were  shining  down  undimmed  in  beauty  ;  the  moon  had  come  forth  as 
well,  and  marked  with  motionless  shadows  every  undulation  of  the 
snowy  scenery.  Onward  he  continued  to  advance,  knowing,  thinking 
not  in  what  d.irection.  Before  his  eyes  a  confused  phantasmagoria  was 
in  motion  ;  processions  of  past  events  moving  by,  disappeared,  returning 
unexpectedly  to  blend  with  others  yet  in  progress.  Hideous  faces  gib- 
bering with  strange  passion  gradually  stiffened  to  grotesquely  rigid 
masks  that,  falling  off,  revealed  the  loveliness  of  w^l-remembered  features, 
gone  again  ere  gazed  upon  a  moment  Glimpses  of  figures  claiming 
recognition,  were  caught  for  a  second  as  they  started  up  and  vanished 
back  into  the  surging  throng,  while  before  him  some  raven-headed  toad, 
or  serpent-bodied  ape  took  their  place  and  answered  the  welcome  of  his 
friendship.  By  degrees  the  actors  settled  into  order  more  consistent 
with  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  part ;  the  multitude  of  supernume- 
raries melted  out  of  sight — the  principals  alone  remained.  And  now  the 
events  of  the  past  year  shaped  themselves  into  a  shadowy  fluctuating 
form,  from  which  as  from  before  a  gauze-dimmed  mirror  was  the  veu 
withdrawn,  as,  one  by  one,  assuming  definite  proportions,  they  reap- 
peared. Again  he  stood  upon  the  terrace  of  the  villa  garden  of  Granada, 
and  saw  Maria's  eyes  reflect  the  setting  sun-light ;  but  there  was  a  hue 
of  paleness  such  as  he  had  never  known  before  on  everything  around  ; 
and  then  he  recollected  that  from  that  day  forth  the  sun  was  to  give 
out  light  alone,  but  never  warmth  again.  True,  that  accounted  for  the 
bitterness  of  present  cold.  Why,  M  seemed  frozen,  all  except  Maria's 
lips  that  burned  like  glowing  steel,  but  when  he  pressed  them  closer  to 
his  own  they  faded  to  a  fierce,  white  heat,  and  looking  up,  he  sa^ 
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Antonio  bend  from  above  and  beckon  her  to  come  away.  She  rose 
and  went.  He  sonsht  to  stay  her,  bat  she  was  already  gone.  The 
scene  changed :  he  found  himself  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  the  momitain 
path  aboye  the  Tagus.  He  must  take  care  not  to  move  a  step  into  the 
moonlight,  for  it  is  so  brilliant  that  the  man  he  waits  for  would  then 
recognize  him,  though  he  were  a  mile  away,  and  take  alarm.  How 
strange  that  he  should  haye  so  often  before  looked  upon  the  moon,  yet 
nerer  seen  till  now  that  it  was  nothing  but  a  ball  of  ice.  Hush,  he 
must  keep  dose,  Antonio  is  heard  approaching — see,  he  appears — glid-> 
ing,  gliding  forward  he  advances.  Juan,  spell-bound  in  the  shadow, 
must  await  him  there ;  he  cannot  stir ;  he  surely  does  not  feel  afraid ; 
yet,  dare  he  not  move.  Nearer,  nearer,  not  walking,  with  that  strange 
slow  motion  Antonio  comes.  His  head  is  bare  ;  his  eyes  are  fixed  on 
vacancy ;  his  cheeks^'  are  colourless ;  his  lips,  drawn  back  and  upward 
from  the  teeth,  are  curved  into  a  horrible  writhing  grin  of  agony.  He 
is  close  at  hand.  If  Juan  would  not  have  him  now  escape,  he  must 
arise  and  bar  his  way.  By  a  desperate  effort  he  arises,  and  summon- 
ing all  his  strength,  flings  himself  forward.  His  hand  is  almost  on 
Antonio's  shoulder,  when  suddenly  between  the  two  there  grows  out  of 
the  darkness  an  iron  grating  ;  he  falls,  he  touches — '  God  of  heaven  I 
what  is  this?  There  is  no  delusion  here' — with  bare  head,  vacant 
eyes,  bloodless  cheeks,  and  writhing  lips  convulsed  in  agony,  Antonio^ 
snch  as  he  had  seen  him  in  his  vision — Antonio  is  present  bodily  before 
him. 

"'Lift  him  up,  he  is  senseless.'  Four  or  five  men  were  standing 
roond  the  body  of  Juan,  one  of  whom  had  spoken.  They  raised  him 
np,  laid  him  on  a  litter  and  bore  him  with  them.  When  he  awoke  to 
life  he  was  lying  in  a  bed  of  this  hospice  where  we  are  sitting,  with  one 
of  the  Martigny  guides  by  his  side.  The  latter,  as  soon  as  Juan's 
opening  eyes  showed  signs  of  restored  animation,  commenced  a  voluble 
litany  of  mingled  thanks  and  exculpations,  blessing  heaven  for  the 
ngnor's  recovery,  and  calling  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he  and  his 
fdlow-guide  were  guiltless  of  the  danger  he  had  incurred.  It  seemed 
that  they  were  returning  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  him,  having 
succeeded  in  striking  the  path  at  a  point  that  assured  them  of  where- 
abouts they  were  when  the  avalanche,  whose  passing  breath  had  deprived 
Juan  of  consciousness,  fell  between  him  and  them.  Direct  advance 
being  thus  rendered  impossible,  they  were  forced  to  make  a  considerable 
detour;  and  on  approaching  the  place,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  from 
the  opposite  direction,  they  were  horrified  to  perceive  that  the  spot 
where  the  three  had  been  last  together,  and  where  they,  of  course,  ex-» 
pected  to  find  Juan  awaiting  their  return,  was  directly  in  the  line  of  the 
track  taken  by  the  avalanche.  They  thereupon  made  for  the  hospice, 
and  procuring  assistance,  were  returning  to  extricate  him  from  the  snow 
under  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  buried,  when  one  of  the  dogs  drew 
their  attention  aside,  and  to  their  astonishment  they  discovered  him  for 
whom  they  were  about  to  seek,  lying  in  a  half-fallen  posture  against 
the  bars  of  the  hospice  dead-house,  grasping  with  both  hands  the  iron 
grating,  and  perfectly  insensible.  They  did  not  tell  him,  though,  what 
all  had  paused  to  look  on  at  the  time,  of  the  likeness,  both  in  features 
and  expression,  between  his  face  and  another  separated  from  it  but  by  the 
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grating's  breadth ;  they  did  not  tell  him  that  ns  they  two  lay  so  close 
together,  with  nothing  but  those  bars  between,  how  it  might  have  been 
supposed,  to  look  on  but  their  faces,  that  a  mirror  of  ice  had  reproduced 
the  double  image  of  one  object ;  and  how  that  it  were  hard  to  have  said 
on  which  of  them  death  had  most  impressed  its  seal.  They  told  him, 
however,  how  that  when  the  morning  came  they  had  examined  the  path 
he  must  have  followed  in  his  unconscious  wandering,  and  that  if  ever 
man  had  escaped  destruction  by  a  miracle  it  was  he.  In  many  places  a 
single  step  on  either  side  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  ensured 
instant  death. 

"  Juan  interrupted  this  recital,  by  requesting  immediate  assistance  to 
direct  him  to  the  spot  where  he  had  been  discovered.  That  dead-house 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  but  then  it  stood  near  the  road  by  which 
we  all  have  come,  remindbg,  by  the  presence  of  its  ghastly  inmates, 
every  traveller  of  the  perils  from  which  he  had  escaped. 

*'  One  look  satisfied  Juan.  It  was,  in  very  truth,  his  cousin  whom  he 
there  beheld.  On  inquiring,  he  was  informed  that  a  party  from  Mar- 
tigny  had  attempted  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  ten  days  before,  that 
the  weather  had  broken  in  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  of  the  season  ere 
they  could  reach  the  summit — and  that  house  told  the  rest.  It  told  him 
more.  It  told  him  that  the  object  of  his  life  was  at  an  end,  that  a 
higher  power  had  come  between  him  and  his  enemy,  that  the  just  ac- 
complishment of  punishment  his  hand  had  been  permitted  not  to  deal ; 
and  with  that  feeling  came  the  thought  of  his  own  miraculous  deliver- 
ance from  death.  The  similarity  of  their  danger  brought  more  home  to 
his  mind  the  difference  of  their  fate  ;  the  peril  he  had  escaped  caused 
him  to  reflect  on  what  his  future  life  must  be ;  the  trials  he  had  gone 
through  made  him  shun  the  idea  of  mixing  again  with  the  crowd  of  his 
fellow-beings ;  at  six-and-twenty  he  found  himself  an  old  and  solitary 
roan.  He  grew  accustomed,  during  his  convalescence,  to  this  spot ;  on 
being  restored  to  health  he  obtained  permission  to  attach  himself  to  the 
brotherhood.  Here  he  remained,  while  Hfe  lasted,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  so  undertaken.  Here  I  still  saw  him  often,  for  I  had  been  one 
of  his  oldest  friends.  The  death  he  sought  to  welcome  was  not  long  in 
coming ;  two  years  he  laboured  in  his  billing,  and  on  the  thirds  that 
weary  heart  and  troubled  spirit  rested  in  peace." 


Ere  the  Spaniard's  tale  was  ended,  the  lamps  had  begun  to  bum  low 
•in  the  hall  where  we  sat ;  the  hour  was  far  advanced.  When  he  had 
concluded,  a  few  subdued  words  were  interchanged,  and  all  rose  to  re- 
tire. Soon  the  last  footstep  was  hushed,  the  last  light  extinguished, 
and,  sleeping  in  deep  silence^  midnight  descended  upon  the  Hospice  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
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LOVE  AND  PBATER. 

THKTpray not  for  themselves  1    Behold  them  kneeling- 
Twin-sisters  kneeling  by  the  self-same  bed ;-. 

Each  for  the  other  to  one  God  appealing, 

With  clasped  hands>  and  meekly.bended  head. 

Within  that  clasp  each  earnest  face  is  hidden. 
Each  ponreth  forth  her  secret  sonl  alone ; 

fiat  through  the  holy  silence  thoughts  unbidden 
Biae,  and  unite  their  voice  before  the  throne. 

What  loTely,  nestling  formsl— methinks  the  beating 
Of  a  near  heart  each  list'ner  needs  must  hear  s 

And  yet  she  heareth  not  that  heart  repeating 
Unspoken  prayers  for  her  to  God's  own  ear. 

She  heareth  not — each  suppliant  impresses 
An  unseen  brow  upon  the  bed  beneath ; 

Nor  know  they  that  meanwhile  their  fallen  tresses 
Unconsciously  are  twined  in  many  a  wreath. 

Upon  the  snowy  coverlid  they  mingle. 

And  golden  ringlets  cling  to  ebon  locks, 

Like  ocean. weeds  that  deck  the  silv'ry  shingle. 
Drooping  in  varied  beauty  from  the  rocks. 

Oh  1  as  the  fire-light,  with  its  flickerios  motion, 
Upon  their  pure  white  vestments  sheds  a  glare. 

Behold  them  in  that  halo  of  devotion  I — 

Methinks  two  angels  now  are  kneeling  there. 

And  now  they  rise — with  what  a  sweet  communion 

Lip  presseth  lip  in  secret  ecstasy  ;». 
Oh  I  in  that  moment— -with  a  subtler  union, 

May  not  their  prayers  have  met  and  kissed  above. 

They  sleep— each  sluraberer  still  fondly  holdeth 
A  sister  to  her  breast  with  jealous  care ; 

And  a  yet  stronger  chain  their  hearts  enfoldeth— * 
The  link  of  interwoven  love  and  prayer. 

Thus  Prayer  within  the  arms  of  Love  reclineth. 
Beneath  the  answering  smile  of  Grod  above  ; 

And  holiness  with  doubled  lustre  shineth, 

When  Love  doth  pray,  and  Prayer  doth  ever  love. 


U.  U.  P. 
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THE  MOUNTAIN  WALK. 

CHAPTXE  Z. 

The  Party— The  Dragoon— The  Dandjr— Old  G— Barnes— The  Author— 
Le  Noir  Faineant — Young  Willie — The  Lady  and  the  Geranium — The 
Start— The  Hill  Side^Symptoms  of  Distress— The  River— The  Long  Hat 
—The  Sahnon  Poachers— Their  Fate. 

"  I  hate  the  man  who  can  trayel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba^  and  cry  'Tis  aE 
barr  en.^.^— Stebne. 

Some  years  ago,  it  matters  not  how  many,  I  was  one  of  a  large  pw^y 
assembled  to  pass  the  summer  vacation  at  a  friend*s  house  in  the  West 
of  Ireland.  We  shot,  we  fished,  we  swam,  we  rowed,  we  organised 
pic-nics  and  boating  parties ;  I  believe  also  (although  I  km  personallj 
innocent  of  such  things),  that  there  was  some  flirting  and  love-making 
going  on — at  least  two  of  the  party  have  since  been  married,  and  as 
their  brides  were  young  ladies  at  that  time  staying  in  the  house,  I  must, 
upon  reflection,  admit  that  the  case  appears  suspicious.  But  this  is  a 
digression,  and  if  I  indulge  in  such,  I  shall  never  get  into  ray  story. 

It  was  proposed,  one  day  after  dinner,  that  we  should  start  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  a  shooting  and  fishing  lodge  belonging  to  our  host, 
which  was  situated  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  A  young  mountaineer  had  arrived  in  the  morning,  bringing 
a  favourable  account  of  the  sport  which  might  be  expected  :  he  was, 
therefore,  detained  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  guide  in  our  walk 
across  the  wild  country  which  we  must  traverse  to  reach  our  destination. 
The  expedition  was  at  once  determined  upon,  and  we  all  agreed  to  start 
the  next  morning  immediately  after  an  early  breakfast,  as  the  distance, 

in  a  direct  line,  was  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  miles ;  old  G ,  who 

never  lost  sight  of  the  creature-comforts  of  this  life,  insisting  that  an 
advanced  guard  should  start  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  to  carry  such 
things  as  we  should  require  during  our  sojourn,  and  above  ail,  to  give 
timely  notice  to  the  cook. 

It  struck  me  that  two  at  least  of  our  party  were  ill-adapted  for  a  long 
walk  of  that  description,  viz.,  a  dragoon  officer  and  a  dandy,  who  was, 
some  ten  years  past,  sa  premiere  jeunesse,  and  had  fallen  into  flesh. 
The  dragoon  was  very  modest  and  humble  as  to  his  pedestrian  powers, 
and  honestly  said  he  would  have  preferred  going  by  the  road,  although 
it  was  a  round  of  six  miles,  but  he  would  not  desert  the  party.  The 
dandy,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  the  greatest  impatience  for  the  mo- 
ment of  starting,  and  told  us  the  most  marvellous  stories  of  his  long 
walks  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  Indeed,  if  we  could  believe  his 
own  account  of  himself,  there  was  nothing  which  he  could  not  do  better 
than  any  one  else. 

I  had  more  than  once  walked  the  distance,  and  I  was  perfectly  aware 
that  the  guide  had,  as  all  Irish  peasants  do  when  they  wbh  to  '*  encou- 
rage your  honour,"  suppressed  at  least  five  miles  in  his  estimate ;  and  I 
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knew  moreoTer,  that  firom  the  nature  of  the  ground  the  mountains 
which  we  mnat  cross,  and  the  deep,  wet  valleys  which  ]bj  between 
tbem,  it  required  a  redly  good  pedestrian  to  reach  the  lodge  in  a  day's 
walk. 

I  kept  all  this  to  myself,  knowing  that  by  the  time  we  reached 

**Thone  a  Sheeog,"  a  steep  mountain  about  half  way,  of  the  name  of 

which  I  cannot  ^ve  a  correct  translation  in  English,  I  should  be  able 

to  form  a  fidr  estmiate  of  my  friend  the  dandy. 

The  rest  of  our  party  I  knew  to  be  stout,  able  fellows,  who  would 

go  steadily  through  their  work ;  and  even  old  6 ^  though  time  had 

thinned  and  silvered  his  flowing  locks,  was  tough,  hardy,  muscular,  and 
inured  to  fatigue ;  and  provided  he  had  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  on  the 
road,  there  was  no  danger  of  his  failing. 

Indeed  we  would  not,  on  any  account,  have  gone  without  old  G ; 

he  never  spared  anybody,  but  he  was  fall  of  fun  and  anecdote  ;  and  as 
on  this  occasion  he  was  to  be  accompanied  by  his  favourite  butt,  Barnes, 
it  was  impossible  to  dispense  with  his  oompanv*  Poor  Barnes,  how  we 
jaoghed  at  him.  He  was  a  man  who  never  made  and  never  understood  a 
joke  in  his  life,  and  who  took  everything  au  pied  de  la  lettre ;  yon  could 
not  tickle  him  by  a  bon-mot,  nor  shock  him  by  a  double  entendre.  It 
was  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  man  to  be  assured  that  Momus  had* 
not  presided  over  his  birth  or  education.  His  head  was  square,  his  face 
was  square,  his  shoulders  square ;  his  eyes  light ;  his  mouth  large  and 
cat  straight  across  his  face,  overhanging  a  double  chin  ;  his  body  was 
kmg,  rigid,  and  of  an  even  width  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  ;  his 
legs  were  thick,  ponderous,  and  shapeless,  without  calves,  and  of  a  uni- 
fonn  size  from  the  hips  to  the  ankles.  In  short,  they  were  most  inexpres- 
nre  and  unmeaning  legs,  with  the  same  sort  of  wooden  appearance  which 

WM  the  character  of  his  countenance.     Now  old  G ,  if  anything 

happened  to  vex  him,  if  his  dinner  was  not  to  his  mind,  if  the  salmon 
was  not  curdv,  or  if  the  little  half-glass  of  sherry  (for  of  course  it  could 
be  nothing  else)  made  him  feel  somewhat  bilious  in  the  morning,  would 
very  often  run  sulky,  and,  as  they  say  on  the  turf,  refuse  to  give  his 
nee  (  but  the  moment  Barnes  appeared,  he  seemed  to  act  like  the  steel 

applied  to  a  flint.  Old  G at  once  began  to  sparkle,  to  say  all  sorts 

of  good  things,  and  to  tell  the  most  impossible  stories,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  bewildering  unfortunate  Barnes.  His  favourite  method  of 
unusing  himself  at  Barnes's  expense,  was  by  introducing  into  his  narra- 
tive the  most  daring  anachronisms  as  to  historical  events  and  personages. 
Barnes,  who  was  one  of  that  very  worthy  and  respectable,  but  deplorably 
doll,  cUss  of  men  who  read  almanacks,  and  have  Hayden's  dictionary 
of  dates  by  heart,  never  could  perceive  that  he  was  quizzed,  and  would 
proceed  to  prove,  by  incontestible  evidence,  that  Hannah  More  could 
not  have  rebuked  Lord  Gough  for  profane  swearing  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Borodino,  and  that  William  Rufus  did  not  head  the  Connaught  Rangers 
it  the  passage  of  the  Boyne. 

But  if  I  describe  all  the  members  of  our  party,  I  shall  never  get  over 
"Thone  a  Sheeog ;"  so  just  one  word  about  myself.  I  am  the  most 
restless  and  impatient  of  mortals  ;  I  seldom  sleep,  and  never  was  known 
to  go  to  bed  on  the  same  day  that  I  got  up ;  and  have  lost  half  my  Ufe 
hy  punctuality,  as  I  have  always  been  kept  waiting  by  others. 
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I  have  just  said  this  much  about  myself  in  order  to  form  a  eoBtnut 

with  old  B.  S ,  tUioi,  Le  Noir  Faineant,  one  of  onr  party,  idio  never 

was  known  to  be  in  time  for  anything,  and  who  passed  his  life,  as  the 
Spaniards  say,  in  the  "  Calle  de  despues,  que  va  ala  casa  de  nunca**'-^ 
**  The  street  of  by  and  bye,  which  leads  to  the  house  of  never.*' 

But  I  am  a  long  way  still  from  the  mountain*    Suppose  us,  then,  all 

at  breakfast  the  next  morning.    Old  G y  who  has  much  of  the  Dal- 

getty  blood  in  his  veins,  has  finished  his  third  kidney ;  and  having  in 
his  early  youth  travelled  all  through  the  wild  sierras  of  Spain,  places 
great  faith  in  the  muleteer  s  proverb,  *'  trvpoM  llevan  a  pies,"  which  being 
translated  into  /crd^-ZtX^e  English,  means,  '*  the  stomach  carries  the  feet.^ 
He  therefore  puts  up  a  substantial  sandwich  in  the  most  secret  podcet 
of  his  ample  tweed  coat.  Le  Noir  Faineant  is  only  beginning  to  stir 
his  first  cup  of  tea.  The  dandy  has  come  down  picturesquely  dressed 
for  pedestrianism,  and  has  put  his  feet,  of  which  he  is  not  a  little  vato, 
into  patent-leather  boots.  I,  who  am  lineally  descended  from  a  very 
worthy  old  lady  who,  on  the  morning  of  a  journey,  was  always  fbend 
sitting  in  the  carriage  in  the  coach-house  an  hour  before  the  horses  had 
got  their  morning  feed,  was  of  course  ready  long  before  the  others,  and 
was  endeavouring,  but  in  vam,  to  stimulate  Le  Noir  Fameant  to  greater 
expedition. 

«  At  length  breakfast  is  over,  the  provident  G— —  and  the  methodiod 
Barnes,  are  satisfied ;  even  Athelstane  the  Unready,  as  we  sometimes 
called  old  Bob,  is  on  the  gravel-walk,  prepared  to  start ;  but  young 
Willie,  generally  the  most  energetic  of  the  party  where  sport  is  in 
question,  is  nan  est  inventus.  At  length  he  emerges  from  the  hoose  with 
a  large  bunch  of  geranium  in  his  button-hole,  and  an  expression  in  his 
countenance  half  melancholy  and  half  triumphant. 

I  have  the  quickest  eye  in  the  world.  I  can  mark  down  a  grouse 
at  a  mile's  distance  on  the  open  moor,  and  walk  up  to  the  very 
tuft  of  heath  in  which  he  has  pitched.  I  had  no  difficulty  therefore 
(having  long  ago  suspected  the  true  state  of  affairs)  in  catdiing  poor 
young  WilUe  in  the  fact.  Just  as  we  rounded  the  comer  of  the  house, 
I  saw  him  take  the  geranium  from  his  button-hole,  kiss  it,  and  make 
an  almost  imperceptible  motion  with  his  hand  towards  an  upper  window. 
I  quietly  looked  up,  under  the  shelter  of  my  broad-brimmed  hat,  and 
saw,  from  behind  a  half-closed  shutter,  a  very  pretty  mouth-pressed  to 
a  very  pretty  hand.  I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  wheil,  four  months 
afterwards,  Willie  told  me  he  was  about  to  be  married,  and  had  that 
very  day  obtained  the  lady's  consent,  I  advised  him  very  quietly  to 
write  the  news  to  his  friends  in  India  and  Australia,  for  that  I  had 
known  it  for  four  months,  and  referred  him  back  to  the  incident  of  the 
half-dosed  shutter  and  the  geranium. 

There  are  few  things  more  amusing  in  a  country-house  than  to  watcAi 

the  proceedings  of  a  young  couple  in  the  first  days  of  what  old  G > 

when  he  is  bilious,  irrevently  calls  •*  Spooneyism."  They  think  no  one 
sees  what  is  going  on,  whereas  every  eye  is  upon  them .  The  young  mar- 
ried women,  fresh  from  their  own  experience,  at  once  detected  the  symn* 
toms  of  the  disease ;  the  old  bachelors,  who,  like  myself,  never  comd 
persuade  a  woman  to  say  "  yes,"  and  have  been  living  all  their  lives  in  the 
*'  Calle  de  desenganno"  (tb^  street  of  disappointed  hopes),  eadeavoor  to 
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veT«agt  thMas^Tes  apon  fortune  by  pi^ng  the  poor  joang  fools ;  the  old 
maids,  who  are  always  most  Tory  and  Conservative  as  to  the  proprieties 
•f  their  janiors,  are  shocked  at  the  forwardness  of  the  girls,  and  declare 
that  the  Whigs  and  the  Polka  have  destroyed  the  morals  of  the  age  ; 
and  the  young  lady  herself,  by  the  time  that,  with  downcast  eyes  and 
btoshing  cheeks^  she  has  lisped  out — *'  8peak  to  Papa/'  discovers  that 
her  female  friends  have  long  since  selected  her  trou8seauy  and  decided 
tn  the  drcumferenoe  of  her  crinoline. 

Bat  we  are  off  at  last,  down  the  avenue,  and  along  the  high  road  for 
a  mile.  Tlie  dandy  is  in  high  spirits,  and  takes  a  strong  lead.  Barnes 
walks  along  with  an  upright  and  unbending  figure,  and  is  evidently 
gttting  up  a  series  of  hard-headed  dates  and  facts  to  overturn  old 

0 ^'s  heretical  anachronisms.    He,  old  G ,  is  cross  and  morose, 

and  vents  his  ill-humour  on  me,  because  he  says  my  restless  impatience 
caused  the  party  to  start  too  soon  for  his  digestion,  and  before  that  last 
kidney  had  found  its  level.  Poor  young  WUlie  is  silent  and  sad,  and 
firequently  applies  the  geranium  to  his  lips.  The  dragoon  and  the 
Ndr  Faineant  bring  up  the  rear. 

After  walking  about  a  mile,  the  guide  springs  over  a  fence  to  the 
fight,  and  starts  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  mountam  which  overhangs  the 
road.  There  is  a  bridle-path  leading  into  the  hill  country,  along  which 
we  proceed.  The  sun  is  hot,  and  the  ascent  steep  and  continuous. 
The  path  is  rough  and  encumbered  with  large  rocks,  which  have  been 
koseued  from  their  beds  by  the  winter  torrents ;  still  the  wiry  mountain- 
eer pressed  forward  at  a  pace  which  to  us,  "  fat  and  greasy  citizens,"  was 
most  distressing.  The  party,  which  had  hitherto  kept  pretty  well 
together,  became  a  long  straggling  line ;  the  dandy  gradually  dropping 
back  to  the  rear,  and  marching  to  slow  time  in  company  with  the 
dragoon,  the  Noir  Faineant  plodding  onward  with  a  steady  "  Festina 
Lente"  step,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent, 
some  hundred  yards  behind  the  guide,  who  seemed  the  personification 
of  Longfellow's  Excelsior. 

In  something  less  than  two  hours  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  high 
ground,  and  halted  to  rest  ourselves,  and  give  time  for  the  stragglers  to 
dose  up.  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  side  had  produced  its  effects — 
Barnes  had  been  obliged  to  bend  his  shoulders  to  the  work,  and  relax 

the  rigid  muscles  of  his  back.     For  the  last  half  hour  old  G had 

been  silent,  and  abstained  from  bon-mots  and  romances.  The  lover, 
who  was  the  youngest  of  the  party,  and  Le  Noir  Faineant,  who  would 
not  be  hurried  beyond  his  own  steady  pace,  appeared  quite  fresh  ;  the 
dragoon  looked  fagged  and  distressed,  but  the  honour  of  the  Ring^s 
Own  was  at  stake,  and  he  would  not  give  in  ;  but,  alas !  for  the  poor 
dandy,  he  was  already  completely  exhausted  ;  his  fiice  was  purple,  his 
whole  frame  quivering  from  exertion ;  his  eyes  staring,  and  the  perspi- 
ration running  down  in  streams  from  his  brow.  I  feel  sure  that  he  would 
at  that  moment  have  sold  his  birthright  to  be  once  more  safe  in  his 
patent-leather  boots  on  the  fiags  of  Merrion-square. 

We  halted  for  some  twenty  minutes  to  give  him  time  to  recover,  and 
then  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  vrild  heath ;  for  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  mountain  the  road,  or  rather  track,  as  if  convinced  that  nothing 
wu  to  be  gained  by  penetrating  into  these  Dehesas  y  despoblados, 
"  houseleia  wilds,"  stopped  abruptly.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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The  guide  here  pointed  oot  a  conical  monntain>  at  a  great  distance, 
beyond  which  he  said  lay  the  lodge^  where  we  were  to  find  rest  for  onr 
feet  The  poor  dandy  looked  wiUi  despair  at  the  intervening  space, 
bat  the  rest  of  the  party,  who  had  been  only  temporarily  distressed  by  the 
rapid  pace  at  which  the  mountaineer  had  led  them  np  the  mountain  side, 
put  '*  a  stout  heart  to  a  stiff  brae,*'  and  proceeded  cheerily  on  their 

journey.    Old  G ,  in  whose  penetralia  the  obdurate  kidney  had  by 

this  time  found  comfortable  lodging,  opened  fire,  and  as  we  were  now 
going  down-hill,  the  whole  party  kept  well  together.  The  lover,  who, 
putting  aside  his  youthful  folly,  was  a  right  good  fellow,  had  kissed  the 
geranium  to  pieces,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  mountain  air,  had 
recovered  his  spirits ;'  the  dragoon  took  dose  order ;  and  even  the 
dandy  felt  bound  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  he  bad  given  him- 
self, and  proving  the  truth  of  the  Scotch  adage — *'  A  haggis,  Qod  bless 
her,  can  charge  down  a  hill,"  succeeded  with  some  exertion  in  keeping 
np  with  the  rest  of  the  party. 

For  nearly  an  hour  we  continued  to  descend  the  mountain  side  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  then  found  ourselves  in  a  deep  swampy  valley,  through 
which  ran  a  swollen  mountain  stream.  The  guide  made  at  once  for  a 
particular  spot  on  the  bank,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  waded 
across,  the  water  reaching  nearly  to  his  waist.  "Accoutred  as  we 
were,  we  plunged  in ;"  the  dandy  shivered  as  he  felt  the  chill,  and 
thought  how  the  lustre  of  the  patent-leathers  was  gone  for  ever. 

After  crossing  the  river,  we  entered  upon  the  Long  Flat,  as  it  is  called, 
by  far  the  the  most  distressing  part  of  our  walk ;  because  instead  of 
being  a  flat,  it  is  an  inclined  plane  of  deep,  wet  heath,  through  which 
we  had  to  toil  for  five  or  six  miles,  sinking  almost  to  the  knees  at  every 
step,  and  constantly  obliged  to  spring  from  tussock  to  tussock  to  avoid 
the  perils  of  the  treacherous  morass. 

There  was  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  scene,  no  sign  of 
human  habitation,  no  vestige  of  animal  life ;  nothing  before  us  or  in 
view  at  either  side  but  the  wet,  swampy  moor,  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  high  mountains,  over  which  we  must  pass,  before  we  could  ponder 
refuge  from  our  toil. 

We  were  accompanied  by  two  or  three  brace  of  setters  and  spaniels, 
but  they  were  coupled  together,  as  we  had  no  time  to  beat  for  game, 
even  if  any  could  be  found  in  this  bleak  region,  where  a  wild  duck 
would  become  rheumatic,  and  the  hardiest  snipe  die  of  the  influenxa. 
We  had  also  with  us  a  brace  of  greyhounds,  which  were  left  loose,  on 
the  chance  of  meeting  with  hares  when  we  should  reach  the  dry  ground. 
Occasionally  we  heard  the  sharp  cry  of  an  eagle,  whose  keen  eye  had 
descried  us  from  his  distant  eyrie  on  the  mountain  cliff,  and  who  soared 
over  our  heads,  as  if  to  ascertain  who  were  we  that  ventured  to  ''  molest 
his  ancient  solitary  reign." 

It  was  on  this  '<  blasted  heath "  that,  some  six  or  seven  months 
back,  the  bodies  of  two  men  were  found,  who  had  perished  miserably  in 
the  vnlderness. 

,  In  the  depth  of  winter,  during  the  second  year  of  the  famine,  four 
men  left  their  homes  in  a  mountain  village,  and  struck  across  the 
heath,  in  order  to  reach  the  Costello  river,  with  the  intention  of  cap- 
turing, by  spear  and  net,  the  salmon  and  white  trout  which  at  that  time 
of  year  make  their  way  up  all  the  small  mountain  streams,  for  the 
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jnopose  cf  depositiiig  their  spawn.    At  that  season  they  are  ahnost 

worthless  as  food,  and  are  even  said  to  be  unwholesome ;  '<  but  the 

famine  was  sore  in  the  land,"  and^food  of  any  kind  must  be  obtained  at 

all  hazards.     The  distance  from  the  village  to  the  river  was  about 

fourteen  miles,  and  their  track  crossed  the  route  we  were  foUowing  at 

a  right  angle.     They  purposely  started  at  an  hour  of  the  day  that 

would  enable  them  to  reach  the  river  about  nightfall,  calculating  that 

the  severity  of  the  weather  would  cause  the  water-bailiffs  to  relax  their 

Tigilance.     The  day  was  bitterly  cold;  the  keen  north  wind  howled 

aeioss  the  desolate  waste,  and,  from  time  to  time,  large  flakes  of  snow 

fell  around  them.    About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  reached  the 

spot  where  they  intended  to  commence  fishing.     **  Mine  enemy's  dog, 

though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night  against  my  fire." 

Still  these  starving  men  plunged  into  one  of  the  half-frozen  tributaries 

of  the  river,  and  constructing  two  rude  barriers  of  rocks  across  the 

narrowest  parts,  swept  the  intervening  space  with  nets,  which  they  had 

brought  for  the  purpose,  and  speedily  captured  as  much  fish  as  they 

eoold  carry  inthe  large  turf-creels   which  were   strapped  across  their 

backs.    They  then  prepared  to  return  home  with  their  spoil,  but  while 

they  had  been  fishing  tlie  snow  had  fallen,  and  it  was  still  faUing  heavily. 

They  had  not  tasted  food  all  day,  and  had  brought  none  with  them. 

They  were   benumbed  with  cold;    the  cruel  north  wind  drove  the 

blinding  snow  into  their  faces,  and  their  hearts  sunk  within  them  at 

the  thought  of  the  long  trackless  waste  which  lay  between  them  and 

their  homes*     But  life  is  dear,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 

stimulated  them  to  extraordinary  exertions.    For  six  or  seven  miles  the 

four  men  kept  well  together,  then  two  of  the  party  began  to  exhibit 

symptoms  of  weakness.    They  felt  an  irresistible  drowsiness  stealing 

OTer  them — a  fatal  symptom  when  men  are  for  a  long  time  exposed  to 

extreme  cold,  as  it  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  a  sleep  which  ends  in  death. 

A^^  and  again  they  had  recourse  to  the  fatal  stimulus  of  whiskey, 

which  acting  on  their  empty  stomachs  and  exhausted  frames,  did  but 

Accelerate  their  fate.     They  became  giddy  and  confused,  and  afler 

staggering  and  reeling  for  some  twenty  yards,  fell  helplessly  on  their 

faces  in  the  deep  snow.    Their  comrades,  who  were  brothers,  strong 

Tobust  men  by  nature,  but  now  gaunt  and  famine-stricken,  stood  by 

them  for  some  time,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  from  their  fatfd 

lethargy.     It  was  all  in  vain — the  angel  of  death  had  stricken  them 

down  on  the  wild-heath,  and  if  the  survivors  would  preserve  their  own 

liTes  they  must  abandon  them  to  their  fate. 

On!  on!  they  toil  through  the  deepening  snow,  and  now  they  are 
within  a  mile  of  shelter  and  safety ;  but  here  the  weaker  of  the  two 
begins  to  fail  and  reels  and  staggers  from  exhaustion.  His  brother, 
who  has  still  some  strength  remaining,  encouraees  and  assists  him  to 
^  utmost  of  hb  power,  and  grasping  desperately  at  the  last  chance  of 
^e,  the  doomed  man  presses  forward.  On!  on  !  they  toil  and  struggle, 
^  stronger  man  exhausting  his  strength  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  save 
his  brother ;  and  now  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  of  steep  ascent 
intervene  between  them  and  a  friendly  cabin.  The  weaker  man  leans 
agaiast  a  rock,  incapable  of  proceeding,  and  his  exhausted  companion, 
^le  any  longer  to  assist  him,  presses  forward  with  the  intention  of 
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rousing  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  procuring  aid  for  his  brother ; 
hut  his  OTertasked  energies  at  length  give  way,  he  also  hecomes  giddy 
and  confused,  scrambles,  he  knows  not  how,  across  the  rude  fence 
which  separates  the  cabin  from  the  open  mountain,  and  reeling  along 
the  narrow  path-falls  senseless  against  the  door. 

The  noise  of  his  fall  alarms  the  inmates,  who  hastily  open  the  door 
and  drag  in  the  fainting  man.     By  applying  heat  to  his  frozen  limbs^ 
and  pouring  warm  milk  down  his  throat,  they  succeed,  after  some 
time,  in  restoring  him  to  consciousness,  but  he  is  too  weak  to  stand, 
and  wholly  unable  to  speak.     He  endeavours  by  signs  to  make  them 
comprehend  that  a  fellow-creature  is  perishing  in  the  snow.     Three  men 
at  once  rush  out  into  the  black  night,  and  commence  a  search.     In 
vain !     The  snow  has  been  falling  all  the  time  and  has  obliterated  the 
track  by  which  the  last  survivor  reached  the  cabin.     Still  they  do  their 
utmost,  and  their  loud  cries  ring  on  the  midnight  air. 

It  is  horrible  to  think  that  they  must  have  passed  within  a  few  feet 
of  their  fainting  brother,  and  that  their  shouts  of  encouragement,  to 
which  he  was  unable  to  reply,  sounded  in  his  dying  ears.     After  an 
hour  of  vain  labour  they  returned  to  the  cabin,  and  at  the  earliest  light 
of  day  renewed  their  search,  accompanied  by  the  survivor,  who  leads 
them  at  once  to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  his  brother.    He  had  placed 
him  with  his  back  against  the  rock,  and  thrown  his  own  coat  over  him, 
to  shelter  him,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  cold,  advising  him  to  remain 
there  until  he  could  return  with  assistance.     We  have  seen  how  he 
himself  sunk  at  the  cabin  door,  and  how  the  wretched   man   was 
inevitably  leil  to  his  fate.     It  appears  that  after  some  time  he  recovered 
some  portion  of  strength,  and  made  a  last  efPort  for  life.     Partly  by 
walking,  partly  by  crawling  along  the  snow,  he  had  made  his  way  to  the 
fence,  and  attempted  to  climb  over.     He  had  almost  succeeded,  as  his 
hat  was  found  inside  the  fence,  but  he  had  slipped  back  from  the  top  of 
the  bank,  and  had  fallen  into  a  deep  narrow  chasm ;  and  when  hia 
brothers  discovered  him  the  next  morning,  he  was  lying  within  twenty 
yards  of  his  own  door — a  stiff  and  frozen  corpse. 

For  many  days  the  snow  lay  thick  and  deep  on  the  wild  moor, 
rendering  all  search  for  the  lost  poachers   impossible.      At  length 
some  twenty  or  thirty  men,  headed  by  the  survivor  of  the  ill-fated 
expedition,  and  accompanied  by  several  dogs,  sally  forth  in  search  of  their 
companions.     They  divide  themselves  into  parties  of  four  or  five,  and 
traverse  the  heath  in  every  direction,  as  you  may  see  setters  quartering 
the  hill-side  in  pursuit  of  game.    For  some  time  all  search  is  in  vain, 
and  the  searchers  fear  that  the  bodies  may  be  still  covered  with  snow, 
which  in  some  hollow  places  lay  in  deep  drifts.     The  survivor,  who, 
with  three  other  men,  had  kept  as  nearly  as  his  memory  could  serve 
him  in  the  track  he  had  followed  on  that  fatal  night,  approaches  a 
small,  shallow  ravine.     Suddenly,  with  bristhng  backs  and  angry  bark, 
the  dogs  rush  forward,  followed  by  their  eager  and  excited  masters; 
when,  horrible  to  reUte,  with  sharp  cry  and  hoarse  croak,  four  large 
eagles  and' several  ravens,  whom  the  approach  of  the  party  had  scared 
from  their  foul  banquet,  soar  in  the  air,  and  wing  their  way  towards  the 
distant  mountains  ;  and  there,  in  that  ravine,  still  partly  covered  with 
snow,  which  contrasted  horribly  with  their  garments  of  dark  friexe,  hf 
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the  wasted  and  mangled  Temains  of  the  two  men  who  had  perished  so 
miserably. 

The  searchers  all  collect  around  the  fatal  spot,  and  for  several 
minutes  gaze  with  silent  and  reyerent  awe  on  the  hornd  spectacle. 
Upon  examination  of  the  bodies,  they  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  state 
af  decoDiposition,  and  so  fearfully  mangled  by  the  birds  of  prey,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  carry  them  to  the  village.  Some  of  the  men, 
therefore;,  who,  anticipating  such  a  state  of  things,  had  brought  their 
axes  and  turf^spades  on  their  shoulders,  proceeded  to  dig  a  grave  deep 
in  the  swampy  soil.  At  some  distance  below  the  surface  their  spades 
struck  on  one  of  those  large  pieces  of  bog-oak  which  are  occasionally 
foond  in  the  wild  morasses  of  Ireland.  By  great  labour  they  succeeded 
in  extricating  it  from  the  tenacious  bog,  and,  sinking  a  large  hole  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  they  placed  the  huge  piece  of  timber  upright  in 
the  very  spot  where,  thousands  of  years  ago,  it  may  have  flourished  as 
the  monarch  of  a  primeval  forest,  and  where  it  now  stands  like  a  solitary 
sentinel  on  the  desolate  heath,  recording  the  salmon-poachers'  fate,  and 
panting  out  their  grave. 


(to  bb  coktutusd). 
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It  is  quite  possible  to  read  a  book,  to  admire  and  enjoy  it,  to  feel  sorry 
wben  It  is  finished,  and  after  all  to  dislike  it.  There  are  novels  with 
badly-managed  plots,  and  of  lamentably  defective  style,  which,  never- 
theless, produce  a  feeling  that  is  not  unpleasant,  and  leave  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  that  it  has  gained  at  least  a  glimpse  of  a  new  idea 
worth  possessing.  There  are  others,  which,  with  every  aid  that 
originality  and  genius  can  afford,  leave  behind  them  a  feeUng  of  du* 
satisfaction  and  uneasiness. 

In  a  gallery  crowded  with  paintings,  you  fix  your  attention  upon  one- 
it  represents  a  scene  of  human  agony,  with  revolting  details;  it  is 
limned  with  ex(|uisite  but  torturing  skill ;  you  are  spell-bound  in  admi- 
ration at  the  painter's  genius^  but  you  have  no  wish  to  look  upon  the 
picture  again. 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  "  Paul  Ferroll,"  let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood ;  it  is  not  written  in  a  style  to  shock  the  merely-deUcate  mind ; 
neither  are  there  gross  details  or  terrible  scenes  to  offend  the  physically 
fastidious.  On  the  contrary,  the  scenes  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  of 
ordinary  life,  and  the  writing  is  an  admirable  combination  of  delicacy 
and  power.  It  is  extraordinary  book.  A  strange  conception,  executed 
with  wonderful  skill,  is  this  delineation  of  Paul  FerroU's  character. 
For  as  to  the  other  dramatis  person€B,  and  the  plot  of  the  story,  all 
these  matters  are  but  ancillary ;  and  for  that  reason,  we  may  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  tale,  without  spoiling  any  reader's  interest.  More- 
over, that  which  in  ordinary  novels  would  be  the  great  secret  of  the 
story  is  here  hardly  concealed  at  all,  and  is,  in  fact,  probable  from  the 
opening  pases. 

Mr.  PaulFerroll  is  a  gentleman  of  independent  means,  living  on  his 
property  in  an  English  county.     He  is  a  man  of  education  and  refine- 
ment, gifted  with  no  mean  literary  talent,  and  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
life,  cool,  clear-headed,  and  energetic.     In  early  life,  he  falls  deeply  in 
love  with  a  beautiful  and  true-hearted  girl,  who  warmly  returns  his 
passion.     By  some  unworthy  artifice  they  are  estranged,  and  he  mar- 
ries a  lady,  who  had  been  in  some  way  mixed  up  in  the  matter.    The 
latter  is  a  young  and  handsome  woman,  but  thoroughly  unamiable,  and, 
becoiflgsbe  easily  be  conceived,  in  a  short  time  a  union  so  incongruous, 
rudely  severkJ^*^^*^  *®  ^^^^  parties.     It  is,  however,  suddenly  and 
FerroU  is  found     ^°'  when  they  have  been  some  two  years  married,  Mrs. 

At  this  point' the  sto^''"'"'''''*'  morning,  lying  murdered  in  her  bed. 
miftniVinn     f-;^^        j^?y  opens.     Mr.  FerroU  s  gardener  is  arrested  on 
SeTwmJr/  fu^  !Vi««d5  ^P0°  which  Jiis  master,  who   had 
toSSr^t^^^^^^  i°  ^^^oZ  of  the  accused,  enables  the  man, 

U19VU,  ana  amjgs  qq^  return  for  a  considerable  time, 
I-»-d;nf6S;:.:d  olSey^MHe  Author  of  'I^  Poom.  by  V."" 
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bringing  with  him,  when  he  comes,  a  wife  (his  former  love),  and  their 
little  daughter,  from  whose  age,  some  two  or  three  years,  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  married  verj  soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  While, 
however,  the  story  is  so  constructed  that  the  reader  perceives  from  the 
very  begimung,  that  the  murderer  of  Paul  Ferroirs  first  wife  was  no 
other  than  Paul  FerroU  hunself,  Elinor,  the  second  wife,  is,  of  course, 
profoundly  ignorant  of  that  terrible  secret.  She  is  a  sweet  and  innocent 
ereatare,  happy  in  her  devoted  love,  and  in  beliering  her  idol  to  be 
tnperior  to,  and  better  than,  the  rest  of  mankind.  We  have  said  that 
the  character  of  Paul  FerroU  is  a  strange  conception,  wonderfully 
wrought  out,  and  it  is  so.  One  can  see  the  hidden  workings  of  his 
mind  ere  yet  he  had  completed  the  terrible  tragedy,  though  the 
aothor  has  not  told  us  a  word  on  the  subject.  He  was  a  man  of  pro- 
found passions  and  powerful  will  —  a  will  strong  enough  to  have  ruled 
tnv  passion,  and  to  have  reached  any  object  however  distant,  and  his 
will  did  control  his  passions.  Paul  FerroU  never  acted  passionately,  or 
from  impulse  ;  but  moral  sense  there  was  none.  With  him  to  do  or 
not  to  do,  was  a  mere  balance,  accurately  adjusted  for  the  enjoyment 
snd  happiness  which  the  one  course  or  the  other  would  bring  to  Paul 
FerroU.  And  so  in  the  matter  of  murdering  his  wife.  In  the  midst  of 
his  wedded  misery,  he  had  discovered  the  strataeem  which  had  parted  him 
from  his  earlier  love  —  too  late  —  he  was  tied  for  Hfe  to  a  being  he  hated. 
No  I  not  too  late  —  there  was  a  way  —  but  how  dreadful,  how  repulsive. 
What  terrible  risk  of  discoverjr,  and  then  what  infamy  — but  a  clever 
inan  may  commit  a  murder  without  discovery ;  and,  then  —  what  hap- 
piness 1  what  joy !  every  feeling  of  love,  that  he  bad  mourned  as  hope- 
less, revived  and  gratified  ;  every  wish  fulfilled.  Oh  !  how  blissful  life 
^uld  be.  The  scale  inclined,  and  in  cold  deliberate  blood,  with  his 
own  unshaken  hand,  he  murders  in  her  sleep,  that  faulty,  unrepentant 
woman,  who  had  once  passionately  loved  him,  and  from  whose  side  he 
had  just  arisen ! 

After  hia  return  home  with  his  new  wife,  Paul  gives  himself  up  to 
*  life  of  luxurious  but  refined  enjoyment.  In  the  society  of  the  woman 
he  idolized,  in  the  cultivation  of  literature,  and  in  the  active  pursuits  of 
s  country  gentleman,  he  seems  to  have  found  what  he  fancied  happi- 
ness. The  following  extract,  from  a  diary  kept  by  him  during  a  period 
when  cholera  was  raging  in  the  district,  will  give  a  not  unfaithful  picture 
of  this  loving,  sensual,  selfish  man: — 

^'AU  day  among  the  lanes  and  alleys — all  day  among  the  frightened  and 
djrJDg^tho  starving,  fevered,  tortured.  It  is  a  curious  scene — a  tragedy 
hsing  acted  all  day  long ;  and  human  nature  naked  and  sincere  as  in  the 
^e  of  great  passions.  I,  the  well  and  strong  man,  have  my  stall  at  this 
I,  and  see  it  all  at  my  ease— the  more  at  my  ease,  because  I  have  some* 
;  to  do  in  it.  At  seven  o'clock  I  got  awa^,  mounted  my  horse,  and  gal- 
l  home.  What  pleasure  there  is  in  galloping  home — the  object  is  before 
one  at  which  to  arrive  quickly.  The  still  air  becomes  a  wind,  marking  the 
twifbess  of  one's  pace ;  the  fleet  horse  is  his  own  master,  yet  my  slave ;  the 
iHxlily  employment  leaves  care,  thought,  and  time  behind ;  one  feels  the 

J'leasore  of  danger,  because  there  might  be  danger,  and  there  is  none.  And 
f  when  I  get  home,  see  the  being  than  whom  nobody  in  the  world  loves 
snotber  as  1  love  her ;  and  after  all  that  dirt,  misery,  and  ugliness,  I  find  her 
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in  berpiiN^  white miidm»  the  aleeTefhaxi^ixig about  ^  faxr$xm$,  with^ld 
chains  under  the  muslin;  her  delicate  hair  so  delicately  dressed;  her  little 
feet  in  their  silk  shoes ;  her  pure,  pale  complexion,  and  the  indescribable 
odour  of  beauty  breathing  in  die  room  1  She  kissed  me  twenty  times  to-day» 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  it  I  had  caught  the  cholera,  she  must  catch  it  too. 
And  if  I  had,  I  should  like  to  pYe  it  to  her  and  die;  but  I  am  well— I  enjoy 
]ife..we  both  ei^oy  it  We  dmed,  and  sat  down  in  the  library  for  the  blenied 
eTening ;  and  here  I  am  finishing  my  journal,  and  then  I  will  listen  to  her 
divine  voice  sinking ;  and  when  we  nave  had  enough  of  that,  read  our  book 


ungmg;  i 
and  go  to 


for  an  hour,  and  go  to  bed." 

What  a  wonderful  portrait  of  heartless  humanity  and  selfishness  deli- 
cately refined  those  few  lines  produce :  how  skilfully  the  pencil  is 
guided  in  the  hand  of  the  murderer,  while  he  sketches  his  own  happif 
home. 

In  the  midst  of  this  indulgent  life  two  fears  distress  him.  Remorse 
and  the  fear  of  discovery !  exclaims  the  reader.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  story  there  is  not  discoverable 
the  sUghtest,  faintest  trace  of  remorse  in  the  bosom  of  Paul  FerroU. 
Here  are  his  thoughts.    We  quote  again  from  his  own  diary: — 

*'  It  never  yet  has  come  into  my  dreams  how  death  delivered  me  from  that 
woman,  though  it  was  a  strange  and  tragical  way  that  he  took.  Dame  Part- 
lett  asked  me  one  day  (to  ease  her  own  doubts  on  the  subject,  I  suppose), 
*  Arn't  you  very  sorry  for  her  ?*  I  sorry  ?  No ;  I  was  very,  very,  vert 
glad  I  But  I  told  her  I  was  sorry.  I  dreamed  nothing  bad  last  night — I 
dreamed  nothing  at  all,  I  think.  Malthus  speaks  prettily  of  married  life— 
*So  much  innocence  and  so  mudi  happiness,'  he  says.  That  sentence  worked 
in  my  head  as  I  rode  away  from  home,  and  seemed  to  keep  a  sort  of  chime  to 
every  variety  of  pace  of  my  horse," 

Neither  does  the  fear  of  discovery  and  consequent  punishment  appear 
to  have  shaded  his  enjoyment.  What,  then,  were  his  fears?  First, 
the  fear  that  the  time  would  come  when,  some  innocent  person  being 
about  to  suffer  in  his  stead,  he  must  avow  his  guilt ;  secondiv,  the  fear 
that,  that  avowal  made,  his  wife  would  cease  to  love  him.  He  dreaded  not 
the  public  infamy  and  ignominous  death,  but  the  cessation  of  the  phase 
of  life  he  then  enjoyed,  and  the  loss  of  his  wife's  adoration.  The  imme« 
diate  consequence  of  these  fears  is,  a  determination  to  enjoy  to  the 
uttermost  his  blessings  while  it  yet  remained.  He  accordingly  devotes 
himself  to  his  EUnor,  and  expects  her  to  be  equally  and  exclusively  de- 
voted to  him.  He  cares  but  little  for  their  daughter,  and  is  jealous  of 
any  show  of  love  from  the  mother  to  the  child.  He  takes  part  with 
his  neighbours  in  the  practical  business  of  life,  and  is  much  looked  up 
to  and  respected  ;  but  he  steadily  ignores  their  social  claims,  decUnea 
their  hospitality,  and  withholds  his  owu.  He  Hves  for  Elinor,  or,  to 
apeak  more  truly,  he  directs  their  mode  of  living,  so  that  the  society  of 
the  being  whom  he  passionately  adores  may  in  the  greatest  degree 
minister  to  his  own  happiness.  He  has  purchased  his  treasure  at  a 
costly  price,  and  is  determined  to  enjoy  the  possession. 

This  curious  dream  of  love,  secured  by  murder,  lasts  for  some  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years.  At  length  the  evil  day  arrives.  Old  Martha 
franks,  the  gardener's  wife,  retijrns  from  America;  circumstances  of 
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raapicioii  arise ;  sbe  it  tried  for  the  murder  of  PatiFs  former  wife,  and 
foond  goiltj.  Then  Paul  FerroU's  hour  has  come.  Quietly  and  calmlj, 
but  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  he  bids  good-bye  to  his  wife  and 
daughter — says  farewell  to  the  idol  of  his  soul,  whom  he  never  sees 
again  on  earth,  as  if  he  meant  to  return  that  night.  Then  he  drives 
into  the  town,  goes  to  a  magistrate,  and  denounces  himself  the  mur- 
derer. He  had  always  looked  forward  to  that  hour.  At  the  time  of 
the  murder  he  took  every  precaution  to  avoid  discovery,  and,  at  the 
ume  time,  every  precaution  to  enable  him  to  prove  his  guilt  at  the 
proper  day.  He  had  buried  in  the  coffin  of  the  murdered  woman  a 
Irecord  and  confession  of  his  crime.  He  is  brought  to  trial,  pleads 
guilty,  and  is  sentenced  to  death.  Finally,  with  his  daughter's  aid,  he 
succeeds  in  effecting  his  escape,  and,  crossing  to  America,  ends  his  days 
in  Boston. 

The  contrast  between  Elinor  and  Paul  is  elaborated  with  consummate 
skilL  How  awfully  different  and  distinct  are  these  two  human  nature^ 
so  dosely  blended  in  undying  love  and  trust.  What  a  strange  amal* 
gamation  of  the  pure  and  vile.  Unions  as  anomalous  are,  doubtless,  not 
uncommon  in  r^  life ;  but  they  are  seldom  so  thoroughly  bared  to 
our  vision.  Very  touching  is  the  scene  when,  Paul  being  ill,  Elinor, 
after  a  night  of  patient  watching,  hears  in  the  morning  their  little 
laughter  weeping  at  the  chamber  door. 

**  Mrs.  Ferroll  heard  the  sob,  and  then  understood  that  it  most  be  Janet 
who  was  there ;  and,  very  softly  rising,  undid  the  door,  with  her  finger  on  her 
fip,  and  saw  the  little  girl  cowering  outside.  Sbe  got  up  at  sight  of  her 
mother,  colouring  violently.  *  What  are  you  doing  here,  darling  ?'  said  Mm. 
Ferroll,  '  you'll  catch  cold  and  be  ill  agun.' 

"*1  wanted  to  hear  about  papa,'  said  Janet,  beginning  to  cry  in  right 
earnest. 

** '  Hush,'  said  Mrs.  Ferrdl,  hastily, '  he's  better,  my  Jeannie  ;  he's  asleep 
and  win  be  well  soon,  I  think.  Don't  be  afraid  of  anything ;  if  you'll  be 
quite  quiet  you  shall  see  him.'  And  she  led  the  child  into  the  room,  and 
both  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  looking  at  the  sleeping  man.  What  pro- 
fi)ond  admiration,  love,  veneration,  there  was  in  those  two  hearts  for  the 
man  they  were  looking  on.  Kings  on  their  thrones  never  pet  such  worship 
ss  the  husband  and  the  father,  from  the  faithful,  beliering,  wife  and  daughter. 
The  wife,  feeling  there  is  no  such  man  in  the  world — the  daughter  believing 
it  The  helplessness  of  sleep  was  another  charm  upon  them ;  the  relaxed 
month,  the  closed  eyes^  the  disarranged  hair,  the  helpless  attitude,  ^ve  a 
feeling  of  protection  needed  by  him,  not  yielded.  It  was  very  rare,  if  not 
unexampled,  to  Janet  to  see  her  father  asleep,  and  the  filial  adoration  she 
felt  blazed  up  higher  than  ever.  It  would  have  been  a  happy  hour  if  she 
might  have  sat  down  bv  the  bed^de  and  watch ;  but  her  mother,  fearful  of 
the  cold  for  her  after  her  illness,  before  long  kissed  her  softly  and  sent  her 
upstairs.** 

To  many  the  description  of  Paul's,  indifference  to  the  ghastly  details 
of  his  wife's  murder  will  appear  unnatural,  if  not  impossible.  But  there 
•re  many  traits  in  this  man's  character  which  may  explain  that  fact. 
Excitement  was  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  'and  the  more  dangerous 
the  excitement,  the  more  Paul  Ferroll  was  himself.  Sympathy  with 
die  ieeliogs  of  bis  fellow-creatures  he  appears  to  have  had  none,  and  tht 
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contemplation  of  their  physical  sufferings  seems  to  have  afforded  him  a 
philosophical  amusement.  Witness  the  evident  enjoyment  with  which  he 
goes  from  scene  to  scene,  during  the  frightful  cholera  season.  How 
he  gloats  over  the  cases  in  his  diary ;  he  is  writing  of  a  cholera  patient— 

<*  I  hade  a  man  stay  near  him  and  ran  to  the  hospital  for  a  stretcher.  On 
this  we  laid  him»  hdpless  as  a  man  of  rag,  and  carried  him  to  the  cholera- 
ward.  Here»  as  we  could  not  let  him  die  like  a  more  happy  doff,  the  doctors 
began  to  torment  him ;  and,  by  wasting  a  good  deal  of  flannel  and  brandy, 
succeeded  in  maldng  him  conscious  of  his  agony.  And  I  don*t  suppose  tho 
rack  was  ever  worse — ^those  artiflcial  spasms  of  tne  rack^  which  put  the  joint! 
in  and  out  of  their  places,  were  here  naturaL" 

Again — 

«'  I  ran  from  lane  to  lane ;  for  the  work  to  do  was  enough  for  twenty  men, 
and  most  of  the  committee  were  frightened,  and  passed  a  vote^  that  every 
thing  would  be  best  done  by  me.  Amusement  at  their  simple  artifice,  which 
deceived  them,  and  made  them  quite  happy,  and  the  excitement  of  rushine 
about  with  a  human  spectacle  everywhere,  so  kindled  my  spirits  that  I 
•topped  at  the  end  of  a  by-way  and  indulged  in  one  quiet  laugh." 

One  instance  more.  In  a  riot  during  the  assizes,  Ferroll  shot  a  maa 
named  Skenfrith,  in  self-defence  as  he  believes.  He  is  tried  for  his 
life  and  convicted.  From  the  time  of  this  occurrence  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  pardon,  he  never  utters  one  expression  of  regret  for  the  deed* 
or  compassion  at  the  wretch's  fate.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  his 
wife  the  pistol,  and  remarks — 

''  <I  am  so  ^lad  I  took  it  with  me,'  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  as  he  took  it  out. 
She  clung  to  his  arm,  shrinking  back  a  little  as  betook  it  out,  and  the  colour 
mounting  into  her  face.  *  The  very  pistol,*  said  he ;  *  the  very  hand,  more* 
oyer,*  laying  his  upon  her's.  .She  mstantly  clasped  it  in  both  her  own, 
hiding  her  head  upon  it,  and  her  tears  burst  out.*' 

In  connexion  with  this  trial  for  the  murder  of  Skenfrith,  we  may 
notice  a  matter,  which  we  were  surprised  to  find  in  a  book  of  so  much 
cleverness,  as  "  Paul  Ferroll."  We  allude  to  the  old  and  worn-out  con- 
trivance of  representing  lawyers  as  creatures  who,  in  the  pursuit  of 
professional  gain,  are  always  ready  to  sacrifice  their  dearest  friend,  and 
violate  any  amount  of  social  ties.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  what  wild 
and  irrational  notions  most  writers  of  fiction  appear  to  have  upon  all  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  law;  but,  let  them  attempt  to  describe  for  you 
the  proceedings  at  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
that  you  are  treated  to  a  decoction  of  the  most  improbable  nonsense  that 
it  is  possible  to  invent.  Can  anything  be  more  unlike  reality,  or  the 
remotest  probability,  than  the  scene  between  Ferroll  and  Mr.  Harrowby, 
on  the  eve  of  the  trial  of  the  former.  Mr.  Harrowby  is  a  distin- 
guished barrister  on  the  circuit.  He  has  been  for  years  Paul  Ferroll's 
bosom  friend,  and  fellow-labourer  in  the  fields  of  literature.  He  comes 
to  tee  his  friend  in  prison,  and  coolly  informs  him  that  he  has  been 
retained  agahist  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  conduct  the  prosecution, 
and  do  his  best  to  convict  his  friend  of  murde^.    Tliey  spend  the  night 
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befiyre  the  trial  together,  hoik  in  the  highest  spirits.  They  laughs  and 
joke,  and  plan  little  clap-trap  passages  for  Harrowby's  speech  to  the 
jury  ;  and  late  at  night  they  part,  aner  a  humorous  sketch  by  Paul  of 
the  other,  Tehemently  urging  a  conviction,  and  wiping  his  exhausted 
brow. 

All  this  absurdity  is  capped  by  the  description  of  the  trial  itself.  Mr. 
Harrowby  having  wrought  might  and  main  to  convict  his  bosom  fnend 
of  murder,  winds  up  by  a  vehement  speech  to  the  jury : — 

**  When  Bfr.  Harrowby  sat  down,  excited  and  exhausted,  it  so  happened 
that  he  did  hastily  wipe  Uie  perspiration  from  his  brow,  as  Mr.  FerroU  had 
pictured  before  them  both  that  he  would  do ;  and  the  moment  he  had  done 
it,  recoUecting  what  had  passed,  he  looked  towards  his  iiriend  hastily,  and 
caught  his  eye  fixed  on  him,  and  a  smile  on  his  mouth,  which  quite  bauiihed 
the  actor,  and  brought  bade  the  self  in  Mr.  Harrowby ;  who,  suddenly  losing 
his  assumed  character,  had  to  snatch  bis  handkerchief  again  from  his  desk, 
and  cross  it  over  his  face,  to  hide  the  laughter  which  burst  out.  Mr.  FerroU 
also  laughed — a  little  scornfully — and  the  court  was  somewhat  scandalized  by 
this  unusual  act  of  good  fellowship  between  the  accuser  and  the  accused." 

This  extravagant  nonsense  does  not  need  a  comment. 

Taken  altogether,  with  its  merits  and  its  faults,  "Paul  FerroU''  is  no 
ordinary  novel.  It  combines  the  most  striking  originality  with  the 
moat  consummate  art. 

But  is  it,  afler  all,  anything  more  than  an  exquisitely-finished  picture 
of  a  hideous  deformity  ?  Is  there  one  elevating  thought — one  good  moral 
reflection  to  be  gathered  from  the  b^nninff  to  the  end  i  Not  one. 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  a  book  more  utterly  without  a  moral.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  wonderfnUy  clever  portrait  of  a  human  being,  who,  gifted 
beyond  his  feUows,  and  mighty  in  the  possession  of  a  powerful  will,  uses 
his£^ft3»  deliberately  and  remorselessly,  for  evil. 
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RACING   SEASON,   1857. 


BACIHO  FOB  lULBOH  AND  AFBIL,  1857. 

Since  our  last  Nomber  the  Season  may  be  f&irly  said  to  hare  set  in.  Warwick, 
Northampton,  Isley,  Croxton  Park,  Epsom  Spring,  Newmarket,  CraTen,with 
two  or  three  of  minor  importance,  have  followed  suit  so  closely,  that  the  re. 
gnlar  habitues  of  the  Turf  have  scarcely  had  time  to  turn  theinselves. 

WABWICK, 
On  the  17th  and  18th  of  March,  claims  our  first  attention ;  Mr.Barber,  with 
Lord  Nelson,  3  yrs.  old,  Gst.  61b.,  winning  a  handicap  of  10  sots,  each,  with 
50  sovs.  added,  beating  Early  Bird,  Oat.,  and  5  others.     3  to  1  agamst  the 
winner. 

The  Trial  Stakes  of  10  sots,  each,  wt.  for  age,  was  won  by  Tom  Parr*8 
Fisherman,  beating  Gemma  de  Vergy,  Stork,  Wentworth,  and  Melissa.  This 
race,  from  the  appearance  of  so  many  **  Cracks,"  created  tie  greatest  interest. 
"  Gemmy,"  the  favourite,  at  5  to  4  against  him,  was  beaten  cleverly  by  a 
length,  adding  another  laurel  to  Fisherman's  brow.  Should  he  and  Fandago 
meet  for  the  Ascot  Cup  it  will  be  a  sight  for  a  sportsman  well  worth  seeing. 

The  Warwickshire  Handicap  was  carried  off  by  Tame  Deer,  7st.  ]2ib.« 
beating  Poodle,  6st.  121b.,  and  3  others. 

Lord  Nelson,  on  the  second  day,  again  came  out  as  a  winner  of  a  handicap 
plate,  beating  a  lot  of  no  great  repute. 

During  the  Meeting  the  two  fillies.  Blink  Bonny  and  Lady  Hawthome> 
were  in  request  for  the  Derby. 

HOBTHAMPTOH, 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  March,  under  the  stewardship  of  Lord  Scarborough^ 
A.  Greville,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  C.  Cust,  and  the  management  of  the  New- 
market  officials,  produced  two  first-rate  days*  sport. 

The  Trial  Stakes  did  not  create  anything  like  the  same  interest  as  at 
Warwick  ;  and  Flacrow,  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  half-miler,  had  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  Huntingdon,  Wenthworth,  Odd  Trick,  and  Lord  Nelson. 

Fisnerman  put  her  Majesty's  guineas  into  his  owner's  pocket  without  an 
effort. 

For  the  Northamptonshire  Stakes  the  winner.  Skirmisher,  Sir  Colin, 
and  Codrington,  had  all  been  backed ;  and  for  the  subsequent  running  of 
Adamas  for  the  '*  Metrop."  and  Suburban,  it  may  be  reasonably  surmised  that 
had  a  jockey  been  up  that  could  have  made  better  use  of  him  he  would  have 
been  near,  if  not  qmte  winning.  The  finish  between  the  winner,  with  68t. 
4lb.,  and  Skirmbher,  6st.  81b.,  was  a  most  exciting  one.     14  others  started. 

The  Whittlbbury  Stakes  for  2  and  3  yr.  old^  was  a  mere  ezerdse  canter 
for  Gremmy. 

For  the  Cup  Stakes  6  started,  and  were  all  placed-^mati,  by  Womersly, 
the  winner  ;  the  2nd  and  3rd  by  the  same  sire. 

The  Althorpe  Park  Stakes,  for  2  yr.  olds,  was  considered  such  a  cer- 
tainty for  Happy  Lead,  although  penabsed  dibs.,  that  5  to  2  was  currently 
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Ittd  on  hioEu  EoiTdice,  hy  Oilandm,  tho  wiimer  bj  o  iiedc;  ^  fsronrite 
0ecood. 

No  lesa  than  18  started  for  Lord  Spkncee's  Plate  of  jSIOO^  and  Peter 
Flat,  4  yrs.  old,  Tst.  131b.,  and  Cnmberland^  3  yra.,  6st  8lb.^  made  a  dead 
beat  of  it. 

Saraband  carried  off  the  St.  Lix  HAmncAP^  beating  ^Hospitalitr  and  10 
others. 

Gemmj  de  Veivy  made  another  acor^  b^  winning  the  RAcnro  Stakss  of 
20  80Y8.  for  3  jr.  old^  carrying  9st  llb.>  beating  St.  Gilea,  ^Golin,  Giedo 
Hawk,  and  John  PeeL 


CSOZIOV  PAIK  XSE!mre.-XABOH  81  AHS  ATBILL 

Stewards : 
The  Dnke  of  Rntiand,  Earl  of  Wilton,  and  Lord  Foresto*. 

The  BioLToiR  Castle  Stakes,  for  3  yr.  olds.,  8st.  71b.  each,  was  "picked 
np  "  bjT  Glede  Hawk^  beating  Sir  Colin,  Logie  o'Buchan,  and  Hunting  norn. 
6  to  4  on  Sir  Colin. 

Sluggard,  cariying  lOst.  lib.,  won  the  Grahbt  Hahdicap,  beating  Peter 
Flat  and  three  others. 

Foxhunter  won  easily  the  Bilusdon  Coplow  Stakes.     12st.  each. 

Lord  Chesterfield's  Peter  Flat,  carrying  7st  61b.,  won  the  C&ozton  Paek 
Plate  of  70  sots.,  beatinz  Tyne  and  Hospitality. 

Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  **  Little  Captain  '^  np^  beat  Firmament  and 
"Mr.  Clarke  "  on  Shoreham. 


I8LET  SFBOre— XABGH  80. 

The  only  race  of  note  was  the  Blewbubt  Stakes,  for  2  yr.  oldi>  won  by 
Greenwich  Fair>  with  51bs.  extra,  beating  7  other  youngsters. 


SPflOX  SFBIHOi 

Claims  onr  next  attention.  The  high  scale  of  weights  adopted  at  this  Meeting 
deserves  following,  and  we  miatk  Mr.  Topham,  and  other  handicappers,  would 
take  a  leaf  out  ofthe  same  book. 

The  race  for  the  Crrr  and  Subitbban  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  descrip* 
tion,  and  won  by  Adamas,  3  yrs.  old,  6st.  5lb.,  admirably  rode  by  that  prince 
of  light  weights,  Forsham,  beating  Admiral  Harcourt's  Wardermarske«  6st. 
21b.,  Babble,  6st.  61b.,  St.  Giles,  7st.,  and  9  others  not  placed. 

The  Ring  got  a  great  pull  in  the  *'  Metrop. ;"  old  Poodle,  a  complete  out- 
sider, and  scarcely  backed  for  a  shilling,  pulling  through  by  a-head ;  Adamas, 
60t  81b.,  including  5lb8.  extra  for  winning  the  previous  race  second  ;  Pan- 
tomime, 78t.  131b.,  third.     11  others  not  placed. 

The  Two. Year  Old  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each  ;  colts,  8st:  7lb.,  fillies,  6st. 
4lb. ;  Mr.  Barber  won  with  his  smart  filly,  Polly  Peachum,  beating  8  others, 
with  the  odds  of  6  to  5  on  her  against  the  lot. 


THE  CSJLYES  MEETIKG, 

At  head  quarters,  was  an  interesting  one  in  many  respects,  although  the  re* 
suits  have  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  Derby. 

Lord  Londesborough's  Kent,  who  has  been  backed  for  heaps  of  money, 
won  his  race  with  plenty  to  spare.  He  is  a  magnificent  animal,  16  hands 
2  inches ;  his  action,  when  extended,  very  fine ;  how  far  it  may  suit  the  hill 
at  Epsom,  remains  to  be  proved. 

Glenmasson,  another  Derby  candidate,  likewise  won  his  engagement  easy, 
and  Ayacanora,  a  daughter  of  Pocahontas,  the  dam  of  Eataplan  and  Stock- 
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'welly  came  out  in  splendid  form ;  Blink  Bonny  will  have  enoogli  to  do  to  beat 
her  in  the  1>000  gs. 

Flacrow  opened  the  ball,  by  winning  the  Cbayen  Stakes,  wt.  for  age^ 
beating  Hnntinsdon,  Flyaway,  and  Tester. 

Uzella,  a  handicap  of  15  sovs.  each,  8st.  71b. ;  Tam  O'Shanter  second,  and 
!(^ewton  le  Willows,  third. 

Hr.  Gully's  Hurdle  disposed  of  the  Fleece  filly,  Queen  of  the  East,  and 
Belle  Oiscan,  in  the  Bennington  Stakes  of  50  sovs.,  and  Woodmite  won  a 
£50  plate  for  2yr.  olds,  beating  half-a-dozen  otherg. 

The  Riddleswobth,  of  200  sots.,  was  walked  over  for  by  Sir  C.  Monck'a 
Vanity. 

Glenmasson  beat  Claude  Lorraine  for  the  50  sovs.  Sale  Stakes. 

Flacrow,  in  his  new  jacket  (Lord  Londesboroueh's),  picked  up  a  £50  plate, 
wt  for  age,  T.Y.C.,  with  the  odds  of  6  to  1  on  him  ;  and  **  Gemmy,"  stalled- 
off  Lord  i^elson  a-neck  for  a  sweepstakes  of  50  sovs. 

The  twenty-fourth  Tuesday's  Riddlesworth  was  scored  to  Sir  C.  Monck's 
account,  with  Vanity  beating  Hurdle  and  Beechnut 

For  the  Newhabkbt  Handicap,  Poodle,  carrying  9st.  2lb.,  including  71b. 
extra,  came  in  an  easy  winner  by  5  lengths  ;  Pantomime  8st.  71b.,  second  ; 
Eloquence,  7st.  lib.,  third.  Four  others  not  placed.  7  to  1  agst.  the  win- 
ner. 

A  Handicap  Plate  of  50  sovs.,  A.  F.,  was  won  by  Claude  Lorraine,  58t. 
91b.,  beating  11  others  of  all  ages  and  weights. 

Gheneral  reel's  Derby  colt.  Messenger,  broke  down  whilst  running  for  a  50 
sovs.  sweepstakes  ;  D.  M.  won  easily  hj  Bel  Esperanza. 

Stormsail,  4  yrs.  old,  won  a  Subscription  Plate  of  £50,  wt  for  age,  D.  M. 
beating  Beechnut  and  4  more. 

The  CoLUiCN  Stakes  of  50  sots,  each,  h,  ft,  B.  M.,  18  subs. 

liord  Portstnoath's  Ayacanora (A  Day)    1 

King  of  the  Forest 2 

Special  Licence -•• 8 

Church  Langton 4 

Dundas 5 

[7  to  4  on  the  winner.    By  a  length,  easy.] 
Wentworth  beat  Manganese  in  a  canter  for  the  Claret  of  200  sovs.,  with 
the  odds  of  2  to  1  on  him. 

Rosa  Bonheur,  evidently  out  of  all  form,  succumbed  to  Alliance,  in  their 
match  for  dOO  sovs. 

Indulgence  and  Flyaway  made  a  dead  heat  of  it  for  a  Handicap  Plate  of 
50  sovs. ;  and  my  Lord  Glasgow,  for  once,  won  a  100  sovs.  sweepstakes  with 
his  Physalis  colt. 

Lidulgence  came  out  a  second  time  for  a  plate  of  70  sovs.,  which  she  won 
by  two  lengths,  beating  10  others. 

**(jemray"  again  beat  my  Lord  Nelson,  the  Criterion  Course. 
The  last  day  of  the  Meeting  will  long  be  remembered  on  the  Heath  for  its 
sport,  and  debut  of  Kent.  "  Fazz,"  when  stripped,  appeared  light,  but  fit 
to  run  for  his  life ;  he  was  backed  at  evens  against  the  Field,  and  polled  his 
friends  through  by  a  length  ;  Vandcrmeulin  second,  and  Brother  to  Bird-on. 
the- Wing  third.  There  was  a  bye-bet  of  a  thousand  on  this  event  between  my 
Lords  Derby  and  Glasgow. 
A  Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs.  each,  Ab.M.,  for  3  yr.  olds,  8st.  71b.  each. 

Lord  Londesborough^s  Eent (J.Mann)     1 

Mr.  Howards  Schedam 2 

"Mr.  Alexander's}  Humbug. 3 

[4  to  1  on  the  winner.     Won  easily  by  2  lengths.] 
The  Queen's  Plate,  B.C.    Poodle  again  a  winner,  beating  3  others,  with 
6  to  4  on  him. 
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OOVJUIKT— AFBIL  18. 

Stewards: 

hard  Leigh,  C,  R  Newdegate,  E«q.»  Count  Bathyany^  and  Captain  Doff. 

The  Coarse  was  in  a  dreadfnl  heavy  state  from  the  late  rains.     Odd  Trick 

won  tiie  Trial  Stakes.     The  same  stable  with  Van  Dunck,  the  Coventry 

Handicap,  Tst.  61b.      Mr.  Copeland,  with  Salmon,  the  Members'  Fkte  of 

£50;  and  the  Peepmg  Tom  Hiandicap  was  carried  off  by  Lady  ilorence,  car- 

Tjing  Sst  31b.,  beati^  3  others. 


CAITEBICK  BBIDeS— AFBIL  15. 

The  CaJLTBN  Handicap,  Admiral  Lyons,  with  5  to  4  agst.  him,  won  by  a 
ned,  beating  8  others. 

The  Tbubshiai.  PBoi>ircB  Stakxs,  of  10  sots,  for  3  yr.  olds,  was  taken  by 
&  Colin,  beatinj^  5  others  ;  6  to  4  on  the  winner. 

The  Pbodugb  Stakes  of  10  soys,  each,  for  2  yr.  olds.,  32  subs. ;  Meta, 
by  Flateatcher,  first ;  Night  Banger,  second ;  half-a-dozen  youngsters  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  Seventh  Annual  Produce  Stakes  for  4  yr.  olds,  17  subs., 
Afana  first,  beating  5  others. 

Old  Bonrgeoifl  ran  away  with  the  HoamiT  Hahbtcap  and  the  Oban  Stakes, 
of  10  SOTS,  each,  Mr.  J.  Osborne's  Lady  Alice,  by  Chanticleer,  won. 

OUBBAGE  XSEinre— AFBIL  81. 

The  first  ahort-grass  gathering  of  the  Season  commenced  thb  day ;  the 
Course  was  attended  by  a  long  list  of  fashionables ;  unfortunately  the  weather, 
the  three  last  days,  was  most  unpropitious.  All  the  races  the  first  day 
were  badly  contested  throughout.  Mr.  Yemer's  Lance,  a  winner  of  some 
noes  in  England  last  Season,  made  a  sad  example  of  the  Curragh  nags  for  her 
Majesty's  Guineas.  After  the  race  his  owner  refused  the  tempting  ofier  of  a 
1,000  gs.  for  him. 

The  first-class  Madrids,  for  3  yr.  olds,  was  carried  off  bT  Mr.  Quin's  Agi- 
tation,  58t.  3lb.,  beating  Lord  Howth's  Pinwire,  Sst.  121b.,  Kibbonman,  Caro- 
line  colt,  Altro,  and  Queen  Margaret  colt. 

ScTen  started  for  the  Kn.nABit  HAia>icAP,  which  Dunboyne,  with  7st  7Ib., 
iron  dcTerly  by  a-length. 

The  Hubble  Race  excited  considerable  interest,  although  only  4  came  to 
the  post.  From  her  performances  last  week  at  Punchestown,  The  Arab  Maid, 
lOst.  71b.,  was  the  faTourite  ;  and  she  justified  the  selection  by  winning  a 
capital  race  by  a^length,  beating  the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  Meigh  Dair, 
]2st.,  Patrick,  9st.  lOlb.,  and  the  Old  Screw,  9st.  dlb. 

The  Stcwabds'  Vlatb  of  100  sots.,  Waterford  post— . 

Mr.  MazwdTs  Fireblast,  by  Simoom,  Sst  41b. 1 

Mr.  Keifcoinea's  Gamekeeper,  Sst  71b..... 2 

[Seven  others  started,  but  were  not  placed.  Won  after  a  Teiy  severe  set-to  by  half  a- 
kngth.] 

Hibbonman,  with  Ost  5lb.,  carried  off  the  Wellingtons,  beating  5  others, 
and  Mr.  Davies'  Lanky  Bet,  the  Selling  Stakes. 

Mr.  William  Kennedy,  in  his  usual  artistic  style,  won  the  Corinthians,  on 
Simpleton,  beating  Captain  Barclay,  on  the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  Iron- 
motdd  colt,  and  Mr.  Quin,  jun.,  on  Will-o'- the- Wisp. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Murphy's  Mountain  Sylph  beat  Sir  Percy  Nugent's  Tyfamham 
»nd  Mr.  O'Reilly's  b.g.  by  Crozier,  for  the  Miltown  Stakes  of  10  sots.  each. 

Lance  came  out  on  Ihursday,  and  won  her  Majesty's  Guineas  in  a  trot. 
Either  he  must  be  a  fiycr,  or  the  Curragh  horses  not  worth  their  keep. 
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The  Chbstbr  Gup^  in  which  he  will  have  to  carry  Sst.  Clb.,  will  solTe  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Qnin  carried  off  the  second-dass  Madrtds  with  his  smart  fiUjr»  Agito- 
tioDy  by  Coruonay  out  of  AttractioDy  thus  getting  the  lion's  share  of  the  epoik 
for  the  week. 

Lanky  Bet^  by  Co8sack>  purchased  by  Mr.  Davies^  at  the  Liverpool  Spring. 
Meeting,  for  £25,  won  the  Plate  for  Mares  by  a-neck>  beating  Queen  Cake 
and  half-a-dozen  others.  This  was  by  far  the  best  contested  race  of  the  Meet* 
ing.  Nothing  could  be  more  unfayourable  than  the  weather^  raining  without 
ceasing  the  whole  wedc 


S^hti^h'€^uBt%  fax  ^wct)g  rniir  |.pnl» 

The  usual  number  of  cross-country  events  have  come  off  during  these  months^ 
and  with  a  less  number  of  casual ties^  in  the  shape  of  broken  backs^  and  jockiei 
rendered  hors  de  combat,  than  have  been  recorded  at  other  Seasons. 


WASWICK, 
On  the  1 9th  of  March>  after  two  days  flat-racing,  came  out  with  the  Grakd 
Annual  Steeplb-chasb  of  20  sovs.  each,  with  £100  added,  which  Mr. 
Lane's  Weathercock,  6  yrs.^  lOst.  Olb.,  under  the  able  pilots^  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, won  in  a  canter,  by  a  dozen  lengths ;  Minerva  2nd,  ^ing  ^rd^  and 
half-a-dozen  others  not  placed.    5  to  2  against  the  winner. 

The  Hunt  Cup,  with  gentlemen  rideis  up,  Maley  won,  rode  by  Mr.  W. 
Beville. 

The  Hurdle  Race  our  Allies  carried  off.  Baron  le  Mottes  Jean  du  Quesne^ 
with  Lamphiuigh  up,  winning  all  the  way,  with  odds  on  him. 

THE  BIBMIN0HAK, 
On  the  24th  g^ve  another  pull  to  la  BelU  France,  Viscount  Talon's  Sting,  by 
Tallyho,  beating  a  baker's-dozen,  including  Forest  Queen,  Hopeless  Star, 
and  other  na^  of  steeple-chasing  celebrity. 

Maley  carried  a  second  Hunt  Cup  o£^  steered  by  Mr.  F.  Gordon. 


BALLTXOBS,  00.  WE8T1CEA13U-MABCH  88. 

The  revival  of  this  Meeting,  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  brought 
together  nearly  all  the  resident  gentlemen  of  Westmeath;  the  Chases  took 
place  over  the  old  course,  and  came  off  as  follows : — 
A  Free  Handicap  Stakes,  of  6  sovs.  each,  with  60  sovs.  added. 

Mr.  IrwSn*8  Danmarry (D.  Meaney)     1 

Sir  £.  S.  HatduDsoo's  Chance 2 

Restless  and  Blind  Harper  also  started ;  the  latter  came  in  collision  with 
Bestless,  and  put  his  chance  out     Won,  after  a  slashing  race,  by  a  neck. 

Mr.  M^Auley's  Louth  won  a  Handicap  of  4  sovs.  ^ich,  with  40  added, 
beating  5  others. 

Wnn>SQE-.]fILITABT.-JkFBIL  8. 

Stewards: 
The  Earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  6krlies,  Captain  Bulkeley,  W.  Craven,  H.  Lyon, 

H.  Wilkins,  and  H.  Seymour,  Esqrs. 
Theeb  was  a  great  gathering  to  witness  these  events,  and  it  is  satis&ctory 
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to  find  tint  the militftiy*  nnoe  tlie  war,  hate  returned  with  greater  ETidity 
tbtn  ever  to  tbeir  farourite  sport. 

The  Ist  lafe  Guards  had  the  hoiioar  oi  winning  the  Gmamd  Mixjtabt  of 
10  BOJB.  each,  with  £100  added. 

Uc.  W.  Cimy6D*8  (Ist  life  Guards)  Xanthns,  12st (Mr.  George)  1 

Bfr.  a  A-  Talbofs  (Bifle  Brigade)  The  Painter,  12st.  71b 2 

Mr.  T.  Coate8*8  (7th  Hussars)  Maasa  Mnngo. (Owner)  8 

Yisooont  Tklon*s  (Chasseun  d'Afrique)  Windsor (Owner)  0 

[Aquamarine  and  Sir  Kapier  likewise  started.] 

[Hm  Fudnter  (the  fkvourite),  2  to  1  against  him ;  8  to  1  against  Zanthos.  Won 
tJOy  by  8  leogtha.    Windsor  ftU  at  the  brook.] 

Mr.  Standish  (7th  Hnssars),  on  Gtotle,  won  a  SwxxpsTAKSf  of  6  sots,  each, 
with  £26  added,  beating  4  others. 

The  Life  Guards,  a  second  time,  came  ont  as  winners,  Mr.  Craven's  Johnny 
Baw,  list.  71b.  (Captain  Morgan),  beating  Mr.  Blundell's  (Rifle  Brigade) 
Homiblow  (owner)  for  the  Gbamd  Miutabt  Wxltxb  Stakss. 

The  second  da/s  sport  wound  up  with  the  Scubrts  of  2  sots,  and  £25 
added,  which  Himalaya,  128t.,  won,  beatine  8  others;  and  the  Gbamd 
SnxnLB^HASB  of  20  sovs.  each,  with  £100  added;  4  miles-^ 

Bfr.  B.  Land's  Odiham,  list  Ub - (Owner)    1 

Mr.  Beynold*8  Janus,  lOst.  81b (Groen)    2 

[5  others  started.    Odiham  won  in  a  canter,  by  half-<a-dozen  lengths.] 


XXWGABTLE-VPOir-TTlIB— AFBIL  8. 

The  100  SOT.  Handicap,  Mr.  Charlton's  Ingomar,  lOst.  Olb.,  won  easily  by 
]uJf>a-doxen  lengths,  beating  9  others ;  and  the  Welter  and  Selling  stakes 
were  reipectiTely  carried  off  by  Cahirmee,  at  1 1st,  and  Old  Garrick  lOst.  71b. 

Steeple-chasing  has  of  late  become  quite  the  rage  with  our  French  neigh- 
hours  i  and  owners  and  breeders  of  this  stamp  of  cattle,  haTC  realised  large 
soms  by  the  sale.  Casse  Con,  Torrent,  Sting,  Jean  du  Quesne,  Ealkenny 
Bof,  and  other  jumpers,  haTe  crossed  the  water,  and  met  with  no  little  suc« 
oesB.  The  second  of  the  Steeple-ohase  re-unions  at  La  Marche,  took  place  on 
the  5th. 

The  GaAND  Annital  of  6,000f.,  added  to  a  Swe^stakes  of  300f.,  being 
^  chief  prize  to  be  run  for,  and  came  off  as  follows :— . 

Mr.  Manias  The  Dean,  aged,  8st  101b 1 

Coantdairamnr's  Jean  da  Quesne,  9st  91b 2  . 

[Stfaig,  Kilkenny  Boy,  and  Lady  Arthur  aho  started ;  snndiy  were  the  tomblea  daring 
tbe  nin ;  Sting,  Kilkenny  Boy,  and  Jean  da  Qoesne,  having  all  "  come  to  grief.**  The 
letting  was  Teiy  fni™?*^,  OTOiy  horse  in  the  race  being  more  or  less  badced.] 


From  France  we  turn  to  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  Eildare-Hunt  Meeting 
produced  two  such  days'  sport  as  seldom  witnessed  either  in  England  or  in 
Ireland.  Six  cross-country  events  all  admirably  contested  the  first  day, 
tnd  four  the  second.  The  attendance  was  numerous  and  fashionable.  The 
^  event  on  the  cards,  the  Kildare-Hunt  Cup  of  501,  was  won  by  Captain 
Bernard,  on  Lord  St.  Lawrence's  Lobster,  beating  Sir  Wm.  Grordon,  on  Ba« 
fiver,  and  five  others. 

The  Farmers'  Plate  of  402.,  by  Annie  Laurie,  beating  a  large  field. 

The  Corinthian  Cup  of  100/.— 

Major  Forester's  Ringleader,  5  yrs. ^ptain  Seveme)    1 

Sir  John  Power's  Fox,  6  yrs (CapUin  Townley^     8 

Captain  0,  Warburton's  Heiress,  aged. (Owner)    8 
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The  following  started  and  w^  not  plaoed-^Brillianty  HoUjvkmnt,  8ir 
Thomas,  Andy»  Restless^  Joe  Miller,  and  Betumer.  The  race  throaghoafe 
lay  entirely  between  the  winner  and  Foz^  and  ended  in  faTOor  of  the  former 
by  a-neck. 

For  the  EiLDARx.HnNT  Plate  of  200Z.»  no  less  than  fonrteen  were  tele- 
graphed  ;  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  was  won  by  Black  Bess^  carrying  9st.y 
(D.  Wynne),  by  a-neck,  Casack  on  Huntsman,  second.  The  best  contested 
race  of  the  Meeting  was  between  Sir  Percy  Nugent's  Yama  and  Captain 
Kugent*s  (33rd}  ch.  m.  Crystal^  which,  after  a  most  exciting  struggle^  was 
won  on  the  post,  by  Mr.  P.  Nugent,  beating  the  Captain  by  nalf-a-^d. 

The  Naas  Phite  of  100/.,  weight  for  age,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Hoysted's 
The  Arab  Maid,  beating  eight  others  ;  and  the  Walter  Plate  of  1002., 
13sL  71b.  each,  was  won  by  Mr.  Burton  Persse*s  HoUymonnt,  dererly  ridden 
by  Captain  Bernard,  beating  Captain  Warburton,  on  Primrose,  and  seven 
others.  Only  two  came  to  the  post  for  the  Visitors*  Plate  of  40/.,  won  by 
Heiress  (Captain  Severne)  beating  Manjuis  of  Waterford's  Sir  Thomas ;  and 
the  Scurry  Plate  of  252.  Mr.  Byrne's  Violet  won. 


€0ttr»in0  for  ^arrj^  nxtb  ^pril. 

Caledonian,  12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  March.— -The  Meet  was  at  Hyndford- 
bridge.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  inembers  of  the  Club  and  spectators. 
Barring  the  weather,  everything  concurred  in  making  the  Meeting  an  agreeable 
one.  The  hares  not  so  numerous  as  usuaL  The  English  dogs  have  to  boast  of 
carrying  oiTboth  shares  of  the  Cup  for  all-aged  Greyhounds ;  entrance  51.  10*., 
ditided  between  Mr.  G.  A.  Thompson's  Titmouse,  and  Mr.  Burrell's  Busy- 
body. The  Carmichael  Stakes  for  Doff  Puppies  of  1855,  entrance  3/.  10«., 
Mr.  G.  A.  Thompson's  Tearaway,  by  Telemachus,  won ;  Mr.  J.  L.  £  wing's 
Inverma^,  running-up.  The  Wexham  Stakes  for  Bitch  Puppies  of  1855, 
Mr.  Gavin  Steeels'  Stoarie  and  Mr.  Sharp's  Lady  Clare,  dividea.  The  Selling 
Stakes  of  21,  \0$.  each,  between  Mr.  Gibson's  Pasha  and  Mr.  Graham's 
Panmure.  The  Stakes  were  appropriated  as  follows  : — Caledonian  Cup, 
winner  70Z.,  runner>up  20/. ;  Carmichael  Stakes,  winner  SOL,  runner-np 
15L  i  Wexham  Stakes,  winner  20/.,  runner-up  7/* ;  Selling  Stakes,  winner 
15/.,  runner-up  7h 

The  Altcab  Club  Meeting,  on  the  18th  and  19th  March,  under  tiie 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton.— -Captain  Spencer's  Seagull  won  the  Mem- 
oers*  Cup,  Mr.  Peacock's  Protest  running-up.  Crozteth's  Stakes,  Mr. 
Jefferson's  Jeu  d'Esprit  t^e  first,  Mr.  Borron's  Bedazzling  running  np. 
Mr.  Brundreth's  Asylum  won  the  Sefton  Stakes,  and  Mr.  Spinks'  Switcher 
the  Altcar  Stakes,  Mr.  Jones'  Japonica  runnine-up.  Mr.  Graham's  Wel- 
come carried  off  theMolyneux  Stakes,  and  Mr.  Borron's  Bright  Ensign  tlm 
West  Derby. 

BiGOAR  Champion  Meeting,  March  24th  and  25th.— A  large  muster  of 
of  the  friends  of  the  leash  from  Newmarket,  Norwich,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  the  North  of  England,  assembled  to  witness  the  contest  for  the  Biggar 
Open  Cup,  value  41 6Z.,  and  afler  running  off  five  ties,  Mr.  Borron's  Buck- 
ness  was  declared  the  winner,  Mr.  Steel's  Stephano  second.  The  Champioa 
Club  Collar  was  won,  after  five  ties,  by  Mr.  Swing's  Look-out,  Mr. 
Dunlop's  Maid  of  Lincoln  second.  The  Baronet  Purse  Mr.  Dunlop's 
Dundonald  carried  off,  Mr.  Borron's  Bright  Lnpression  second. 

Bellbek  Meeting,  11th  and  12th  March.— Judge,  Mr.  William  Owens. 
Mr.  Kirk*8  Mount  Dobbin  won  the  Sapling  Stakes  of  3/.  lOs,  each,  and  Mr. 
Winder,  with  Legar  Hill,  the  Belleek  Stakes  of  3Z.  10*.  each.  Mr.  Ander- 
son's  Alma,  and  Mr.  Kirk's  Rienzi,  divided  the  CastlecaldwcU  Stakes. 
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HssBBBTSTOWN'Meetingy  13th  March.-.Becti?e  Cop,  Lord  Bectiyo's 
Bono  beat  Mr.  Bayly's  Busy,  and  won  the  Cup. 

KoBTH  Unioh,  (CoontT  Antrim),  25th  and  26th' March..Jndge,  Mr. 
Owens.  The  Sapling  States,  with  the  Cap  presented  by  Lord  Lnrgan,  won 
by  Mr.  Game's  Giemma  de  Vergy,  Lord  Lurgan's  Lady  victoria  runnine  op, 
and  Lord  Lorgan's  Master  Mat  won  the  Cup  giyen  by  U.  U.  Wall,  Esq., 
Mr.  Cramsie's  Hawk  running  up. 

County  Wbxtord  Club,  26th  March.— .The  all-aged  Open  Stakes  of  2/.  lOs. 
each,  von  by  Mr.  Ramor's  Fair  Alice,  Mr.  O'Farrell's  Fawn  declared  to 
nm  up,  diyiding  the  balance  of  Stakes  with  Albert.  This  Meeting  came  off 
oyer  the  far-fiimed  mountain  ground  belonging  to  W.  M.  Glascott,  Esq. 
'Djtd  bares  very  stout,  and  the  mil  steep ;  the  Courses  were  yery  severe. 


We  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  reoordmg  the  first  celebration  of  the 
iboye  athletic  sports,  which  came  off  on  the  26th  of  March.  The  College 
Paik  iMnesented  a  soene  of  ezQitement  and  animation  seldom  observable  within 
those  classic  precincts.  The  many  colours  of  the  competitors,  and  gay  dresses 
of  the  «( bright  and  fair,"  offering  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  old,  grey  masses 
of  buildings  behind. 

The  events  of  the  day  came  off  in  the  following  order :— • 

Dropping  the  foot-ball ;  won  by  J.  A.  DonneTly,  Fsq. ;  distance,  55  yds. 

Throwing  the  cricket-ball ;  won  by  William  Power,  Esq. ;  distance,  89  yds. 

Flat-race  of  150  yds. ;  first  prize,  C.  Lrvine,  Esq.  ;  second  priz^  J.  A. 
Donnelly,  Esq. ;  time,  sixteen  and  a- half  seconds.     Twelve  ran. 
.  *' Putting  **  the  431b.  weight ;  J.  Fleming,  Esq. ;  distance,  20  fl.  9  in. 

Throwing 43lbs.  weight  biuskwardsj  J.  Popping,  Eaq, ;  distance,  19  ft.  1 1  in. 

Flat-race,  480  yds. ;  first  prize,  C.  Farren,  Esq. ;  second  prize,  J.  J.  D. 
LaTouche;  time,  Imio.  Tsecs.    Ten  ran. 

High  jump,  won  by  J.  Bristowe ;  height,  4  ft.  10  in. 

Long  jump,  won  by  S.  Madden ;  distance,  19  fl.  2  in. 

HuirUe-race  of  650  jde,,  over  25  flights  of  hurdles,  for  a  Silver  Cup  (pre- 
lented  by  the  University  Bowing-Club,  value  10  sovs.) ;  won  by  F.  Moore, 
Esq. ;  C.  Irvine,  second ;  time,  1  min.  56  sees.    Five  ran. 

Hop,  step,  and  jump  ;  won  by  S.  Madden,  Esq.  f  distance,  40  fl.  8  in. 

Cigar-race  of  dOOyos. ;  won  by  J.  A.  Donnelly,  Esq.     Seven  ran. 

Hurdle-race  of  440  yds.,  over  15  flights  of  hurdles ;  first  pri^,  F.  Moore, 
Esq. ;  second  prize,  J.  J.  D.  La  Touche,  Esq. ;  time,  6  min.  19  sees.  Ten 
ran. 

Flat-race  of  8  miles ;  first  prize,  G.  Farfen,  Esq.,  second  prize,  A.  Fuller, 
Esq. ;  time,  16  min.  52  sees.     Five  ran. 

His  Excellency  appeared  on  the  ground  towards  the  close  of  the  proceed- 
iogSi  and  testifi^  his  interest  and  approval,  by  offering  a  prize  of  2  sovs. 
hrthe  best  high  jump  (open  to  the  field).  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  the 
Uniyersity  Rowing  Club  ;  the  height  cleared  being  5  ft.  2  in. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Managing  Committee  for  the  excellent  style  in 
which  everything  was  organised  and  conducted.     If  we  were  to  make  a  8ug« 

Sitkon,  we  should  advise  that,  on  future  occasions,  a  longer  notice  of  the 
y  be  given  to  the  public. 

We  understand  tW  the  next  celebration  will  take  place  some  time  ia 
October, 
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The  racing  fixtures  for  the  ensuing  Season  are  in  course  of  eariy  arrangement* 
The  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  take  the  initiatiye  ;  their  first  prize  of  £100, 
with  a  second  prize  of  £50,  will  be  sailed  for  on  Whitsun-Tuesday,  the  2nd 
of  JunCi  by  first  and  second-class  yachts,  over  the  usual  course,  viz.,  from  the 
pretty  bay  of  Erith  to  the  Nore  light-ship,  and  back.  It  will  be  high  wator 
at  London-bridge  on  that  day  at  10.10  a.m.,  and  10.40  p.m.,  so  that  th^ 
competing  yachts  will  take  the  ebb-tide  down  with  them,  and  the  flood-tide 
up.  It  will  be  high  water  at  the  Nore  at  8.30  p.m.  Apropos  of  this  match, 
yachtsmen  attending  it  will  have  a  treat  indeed  in  the  inspection  of  Scott 
RusseU's  giant-ship,  now  so  nearly  approaching  completion  at 'Mil  wall,  and  to 
which,  in  comparison,  all  Noah's  Arks,  Great  Galleys,  Grace  de  Dieux,  Great 
Harrys,  Marlboroughs,  Merrimacs,  Great  Republics,  &c.,  sink  into  utter 
insignificance— a//  muUos  annos  Great  Eastern,  may  thy  flag  long  brave  the 
tempest  and  the  tide — "  To  India  or  Australia  in  a  month  1"  is  now  the  cry. 
Return  tickets  to  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  Melbourne  or  Canton,  San  Francisoa 
or  Honolulu,  with  permission  to  remain  for  fourteen  days,  will  shortly  be 
thought  as  little  of  as  a  run  to  Greenwich,  or  a  ''Trip  to  the  Dargle !" 

Next  we  have  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  Matdi,  for  first  and  second- 
class  yachts,  over  the  same  course,  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  June.  High 
water  at  10.15  a.m.,  and  10.50  p.m. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  19th  and  20th  of  June,  our  old  firienda  of  the 
Royal  Mersey  Yacht  Club  purpose  holding  a  mnd  Regatta,  open  to  aJl 
comers,  at  Rockferry,  where  we  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  jolly  gathering 
of  the  right  men  in  the  right  place. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th  of  June,  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  hold  their 
celebrated  Schooner  Match  over  the  course  from  Gravesend  round  the  Mouse- 
Light  and  back.  First-class  schooner  prize,  £100;  second  class  £50.  The 
entries  to  close  on  Thursday,  the  II  th  of  June,  at  10  p.  m.,  at  the  Club-houis^ 
Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden.     Secretaiy — Captam  Stuart  Grant. 

On  Tuesdav,  the  SOth  of  June,  and  Wednesday,  the  Ist  of  July,  the  Royal 
Irish  Yacht  Cflub  will  hold  the  Annual  Regatta  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  from  the 
great  popularity  of  Kingstown  as  a  yachting  station,  a  large  attendance  of 
yachtsmen  may,  as  usual,  be  anticipated.  The  Corinthian  Matches  of  the 
Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  will  not  be  held  at  Kingstown  this  year,  in  con. 
sequence  of  the  Regattas  in  Bantry  and  Galway  bays  being  under  the  ana. 
pices  and  management  of  this  Club ;  their  club  yacht  will,  as  in  former  years, 
be  stationed  in  Kingstown  harbour. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  of  July,  and  the  first  of  the  dog-days,  the  Royal 
London  Yacht  Club  hold  a  Sailing  Match  for  third-class  yachts,  over  a  course 
from  Erith  Bay  to  Coalhouse  Point,  and  back  to  Greenwich.  The  entries  to 
close  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of  Jun^  Club-house,  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi-terrace.     Secretary — ^T.  Gregory,  Esq. 

The  )5th  of  July  is  probablv  the  day  that  iml  be  fixed  upon  to  hold  the 
Bantry  Bav  Regatta,  but  it  will  depend  finally  upon  the  dates  named  by  the 
Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club,  for  holding  their  Regatta  at  Queenstown,  so  that 
the  fleet  of  yachts  may  take  each  Regatta  in  easy  succession* 

On  Saturdav,  the  18th  of  July,  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  give  their 
prizes  for  third  and  fourth-class  cutter  yachts.  Third-class  prize,  £40 ;  fourth- 
class — first  boat  £30,  second  £10.  Entries  for  same  to  close  on  Thursday, 
Julv  the  9th,  at  10  p.m.  Coorse*  from  Erith  Bay  to  tine  Ohapman  and 
bade* 
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The  last  neek  in  Jnlj  is  at  present  named  for  the  Galway  Bay  Regatta, 
but  It,  too,  will  depend  upon  the  days  named  by  the  Royal  Cork  Club,  so 
that  Cork,  Bantry,  and  Galway  R^ttaa  may  occur  in  succession.  This 
win  bring  yachtsmen  in  good  time  for  the  «*0U8e- shooting. 

The  Royal  Southern  Yacht  Club  wiU  h^d  their  AuniuLl  Aquatic  FesdTal 
CD  Wednesday,  the  5th,  and  Thursday,  the  6th  of  August,  when  the  pictu- 
resqoe  waters  of  the  Anton  will  reflect  the  brilliant  hues  of  flags  innumer. 
able,  and  worthj  Jack  Nicholls  will  give  the  natives  a  treat  of  yachtsman-, 
craft,  peiiiaps  in  company,  or  rivalry,  with  his  former  mate  and  present 
equal,  William  Penny. 

The  Royal  Northern  Yacht  Club  is  in  course  of  arrangement,  and  will  be 
ihortly  announced,  as  also  Isle  of  Man,  Holyhead,  and  Carnarvon. 

The  Constance,  schooner,  255  tons,  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  sailed  on  the 
23rd  of  March  for  the  Mediterranean. 

We  trust  that  Yacht  Club  Committees  will  turn  their  attention  this  Season 
ito  that  oft-mooted  question,  viz.,  the  *^  Frizes."  How  soon,  or  are  we  eveiv 
to  get  rid  of  absurd  tea-kettl^  dropsical  urns,  dyspeptic-looking  vase», 
octogenarian  tazzaa  ?— .to  say  nothing  at  all  of  beins  askea  sometimes  to  win 
them  twice  in  succession.  We  hear  of  such-and-such  a  magnificent  cup,  and 
our  ioaagination  cheats  us  into  the  belief,  so  often  expressed  by  young  mothers, 
"that  it  is  the  most  beautiful  ever  eyes  were  laid  upon  I"  —  Inslitui,  cur^ 
rente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  f  And  so  it  is ;  the  large  jar  oflen  turns  out  to 
be  a  very  insignificant  pitcher.  We  have  often,  on  the  quarter-deck  at  the 
presentation  of  such  abominations,  compared  their  smiling  recipients  to  that 
interesting  specimen  of  marine  birds,  'yclept  larus  ridibtmdis.  Let  us  have 
instead  of  any  of  these,  the  real  shiny,  honest  purse  of  sovereigns  at  once ; 
or,  if  anjT  locality  is  tainted  with  that  remarkab^  squeamish  sentiment,  that 
"  money  is  vulgar !  "  why,  let  the  vulgarity  be  glossed  over  in  the  shape  of 
an  order  on  a  silversmith  or  jeweller,  and  then  something  useful,  as  well  as 
ornamental,  will  reward  the  lucky  winner.  But  at  present,  in  many 
instances,  these  urns  and  vases,  these  tazzas  and  tea-kettles,  are  the  desti- 
tute pieces  of  plate  that  cannot  find  any  other  refuge  than  in  the  taste  of  a 
liegatta  Committee.  Perhaps,  too,  the  auri  sacra  fames  may  have  some 
influence  in  their  selection.  Good  taste  very  often  implies  a  large  price  for 
a  Lilliputian  article ;  but  bad  taste  more  frequently  rejoices  in  leviathan 
ugliness  at  a  small  figure ;  and  this  latter  is  an  article  in  which  the  world 
does  a  good  deal. 

What  could  be  a  handsomer  or  more  valuable  prize  than  a  gold  or  silver 
^oderateur  lamp,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  light-house?  or  one  of  those 
beautiful  bronze  or  ormolu  mantel- piece  docks  ?  or  a  *'  chronometer  watch  ?  *' 
£100  would  provide  an  heir-loom,  or,  in  fact,  a  thousand  and  one  other 
articles,  which  would  be  found  of  more  service  than  lying  in  a  plate-chest. 

Another  matter  demands  the  attention  of  the  Ofiicers  and  Stewards  of 
Hegattas,  and  that  is,  punctuality  in  starting  the  different  races.  No  excuse 
shoald  be  taken  for  yachts  not  being  at  their  starting-buoys  up  to  time. 
They  have  plenty  of  notice,  and  should  be  prepared ;  and  if  two,  or  even 
only  one  came  to  the  buoys,  start  them  to  the  hour  named,  and  very  soon 
the  evil  would  be  cured. 

It  would  likewise  be  most  desirable  if  the  "  numbers  "  of  winning  yachts 
could  be  put  np  on  the  fiag-ships  at  Regattas,  in  a  similar  manner  as  at 
Horse  Races ;  square  boards,  pamted  white,  having  figures  in  black,  corres- 
ponding with  the  numbers  opposite  each  yacht  in  the  racing-card — might 
be  run  up  to  the  cross-tree  arms,  and  thus  enlighten  the  many  who  are  often 
puzzled  to  make  out  the  winner,  particularly  at  a  very  crowded  station. 

We  perceive  the  following  for  sale :— . 

Eagle,  schooner,  65  tons,  O.M.,  44  N.M.,  coppered  and  copper-fastened, 
abandantly  found  and  fitted  in  the  best  style.    Application  to  George  Dun* 
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can^    ]47»  Leadenball-street,  London^  or  Mr.  Smith,  Dock  Warehouse 
Company,  Leith. 

Guerilla,  cutter,  45  tons.  Application  to  Secretary,  Royal  Thames  Yacht 
Club,  Bedford  Hotel,  Covent  Garden. 

Avenger,  cutter,  42  tons,  O.M.,  built  by  Hansen  of  Cowes.  Application 
to  Secretary,  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  as  above. 

Genevra,  schooner,  142  tons,  O.M.;  Sj^bil,  schooner,  121  tons,  O.M.  ; 
Maritana,  cutter,  57  tons,  O.M.  Application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron,  Cowes,  Ljle  of  Wight. 

Napoleon,  an  iron  cutter-yacht  of  49  tons,  lymg  in  the  East  India  Import 
Dock,  and  well  adapted  for  racing  or  cruising.  Application  to  Secretary^ 
Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  as  before. 

Comet,  cutter,  28  tons,  built  of  oak  and  copper-fastened.  Apply  to  J. 
Wright,  Northfleet,  Kent. 

On  Tuesday,  5th  of  May,  by  Auction,  at  Halls,  Aberdeen,  the  Fox,  320 
tons,  fitted  with  auxiliary  steam-power  screw,  16  horse  engines.  Apply  to 
Alexander  Hall  and  Co.,  Aberdeen. 

The  clipper  Flirt,  8  tons.  Application  to  C.  F.  Chubb,  Esq.,  14,  South* 
square,  Gray's  Inn,  London. 

That  celebrated  clipper  cutter,  the  Cymba,  53  tons,  built  by  Fyfe  of 
Fairlie  in  1854,  coppered  and  copper-fastened,  lead  and  metal  ballast,  beau* 
tifully  fitted  and  found  in  every  respect. 

The  Nimrod,  cutter,  40  tons.  A  splendid  sea-boat,  coppered  and  copper* 
fastened.    New  sails  by  Lapthorne. 

The  Eva,  cutter,  20  tons,  new  and  beautifully  found  and  fitted,  built  by 
Wanhill  of  Poole  last  year. 

A  very  handsome  screw  steam  yacht  of  70  tons,  just  launched,  85  feet 
between  perpendicukrs,  13  feet  moulded  beam,  7  ft.  6  in.  depth,  30  horse* 
power  engines,  iron  built,  all  complete  with  mahogany  fittings.  Averago 
speed  12  to  14  knots  an  hour. 

Firefly,  schooner,  37  tons,  O.M.,  built  by  Wheeler  of  Cork,  coppered  and 
copper-fastened.     A  remarkably  fast  and  able  vesseL 

Odalique,  schooner,  50  tons,  O.M.  A  beautiful  little  dipper,  built  in  1850 
by  Marshall  of  Ringsend ;  sails  by  Lapthorne ;  a  very  able  sea  boat,  and 
reckoned  to  be  the  fastest  schooner  of  her  tonnage  aflost. 

Application  relative  to  the  above  six  vessels  to  be  made  to  the  Secretaiy, 
Roval  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland,  113,  Grafton-street,  Dublin. 

On  the  Irish  stations  the  vessels  are  fitting  out  rapidly  ;  the  Osprey,  yawl, 
25,  Colonel  Lord  Burghley,  M.P.,  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland, 
is  on  the  station  at  Kingstown,  as  also  the  Herione — the  famous  old  Heroine 
.—looking  as  well  and  fresh  as  ever.  Rev.  R.  Corbett  Singleton,  Royal 
Thames  lacht  Club.  The  Truant,  Robert  Barklie,  Esq.,  Royal  Western 
Yacht  Club  of  Ireland.  The  lone,  schooner,  N.  H.  Lowe,  Esq.,  Royal  St. 
George's  Yacht  Club. 

There  are  fitting  out — ^the  Coquette,  44  tons,  N.  Hone,  Esq.,  Royal  St. 
Gcornre's  Yacht  Club ;  the  Petrel,  25  tons,  J.  H.  Townsend,  Esq.,  Royal 
Irish  Yacht  Club ;  the  Irish  Lily,  80  tons,  R.  W.  Hillas,  Esq.,  Royal  Wes- 
tern Yacht  Club,  and  Royal  Irish  Club,  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  riggers 
immediately ;  this  splendid  vessel  is  for  sale. 
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BT  THB  AUTHOR  OV   "  OLD  TDOtft." 
CHAPTKE  TI« 

'^  I  lATy  Brtadon^  lutTe  jou  not  some  iniuence  at  -^^  College ;  you're 
a  subicriber,  ain't  you,  or  sometbing  of  the  kind  f'  inquired  Mr.  Hen- 
denon  of  his  companion,  as  they  rode  slowly  up  the  long  back  avenue, 
tftcr  a  hard  day's  hunt.  '*  I  want  you  to  get  in  a  young  chap  as  boarder, 
aboat  whom  I  take  a  great  interest." 

"  Tes,  I  can  get  him  in  for  you  on  subscriber's  terms  —  something 
about  twenty  pounds  a-year.     I'll  do  that  for  you." 

"Just  what  I  want,"  said  Mr.  Henderson.  ''Oh,  a  monstrous 
dever,  promising  lad,  and  the  nephew  of  your  own  priest.  In  point  of 
iui,  Tve  been  raising  a  small  subscription  ;  French  is  down,  and  Connor 
—you  must  give  me  a  ten-pound  note." 

"  Not  a  d d  shilling,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  briefly. 

*'  Oh,  don't  say  that,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  as  if  he  were  coaxing  a 
child ;  '*  w^re  all  down,  you  see,  and  a  nice  ten-pound  from  you  will 
just  square  us.  By  Jove,  you're  down  already,  old  fellow,  so  you  may 
set  your  mind  al  ease." 

"  Then  you've  got  one  respectable  name  among  all  you  fellows ;  but 
not  a  fraction  you'll  get  by  it." 

Mr.  Henderson  laughed  sceptically,  for  he  knew  his  friend  to  be 
g»aerottS  to  a  fhult. 

**  I've  no  belief  in  your  benevolence,  Henderson  ;  you've  hunted  that 
poor  mare  twice  in  the  last  three  days,  and  killing  runs  both  of  them. 
Do  you  think  I'd  meddle  with  your  subscription-list  after  that  ?" 

Mr.  Henderson  knew  the  ten  pounds  were  safe,  so  he  was  still  silent. 
Meantime  they  had  come  within  a  short  distance  of  a  four-foot  iron 
gate,  which  crossed  the  avenue,  und  Mr.  Henderson  called  to  a  labourer, 
who  was  plodding  through  a  neighbouring  field,  to  run  on  and  open  it. 

« Gome  now,  Henderson,"  cried  Mr.  Brandon,  "instead  of  a  beg- 

ey  ten-pound  note,  I'll  give  you  a  chance  of  your  six  thousand  on  my 
I'll  Hfl  the  Orphan  over  that  gate ;"  as  he  spoke,  he  gathered  up 
his  reins,  and  touched  his  horse  with  the  spur. 

Mr.  Henderson's  hand  was  on  his  bridle,  and  he  remonstrated  in. 
earnest  tones. 

"  Let  go  the  horse,"  (^ied  Brandon,  with  a  curse. 

"Brandon,  your  horse  is  jaded  and  stiff;  those  open  bars  wUl 
firiditen  him ;  don't  be  a  madman." 

Possibly  Mr.  Brandon  was  half  in  jest  when  he  first  proposed  the 
venture,  but  when  he  found  himself  opposed,  his  reckless  obstinacy  was 
aroused,  and  roughly  shaking  off  the  opposing  hand,  he  went  at  the  gate 
with  a  few  wild  strides,  and  cleared  it  ssSely  at  a  fly. 

Six  thousand  pounds  hung  on  that  leap ;  for  that  amount  had  Mr. 
Pieroe  insured  the  life  of  his  friend,  and  Mr.  Brandon  was  a  delicate 
man,  whose  frame  had  been  shaken  by  many  a  dangerous  fall. 
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If  a  wish,  a  thought,  a  strong  will  of  Mr.  Henderson's  could  have 
catapulted  the  rider  on  his  neck,  would  that  will  have  sped  ?  we  do  not 
say  that  it  would,  though  it  might  have  lurked  in  the  heart  of  many  a 
better  man  than  Mr.  Pierce  Henderson. 

During  dinner  that  evening  it  was  observable  to  Mrs.  Henderson  that 
the  old  man  was  not  himself;  that  his  bearing  towards  her  had  some- 
thing unusual  in  it,  something  unnatural  in  its  gaiety,  and  something 
unnatural  in  its  silence.  He  sat  stiffly  at  table,  and  eat  but  little. 
Pierce  addressed  him  once  in  a  half  conciliatory  tone,  as  he  sipped  his 
glass  of  sherry  after  soup,  ever  a  most  amiable  moment  with  iiim  by 
the  way,  but  the  old  gentleman  repelled  his  advance  with  reserve ;  and 
when  Pierce  sparred  playfully  at  his  guest  with  quip  and  jest»  who 
replied  with  less  subtle  if  severer  rejoinder,  old  Mr.  Henderson  was 
further  offended  by  this  noisy  mirth,  for  in  his  isolation  he  construed  it 
into  intentional  slight  to  him.  After  dinner,  when  he  was  always  wont 
to  brighten  up,  this  abstracted  mood  hung  over  him  still.  He  let  the 
wine  go  by  him,  and  not  a  word  in  praise  of  his  prime  old  port.  The 
Regency  port,  so  often  vaunted  to  his  guest,  was  in  the  coaster,  its  rich 
crimson  focus  fell  across  his  thin  hand,  as  he  pushed  it  on  abstractedly 
towards  his  son's  guest.     He  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  it  now. 

It  was  never  his  habit  to  rise  so  early  from  table.  The  evening  is  still 
young,  and  the  window  is  still  imaged  in  sunshine  on  the  opposite  wall. 
The  gentlemen  are  talking  of  the  day's  sporting  which  they  have 
bad.  We  could  warrant  them  many  a  criticism,  many  a  parallel 
adventure  across  that  same  country  from  the  old  master,  if  he  would 
but  stay  and  shake  off  this  dull,  unsocial  mood;  but  he  leaves  the  room 
unquestioned  and  unnoticed. 

Hester  was  on  the  avenue  with  little  Annie  at  her  side,  and  when 
the  old  man  appeared  at  the  hall-door,  she  beckoned  to  him,  and  invited 
him  to  take  a  walk  down  to  the  front  gate,  a  favourite  stroll  of  the 
old  gentleman's.  As  he  offered  her  his  arm,  she  gazed  questioningly  in 
his  face,  to  see  if  ho  looked  sad  ;  he  smiled  and  replied  to  her  gaze  so 
briskly  and  gaily  that  she  took  comfort,  and  concluded  there  could  be 
nothing  wrong. 

"  Hester,"  said  he,  by-and-bye,  as  they  sauntered  off  together  in  the 
sun,  "  I  am  about  to  leave  home  for  a  week.  I've  immediate  business- 
nothing  unpleasant,  you  know — nothing  unpleasant ;  but  a  troublesome 
matter  I  must  manage  in  person.  I've  sent  on  my  luggage  to  the  gate. 
So,  come  now,  you  must  look  up  all  your  commissions  to  town  imme- 
diately, and  don't  spare  me,  Hester  —  don*t  insult  me,  ma'am,  by  sparing 
me  trouble;  I'm  an  active  young  fellow  yet." 

It  was  not  usual  for  old  Mr.  Henderson  to  leave  home  for  more  than 
a  day,  and  his  daughter-in-law  was  somewhat  startled  by  the  sudden 
announcement ;  but  he  spoke  of  it  so  gaily,  that  although  she  expressed 
surprise,  her  suspicions  were  not  awakened. 

"Indeed  I  won't  trouble  you,  my  dear  sir;  you  don't  know  what  a 
lady's  commissions  are  like  when  you  make  such  a  rash  offer.  How 
could  you  get  boots  for  baby,  and  match  worsteds  for  me,  or  put  bundles 
of  plants,  or  grapes,  or  wild  fowl  into  your  carpet-bag,  to  distribute 
among  my  friends.  You  had  better  say  no  more  about  it,  or  I  might 
take  you  at  your  word.     What  do  you  think,  sir  ?  " 
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"Eb  ?  about  what,  Hester  ?"  he  said  hurriedly,  for  his  thoughts  were 
dreary  miles  away ;  "  the  car  passes  the  gate  at  eieht,  don't  it  ?  " 

Presently  he  was  vastly  pleasant  f^in,  laughed  merrily,  but  some- 
what too  abruptly,  at  Hester's  placid  jokes,  and  fell  into  sudden  thought 
in  the  midst  of  an  animated  tale. 

*'Do  you  know  what,  Aunt  Henderson?"  said  Annie,  [the  term  was 
one  of  eiidearment  and  custom,  for  there  was  no  relationship]  **  I  won 
three  shillings  from  Mr.  Henderson  at  billiards,  and  I  played  with  the 
butt  of  my  cue." 

"  B^ad  she  did,  Hester ;  she  beat  me  shamefully,"  said  the  old 
man,  struggling  up  into  smiles  again. 

"I  broke  him  fairly;  didn't  I,  Mr.  Henderson?" 

"  Broke  me  ?  indeed  you  did,  Uttle  woman ;  it's  not  hard  to  do  that— 
ba!  ha !     Oh  begad  she  beat  me  at  short  odds — short  odds." 

**  Could  you  hare  made  that  last  cannon  ?"  said  the  little  girl,  im- 
proving on  her  triumph. 

"Eh?  quite  true,  quite  true — Hester,  I'll  write  to  you  ;  it's  quite  a 
temporary  absence,  but  I'll — I'll  never  forget  your  kindness  to  me."  His 
lip  was  quivering  and  hiis  eye  brimming,  but  he  subdued  himself.  When 
Mrs.  Henderson  looked  quickly  round  at  his  strange  address  and  broken 
words,  the  smile  that  met  her  and  deceived  her  was  more  tragic  than  a 
sob. 

There  was  a  heroism  in  that  poor  old  eentleman's  fitful  mirth  that 
goes  to  our  heart  more  touchingly  than  Uie  saddest  eloquence.  That 
laugh — that  poor  thin  laugh,  like  a  chill  sun-ripple  on  a  turbid  stream, 
it  hides  the  rankle  and  the  wayward  care  within  ;  it  refuses  the  sympathy 
that  must  be  bought  by  pain  to  the  gentle  heart  beside  him. 

So  he  wended  on  with  his  kind  companion,  leaving  the  ancestral 
woods  and  lands.  Behind  him  were  the  aged  elms,  proud  in  their 
balk  of  linab ;  around  him  dipped  the  swallows  gaily  hither  and  thither, 
as  he  went,  and  beyond  his  dim  gaze,  the  sun  poured  over  the  meadows 
a  cornucopia  of  plenteous  gold.  Before  that  splendour  had  quite  died 
from  the  uplands  the  good  old  landlord  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

A  STORY  we  believe  must  be  like  the  day's  journey  of  a  butterfly.  Off 
flits  the  wavering  tourist,  pulsating  on  his  big  bright  wing,  flickering  over 
dnsty  highways  and  dreary  wastes,  but  alighting  only  on  the  verdured 
spots,  be  they  of  the  garden  or  churchyard.  So  must  our  history  traverse 
some  uneventful  years,  and  set  down  the  readers  again  in  a  new  scene, 
where  they  may  recover,  if  they  list,  the  clue  of  a  capricious  tale. 

In  the  comer  of  the  extensive  playground  surrounding College 

stood  an  old  round  tower,  one  of  those  most  debateable  edifices,  which 
afford  such  a  special  dog's-bone  for  antiquaries  to  growl  over.  The  portal 
steps  were  broken  and  imcertain,  o'er  which  the  woodlouse  ran  or  rolled; 
the  ivy  quivered  in  through  the  loopholes,  and  olden  slacked  lime  strewed 
the  roofless  little  chamber.  It  was  night,  and  you  could  see  the  seven 
idngly  stars  of  the  Wain  through  that  grey  turret-top. 
c  Whether  in  ancient  times  this  lone  tower  was  the  abode  of  a  great 
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bell— whether  the  &rch-druid  lit  his  sacred  fire  on  its  sumooit,  an  ancho- 
rite famished  here,  or  here  a  Phoenician  astrologer  lifted  his  grey  beard 
to  the  stars,  its  present  tenants  little  care,  though  if  its  origin  related  to 
the  heavens,  a  battered  telescope,  poked  out  feebly  from  the  loop-hole, 
seems  in  a  measure  to  restore  its  antique  calling. 

The  scene  presented  within,  however,  would  chase  away  all  histoHc 
associations  at  a  glance.  The  wasting  rushlieht  flares  upon  four  youth- 
M  fiiGes,  stolid  and  pale  as  might  be^  with  four  long  pipes  in  their 
mouths.  In  the  midst  of  the  boys  is  a  liurge  joint  stool,  on  which  stands 
a  pint  bottle  of  suspicious  odour,  and  two  chipped  egg-cups.  It  is 
especially  painful  to  observe  that  little  curlj-headed  feUow  struggling 
with  his  dignity  like  many  an  incapable  official  of  older  growth ;  a  wry 
face  preludes  every  puff,  but  still  he  feebly  nauseates  on. 

In  the  largest  boy,  a  lad  of  about  seventeen,  we  can  recognise  at  ft 
second  examination  the  red  hair  and  uncomely  features  of  Christie;  bat, 
instead  of  the  soft  unformed  countenance  of  our  friend,  this  face  is 
set  in  a  strong  and  forcible  cast ;  the  temples  have  arched  forward, 
the  nose  has  risen,  and  the  shoulders  spread  out  bulkily.  If  the  cha- 
racter be  altered  and  remodelled  thus,  the  individual  is  changed  indeed. 
Many  a  gradation  has  there  been  since  the  *' gypsum'*  state  of  child- 
hood. 

At  present,  however,  Intellect  by  no  means  predominates  on  Christie** 
brow ;  and  if  she  be  there  at  all,  she  is  like  the  moon  wading  through  the 
clouds.  Pigtail  tobacco  is  heavy  on  our  hero's  soul ;  his  eyes  blink 
slowly  at  his  companions,  who  all  return  the  same  vacuous  stare,  con- 
verting this  old  turret  into  a  very  nest  of  owlets. 

Suddenly  there  are  a  few  quick  steps  and  a  totter  heard  below — ^the 
boys  start  from  their  apathy — the  long  pipes  fall  from  their  mouths- 
Christie  seizes  the  bottle,  but  ere  he  can  conceal  it,  a  young^man  in 
spectacles  dives  in  half  his  lean  figure,  and  scans  the  culprits  round. 

**  Ha  I  Boach,  Kendrick,  Bagge,  and  Prim — venr  good,  lads ;  I^ve 
caught  you  at  last-»smoking  and  drinking — ^ha !  weu  done  Roach,  the 
model-boy." 

"Oh !  Mr.  Black,  don't  tell  this  tim^"  cried  one. 

"This  one  time,"  echoed  another. 

"Boach  made  me  come  up  here,  Mr.  Black,"  whimpered  little  curly- 
head,  with  childish  treachery. 

"  I'll  be  even  with  you,  Mr.  Blade,  if  you  betray  us,"  said  Christie  5 
then,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  It  was  I  who  got  Mr.  Morgan  to  allow 
you  porter,  Mr.  Black." 

Black's  thin  features  crimsoned  and  grew  pindied ;  he  seemed  about 
to  say  something  violent ;  but,  afler  a  pause,  he  contented  himsdf  with 
a  bitter  taunt — 

« Ha!  Mr.  Morgan's  model-boy !" 

Instantly  he  withdrew  his  lank  person,  and  went  coughing  down 
stdrs,  whereupon  Christie's  party  broke  up  in  consternation,  leaving  their 
host  to  star-gaze  if  he  pleased ;  and  he  did  not  please,  though  even  now 
great  Jupiter  stands  at  gaze,  with  his  four  diamond  satellites  dancing 
around  mm. 

The  next  morniog  Christie,  hitherto  Mr.  Morgan's  prime  favourite^ 
was  in  disgrace.    His  three  companions  were  flogged,  and  he  was  for- 
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Udden  to  fineonent  hk  old  observatory — a  frr  sorer  ptmishiiient  to  him 
tbsn  if  he  had  been  put  <m  one  meal  a-daj.  From  that  time  forth  ha 
httted  Mr.  Black  with  a  bitter  and  unrelenting  hatred.  A  strong  and 
eril  passion  snrelj  was  that  for  our  soft  young  hero  to  entertain.  Let 
us  here  toiidi  sketchily  ujpon  his  school-hfe  up  to  this  point,  that  wa 
may  come  at  the  source  of  such  an  altered  temper. 

He  was,  as  we  implied  in  a  passing  manner,  sent  to  a  large 
public  sidiooly  owing  to  the  arrangements  of  his  worthy  patrcm,  Bur* 
Henderson,  and  there  he  had  his  r^  pow  well  pulled  for  him,  and  his 
eyes  closed  up,  and  the  symmetry  of  his  hooky  nose  temporarily  de- 
stroyed, but  not  without  many  a  venomous  rejoinder  in  kind.  For  the 
first  year  he  was  very  backward  in  learning,  but  after  that  time  begaa 
to  evince  the  most  extraordinary  quickness  in  science,  having  mastered 
the  elements  of  algebra  and  astronomy  with  an  eagerness  which  in« 
cfeated  pretty  plainly  the  bent  of  his  &ture  powers.  It  is  wonderful 
and  VTorth  both  observation  and  thought,  how  Queen  Nature  invariably 
seems  to  mark  out  her  workmen  and  pioneers,  from  the  earliest  age^ 
with  the  badge  of  their  ultimate  calling.  From  the  world's  young  hives 
jou  could  point  out  the  future  workera  and  the  f\iture  drones.  Ton 
eould  sdbet  vrith  confidence  the  soldier  in  his  bib,  as  he  cuts  down 
the  tall  poppies  without  ouarter,  brandishing  a  wooden  sword;  the 
sailor  panting  for  the  strand,  and  rigging  his  bit  of  plank  with  a  simple 
lateen  sail ;  the  backwoodsman  restless,  adventurous,  and  rough ;  tfaa 
professional,  staid,  studious,  and  demure. 

Chr»Btie*s  industry  and  promise  had  won  him  the  eapedal  favour  of 
the  head-master,  Mr.  Moigan,  a  grave  man,  wooden  in  his  address,  and 
imperrious  to  the  utility  of  aught  else  than  Euclid,  algebra,  and  the 
dead  languages.  In  this  good  automaton  Christie  found  a  calm  sup* 
port ;  by  him  he  vras  presented,  on  various  occasions  of  merit,  with  a 
handsome  Bonnycastle,  a  large  slate  for  diagrams,  an  imaginary  portrait  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  a  battered  telescope^  to  which  we  have  lately  alluded. 
It  may  be  easily  believed  that  Christie's  grand  conceptions  of  the 
heaveidy  Chimserse  were  quickly  dispelled,  perhi4)s  with  disappointment 
and  regret.  So  fade  all  our  childhood's  visions ;  and  those  things  which 
we  leanied  by  symbols  to  think  beautiful,  and  rainbowed  with  wonder, 
turn  out  to  be  cold,  bald  facts,  after  all. 

A  boy  of  Christie's  decided  cast  of  character,  in  whom  there  were  no 
negative  qualities,  so  to  speak,  but  elements,  hard  and  rough-hewn,  of 
both  good  and  bad,  could  not  long  escape  the  gradual  taint  of  a  large 
school,  and  it  soon  began  its  inevitable  work  upon  his  mind ;  and  this 
same  taint  is  a  starthng  consideration,  when  you  come  to  realise  it, 
though  its  danger  is  generally  made  hght  of,  if  its  existence  be  recog- 
nised at  all. 

The  boy  at  the  age  of  ten  or  twdve  is  actually  required  to  go 
through  a  more  trying  ordeal  than  the  man  of  five-and-twenty ;  and  vet, 
by  many  a  token  from  Nature,  such  as  the  facility  in  acquiring  a  Ian- 
guaee  or  an  instrument,  never  after  enjoyed — the  imitative  uncertainty 
of  <£aracter — the  decisive  formation  of  accent — it  is  clearly  proveable, 
that  the  period  is  critical  even  as  during  the  cooling  process  of  the 
molten  bell,  when  the  flaw  may  spring  at  any  second,  which  will  jangle 
ever  after  through  the  chimes. 
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He  19  sent  forth  into  a  smaller  world  it  is  true,  bat  one  of  liyelier 
and  more  subtle  vice,  which  is  painlessly  inoculated  into  his  mind  by 
many  an  idle  word  around  him — idle  words  that  drift  about  his  ears, 
at  the  moming^s  game  or  eyenine^s  task,  like  the  seeds  of  thbtle-down 
lighting  gently  on  the  hot-bed  of  imagination,  and  springing  up  silently 
into  infesting  weeds.  We  go  so  ffU'as  to  say,  thatinalargepubUc  school 
it  is  scarcely  possible  at  this  particular  age  that  those  early  seeds  of  prin- 
ciple and  honour  sown  by  careful  parents  can  escape  the  blight ;  and 
how  often,  in  their  second  and  later  growth,  though  fair  and  green  to 
the  eye,  are  they  found  to  contain  nothing  but  bhnd  grain. 

There  is  always  to  be  found  in  such  abodes  of  youth  some  master- 
scamp  who,  like  the  tainted  sheep,  infects  the  rest,  and  departing,  drops 
his  mantle  on  some  worthy  disciple ;  and  so  the  poison  is  eyer  renewed. 
Christie  had  notions  of  the  dignity  of  dissipation,  by  no  means  confined 
to  boyhood ;  he  was  loyal  to  his  play-fellows,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
traitorous  to  his  master ;  he  had  a  strong  influence  oyer  his  compa- 
nions, and  used  it  recklessly,  giying  his  angry  passions  their  full  fling : 
so  the  gradual  crystalization  continued,  and  shade  after  shade  **  the 
gypsum  "  had  insensibly  lapsed  into  the  rough,  hard  mineral. 

Christie,  then,  was  embittered  by  his  punishment,  which  he  took  yery 
much  to  heart,  was  rancorous  with  hatred  against  its  cause,  and  yowed 
retaliation  against  the  usher  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  We  shall  now 
set  Mr.  Black  before  our  readers,  and  in  doing  so  must,  as  it  were, 
place  him  on  the  pillory  for  their  scorn. 

We  all  have  floating  reminiscences  of  the  yarious  ushers  who  suoces- 
siyely  have  forwarded  our  education.  The  isolated  position  of  a  grown 
man  among  boys  with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy,  or  can  claim  none, 
has  often  the  tendency  to  throw  a  certain  mist  of  interest  around  our 
recollections  of  the  individual  which  the  same  man,  under  other  circum- 
stances, could  never  have  retained.  We  have  met  with  the  meek  and  re- 
tiring usher,  who  is  snubbed  by  both  master  and  boys — a  common  and 
efiective  character  in  fiction ;  we  have  the  handsome  and  dressy 
usher  distinctly  before  us,  who  used  to  patronize  the  head  master  him- 
self behind  his  back  ;  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  active  and  practical 
usher  who  was  born  to  the  business,  and  used  to  identify  himself  with 
the  school ;  still  clearer  is  our  recollection  of  that  hybrid  of  the  spe- 
cies— half  master,  half  playfellow — ^who  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  his 
level  among  the  jackets  ;  nay,  used  to  be  so  condescending  as  to  win 
all  the  halfpence  and  marbles  from  the  reckless  little  capitalists  of  ten 
years  old.  Such  are  the  common  types  of  ushers  whom  we  have  met 
with  in  life  or  in  romance,  not  to  mention,  in  reference  to  this  latter 
department,  the  gloomy,  high-souled  usher,  with  the  crime  of  blood 
upon  his  head. 

But  Mr.  Black  was  widely  distinct  from  all  these  common  models, 
and  a  type,  perhaps,  of  a  less  interesting  class  of  men. 

Our  usher  was  tall  and  very  lank,  thatched  well  with  sandy  hair,  his 
voice  a  girlish  treble.  You  can  see  him  behind  the  big  desk,  book  in 
hand  and  watchful  of  the  forms,  his  fishy  eyes  varnished  as  it  were  by 
their  steel  spectacles.  Those  eyes  had  a  watery  uncertainty  about  them ; 
and  when  he  fell  into  thought,  had  a  look  as  if  he  were  haunted  by  a 
death's-head.    His  mouth  puckered  feebly  when  he  was  vexed,  and  iu 
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Rich  a  mood  he  was  ahrewish  and  petulant,  approaching  his  lean  face 
to  jroors  till  the  heavy,  clayey  breath  would  be  upon  your  cheek.  At 
night  he  used  to  sit  in  the  dormitory  rockine  himself  oyer  the  crabbed 
Greek  text^  and  murmuring  under  his  breath  in  the  unknown  tongue. 
Nobody  Hked  him  in  the  whole  school.  Mr.  Morgan  feared  the 
porcupine  address  of  his  assistant ;  there  was  deadly  animosity  be- 
tween him  and  the  servant-man.  The  boys  mocked  at  him,  so  that 
be  oftoi  heard  them — they  mocked  at  his  threadbare  clothes — at  his 
hard  cough — at  his  odd  voice,  and  above  all  at  his  gross  appetite, 
which  made  nothing  of  mouthfuls  of  fat ;  and,  moreover,  their  jests 
were  scarcely  cruel,  for  he  seemed  to  have  no  dignity  to  support,  and 
no  pride  to  wound.  He  was  despised,  yet  feared  ;  for  if  they  thought 
him  mean  they  knew  him  to  be  spitefbl.  In  fact,  he  was  an  object  of 
general  aversion,  and  depend  upon  it  those  who  are  dishked  by  all  are 
either  veiy  mean  or  very  honest. 

Mr.  Morgan  could  have  told  you  that  Black  had  been  a  student  in 
the  Dublin  University,  where  he  had  nearly  qualified  himself  for  the 
Church,  but  having  been  seized  with  a  disease  which  was  thought  to  be 
mortal,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  efforts.  Since  then  the  malady 
had  in  great  measure  abated,  but,  meantime,  hb  father,  a  poor  curate, 
had  died.  Through  Mr.  Morgan's  kind  influence,  however,  the  son 
was  enabled  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  teaching  the  classics  in  his  school, 
at  the  usual  salary  for  such  services. 

He  was  closely  reserved  about  himself,  who  he  was,  or  what  were  his 
pro^>ect8 ;  but  Prim  found  out  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  low  baker 
outside  Cork;  and  Benson  held  that  he  was  nephew  to  the  hangman  ; 
and  Conway  ascertained  to  a  certainty  that  his  sister  sold  oranges  in 
her  youth — all  which  reports,  we  need  scarcely  say,  were  lively  but  mali- 
rioos  creations  of  the  hour.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  found  by  Conway 
contained  the  words,  "My  dear  sister."  "The  orange- woman ! ** 
quoth  Conway  in  delight.  But  at  least  the  fact  that  spiteful  Black  had 
a  sister  was  established  by  the  circumstance. 

We  shall  go  further  to  state,  on  our  own  testimony,  that  the  hard 
savings  of  this  man,  wrung  out  of  slavery,  humiliation,  and  disease,  went 
quarterly  to  support  a  poor  maiden  sister  whose  only  friend  he  was  I  There 
is  a  fact  concerning  this  loathed  usher,  which  no  one  knew  but  three — 
himself,  that  sister,  and  their  God! 

Regularly  in  the  dusk  summer  evenings  this  man  used  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  brow  of  the  grassy  slope  thinking  of  home.  The  boys 
We  seen  him  in  the  distance,  cutting  the  sky  with  his  dark  figure, 
^th  the  grey-plumed  clouds  behind  him,  and  sometimes  a  faint  gold 
streak  like  a  memory  of  Day. 

Some  weeks  passed,  and,  as  Christie  crept  most  assiduously  into  favour 
vith  Mr.  Morgan,  he  displayed  a  cunning  in  attracting  the  stately 
automaton  that  was  apparently  inconsistent  with  the  higher  traits  of 
his  character.  Sometimes  he  would  sidle  up  to  him  with  a  pretty  cut 
in  Euclid ;  sometimes  he  would  make  a  judicious  quotation  from  Horace 
or  Juvenal,  when  straightway  the  old  pedant  would  cock  his  ears,  smile 
broadly,  and  rumble  forth  the  next  ten  lines  with  zest.  It  was  obvious 
that  his  pupil's  dexterous  influence  was  strong  upon  him  even  still ;  but 
on  the  subject  of  the  turret,  once  most  feelingly  mooted  by  Christie,  he 
was  inexorable  and  stiff  as  the  old  birchen  tree  at  the  gat^.^^^  by  GooqIc 
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'  Constant  in  his  enmity,  Christie  watched  Mr.  Blade  jealouBly  to 
catch  him  in  some  unwary  nedigence  that  might  farther  hia  reyenge. 
He  cherished  his  hatred,  and  easily  infected  the  boys  with  it ;  but 
his  tactics  were  without  effect  upon  Mr.  Morgan  himsdif.  The  sloven* 
liness  of  the  ungainly  usher,  his  very  hasty  ablutions,  his  worn  stockings^ 
his  occasional  irregularity  in  hours,  were  lightly  mentioned,  and  artfmly 
kept  before  the  attention  of  the  head-master,  but  all  in  vain.  Woi:dd 
that  Mr.  Black  were  once  caught  tripping,  for  the  eyes  of  Argus  are 
upon  him. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  Black  were  conscious  of  this  ungenerous  espial  of 
his  conduct,  and  was  resolved  to  stand  on  his  defence,  for  he  reformed 
those  little  irregularities  which  an  enfeebled  constitution  had  occasionally- 
red  need  him  to.  He  was  down  most  punctually  every  morning ;  hu 
petulant  falsetto  could  be  heard,  ere  the  lesson-bell  rung,  rising  above 
the  murmurs  of  the  boys,  as  he  called  over  the  names  of  hia  class- 
even  his  attire  appeared  to  Christie's  malicious  scrutiny  to  be  neater 
than  its  wont,  and  his  rebellious  hair  was  sleeked  down  with  water. 
Black  was  invulnerable,  and  his  enemy  began  to  despond. 

One  night,  after  preparation,  Christie  and  a  select  cirde  sat  at  the 
glimmering  fire,  which  feebly  strove  with  the  blackness  of  the  long  room» 
and  their  talk  fell  on  Mr.  Black,  a  favourite  topic  of  late. 

"  I  say,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "  did  you  see  Blade  pitching  into  the 
stew  to-day  ?  Old  Morgan  should  cut  down  his  salary,  if  he  chooses  to 
stuff  so — the  beast." 

"  Listen,  Roach,"  cried  little  curly-head,  eagerly,  "  you  just  tell  iM 
Morgan  that  Mr.  Black  brougtit  me  out  of  bounds  to-day." 

"  What  for  ?"  inquired  Christie,  turning  on  him. 

**  I — I — I  wanted  to  buy  taffy  at  Mrs.  Dunne's,"  said  the  boy- 

**  Then  you're  an  ungrateful  brat,"  said  Christie,  briefly,  and  corlj* 
head  looked  down  in  confusion. 

"  No ;  but  I  say,  Roach,"  said  a  fat  boy,  with  a  Limerick  whine,  "  he 
borrowed  a  shilling  from  the  matron,  I  saw  him,  and  he  never  retnrned 
it." 

"How  do  you  know?"  said  Christie. 

*'  Is  it  Black  paying  his  debts! — catch  Black  paying  1"  cried  theibll 
chorus. 

"  It  won't  do, "  said  Christie  ;**  I  know  worse  than  that  mysdf." 

"What  do  you  know.  Roach — what  do  you  knowP'  cried  the 
chorus. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Christie,  coldly,  "  not  enough  to  give  him  the 
Back." 

"  Masther  Roach,"  said  a  bass  voice  from  the  darkness  behind,  that 
thrilled  round  the  circle  as  if  it  were  a  row  of  Leyden  jars. 

"Who's  there?"  cried  Christie  sharply,  and  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Me,  sir,  John  Clew — I'm  come  to  take  down  the  fire." 

The  boys  rose,  whispering,  and  John  began  to  rake  the  bars. 

**  You  were  talkin'  of  Black,  Masther  BLoach ;  maybe  I  know  aome- 
thin*  of  the  schamer,  if  I  chose  to  tell."  The  boys  pressed  round  him 
with  outstretched  necks. 

"  What  do  you  know  ?"  said  Christie,  with  affected  carelessness. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  owe  him  a  spite  this  many  a  day,  and  I  don't  see  why 
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I  should  wrong  my  conscience  by  keepin*  his  secrets,  if  it  was  a  thing 
that  I  knew  any  one  bould  enough  to  spake  up  to  Misther  Morgan." 

"  Never  you  fear  for  that." 

"  You  want  him  to  be  parted  wid  V*  said  John,  withdrawing  the  poker 
and  looking  up. 

*'I  do,"  said  Christie,  with  a  zeal  which  startled  the  man  ;  he  looked 
keenly  at  his  companion,  by  the  uncertain  light,  and  then  beckoned  him 
ttide. 

"  Mr.  Black  is  used  to  walkin'  out  late  of  an  evenin'.** 

"  We  all  know  that,"  cried  Christie,  impatiently. 

"Whisper,"  said  the  man,  squeezing  his  companion*s  arm  very 
hard      *        *        *. 

"Is  that  truef  raid  Christie  ;  "  will  you  stand  to  that  V* 

*'  I  will,"  replied  the  man  ;  *'  and  what's  more,  the  cook's  a  witness." 

"That'll  do,  then — I'll  tell  Mr.  Morean  to-morrow,"  cried  Christie 
in  triumph ;  and  darting  away  from  the  hands  of  his  gaping  playmates, 
he  sat  down,  up  stairs,  to  ponder  over  his  revenge  alone. 

Next  morning  was  a  sou,  summer  day,  and  Christie  hastened  out  to 
the  pkyground  ere  the  other  boys  had  done  breakfast,  that  he  might 
Lave  a  chance  of  seeing  Mr.  Morgan  alone.    To  reach  the  playground 

of Coll^  you  must  pass  through  a  paved  courtyard,  from  which 

you  ascend  a  mght  of  steps  to  the  elevation  of  the  grounds.  A  wall  sur- 
rounds this  yard  of  about  twenty  feet  on  its  inner  side,  and  not  more 
than  three  feet  on  its  outer. 

Upon  this  wall  sat  Christie,  to  watch  for  the  master,  and  he  had  not 
been  there  many  minutes  when  out  strode  Mr.  Black,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand,  against  which  he  thrust  his  face  that  he  might  de« 
dpher  it.  As  he  read,  his  lank  cheeks  twitched  into  smiles,  presently 
he  emitted  a  cackle  of  pleasure,  put  up  the  letter,  and  began  to  rub  his 
Uun,  blue  hands. 

"  My  poor  sister,"  lie  mutters,  with  a  smile  up  to  the  very  gums, 
"so  she  couldn't  guess  for  long  whom  the  ham  came  from  ;  she  wants 
me  home  to  nurse  me.    Ha,  poor  girl,  she  has  fun  in  her  vet." 

What  gaunt  fun  was  it  that  was  tickling  the  uncouth  usher  7  What- 
ever it  was,  this  ghastly  happiness  somehow  touched  Christie's  heart  with 
a  moment's  undefinable  pity;  but  as  he  stole  away  from  his  station,  and 
came  within  view  of  his  dear  old  tower,  from  which  he  had  been  banished, 
all  his  vindictive  passions  awoke  again,  and  he  hugged  himself  on  his  ap- 
proaching revenge. 

Here  stands  the  tower  before  him,  soaring  up  into  happjr  sunshine. 
Most  delightful  hours  had  he  passed  within  it ;  and  at  night,  when 
ascending  to  that  ruined  chamber,  he  used  to  feel  himself  neanng  the 
stars. 

It  was  beautifld  in  the  light — sunshine  was  splashed  among  the 
poHshed  ivy  leaves.  The  shadows  of  wheeling  rooks  chequered  its 
stones  each  instant  as  they  passed.  And  see!  is  that  a  fleck  of  cloud 
that  stands  sentinel  above  it  i  Gazing  down  through  the  hooded  ivy 
floats  the  moon,  a  pale  Day-Ghost. 

How  often  had  Christie,  poising  his  glass  through  the  loophole, 
studied  her  map  of  silver  when  it  shone  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
ttgel,  almost  too  bright  to  look  upon.    How  he  wondered  breathlessly 
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at  her  dead  volcanoes,  or  fancied  himself  traversing  her  hoair-moiui' 
tains  and  shining  table-lands,  never  dimmed  by  a  cloud.  Let  him 
gaze  up  earnestly  at  her  placid  face,  though  it  be  very  faint,  and,  as  it 
were  expiring,  like  Faith  m  this  garish  world  of  ours;  and  let  evil  pas« 
sion  subside  beneath  her  purity  and  nightly  calmness. 

He  was  looking  at  her  yearningly  when  a  shadow  fell  on  the  grass 
beside  him,  and  a  hand  was  abruptly  sprawled  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Roach,  my  lad,  don't  fret — I'll  get  leave  for  you  again,"  said  a 
treble  voice  behind  him.  He  turned  and  confronted  the  usher,  with 
that  unwonted  happiness  still  upon  his  gaunt  cheek. 

An  obligation  at  the  hands  of  his  contemptible  enemy !  Christie's 
pride  rose  coldly  and  sullenly  to  his  face  at  the  thought.  He  was 
angry,  too,  that  the  pleasure  of  his  revenge  should  be  weakened  by  such 
an  unsolicited  advance.  Shaking  off  tne  conciliating  hand,  he  said 
bitterly — 

"You  had  better  keep  your  influence  with  Mr.  Morgan  to  save 
yourself,  for  I  warn  you  you'll  want  it" 

Then  in  the  heat  of  pride  and  anger  he  hastened  off  to  the  garden 
gate,  where  he  saw  Mr.  Morgan  pass,  to  speak  those  words,  in  an  evil 
hour,  which  he  would  regret  for  many  a  year. 

There  are  others  who,  like  Christie,  would  fain  blot  out  some  one 
evil  hour  from  their  memory,  and  if  they  could,  would  efface  it  utterly 
from  the  recording  past. 

No  preparation-bell  rang  that  evening,  Mr.  Black  did  not  appear, 
and  mysterious  reports  were  whispered  through  the  schoolroom.  Let 
us  hastily  winnow  from  these  rumours  the  substance  of  this  accusatioa 
which  mav  happen  to  affect  the  honest  name  of  Mr.  Black. 

There  nad  been,  for  a  long  time  previous,  various  articles  of  value 
missing  from  the  house,  and  nothing  that  went  was  ever  traced  or 
recovered.  Clothes  and  silver  spoons  occasionally  vanished  thus  ;  but 
more  unaccountably  had  several  very  valuable  books  disappeared  from 
Mr.  Morgan's  library,  while  no  clue  could  be  found  which  could  re- 
motely direct  suspicion,  till  at  length  it  was  accidentally  ascertained 
that  a  pedlar  was  in  the  habit  of  making  nightly  visits  to  the  neigh- 
bouring village,  a  ready  purchaser  of  every  article  that  he  was  offered, 
and  that  with  him  had  been  seen  a  book  which  answered  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  a  missing  folio. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  very  near,  indeed,  committing  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice of  turning  away  his  man-servant,  and  was  only  prevented  by  learn- 
ing from  his  pupil  the  startling  and  but  too  probable  explanation  of 
the  mystery.  What  could  John  Clew  know  about  the  relative  value 
of  books  so  as  to  be  able  to  select  those  which  would  realize  the  most  ? 
This  pedlar  was  probably  in  communication  with  some  bookseller  in 
town,  who  gave  the  itinerant  particular  directions  as  to  the  class  of 
books  to  accept  and  the  price  to  give*  Mr.  Black  had  often  been  seen 
devouring  those  very  books  which  were  not  to  be  found,  and  regarding 
them  with  the  utmost  affection.  How  aptly  those  late  evening  walks 
connected  themselves  with  his  apparent  guilt,  though  in  explanation  of 
the  habit  he  had  artfully  asserted  it  was  to  freshen  his  brain  for  night- 
work.  In  fact,  the  subsequent  evidence  of  John  CleW  and  his  affianced 
cook  was  conclusive,  especially  as  it  was  drawn  out  unwillingly  from 
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the  man  by  Mr.  Morgan-^John  affirming  pathetically  that  he  only  told 
it  to  Master  Roach  so  as  to  relieve  his  conscience,  but  that  he  never 
intended  to  get  Mr.  Black  or  any  poor  man  into  trouble.  John  was 
reproved  for  this  liberality  of  feeling,  and  other  evidence  was  demanded. 
The  pedlar  was  traced^  and  his  evidence  accorded  with  the  butler's — 
that  a  young  man  in  spectacles  had  sold  him  many  articles  which  he 
would  not  have  purchased  from  a  servant;  that  but  for  the  respectability 
of  the  party  he  should  have  suspected  and  refused  to  deal — a  most  inge- 
nious plea  for  the  pedlar.  Some  articles,  moreover,  in  the  pedlar*s  pos- 
session were  produced  and  clearly  shown  to  have  belonged  to  Mr, 
Black,  proving  that  he  had  dealings  with  the  man.  Then  Mr.  Black 
was  summoned  to  obtain  a  fair  hearing,  prefaced  however  by  a  natural 
and  temperate  request  that  he  would  take  his  leave  at  his  earhest  con- 
venience. The  boys  thronged  the  passage  to  hear  that  inter- 
view. They  listened  to  the  usher*s  shrill  voice  rising  passionately  in  in- 
dignant remonstrance  or  self-defence;  but  old  Morgan  was  firm 
as  a  rock.  What  a  fierce  argument  it  was — John's  voice  and  the  cook's 
mingled  in  it,  too,  but  the  clamour  of  that  hated  usher  rose  sharply  over 
alL 
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Thkt  wished  to  see  him  suffer,  his  triumphant  young  enemies ;  they 
Iieard  him  shuffling  across  the  hall,  and  shutting  himself  into  the  empty 
schoolroom,  and  they  knew  he  would  be  violent,  so  they  followed  him 
cdtitiously  to  the  door,  peeping  in  with  greedy  eyes,  and  fighting  for 
the  keyhole  in  whispers. 

Ay,  they  can  see  him  now ;  it  is  their  turn  to  triumph  ;  they  had 
hit  him  sore  at  last.  He  moved  up  and  down  the  long  room  with  wild 
strides,  and  pressed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  from  which  the  big  tears 
were  springing;  then,  with  a  silly,  dreaming  expression,  he  took  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  stared  at  it,  and  instantly  crumpled  it  up  with 
a  ^oan.  It  was  rich  to  hear  that  strange,  querulous  groan  ;  the  boys 
held  their  breath  lest  the  laugh  should  break  out,  till  one,  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  rest,  in  his  mad  mirth  gave  Christie  a  sudden  push  ; 
the  door  opened,  and  in  he  went  running  into  the  presence  of  the 
afflicted  usher. 

Mr.  Black  looked  round  at  him  vacantly  at  first,  then  with  a  sudden 
impulse  he  addressed  the  intruder. 

**  Tell  me,  Roach — speak  out  lad — is  this  your  doing  ?" 

Christie  feigned  to  misunderstand  him. 

•*  You  have  done  this,  and  you  have  power  to  undo  it ;  I'll  forgive 
all — I'll  never  think  of  it  again  if  you  tell  the  truth  for  me  to  Mr. 
Morgan." 

**  I  have  done  so  already,  Mr.  Black,"  replied  Christie,  with  forced 
irony,  for  he  quailed  before  his  enemy's  earnest  look.  A  sudden  energy 
seized  the  usher;  his  face  flushed — he  grasped  Christie's  arm  as  a 
anppliant — as  an  humble  supphant. 

*'  Lady  dear  lad,  don't  rob  me  of  my  honest  name :  you  are  thought- 
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leas  and  angry,  but  yon  are  not  cruel — ^not  cruel ;  you  donH  know  what 
a  crime  you  are  committing — ^you  are  taking  the  bread  from  the  poor 
and  helpless — ^you  are  blackening  an  honest  name,  and  I  hare  nouung 
more*     Lad,  dear  lady  think  of  what  yon  are  doing." 

Christie's  lip  quivered,  but  with  an  effort  he  steeled  himself  against 
compassion,  for  it  was  now  useless  ;  the  effort  carried  him  further  than 
he  intended,  and  he  said  in  a  low  and  slightly  faltering  voice — 

"  Don't  blame  me,  Mr.  Black,  for  what  you  know  you  have  brought 
upon  yourself." 

Of  a  sudden  the  blood  left  the  usher's  cheek,  his  dull  eye  sparkled, 
and  he  struck  the  slanderer  across  the  face  with  a  shrill  cry  of  indig- 
nation. A  penknife  lay  on  the  desk,  beside  some  new  pens,  with  a  loi^ 
open  blade.  Christie  snatched  it  up,  and  stabbed  at  his  enemy  fiercelv ; 
the  steel  snapped  off  on  some  hard  object,  and  the  knife  feU  from  his 
rdaxed  hand. 

And  now  a  change  came  over  the  usher  during  the  frozen  pause  that 
ensued.  He  rose  out  of  insignificance,  sorrow,  and  slander.  A  dignity 
came,  and  a  higher  feeling  came  with  it,  as  he  stooped  and  picked  up 
the  knife. 

"  Ton  have  escaped  lad,  not  I.  You  could  not  have  shortened  my 
life  more  than  a  few  sickly  months  ;  but  had  your  blow  struck  an  inch 
aside,  you  could  never  have  lived  down  your  remorse.  I  care  for  you, 
boy — I  wish  you  well ;  thank  God  1  can  say  I  forgive  you.  It  is  not  I 
who  am  your  enemy,  but  your  own  bad  passions.  Curb  them  S"  he 
cried,  with  uplifted  voice,  "Struggle  with  them  when  you  think  of 
this  day,  and  of  the  friendless  man  you  have  undone  I" 

Was  it  the  hated  and  feeble  usher  who  strode  away  past  the  boys, 
with  the  dignity  of  sorrow  in  his  mien,  leaving  them  huddling  together 
and  whispering  with  awe  ? 

Christie  sat  alone  on  the  parapet,  where  he  had  been  sitting  that 
morning,  with  the  power,  nay,  the  inducement  to  leave  undone  what 
had  overwhelmed  him  now  with  shame  and  sorrow.  His  thoughts  wer« 
so  miserable  that  he  could  have  thrown  himself  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

It  was  a  dark  night,  but  the  stars  glimmered  like  diamond-dust 
through  breaks  in  the  clouds ;  and  Sinus  was  among  them,  a  la]^;e, 
piteous  star,  quivering  in  his  violet  flashes  ever  and  anon.  The  moon, 
so  ghostlike  in  the  morning,  had  not  yet  risen,  but  a  sad  exhalation  of 
light  went  up  in  the  east,  a  faint  presage  of  her  coming.  All  was 
very  still,  but  for  the  suppressed  sobs  of  Christie,  in  his  sorrow  and 
shame. 

The  violent  act  into  which  he  had  been  hurried  terrified  his  imagina- 
tion, now  that  passion  and  hatred  blinded  him  no  more.  Many  regrets 
came  fitfully  upon  him  :  that  uncouth  happiness  of  the  poor  usher, 
which  he  had  so  cruelly  dashed,  smote  him  painfully  now ;  that  uncouth 
kindness,  so  insolently  repelled  by  him,  was  a  stinging  recollection ; 
those  words  of  high  and  noble  reproof  were  ringing  fearfully  in  his  ears, 
so  that  he  could  not  shut  them  out.  The  reflections  of  this  lonely  half- 
hour  were  burned,  as  it  were,  into  his  mind  by  a  misery  which  might 
never  be  forgotten. 
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He  tlumftht  ef  his  lomg  nude,  too,  and  the  pledge  he  had  gi?en  him 
ms  a  child  Skat  he  wonld  be  an  hcmest  boy,  and  make  the  old  mai^  proud 
of  him  be£>m  he  died.  In  these  moments  he  was  able  to  estimate, 
with  startled  li^Mntance,  the  fall  degradation  of  his  character  since 
the  gmltleas  daya  <^  childhood.  His  eye  wandered  sorrowfully  to  the 
usher's  window,  where  the  candle  was  shining^  and  he  could  see  a  thin^ 
crouched  shadow  motionless  within. 

"  He  is  innocent,'*  he  cried ;  "  poor  Mr.  Black  is  innocent !" — then  he 
ecmtixiued  doubtfully,  "  I  must  try  to  clear  him — I  may  do  it  yet" 

*'  I'm  Hstnin'  to  you.  Master  Roach^"  said  the  deep  Yoice  of  John 
CSew  from  the  yard  bek>w. 

''And  what  matter 7"  said  Christie  violently ;  ''  I  say  it  again,  and 
make  what  you  can  of  it ;  it  was  not  Mr.  Black  who  committed  the 
lobberies." 

*'  And  who  would  you  suspect,  my  chap  ?  If  Mr.  Morgan  would  jist 
have  all  the  boxes  sarched  in  the  school,  maybe  all  his  young  gintlemen 
mightn't  come  off  so  dear  in  respect  of  eggs,  and  copy-books,  and  new 
canes.  I'm  up  to  your  thricks^  my  lad,"  said  John  Clew,  with  sus* 
|Hcious  anger. 

"  And  was  your  box  searched,  John  Clew  ?"  said  Christie,  with  quick 
ngnificancy. 

The  man  said  nothing,  it  was  too  dark  to  see  his  face,  and  he  made 
a  hasty  retreat,  closmg  the  back  door  behind  him ;  but  a  sudden  sus- 
picion shot  through  Christie's  mind — what  be  had  said  as  an  angry 
taunt  seemed  to  haye  struck  home. 

'*  Black  is  innocent,"  he  cried,  with  confident  emphasis,  "and  I'll 
clear  bim  yet" 

The  boys  were  all  gone  to  bed  except  two  of  the  elder  lads,  one  of 
whom  was  Christie,  who  were  allowed  by  Mr.  Morgan  to  sit  up  for  an 
hour  each  night  to  read  in  the  quiet  of  the  deserted  schoolroom.  He 
had  been  restless  and  scattered  all  the  evening.  For  more  than  an  hour 
had  tbe  same  dog-eared  page  of  Demosthenes  been  open  before  him  ;  it 
struck  eleven,  and  making  some  excuse  for  his  leaving  the  room  he 
went  stealthily  out,  and  taking  off  his  shoes  descended  the  stairs  that 
led  to  the  kitchen  ;  then  traversing  a  long  dark  passage,  he  stopped  at 
a  door  andlistened  cautiously  ;  he  raised  the  latch  and  listened  again ; 
there  was  no  one  withjn,  and  he  hastily  entered  with  suspended  breath. 
The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  across  the  patch-quilt  of  an  unoccupied 
bed  fell  a  strip  of  moonlight,  Hke  a  sheeted  white  figure  laid  along 
it.  Christie  went  to  work  with  nervous  haste;  he  doubled  up  the 
mattress,  searched  and  felt  all  along  the  laths ;  there  was  nothing  there 
but  dust  and  down-feathers ;  he  darted  to  the  window,  drew  out  the 
abutters,  and  thrust  his  hand  into  the  hole  for  the  bars.  There  was 
nothing  there  but  the  pully-ropes,  and  a  tissue  of  cobwebs,  gluey  to  the 
toacb  ;  he  stept  quickly  to  a  chest  in  the  far  corner ;  the  hasp  was  loose, 
and  tbe  lid  gave  with  him  at  once.  "  I  shall  surely  find  them  here," 
whispered  he,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  contents.  It  certainly  ap- 
peared a  most  questionable  proceeding  altogether,  and  unless  the  end 
justified  the  means,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  exculpate  such  eccentric 
omduct.     What  an  exceedingly  equivocal  position  be  would  be  in,  for 
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instance,  if  he  were  caught  in  the  act !  If  John  Clew  was  cool  enon^ 
not  to  strangle  him  on  the  spot,  an  impulse  by  no  means  unjustifiaUe 
under  such  audacious  provocation,  at  least  he  could  direct  an  over- 
whelming weight  of  suspicion  upon  his  dangerous  youne  ally.  Those 
rats,  coursing,  jostling,  and  squeaking  behind  the  surbase.  Kept  Christie's 
heart  going  at  an  almost  audible  stroke. 

Within  the  box  was  an  old  livery  suit,  and  some  mouldy  Sandav 
clothes  ;  there  were  two  black  pipes,  and  a  ginger-beer  bottle  half  fim 
of  whiskey ;  there  were  several  old  newspapers,  and  two  very  greasy 
books  without  their  covers  ;  through  all  was  imperceptibly  scattered  a 
due  quantity  of  moths  and  dormant  fleas,  amid  the  malaria  of  mould 
and  tobacco ;  but  there  was  nothing  suspicious  to  be  found ;  everything 
there  was  peculiar  to  John  Clew — even  the  smell. 

The  young  detective  was  about  to  close  the  lid  in  disappointment, 
when  the  door  creaked  open,  candle-light  poured  into  the  room>  and 
Christie's  heart  stopped  beating ! 

In  came  John  Clew,  the  yellow  rays  hovering  over  his  face,  and 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  deep  shadows  on  it,  or  to  a  temporary  ez" 
pression  that  was  there,  never  was  there  a  more  villainous  face  than  John 
Clew's  at  that  moment.  The  short  nose  with  its  coarse  nostril,  the  thick 
bristling  lip,  the  stare  of  his  ugly  eye,  arising  from  the  conviction  that 
he  was  ^one,  and  giving  him  the  appearance  of  a  frightful  somnambulist, 
made  the  man  look  dangerous.  There  was  a  slight  stagger  in  his  stout 
frame  as  he  came  on,  and  the  effluvia  of  whiskey  went  before  him. 

The  earnest  anxiety  to  shun  observation  makes  one  feel  as  if  diis 
very  anxiety  would  act  as  a  loadstone  to  draw  the  dangerous  eye  upon 
us.  It  seemed  as  if  every  breath  that  Christie  subdued  must  be  dis- 
tinctly audible  to  the  man's  quickened  ear,  and  he  could  only  breathe  in 
smothered  pants. 

Clew  proceeded  to  the  other  corner  of  the  room  ^th  unsteady  ^t, 
and  stooping,  put  his  hand  on  a  piece  of  plank  which  patched  the 
boards  with  fVesh  wood.  Lifting  this,  and  laying  it  aside,  he  stretched 
in  his  arm  with  a  grunt,  and  drew  forth  a  silver  candlestick,  a  bundle  of 
spoons,  and  three  'books ;  placing  them  within  his  coat  he  rose,  and  was 
returning  to  the  door,  when  Christie's  hand  gave  a  slight  involuntary 
tremble,  and  the  lid  rattled  on  its  hinges.  Clew  ^fiitjk  a  quick  step  back, 
raised  the  light,  and  glared  into  the  dim  corner.  X  Christie  was  so  con- 
vinced at  that  fearful  moment  that  he  was  seen,  that  he  was  just  about  to 
spring  forward  in  desperation,  and  attempt  to  escape,  when,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, the  gaze  he  feared,  taking  a  lower  range,  passed  over  his  figure, 
and  the  fellow  seemed  satisfied  there  was  no  one  there.  He  then  left 
the  room  with  his  booty,  and,  opening  the  back  door,  went  out. 

Christie's  first  breath  was  like  that  drawn  by  one  jttst  lifted  above  the 
water.  Noiselessly  he  sprang  to  the  door,  and  darting  upstairs,  joined 
his  young  companion,  to  whom  he  hastily  explained  the  matter,  and 
induced  him  to  accompany  him  out  to  the  play-ground. 

Like  a  brace  of  young  greyhounds  they  raced  across  the  grass,  looking 
warily  on  all  sides,  till  at  length  they  observed  a  dusky  figure  speeding 
along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  presently  stopping  at  a  mound  where 
rose  a  large  fly-pole  many  years  before— the  bole  in  which  the  tree  stood 
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being  only  partially  filled.  Here  the  figare  bent  down  and  lifted  ont 
8e?eral  stones,  then  the  boys  could  hear  distinctly  the  clink  of  the  metal 
as  the  articles  were  laid  below  and  carefully  covered.  They  did  not  wait 
to  see  more ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  evidence  they  had  obtained,  ran  breath- 
lessly back,  and  were  seated  quietly  by  the  schoolroom  fire,  as  they 
heara  the  bolts  of  the  back-door  drawn  below. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Moi^n  sat  in  his  parlour,  large,  phlegmatic, 
and  kind ;  beside  him  was  Christie,  with  the  blood  in  his  cheek  and  a 
brightness  in  his  quick,  grey  eye. 

Presently  a  knock  came  to  the  room  door,  and  John  Clew  entered, 
hce  of  brass  and  step  of  confidence,  passing  his  fingers  across  his  thick 
lips  now  and  then  to  make  ready  for  speech. 

Immediately  after  him  came  another,  spare,  gaunt,  and  red-eyed  from 
nig^i-watching,  but  proud  at  last ;  there  was  no  meanness  in  Black's 
beiring  now.  He  would  not  look  towards  Christie ;  he  had  spoken  the 
last  words  he  ever  wished  to  speak  to  the  slanderer,  and  the^  were  full  of 
noble  charity — that  jewel  whose  lustre  is  often  hidden  m  the  rough 
pebble-crust. 

'*  John  Clew,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  ''here  is  a  young  gentleman  who 
questions  the  truth  of  your  evidence  against  Mr.  Black.'' 

The  usher  lifted  his  eyebrows,  and  glanced  curiously  at  Christie, 
whilst  Clew  threw  him  a  stare  of  contemptuous  innocence,  intended  to 
strike  him  dumb. 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  I  could  tell  you,  if  you  axed  me,  some  of  Master 
Roach's  pranks,  which ** 

•*  Never  mind  my  pranks,  John  Clew,"  said  the  youth,  in  a  voice  which 
rung,  '*  you  have  charged  that  gentleman  Msely,  and  you  know  it !" 

Black's  watery  eyes  were  now  riv^tted  incredulously  upon  his  late 
enemy. 

"  Mr.  Morgan,"  said  the  man  with  bluster,  this  young  gentleman 
seems  to  know  more  than  he  ought,  and  I'd  have  him  jist  taken  at  his 
wivd.  He  ^  been  trying  to  get  Mr.  Black  turned  off  this  many  a  day, 
because  he  was  complained  of  by  him ;  and  now,  because  I  threatened  to 
complain  of  him  last  night  he  darrs  to  insinivate " 

«'  I  insinuate  nothing,"  cried  Christie,  with  raised  voice.  "  I  say,  John 
Oew,  that  you  are  the  Thief  I" 

Clew  stepped  back  and  gaped,  then  rolling  his  eyes  upon  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  putting  out  his  hand,  the  lips  began  to  form  sentences 
before  any  words  came.  When  they  arrived  they  were,  of  course,  the 
words  of  outraged  innocence,  and  indignant  threatenings  that  Christie 
should  be  prosecuted  without  mercy  for  his  libellous  charge,  unless 
Mr.  Morgan  himself  should  request  him  to  spare  the  audacious  young 
villain.  ^ 

But  Mr.  Morgan's  request  was  of  a  widely  different  nature,  it  being 
simply  required  of  Mr.  Clew  that,  waited  upon  by  two  policemen,  he 
should  attend  his  master  to  a  certain  hole  m  the  playground,  where 
he  had  been  seen  last  night,  and  give  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
presence  of  certain  valuable  articles  concealed  therein. 

Then  Clew's  effrontery  went  out  like  the  foul  wick  of  a  lamp,  and,  with 
a  fidtering  tongue,  he  confessed  his  guilt,  and  entreated  for  mercy. 

A^in  a  sprawling  hand  fell  on  Christie's  shoulder,  and  a  treble  voice, 
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not  ludicrous  Haw,  but  rife  with  deep  feeling  to  the  ear  of  the  hoj^  spoke 
the  thanks  of  a  fxdl  and  open  heart. 


And  now  we  hare  dwelt  upon  a  few  scenes  of  childhood  and  school 
life  with  a  distinctness  varying  in  proportion  to  thdr  influence  on  the 
character  or  fortunes  of  our  hero.    We  must  now  shift  the  scene. 

Christie  left  school  one  grey  morning,  bidding  farewell  for  ever  to 
scenes  and  faces  that  were  henceforth  to  mingle  confusedly  and  be  lost 
in  the  past,  unless  he  may  catch  a  grotesque  glimpse  of  them  sometimes 
in  the  mirrored  chambers  of  Sleep. 

How  few  of  that  little  world  we  lived  and  laughed  with  do  we  ever 
meet  again.  Bill  Hurtle,  who  linked  with  us  in  the  walk,  and  shared 
his  brandy-balls  with  us  like  a  man,  now  a  big,  whiskered  "  swell,"  would 
stare  at  us  if  we  ventured  to  smile  a  recognition.  Jack  Loons,  whom 
we  bullied  to  semi-idiotcy,  would  smoke  his  cigar  in  our  pale  face,  if 
chance-travel  placed  us  side  by  side,  nor  dream  of  saying,  "  by  your  leave.** 
Jolly  Rushton,  if,  with  school-boy  impulse,  we  claimed  the  '*  auld  ac- 
quaintance," might  give  us  a  cordial  hand  indeed,  but  we  should  greet  as 
men  greet  in  the  great  Sandy  Desert  ere  they  pass  on  and  become  utter 
strangers  again.     Pentland,  who  patronised  us,  and  Burton,  who  loved 

us,  are  curtained  by  the  daisies  long  ago .  It  was  a  long  good-bye  to 

them  all,  on  that  morning  we  left  school. 
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CHAPTBB  Yin*— THE  ASSAULT* 

I  HAD  been  alone  in  my  tent  for  some  time,  my  thoughts  wandering  far 
from  the  pages  of  the  book  which  lay  open  before  me.  It  was  now 
nearly  midnight.  Before  lying  down,  I  drew  aside  the  curtain  of  my 
tent  to  look  out 

The  night  was  still ;  the  waning  moon  shining  with  a  pale  cold  light. 
A  white  yapoury  mist  was  stealing  upwards  from  the  ground,  wrapping 
everything  below  as  in  a  shroud,  and  lending  strange  fantastic  outlines 
to  the  objects  seen  through  it  Above  the  mist  appeared  the  tops  of 
the  white  tents,  as  if  floating  in  air.  The  silence  of  the  camp  was 
broken  only  by  the  measured  steps  of  the  sentries,  pacing  slowly  on 
their  beat  Picketted  behind  a  low  wall,  a  few  yards  distant,  were  the 
horses  of  the  encampment,  standing  dreamily  in  the  spectral  moon- 
light, and  dozing  as  they  stood.  A  solitary  light  still  Hngered  on  into 
the  night  I  looked  and  recognized  the  tent  of  one  of  the  officers  named 
for  duty  in  the  morning. 

There  was  something  unreal  and  ghostly  in  the  scene.  The  Ansel 
of  Death  was  abroad,  and  with  noiseless  wing  was  sweeping  through  the 
air! 

I  retired  to  bed — but  not  to  rest. 

From  the  present,  with  all  its  solemn  thoughts,  my  mind  insensibly 
reverted  to  England — to  its  many  hearths  which,  ere  another  sun  had 
set,  would  be  desolate.  How  httle  can  time  alone  be  taken  as  a  mea- 
sure of  life.  How  much  of  existence  may  events,  feelings,  thoughts 
compress  into  the  compass  of  a  few  days  or  hours !  But  eighteen  days 
back  I  was  in  England,  knowing  of  war  or  scenes  of  war  only  in  descrip- 
tion, and  now  three  thousand  miles  from  its  shores,  I  was  lying  on 
these  grim  heights,  ere  many  hours  should  pass  about  to  witness  the 
last  agony  of  this  mighty  struggle. 

From  a  restless  slumber  I  was  aroused  at  six  o'clock  by  the  parading 
of  the  Sappers  detailed  for  the  assault. 

The  men  were  drawn  up  in  open  order.  The  adjutant  and  serjeant- 
major  were  inspecting  the  ranks,  performing  the  ordinary  routine  du- 
ties. All  was  calm,  unexcited,  commonplace.  Dress,  arms,  and  ac- 
coutrements were  minutely  examined.  Heathcote,  Jones,  Wilson, 
Briggs  were  called  from  the  roll,  and  in  various  tones  answered  to  their 
names.  And  these  were  the  men  who  were  now  to  herald  the  assault  I 
— to  stand  face  to  face  with  death!  I  gazed  at  them  curiously;  puzzled 
myself  in  the  attempt  to  divine  their  thoughts  and  feelings ;  for  Heath- 
cote, Jones,  Wilson  and  Briggs  fought  not  with  hope  of  honours  or 
rewards.  If  they  fell,  who  should  record  thtir  deeds? — if  they  survived, 
what  badge  wou!d  mark  their  glory? 

The  morning  was  intensely  cold.  A  fierce  north-westerly  gale  blew 
in  from  the  sea,  sweeping  before  it,  and  into  our  camp,  volumes  of  blind- 
ing dust.     Ragged  clouds  hurried  wildly  across  the  sky.     Everything 
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looked  blurred  and  disconsolate.  The  very  elements  appeared  to  have 
aroused  themselves  to  do  battle  on  behidf  of  the  beleagured  city,  in  these 
moments  of  its  mortal  agony. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  officer  who  was  to  accompany  the  forlorn 
hope,  and  spoke  a  few  cheerful  words  at  parting,  hoping  before  long  to 
congratulate  him ;  but  mj  tongue  belied  my  heart,  and  I  felt  painfiilly 
how  few  were  the  chances  that  we  should  again  meet. 

One  by  one,  we  parted  with  our  other  friends  as  they  left  for  the 
trenches,  and  by  ten  o'clock  our  camp  had  become  still  and  deserted. 

From  an  early  hour  videttes  and  sentries  had  been  posted  along  the 
entire  front  of  our  position,  with  orders  to  stop  all  persons  attempting 
to  pass  through  the  line.     The  officers  and  men,  not  actually  on  duty, 

were  by  general  orders  confined  to  camp.     E having  obtained  from 

the  commanding  engineer  a  special  pass  for  himself  and  for  me,\we 
proceeded  through  the  line  of  sentries  to  an  eminence  in  advance  of 
Cathcart's  Hill,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  behind  the  first  parallel 
of  our  left  attack,  in  which  General  Simpson  and  the  head-quarter  staff 
,  had  taken  up  their  position.  Here  General  Dupuis,  Admiral  Free- 
mantle  and  several  staff  officers  were  assembled. 

It  wanted  still  some  minutes  to  the  appointed  time.  The  bombard- 
ment had  been  suffered  gradually  to  die  out,  as  had  been  usual  at  this 
hour  on  the  precedingdays ;  with  the  view  probably  of  lulling  the 
enemy  into  security.  With  a  similar  object  the  French  had  sprung  a 
mine  on  the  previous  night  at  the  head  of  their  sap,  as  if  intending  to 
push  their  approaches  still  nearer. 

The  scene  was  desolate  beyond  expression.  Over  the  dreary  steppe 
on  which  we  stood,  the  wind  howled  and  swept  with  searching  bitterness. 
Sea  and  sky  were  confused  into  one  dull  leaden  hue.  The  broken  rack 
scudded  low  and  rapidly  by,  whilst  whirlwinds  of  dust  and  sand  rioted 
in  all  directions,  blinding  us  as  we  strained  our  eyes  eagerly  to  the 
front. 

There,  crowning  the  low  hill,  stood  the  stolid  mound,  which  had  braved 
us  for  so  many  months,  looking  still  defiantly  down,  and  wearing  a 
certain  air  of  grandeur  in  its  stern  simplicity.  No  colour  floated  from 
its  stunted  flag-staff.  With  the  glass  the  effects  of  our  fire  were  visible 
in  its  jagged  outline  and  disfigured  embrasures.  Within,  no  stir  or  note 
of  preparation  could  be  marked.  Calm  and  self-reliant,  it  appeared  to 
await  and  to  defy  us. 

It  was  now  noon — every  watch  was  in  hand,  and  minutes  seemed  to 
lengthen  into  hours,  as  we  listened'  for  the  first  sounds  to  break  that 
terrible  silence. 

A  few  minutes  more  and  the  rattle  of  distant  musketry  rings 
through  the  air  from  the  right,  louder  now  and  more  sustained ;  and 
the  smoke  wraps  the  whole  scene  closely,  blotting  out  everything  from 
our  view.  But  we  are  not  kept  long  in  suspense.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  four  rockets,  with  startling  rush,  flame  up  into  the  air  from 
the  battery  immediately  in  our  front — the  signal  that  the  Malakoff  has 
fallen. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  assault  was  the  ordinary  dinner-hour  of  the 
Russians.  The  greater  part  of  the  garrison  were  at  their  meal  in  the 
underground  casemates.    Before  the  alarm  could  be  given,  the  French 
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had  traversed  the  few  yards  of  gronnd  Ijiog  between  their  trenches  and 
the  Midakoff,  had  laid  their  flying-bridges  across  the  ditch,  and  swarmed 
over  the  crest  of  the  parapet.  It  was  a  surprise — complete  and  suc- 
oessfnl.  Large  supports  were  at  once  thrown  in.  The  work  being  an 
enclosed  one,  all  that  once  constituted  its  strength  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  was  now  to  tell  in  favour  of  the  captors.  They  had  but  to 
hold  that  which  they  had  so  well  won. 

And  now  over  tlie  hill  of  the  Redan  is  heard  the  pattering  fire  of 
oar  skirmishers,  under  whose  cover  the  stormers  are  to  advance.  Dark 
scattered  figures  dot  the  open  space,  white  puffs  of  smoke  curl  upward 
from  the  ground,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  red  columns  are  seen  to 
issue  from  the  trenches,  opening  out  at  once,  and  covering  the  whole 
face  of  the  hill.  The  dropping  shots  of  the  rifles  swell  into  a  deep 
sustained  roll  of  musketry.  Clouds  of  smoke  and  dust  draw  a  veil  over 
the  whole  scene.  We  can  only  catch  momentary  glimpses  to  the  front, 
but  the  sound  of  the  firing  flickers  over  that  terrible  ground,  now  high 
up  the  hill,  now  lower,  and  now  again  ascending. 

Once  only,  and  for  a  few  moments,  we  see  the  face  of  the  Redan,  partially 
cleared  of  Uie  smoke — can  there  be  a  doubt  ?  There  are  the  red  figures 
pressing  up  the  slope  of  the  parapet,  and  some  of  them  high  np,  and  on 
its  very  crest. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  a  mounted  staff  officer  gallops  towards  us 
from  the  trenches,  along  the  track  crossing  the  hill  to  the  \eh  of  our 
position.  Some  of  our  party  hurry  to  the  road  to  ask  tidings  from  him 
— but  he  pushes  on  at  full  speed. 

Still  the  firing  continues,  becoming  at  each  moment  heavier.  All  this 
time,  puflfs  of  white  smoke  in  the  air  mark  the  shells  explodibg  above 
our  heads — there  is  no  time  to  think  of  such  thinn.  Two  shots  have 
struck  the  ground  not  far  from  us— one  immediately  in  our  front, 
dashing  up  the  earth,  and  rolling  onward  vrith  a  gentle  and  caressing 
movement  almost  to  our  feet,  causing  a  momentary  commotion  amongst 
the  party — but  no  damage  is  done,  and  matters  more  exciting  demand 
our  attention. 

Another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  a  litter  is  seen  approaching  with  a 
wounded  officer.  He  stops  to  speak  to  us.  It  is  Major  Cnapman 
of  the  20th.  He  was  acting  as  Assistant-Engineer,  and  though  not  on 
duty,  had  gone  down  to  the  trenches  as  a  volunteer.  A  fragment  of  a 
fhell  had  struck  him  on  the  knee.  He  reports  that  our  people  are 
certainly  in  the  Redan-r-talks  calmly  and  hopefully — says  he  is  but 
slightly  wounded,  and  hopes  to  be  about  again  in  a  week,  and  is  borne 
on.    Before  that  week  is  over  he  is  dead ! 

A  soldier  straggles  up  and  is  immediately  surrounded.  We  learn  but 
little  from  him.  He  is  making  his  way  cheerfully  to  the  rear,  happy 
to  escape  from  the  slaughter  with  the  loss  only  of  a  finger,  which  he 
quietly  extricates  from  his  pouch,  and  exhibits  as  an  interesting  relic. 

And  now  from  the  wounded  men,  some  limping  singly  by,  others 
supported  by  their  comrades,  begin  the  contradictor)r  statements.  At 
one  time  we  are  in  the  Redan — then  again  have  been  in,  and  are  beaten 
JWtt,  but  are  advancing  anew.  The  sharp  sound  of  the  musketry  is  no 
longer  heard — ^lost  in  the  deeper  roar  of  the  artillery.  Shot  and  shell 
cross  and  explode  above  and  around  us. 
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All  this  time  two  divisions  of  the  army  are  drawn  up  on  either  side, 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  hill  on  which  we  stand.  On  the 
left  the  third  division — on  the  right,  near  the  Woronzoff  road,  the 
Guards.  There  they  have  remained  immoveable — no  order  to  advance. 
Surely  this  is  a  good  sign.  If  assistance  were  needed,  would  they  not 
be  brought  up  as  a  support  ?  But  the  firing  becomes  still  heavier — and 
heard  now  from  all  points.  Even  at  the  captured  Malakoff  a  tre- 
mendous struggle  is  again  going  on. 

An  age  seems  to  have  passed  since  first  we  heard  the  rattle  of  musketry 
up  the  hill.     Our  watches  tell  us  that  it  is  but  two  o'clock. 

In  larger  numbers  come  the  wounded  and  the  stragglers — litters  and 
ambulances  continue  to  pass,  and  the  report  gains  ground  that  we  are 
repulsed — that  the  game  of  the  18th  of  June  has  been  again  played 
out,  and  again  lost ! 

Once  more  must  all  resume  the  old  accustomed  course.  Again  the 
weary  trench  work — again  the  advancing  sap  ! 

c Ofallthemen 

Whom  day's  departing  beam  saw  blooming  there 
In  proud  and  vigorous  health,  of  all  the  hearts 
That  beat  with  anxious  life  at  sunset  there 
How  few  survive,  how  few  are  beating  now  1" 

The  party  on  the  hill  was  now  rapidly  dispersing  in  different  directions. 
.  Approaching  Cathcart's  Hill,  on  our  homeward  way,  we  passed  through 
the  line  of  videttes  drawn  up  in  front  of  our  camp.  Behind  this  line 
were  assembled  the  greater  number  of  the  officers  not  on  duty,  and  the 
numerous  amateurs  "  unattached,"  arrayed  in  all  the  eccentricities  of 
costume  pecuUar  to  the  Anelo-Oriental  voyager. 

The  hope  of  seeing  anything  from  here  had  been  lon^  abandoned. 
Dense  columns  of  dust  and  sand  extinguished  every  object  in  front. 
Straggling  parties  of  pedestrians  wandered  restlessly  over  the  face  of  the 
hill,  and  excited  horsemen  galloped  to  and  fro,  seeking  for  a  vulnerable 
point  by  which  the  hne  might  be  turned — the  whole  scene  not  differing 
very  widely  in  its  general  features  from  that  presented  by  an  English 
race-course,  viewed  beneath  the  discouraging  canopy  of  a  February  sky. 

Riding  leisurely  up  and  down  the  hill,  attended  by  a  train  of  cavalry 
officers  in  waiting,  was  a  lady  familiar  to  us  all  by  name^  as  one  of  the 
Cdmeau  celebrities. 

The  eye  rested  lovingly  on  the  graceful  figure,  the  faultless  costume, 
the  long  fair  ringlets  fluttering  in  the  gale,  worthy  of  a  daughter  of 
Englaiul ;  but  in  the  pleasant  words  and  merry  laughter  of  that  pro- 
cession, as  it  swept  gaily  by  upon  its  course,  there  was  little  in  unison 
with  tlic  sad  struggle  in  front,  and  but  little  of  sympathy  apparent  for 
iht:  sufferers  in  that  struggle,  now  being  so  rapidly  borne  onwards  to  the 
camp. 

One  other,  and  a  very  different  representation  of  the  fairer  sex,  was 
present  on  the  hill  that  day,  lacking  not  her  own  train  of  admirers. 
On  a  diminutive  shaggy  pony,  bearing  a  family  resemblance  to  a  New- 
fouiHllnud  dog,  her  pleasant  mulatto  visage  encased  in  a  brown  beaver 
'wuuet,  with  a  cloak  doing  duty  for  a  riding-skirt,  and  in  hand  an  um- 
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breHa  of  supernatural  proportions,  sat  Mrs.  Seacole  of  world-wide  fame ; 
if  not  a  miuistering  an^el,  at  least  entitled  to  the  more  lowly  praise  of 
being  the  kindest  ana  most  charitable  of  women.  From  ner  side 
depended  a  small  kee — in  her  front  was  strapped  a  bundle  of  necessaries 
for  the  wonnded  soldier.  She  had  come  up  from  her  store  on  this,  as  on 
all  similar  occasions  when  danger  was  present,  and  when  her  succours 
might  be  needed — and  for  her,  the  *'Figlia  del  Reggimento,'*  exery 
officer  had  his  kindly  word  and  greeting. 

Advancing  still,  we  pause  belbre  a  hut  where  even  sympathy  may 
scarcely  venture  now  to  enter. 

Two  days  before,  a  lady  of  sinfularly  attractive  appearance,  whom 
we  bad  met  riding  in  the  course  of  one  of  our  excursions,  was  pointed 
oat  to  me  by  my  companion,  as  Mrs.  — ,  the  wife  of  Colonel 
H 9  of  the  — th  regiment. 

Alone  within  this  hut,  she  now  awaits  her  husband's  return. 

He  bad  marched  down  to  the  trenches  in  the  morning,  in  command 
of  his  r^menty  ordered  for  the  storming  party.  Who  may  enter  into 
the  feelings  of  that  parting  moment,  whether  of  him  who  was  to  leave, 
or  of  her  thus  left  to  keep  her  lonely  watch  ?  But  a  short  time  before 
she  had  landed  in  the  Crimea,  having  come  out  from  England  to  meet 
her  husband — and  in  the  moment  of  parting,  perhaps  only,  and  for  the 
first  time,  was  ftilly  realised  to  their  minds  the  extent  of  the  price  paid 
for  that  happiness  of  meeting.  He  led  the  way  to  victory,  even  though 
victory  was  not  fated  to  be  won.  On  the  very  crest  of  the  Redan, 
foremost  amongst  the  brave,  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  later  in  the 
evening  was  brought  back  to  his  hut  speechless  and  dying.  The 
morning  dawn  broke  upon  a  solitary  mourner ! 

Within  the  next  few  days,  the  attention  of  the  armv  was  again 
directed  to  this  most  distressing  case,  by  the  appearance  of  a  memoran- 

dnm  in  the  General  Orders,  authorising  Captain ,  a  near  relative 

of  the  family,  to  proceed  to  England  in  charge  of  Mrs.  H . 

Our  attack,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure,  naturally  formed  the  one 
snbject  of  discussion  in  the  camp  circles  on  that  evening.  Of  the  party 
with  whom  I  dined  on  that  day,  some  had  but  just  returned  from  the 
trenches.  Actors  themselves  in  the  affair,  they  could  hardly  be  mis- 
taken as  to  the  details  of  a  conflict,  narrowed  within  an  area  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  ;  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  more  extended 
operations,  where  the  individual  officer  can  see  or  know  little  beyond 
his  own  immediate  vicinity. 

Never  was  there  a  subject  on  which  a  more  entire  agreement  of 
opinion  prevailed. 

The  storming  party  advanced  with  great  gallantry,  encountering  no 
•  formidable  obstacle  on  their  way.  The  abattis  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  our  fire.  The  exterior  slope  of  the  Redan  was  much 
injured,  and  the  ditch,  originally  deep,  had  been  greatly  filled  by  the 
fbJling  in  of  the  earth  works.  Six  of  the  ladders  arrived  at  the  ditch, 
and  were  placed  against  its  slope.  The  extent  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  work  itself  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  which  is  undis- 
]Hited,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  men  who  made  their  wav  in,  did 
so  by  leaping  into  the  ditch,  and  scaling  the  parapet,  independently  of 
theiadd^. 
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The  assaulting  columa  was  in  the  Redan;  but  weak  in  the  first 
instance,  consisting  of  only  1,000  men,  its  numbers  had  been  thinned 
in  its  adTance,  by  the  flankine  fires  directed  on  it«  The  Russians,  who 
were  within  the  works,  had  now  retired  behind  the  traverses,  and 
from  their  cover  commenced  a  dropping  fire  on  our  troops,  who  were 
unfortunately  induced  to  follow  the  example  thus  set  them.  Slowly 
came  those  supports  which,  if  then  brought  up  in  masses,  would  have 
secured  that  which,  for  the  moment,  we  had  won.  No  body  of  troops 
in  formation  was  ever  sent  forth  from  the  trenches.  The  men  inside 
the  lines  were  crowded  and  confused,  the  regiments  intermixed ;  even 
the  assaulting  party  was  composed  of  detachments  from  different  corps. 
Officers  sought  for  their  men  —  the  men  in  turn  had  lost  their  own 
officers.  The  soldiers  issued  from  the  trenches  in  small  straggling 
parties.  One  of  the  general  officers  within  the  trenches  became  greatly 
excited;  venting  his  excitement  in  unmistakeably  strong  expletives. 
Some  of  the  men  unquestionably  hesitated  ;  others  dribbled  up  slowly 
over  the  ground,  and  when  they  reached  the  work,  hung  on  and  peered 
over  the  crest  of  the  parapet,  continuing  to  fire,  and  load,  and  fire 
again,  until  even  their  ammunition  failed.  The  tiger-spring  of  the 
2iOuaves  was  wanting. 

In  vain  did  Colonel  Wyndham  and  the  officers  generally,  with  a 
gallantry  and  devotion  but  too  clearly  evidenced  by  the  list  of  casualties, 
endeavour  to  form  and  lead  the  men  on  with  the  bayonet ;  the  only 
chance  for  clearing  and  holding  the  place.  The  confidence  which 
numbers  and  formation  ever  give  was  not  felt.  The  soldiers,  as  they 
looked  around,  beheld  only  isolated  groups.  The  enemy  now  poured  in 
in  masses,  and,  after  a  series  of  conflicts,  succeeded  in  thrusting  our 
miserable  remnant  of  men  over  the  parapet,  and  back  into  the  ditch  ; 
and  in  the  ditch  and  on  the  glacis  and  over  the  open  ground  leading  to 
our  trenches,  numbers  fell. 

The  time  for  supports  had  gone  by ;  they  would  now  have  only  in- 
creased the  disaster.  A  great  part  of  the  slaughter  occurred  within  the 
trenches  where  the  men,  crowded  and  cooped  in,  presented  a  fearful 
mark  to  the  missiles  of  all  descriptions — grape,  case,  and  canister,  which 
were  poured  upon  them  during  the  entire  of  the  struggle. 

That  all  the  officers  on  that  fatal  day  behaved  witli  a  heroism  unsur- 
passed, has  never  been  doubted  ;— let  that  honour  be  freely  accorded  to 
them  which  they  poured  forth  their  blood  so  lavishly  to  win.  That  large 
numbers  of  the  soldiers  fought  with  equal  gallantry  is  indisputable ;  but 
all  were  not  heroes !  Long  duty  in  the  trenches,  youth,  and  want  of 
experience,  had  their  effect.  Nor  does  the  amount  of  our  loss  necessa- 
rily prove,  as  has  been  assumed,  that  no  imputation  could  attach  to  our 
men.     The  post  of  danger  is  not  always  in  the  van. 

But  on  the  other  hand  let  us  be  just  to  our  troops.  In  this,  as  in 
most  other  cases,  it  was  no  single  cause  that  led  to  the  disastrous  result. 
If  some  of  our  men  did  hesitate,  waver,  and  refuse  to  be  led  on  to  the 
charge,  where  was  the  judgment  that  should  have  selected  at  this  crisis 
those  veterans  whom  neither  disease  nor  the  sword  had  thinned  ? — 
where  the  energy  and  conduct,  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  actual 
struggle  should  have  sent  forth,  or  if  need  were  have  led  on,  the  supports 
in  masses  ?    When  it  had  been  decided  to  assault  for  the  second  time, 
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must  it  not  have  been  felt,  that  on  that  die  our  all  was  cast.  In  the 
event  of  failure,  what  would  have  been  our  prospects  ?  Could  we  hope 
to  hare  held  our  trenches  through  the  horrors  of  another  winter,  in  the 
fiMre  of  an  enemy  rendered  confident  by  success  ? — must  not  the  inevi- 
table losses  of  that  second  winter  have  largely  outnumbered  all  that  the 
most  fearful  slaughter  of  an  assault*  vigorously  planned,  and  vigorously 
pressed,  would  have  entailed  ?  Was  there  not  humanity,  as  well  as 
judgment,  in  the  conception  which  massed  thirty  thousand  French  sol- 
diers against  the  Malakoff  alone  ?  and  is  there  nothing  suggestive  to  us 
in  the  fact  that  the  post  of  the  French  general  officers  was  at  the  head 
of  their  assaulting  columns,  and  that  eleven  of  those  general  officers 
were  struck  down  on  that  day  ? 

CPAPTEB  IX—- THK  FALL  OF  SXBAtTOPOL. 

It  was  E 's  turn  of  duty  for  the  trenches  that  night.      At  five 

o*clock  he  proceeded  there  in  the  usual  course,  to  relieve  the  officers  who 
bad  been  actually  engaged  in  the  assault. 

Major  Sedley,  with  whom  I  had  parted  in  the  morning,  I  found  in 
hb  tent  on  my  return.  He  had  been  wounded  within  our  own  lines.  A 
musket  ball  had  passed  across  the  back  of  his  head,  making  an  incision 
in  the  skull,  hal^«n-inch  deep,  and  nearly  three  inches  long.  In  the 
forage  cap  which  he  wore  were  visible  the  two  holes,  marking  the  spots 
at  which  the  ball  had  entered  and  passed  out. 

Major  Campbell  had  had  an  equally  wonderful  escape  but  a  short  time 
before.  Employed  with  a  working  party  in  the  advanced  sap,  he  saw 
the  flash  of  a  gun  fired  in  the  Redan.  By  an  involuntary  impulse  he 
stooped  down,  and  on  the  instant,  a  grape  shot  tore  along  his  back  from 
the  neck  downwards,  cutting  off  the  jacket  and  shirt,  and  actually  rais- 
ing the  skin  along  its  course.  Severely  bruised,  but  not  injured  seriously, 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  duty  within  a  few  days. 

Great  anxiety  had  been  felt  during  the  day  as  to  the  fate  of  the  officer 
attached  to  the  ladder  party.  Some  of  the  wounded  men  who  had  been 
brought  into  camp  reported,  that  they  had  seen  him  in  the  ditch  of 
the  Redan  whilst  the  struggle  was  at  its  height,  engaged  in  his  duties. 
But  evening  wore  on,  and  no  further  accounts  were  received.  Great  was 
the  delight  with  which  his  appearance  was  hailed  on  his  return  about 
seven  o'dock,  accompanied  by  the  other  officers  who  had  been  relieved 
from  the  trenches. 

Advancing  among  the  first^  he  had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  ditch  un- 
scathed— there  he  had  remained  for  the  entire  of  the  two  hours  during 
which  the  contest  lasted,  employed  in  facilitating  the  passage  of  the 
troops. 

In  that  choked  and  bloody  ditch  he  had  witnessed  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  varying  fight ;  the  waves  surging  in  succession  over  the  crest  of 
the  work,  to  be  again  and  again  beaten  back.  And  now  all  was  over— 
around  him  were  only  the  dead  and  the  dying — before  him  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  troops  hurriedly  retiring  over  the  open  ground.  He  was 
still  untouched — but  the  last  and  worst  ordeal  was  to  be  encountered. 
He  had  to  run  the  terrible  gauntlet  back  to  the  trenches,  over  those  260 
yards,  exposed  at  every  step  to  the  deUberate  aim  of  the  Russian  rifle- 
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men  then  crowded  on  the  parapet  of  the  Redan.  There  was  no  time  to 
he  lost.  He  started,  as  was  described  by  some  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  run,  more  at  the  pace  of  a  deer  than  that  of  a  man,  and  amidst  the 
hailstorm  of  bullets,  bounded  safe  and  uninjured  into  the  trenches,  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  and  the  honours  due  to  the 
leader  of  the  forlorn  hope.* 

I  slept  soundly  on  that  night,  undisturbed  by  the  tremendous  ex* 
plosions  which  occurred,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  town,  and  the  dif- 
ferent Russian  works.  So  violent  were  these  concussions  that  one  of 
my  fellow-travellers,  who  was  then  sleeping  in  a  hut  in  the  camp  of  the 
39th,  was  startled  f^om  his  slumbers  by  a  medicated  shower-bath  of  a 
novel  description,  composed  of  the  contents  of  a  number  of  anti- 
choleraic  and  other  medicine  bottles  hurled  on  him  from  the  shelf  im- 
mediately over  his  bed.  In  a  tent  these  shocks  may  possibly  not  have 
been  so  much  felt. 

Shortly  after  five  in  the  morning  I  was  awoke  by  E  on  his  return 
from  the  trenches.  During  the  early  part  of  the  night  he  had  resumed 
the  old  labours,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Highlanders  as  a  working 
party,  repairing  the  damages  done  to  the  trenches  during  the  day,  and 
pushing  on  the  sap  in  the  ordinary  course.  For  some  hours  a  desidtory 
fire  of  grape  had  been  directed  on  them  from  the  Redan,  which  gradually 
slackened  as  the  night  wore  on.  This,  and  other  circumstances^  in* 
duced  the  belief  that  the  Russians  were  abandoning  the  work. 

£ determined  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and,  accompanied  by   a 

corporal  and  a  sapper  who  volunteered  for  the  service,  quitted  the  ad- 
vanced parallel  and  crept  silently  up  the  face  of  the  hill.  Meeting  no 
obstacle  to  their  progress,  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  glacis  mid  de- 
scended into  the  ditch.  All  was  quiet  there.  The  moanings  of  the 
wounded  were  the  only  sounds  heard.  The  bottom  of  the  ditch  was 
crowded  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  An  anxious  pause  of  some 
minutes  followed  ;  they  listened  eagerly  for  any  noise  from  within  the 
work,  but  all  was  still  silent,  and  they  proceeded  to  scale  the  parapet 
and  entered  the  interior.  It  was  deserted  ;  tenanted  only  by  the  dead 
lying  in  numbers  near  the  salient.  They  advanced  a  few  paces  and, 
their  object  being  effected,  commenced  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Passing  again  through  the  ditch,  £ ^'s  attention  was  attracted  by 

two  med^  on  the  breast  of  an  officer  lying  dead.     Anxious  to  preserve 

*  There  is  a  sad  note  to  be  appended  to  this  statement.  The  officer 
was  Lieutenant  Ranken  of  the  Engineers.  He  was  at  the  time  the  senior 
lieutenant  of  the  corps,  and  being  immediately  afterwards  promoted  in 
the  ordinary  course  to  be  captain,  received  his  brevet  majority  for  this  service 
on  the  2nd  of  November,  1855.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  the 
honours  he  had  won.  He  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  Redan,  reserved  for 
a  far  more  horrible  fate  than  death  there.  £m{)loyed  aflerwards  in  the  demo- 
lition of  the  Russian  barracks  in  the  Karabelnaia  suburb,  he  was  killed  by  aa 
explosion  which,  blowing  up  one  of  the  walls,  buried  him  alive  under  the 
ruined  mass  of  masonry.  TThe  mine  had  not  exploded  as  quickly  as  was 
anticipated,  and  he  had  advanced  alone  to  ascertain  the  cause  when  the 
catastrophe  suddenly  occurred.  His  body  was  with  some  difficulty  reco- 
vered, and  buried  in  the  Engineer  cemetery — the  last  English  officer  killed  in 
the  Crimea. 
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these  relics  from  plunder,  he  unfastened  them  and  gave  them  to  the 
corporal,  with  orders  to  have  them  delivered  to  the  adjutant  of  the  regi- 
ment to  which  the  deceased  officer  belonged.  Here  also  he  picked  up  an 
English  revolver,  marked  with  the  initials  of  its  owner,  to  which  a  melan- 
chmj  interest  attached,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  found. 

They  had  traversed  about  half  the  open  space  on  their  return,  when 
a  tremendous  explosion  occurred  behind  them  near  the  Barrack  batteries. 
Showers  of  earth  and  stones,  scattered  pieces  of  timber  and  fragments 
of  all  descriptions  were  hurled  in  air,  and  descending,  fell  around  in 
every  direction,  without  injuring  them. 

The  information  thus  obtained,  not  the  less  welcome  to  all  parties 
£rom  the  fact  that  the  assault  was  to  have  been  renewed  at  davlight, 

was  immediately  communicated  by  E to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 

commanded  in  the  trenches  on  that  night,  and  was  telegraphed  to  head 
quarters.  The  fear  of  further  explosions  in  the  Redan  prevented  any 
attempt  being  made  to  occupy  it  during  the  night* 

As  may  be  imagined,  I  was  thoroughly  roused  by  this  intelligence, 
and  by  the  intimation,  that  if  I  mounted  the  horse  standing  saddled 
outside  my  tent,  and  rode  to  the  front,  I  should  still  be  in  time  to  see 
the  passage  of  the  Russians  over  the  harbour  to  the  north  shore. 

Condensing  my  toilette,  on  this  occasion,  within  the  narrowest  limits, 
and  leaving  my  companion  engaged  in  writing  his  report  of  the  events 
of  the  night,  I  issued  forth,  and  bestriding  the  trusty  barb,  which  for 
the  last  SIX  months  had  done  such  good  service  to  his  master  in  bearing 
him  to  and  from  the  trenches,  pricked  him  rapidly  forward  over  the  weU 
beaten  track.   On  my  way  I  was  overtaken  by  an  officer  from  our  camp. 

At  the  first  battery  we  consigned  our  horses  to  a  soldier,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scramble  over  the  trenches — I  say  over,  for  no  longer  oppressed 
by  the  terrors  of  the  Mini6  and  the  grape,  and  disdaining  the  friendly 
shelter  of  our  devious  parallels,  we  tumbled  over  parapets,  and  crashed 
through  gabions,  making  our  way  onwards  with  straightforward  perti- 
nacity. If  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  still  less  often  is  it  to 
the  ponderous,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  my  first  steeple-chase 
was  not  accomplished  without  many  lapses  and  backslidings. 

We  were  soon  standing  on  the  top  of  one  of  our  advanced  parallels, 
overlooking  the  town  ana  the  harbour.  The  last  act  of  the  drama  was 
indeed  being  played  out ! 

'*  For  to  the  North  I  saw  the  town  on  fire. 
And  its  red  light  made  morning  pallid  now 

Which  burst  over  wide  Asia — louder,  higher 
The  yells  of  victory  and  the  screams  of  woe 

I  heard  approach,  and  saw  the  throng  below 
Stream  through  the  gates  like  foam- wrought  waterfalls 

Fed  from  a  thousand  streaais." 

*  It  18  gratifying  to  add  that  for  this  service  Corporal  John  Ross  has 
within  the  present  year  (1857)  been  awarded  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Valour. 
!Die  record  of  the  service  in  the  Gazette  of  the  24th  of  February,  1857,  is 
ia  these  words :  ''  Boyal  Engineers — Corporal  John  Ross— Intrepid  and 
devoted  conduct,  in  creeping  to  the  Redan  in  the  night  of  the  8th  of  Septem- 
her  and  reporting  its  evacuation,  on  which  its  occupatiou  by  the  English  took 
plaoe.'*    The  le^er  of  the  party  was  then  beyond  the  reach  of  rewwds.       j 
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The  morning  had  not  long  broken.  The  grey  hwij  atmosphere  was 
as  yet  untinged  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  just  beginning  to  struggle  up- 
wards in  the  Eastern  sky.  Around  us  in  groups,  stretched  on  the 
parapets,  were  the  guards  of  the  trenches,  gazing  down  on  the  scene 
before  them,  in  the  indolent  enjoyment  of  the  first  hours  of  entire 
security.  From  different  points  mounted  officers  were  hurrying  down 
over  paths  which  had  already  been  improvised  through  the  trendies. 

Above,  in  our  immediate  front,  mutilated  and  ragged  in  outline,  was 
our  old  enemy  the  Redan — a  Sampson,  shorn  of  his  strength!  The 
ditch,  the  counterscarp,  and  the  glacis  were  dotted  with  fatigue  parties 
and  litter  bearers  removing  the  wounded  and  the  dead.  Below  us  on 
the  left  lay  the  city.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  rising  lazily  from  its  dif- 
ferent quarters  hung  in  a  heavy  canopy  overhead,  baffling  the  faint 
morning  air.  No  flames  were  as  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  town.  The  fires 
appeared  rather  to  be  smouldering,  as  if  willing  still  to  spare  what  had 
been  the  pride  and  boast  of  one  nation,  and  the  desire  of  so  many  others. 
Still,  at  short  intervab,  fresh,  columns  of  smoke  stole  upwards  from  new 
quarters,  showing  that  the  destroyers  were  yet  at  work,  without  let  or 
hindrance. 

Spanning  the  great  inlet  beneath  us  from  Fort  Nicholas  to  the  north- 
em  shore,  was  the  bridge  of  rafts,  over  which  now  thronged  a  vast 
continuous  horde.  From  end  to  end  of  the  bridge  was  neither  gap  nor 
break  in  that  living  stream,  still  flowing  onwards,  and  still  always  fuU. 
Without  hurry  or  confusion,  the  Russians  were  traversing  the  gulf  as 
securely  as  if  its  waters  had,  as  of  old,  divided  to  open  to  them  a  passage. 

As  we  look,  we  miss  from  their  accustomed  place  the  vessels  of  uie 
Russian  fleet.  The  harbour  begins  to  light  up  in  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  a  line  of  spars  and  tangled  rigging  is  seen  stretching  across 
from  shore  to  shore  peering  above  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  huge 
lower  masts  of  the  "  Twelve  Apostles  "  tower  high  over  those  of  the 
other  ships,  and  heeling  heavily  over,  convey  an  almost  painful  im- 
pression of  utter  and  helpless  prostration. 

And  now,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  the  Quarantine  Fort  was  blown 
into  the  air,  and  to  our  gaze  the  whole  seaward  end  of  the  town  appeared 
to  swell  slowlv  upwards  iu  one  vast  volume  of  upheaved  earth.  Hardly 
had  the  first  burst  of  this  explosion  died  away  when,  as  if  from  the  very 
crater  of  the  volcano,  numbers  of  live  shells  leaped  into  the  air,  ex- 
ploding high  above  the  dense  column  of  smoke  which  clung  heavily 
down  upon  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Two  hours  had  passed  and  still  we  watched  vrith  eager  gaze,  and  still  as 
we  looked  that  mighty  stream  continued  to  press  and  struggle  onwards. 

It  was  now  nearly  eight  o'clock.  At  this  moment,  and  for  the  first 
time,  there  were  signs  of  haste  upon  the  bridge.  On  the  side  nearest 
to  the  town  no  stragglers  remauied.  The  crowd  near  the  northern 
shore  commenced  to  run  hurriedly.  A  slight  shiver  seemed  to  pass 
over  that  line,  till  then  so  firm  and  rigid.  A  minute  more  and  the 
bridge  collapsed — it  was  the  work  but  of  an  instant.  The  last  man  had 
passed  over.  It  had  done  its  work,  and  no  longer  had  existence. 
Severed  in  the  centre,  the  two  portions  were  swung  over  safely  to  the 
north  side ;  and  all  this  time  the  hosts  upon  the  hul  were  gazing,  as  if 
' '  a  trance,  upon  the  spectacle. 
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During  the  preceding  nigh^,  a  Lancaster  gun  had^  with  much  diffi- 
cultj,  been  placed  in  position  in  the  sailor's  five-gun  battery.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  the  morning  to  open  fire  with  this  gun  on  the 
bridge,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  bore  was  too  small  for  the 
shells.  Six  or  seven  rounds  of  shot  were  discharged  from  it,  but  they 
fell  wide  of  the  mark.*  A  few  shells  were  thrown  from  the  mortar 
battery,  No.  18,  and  with  no  better  success.  With  these  exceptions  not 
a  shot  was  fired,  not  an  effort  made,  to  annoy  or  to  molest  the  enemy 
in  his  flight — ^if  flight  that  could  be  fitly  termed,  which  was  conducted 
with  such  order,  regularity,  and  foresight  in  the  presence,  and  under 
the  eye  of  the  victors! 

Sebastopol  was  indeed  ours — sad  heritage  of  blood  and  bitter  memories ! 
With  outbreaks  of  defiant  fury,  the  smouldering  city  appeared  sullenly 
to  await  the  arrival  of  its  new  masters.  Not  even  yet  did  those  masters 
dare  to  grasp  their  blood-stained  trophy! 

*  This  information  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  naval  officer  in  charge 
of  the  five-gun  battery  on  that  morning. 
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"THUS  WOULD   I  DIE." 


THE  EFICmiBAN. 

I'd  die  when  LoTe*8  entrancing  ipell 
O'er  soul  and  sense  resistless  tell ; 
I'd  gaze  on  woman's  winning  sweetness, 
I'd  strain  the  Arab  courser's  fleetness ; 
And  in  that  moment's  fond  delight. 
Or  in  that  wild  delirious  flight. 
At  once  I'd  vanish  into  ni^t ! 


THE  FEMALE  EPICUBBAN. 

I'd  die  with  my  mind  and  my  intellect  bright. 

With  my  lip  breathing  love,  and  my  eye  Sashinz  light ; 

When  excitement's  wild  fever  rose  burning  and  high 

In  the  blaze  that  it  kindled,  I'd  fearlessly  die. 

I*d  die  in  the  morning  of  youth's  glorious  day. 

Nor  wait  for  the  evening  of  age's  decay ; 

I'd  fall  in  the  flush  of  my  womanhood's  bloom. 

In  the  pride  of  my  freshness  descend  to  the  tomb. 


THE     STOIC. 

I*d  die  in  some  sequestered  dell. 
Where  no  intruder  stood  to  tell 
The  anguish  of  the  parting  strife. 
Or  mark  the  cry  of  vanquished  life. 
The  lip  of  woman  should  not  press 
My  chilly  brow  with  fond  caress ; 
Her  gentle  beauty  hov'ring  near 
Might  rob  my  manhood  of  a  tear. 


THE    WARRIOR. 

Oh !  let  me  fall  where  gallant  foemen  die. 
Where  the  wild  war-shout  rends  the  vaulted  sky ; 
There,  on  the  field  of  battle  proudly  Iving, 
War's  savage  joy  absorbs  the  sense  of  dymg. 
Yes  1  'midst  tne  strife  of  thousands  let  me  perish. 
Far  from  the  home  my  heart's  aflections  cherish^— 
Far  from  the  loved.     Let  not  a  woman's  tear 
Dim  the  bright  lustre  of  the  warrior's  bier. 
Thus  would  I  die,  in  manhood's  generous  day. 
In  health  and  strength,  untouched  by  slow  decay, 
With  hand,  and  sword,  and  heart  uplifted  high^ 
In  one  aspiring  moment  bravely  die. 


THE     CHRISTIAN. 

Thy  will  be  done  1  the  Christian  soldier  cries — 
In  peace  or  war  to  God  my  spirit  flies ; 
And  at  his  throne,  from  earthly  passions  free. 
Claims  the  blest  palm  of  immortality. 

A.  S.  M. 
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"A  FRIEND  IN  NEED/* 

A  PUEA8ANT  halting-place  is  Milan.  Such  I  fullj  felt  it  to  be,  as  I  sat  in 
Ihe  ^urden  of  the  CoYa  restaurant,  one  September  evening,  blandly 
conscious  of  a  well-spent  daj,  and  awaiting,  with  the  calm  of  tranquil 
virtue,  the  Italian  hour  of  half-past  one  (that  is  to  say,  an  hour  and 
trhalf  afler  sunset),  when  I  purposed  regaling  my  soul  with  the  strains 
of  the  "  Trovatore,"  as  advertised  to  be  then  performed  by  his  Imperial 
and  Royal  Majesty's  servants  in  the  vocal  department,  at  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Theatre  of  "  The  Staircase."  Now,  I  am  naturally  of  a 
Bodable  turn ;  it  gives  me  no  pleasure — quite  the  reverse — to  sit|  grim 
and  silent,  glowering  at  a  stranger  as  if,  there  being  *'  a  strong  smell 
of  thieves  "  about  the  place,  I  feared  lest  the  communication  ofspeech 
should  deliver  over  my  watch  and  purse  to  the  ready  fingers  of  him 
Irom  whom  emanated  the  odour  of  pickpocketry.  An  Englishman  is 
generally  so  nervously  alive  to  the  dread  of  consequences,  that  ha 
double-locks  the  door  of  his  acquaintanceship,  puts  up  the  chain,  and 
takes  a  look  through  the  keyhole  ere  he  answers  any  chance  summons 
of  the  belL  He  feels  that,  once  he  sets  the  door  ajar,  there  is  nothing 
further  to  prevent  bis  visitor  walking  in  and  taking  possession  of  the 
house.  A  Frenchman,  German,  or  Italian,  on  the  contrary,  will  throw 
wide  open  theentrance-door  of  his  secret  thoughts,  and,  standing  on  the 
threshold,  talk  freely  to  the  passers-by  as  they  present  themselves  ;  but 
when  either  party  is  tired  they  separate,  without  imagining  that  any 
title  to  a  nearer  intimacy  has  been  estabhshed.  Such  a  course  I,  as  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  have  upheld  and  practbed  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Difficulties,  it  is  true,  would  oA«n  present  themselves ;  among  others 
the  necessity  of.  overcoming  a  certain  amount  of  bashful  diffidence  in- 
herent in  the  constitution  of  an  Irishman.  Victims  of  a  superiorly 
susceptible  organization,  the  world  has  been  little  disposed  to  give  me 
or  my  fellow-countrymen  credit  for  our  sensitiveness  to  the  dread  of 
being  ridiculous  or  importunate  ;  and,  in  my  early  life,  I  blush  to  think 
how  often  such  considerations  exercised  a  preposterous  influence  over 
my  conduct.  The  wisdom  of  riper  years,  however,  and  a  diligent  amount 
of  self-training  have,  I  am  happy  to  say,  so  far  conquered  natural 
obstacles  as  to  enable  me  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  what  goes  on  about 
me,  and  to  recollect  that,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  help  his 
neighbour  at  a  pinch,  and  impossible  to  know  by  intuition  where  the 
shoe  pinches,  it  must  clearly  be  incumbent  on  a  right-minded  man  to 
invite  confidence  by  smoothing  away  any  little  impediments ;  and,  if 
necessary,  by  exercising  a  small  amount  of  gentle  pressure,  merely  to 
find  out  now  his  assistance  can  be  made  most  useful.  Some  people,  I  am 
aware,  have  ugly  names  ready  to  apply  to  this,  as  they  have  to  every 
meritorious  course  of  action — intrusiveness — officious  pumping.  I  cer- 
tainly have  heard  the  pump  alluded  to  occasionally  in  connexion  with 
the  friendly  efforts  of  my  sympathy.  Well — well — perhaps  there  may 
be  another  way  of  finding  out  where  the  shoe  pinches,  by  treading 
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watchfully  all  round  on  your  neighbours*  corns — ^it  is,  at  any  rate^  a 
quicker  process. 

But  to  proceed.  As  I  sat  smoking  mj  cigar  after  dinner,  it  naturally 
occurred  to  me  to  look  round  and  teke  a  mental  inyentory  of  the 
apparent  capabilities  presented  by  any  of  the  people  about  for  making 
themselves  agreeable,  or  enabling  me  to  do  so.  The  table  next  to  mine 
was  Occupied  by  a  short,  stout  individual,  an  Italian ;  and,  as  it  seemed, 
a  stranger,  for  he  had  dined  alone,  and  appeared  to  know  nobody.  I 
felt  already  the  bond  of  a  common  position  beginning  to  draw  us  together. 
I  had  watched  the  dishes  he  ordered  as  they  succeeded  each  other  ;  and 
really,  if  he  had  been  my  own  twin  brother,  a  greater  unanimity  of 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  polentas  and  beccafichi  couldn't  have  been 
shown.  I  felt  ray  heart  gradually  warmine  to  wards  him;  there  was,  besides, 
a  subdued  melancholy  in  the  way  in  which  he  peeled  the  figs,  as  if  they 
had  been  illusions  of  his  youth,  and  with  every  strip  of  skin  he  dropped 
was  one  disenchantment  more  made  manifest.  When,  at  last,  having 
reduced  all  the  fruit  before  him  to  the  condition  of  skin  and  stalk,  he 
looked  at  the  debris  as  a  philosopher  might  at  the  vanity  of  human 
expectations,  and,  drawing  out  a  cigar-case,  started  at  the  bitterness 
of  deception- brought  home  on  perceiving  its  unexpected  emptiness — 
I  was  ready  to  embrace  him  as  a  friend. 

Among  the  numerous  blessings  of  tobacco,  there  is  none  more  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  me  than  that  of  its  being,  in  every  shape,  an 
established  medium  of  social  communication.  With  an  instinctive  eye 
I  caught  the  opening  presented,  and,  accrediting  myself  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  offered  "  Havanna,*'  I  soon  found  myself  sitting  side  by 
side  with  my  new-made  friend  in  the  easy  interchange  of  light  conver- 
sation. I  could  see  that  there  was  something  the  matter  with  him  ; 
his  words  did*nt  run  smoothly — he'd  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  his 
sentences,  as  if  he  hadn't  thought  of  what  he  was  saying,  and  alto- 
gether his  air  was  that  of  a  man  too  much  pre-occupied  by  one  subject 
to  pay  attention  to  indifferent  topics.  What  that  subject  was,  of  course 
I  felt  an  anxiety  to  discover,  and  accordingly  began,  by  touching  on 
various  matters,  throwing  out  suggestive  allusions  and  watching  their 
effect,  to  angle  for  his  secret 

"  Charming  country  yours,  in  many  ways,"  observed  I  (I  had  ascer- 
tained  that  he  was  a  NeapoHtan)  ;  '<  a  little  rigorous  perhaps  the 
paternal  discipline  of  its  government  may  appear  to  a  stranger ;  but,  no 
doubt,  your  countrymen  don't  see  it  in  the  same  light." 

"There  are  discontented  people  everywhere,  signore,"  replied  he. 
''  Even  in  your  own  happy  country,  I  daresay,  there  are  some  who 
think  political  improvement  possible.  A  wise  man  had  better  live 
quietly  under  whatever  he  finds  the  established  order  of  things,  without 
getting  himself  into  trouble  by  trying  th^  part  of  reformer." 

Really,  very  much  my  own  sentiments.  He  didn't  seem  to  have 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Red  Republican  carbonaro.    I  tried  another  tack* 

<<  Whatever  inconveniences  may  be  attached  to  an  absolute  rule  like 
that  of  the  '  adored  Ferdinand,' "  I  remarked,  "  there  is  this  at 
least  to  be  said  in  its  praise,  that  it  can  exercise  a  watchful  care  over 
the  interests  of  its  subjects,  in  these  days  when  speculation  and  robbery 
seem  to  have  struck  up  an  alliance  on  every  stock  exchange ;  it  is  some- 
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things  that  the  temptation  of  shares  in  British  Banks  or  Diddlesez 
Jmietions  is  withheld  from  the  capitalists  of  jour  happy  land." 

**  There  is  a  saying  among;  ns/'  he  remarked^  "  as  to  the  value  of  the 
oil  ^ou  are  likely  to  get  from  olive  stones ;  and  I  never  heard  that 
boymg  the  wool  on  a  shorn  sheep's  back  seemed  to  anyone  a  profitable 
investment.  Perhaps  it  is  as  much  to  these  considerations  as  to  the  care 
of  our  excellent  Government,  that  we  may  attribute  our  ignorance  of  the 
benefits  you  have  alluded  to." 

Well,  his  tone  didn't  appear  to  imply  any  financial  reason  for  his 
melancholy,  unless  it  might  be  of  a  nature  so  private  as  to  make  my  de- 
licacy recoil  from  attempting  to  investigate  it.  If  I  couldn't  achiere 
success,  I  was  resolved  at  any  rate  to  deserve  it. 

••  Whatever,"  I  cried, "  may  be  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  her  sons  have 
always  to  solace  them  the  beauties  of  the  land,  the  climate,  the  splendour 
of  her  cities,  the  fascinations  of  her  art,  and,  above  all,  the  charms  of  her 
dmnghters ;  the  soil  they  tread  on  is  the  very  Paradise  of  Love." 

"  Not  if  Love  and  Constancy  be  akin  to  each  other,"  curtly  remarked 
mj  vU^a-vis, 

Poor  fellow  !  was  this  his  secret  ?  Ah !  if  there  be  one  thing  more 
than  another  on  which  I  am  qualified  to  sympathize  with  an  afflicted 
spirit,  I  may  say  that  it  is  the  laceration  of  heart  caused  by  the  incon- 
stancy of  woman.  Yes,  Arabella  Julia,  too  well  I  recollect  the  lesson 
Yoa  taught  me.  Dear  me,  I  can  look  back  on  it  quietly  enough  now,  but 
I  was  terribly  in  earnest  at  the  time.  Those  blue  eyes  I  how  their  fire 
laid  my  heart  in  ashes.  Those  cherry  lips !  how  the  words  that  fell 
from  them  seemed  to  me  sweeter  than  ever  opera  music  has  sounded  since. 
And  then,  after  protestations  of  the  purest  devotion — ^afler  vows  of 
eternal  fidelity — after  the  solemn  interchange  of  the  broken  halves  of  that 
crooked  sixpence ; — when  1  think  of  the  fatal  day  that  the  armv  marched 
into  Ballyragget — when  I  think  of  the  manner  in  which,  with  total  in- 
difference to  my  feelings,  you  allowed  yourself  to  be  made  happy  for  life, 
as  Mrs.  Major  M^Craw — I  feel  dbposed  to  turn  eeneral  disbeliever, 
and  renounce  my  faith  in  woman.  But  no,  Arabella  Julia,  there  is 
something  prevents  me  from  judging  you  as  harshly  as  you  deserve  :  so, 
looking  back  upon  the  past,  '*  tniaeris  succurrere  disco,^*  I  teach  my 
afflict^  friend,  that  it  is  his  natural  destiny  to  be  made  a  fool  of  hke 
the  rest  of  us,  by  your  sex* 

"  It's  a  remarkable  thing  enough,"  I  replied  to  his  last  observation, 
**  what  a  peculiarly  feminine  accomplishment  in  all  countries  inconstancy 
seems  to  be." 

"  Accomplishment  I"  cried  he;  ''it's  an  instinct  with  them  all;  love 
of  change,  never  knowing  when  they're  well  off— vanity,  ambition.  Che 
90?    I  beheve  they  were  bom  to  plague  us." 

*'  Ah !  I  can  enter  readily  into  the  feelings  arising  from  disappointed 
hope,  or  an  unsuccessful  attachment !" 

**  Attachment,  my  dear  sir !  I'm  speaking  of  worse ;  of  an  engage- 
ment— a  sacred  and  solemn  engagement-— one  that  every  consideration 
ought  to  have  prompted  her  to  hold  inviolate.  Oh,  Marietta !  what  could 
have  made  you  act  as  you  did  ?  To  throw  me  aside  like  an  old  shoe, 
and  disappear  without  a  word  of  explanation." 

''  Very  thoughtless  of  her,  indeed.    Why,  that's  worse  than  Arabella* 

VOL.   I.  T 
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tBhe,  at  least,  sent  me  an  invitation  to  the  wedding-bveak&st,  and  tkat 
beast,  M^Craw,  had  the  audacity  to  call  on  me  to  return  thanks  wh^ 
they  drank  the  health  of  the  bachelors." 

"And  then,  figure  to  yourself,  signore ;  here  am  I,  after  tracking  her 
through  the  length  of  Italy,  not  knowing  but  that  I  might  find  my  de« 
tested  rival  in  every  town,  yet  ignorant  of  where  I  was  to  look  for  nim  i 
Peking  an  opportunity  of  pouring  out  my  prayers  and  expostulations 
into  her  ears  in  vain.  No  sooner  did  I  hear  of  her  being  in  one  place^ 
than  on  my  arrival  there  she  was  gone.  Now  at  last  in  the  city»  where 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  her  to  be>  in  Milan,  a  misfortune,  such  as 
only  happens  to  me,  prevents  me  fVom  seeking  her  out.  If  she  saw  me 
she  would  take  alarm,  and  be  gone  before  I  could  attempt  to  stop  her  i 
iind  how  will  it  end — Dio  mio  ! — how  will  it  end !  If  she  refuses  to  retnm 
I  am  a  miserable,  ruined  wretch." 

''  Without  exaetly  understanding  the  nature  of  the  misfortune  you 
allude  to,  sympathy,  I  know,  is  sweet ;  and  if  the  services  of  a  friend 
can  in  any  way  be  made  of  use,  let  me  place  my  time  and  abilities  at 
your  disposal." 

"Generous  Englishman  !**  he  exclaimed,  fervently  seising  both  my 
hands,  "  I  accept  your  frankness  as  the  pledge  of  your  sincerity ;  ae^ 
cept,  in  return,  the  undying  gratitude  of  the  wretched  Razsi ;"  and  he 
pulled  out,  and  presented  to  me  a  card,  engraved  with  his  name,  **•  Pietro 
Kazii."  I  read  it — "  Peter  Ratsey ."  It  was  the  name  of  my  first-cousin's 
foster-brother.  I  knew  there  was  something  more  than  a  feeling  of 
mere  common  acquaintance  between  Pietro  and  me  from  the  first ;  there 
was  a  sort  of  would-be  blood  connexion  striving  to  establish  itself  be^ 
tween  us  before  I  so  much  as  heard  his  name.  "  Razzi,"  and  I  looked 
at  him  with  the  interest  of  a  newly-discovered  relative,  "  reeard  me  as 
one  of  your  family ;  open  your  heart  as  you  would  to  a  brother ;  make 
me  happy  by  telUng  me  how  I  can  promote  your  views." 

I  am  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not  reciprocate  the  warmth  of  my  ex-* 
pressions  with  a  corresponding  expansion  of  soul;  indeed  he  rather 
seemed,  it  appeared  to  me,  to  look  suspiciously  on  my  demonstrations  of 
friendship.  There  is,  however,  a  tone  about  the  sincerity  of  truth  thai 
makes  its  way  in  spite  of  all  difficulties ;  and  if  any  iniurious  thoughts 
had  arisen  in  Pietro*s  mind  of  me,  in  connexion  with  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Police,  they  were  quickly  quieted  by  their  own  evident  absurdity. 
I  made  him  feel  that  I  deserved  his  confidence,  and  he  prepared  to  be- 
stow it  on  me. 

Sorrow  being  b^  nature  dry,  and  apt  to  beget  in  its  society  a  con| 
thirst,  Jl  thought  it  wouldn't  be  amiss,  before  ente; "  ~ 


i  entering  on  the  office  of  con- 
fidant and  comforter,  to  propose  a  glass  of  champagne,  by  way  of 
cementing  our  alliance,  and  providing  against  the  depressing  influences 
of  Razzes  narrative.  The  first  bottle  was  emptied,  a  second  called  fbr, 
and  reduced  to  the  same  condition,  before  his  story  was  told.  Now,  I 
don't  boast  of  being  anything  very  wonderful  as  a  linguist,  and  if  the 
successor  (whoever  he  may  be)  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  were  on  the  look- 
out for  fbreign  correspondents,  I  don't  suppose  that  he'd  make  any 
unusual  exertions  to  enlist  me  as  one  ;  but  still,  in  most  companies,  I 
am  able  to  get  on  sufficiently  well  for  my  own  satisfaction ;  and  what  can 
II  reasonable  man  wmit  more?    I  dare  say  nice  critics  might  be  able^  to 
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pick  holes  in  my  sentences,  but,  for  all  that,  I  dnd  myself  master  of  a 
good,  stout,  serriceable,  Contineutal  language,  warranted  to  wear  well 
in  Fnmco  and  Italy.  In  Spain  its  success  has  been  but  middlings  and 
in  Gkrmany  the  natural  stupidity  of  the  natires  has  prevented  me  from 
making  it  as  effective  as  I  could  have  wished,  but^  with  these  slight 
drawbacks,  I  have  always  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  its  efficiency. 
In  the  same  way,  though  my  ear  may  not  be  very  quick  at  the  intricacies 
of  idiom  or  accent,  I  can  manage  to  understand  accurately  enough  th^ 
meaning  of  what  I  hear,  provided  the  language  be  one  of  recognized 
Christian  usage.  There  are,  however,  some  forms  of  speech  that  I  own 
my  inabihty  to  follow  confidently,  and  among  these  the  elliptical  gabble 
of  an  excited  Neapohtan,  in  the  full  swing  of  his  native  patois^  I  have 
always  regarded  as  about  the  most  hopeless.  This,  after  the  first  few 
sentences,  was  the  dialect  chosen  by  Pietro  for  his  communication.  As 
he  warmed  with  his  subject,  too,  there  was  a  character  of  elevated  gesti* 
eolation  about  his  discourse  that  rather  helped  to  confuse  my  ideas ;  and 
when,  after  a  brilliant  declamatory  burst,  he  wound  up  with  a  pathetic 
peroration,  and  threw  himself  on  the  support  of  my  friendship,  1  own  I 
was  a  little  puzzled  to  make  out  eiactly  what  it  was  he  had  told  me,  or 
what  the  nature  of  the  assistance  was  that  he  appealed  to  me  to  give 
him.  It  wouldn't  do  though,  I  felt,  to  hesitate ;  and  I  couldn't  ask 
him  to  tell  his  story  over  again.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  genius  of 
his  narrative  to  imply  that  its  pathos  had  been  wasted,  and  its  sentiment 
misunderstood ;  so,  entering  ardently  into  the  nature  of  the  situation,  I 
pledged  myself  to  treat  his  interests  as  my  own,  and  bid  him  know  me 
as  his  Mend.  The  sum  of  what  I  had  collected  from  his  story 
amounted  to  about  this.  That  there  had  lived  some  short  time  ago  in 
Palermo  a  beautiful,  highly-accomplished,  and  altogether  fascinating 
creature,  called  Marietta,^  between  whom  and  Pietro  an  engagement  of 
a  werj  strong  and  binding  character  had  been  formed.  That  some  how 
or  other  (I  couldn't  make  this  part  out  very  clearly)  a  rival  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene ;  and  that,  faithless  to  her  obligations.  Marietta  had 
Itttened  to  his  offers,  without  bidding  good-bye  to  the  poor  fellow  before 
me  had  accepted  them,  and  disappeared  from  Palermo,  to  go  the  Lord 
knew  where.  Pietro  gave  me  a  very  animated  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  traced  her  from  town  to  town,  without  coming  up  with 
her,  till  he  reached  Milan,  when,  as  he  had  already  informed  me,  one 
of  those  misfortunes  that  never  fail  to  happen  to  some  men,  had  occurred 
to  arrest  him  on  the  threshold  of  success.  What  the  real  nature  of  the 
misfortune  was  still  remained  to  me  a  mystery,  but  I  gathered  from]  his 
lamentations  that  it  was  connected  with  the  loss  of  a  portmanteau  con- 
taining certain  documents  necessary  to  be  recovered  before  he  could 
venture  to  stir  a  step,  he  meanwhile  being  obHged  to  guard  against  the 
fickle  fair  one  hearing  of  his  presence. 

Whether  the  missing  papers  referred  to  his  certificate  of  vaccination, 
without  which  he  was  afraid  to  appear  in  public,  lest  the  pohce  should 
arrest  him  as  a  dangerous  subject,  or  the  registry  of  his  birth,  in  default 
of  which  he  might  be  considered  as  guilty  of  an  irregular,  unlicensed 
act  in  living  at  all,  I  couldn't  say ;  but  after  detailing  the  facts  of  his 
case,  and  impressing  on  me  the  strong  proof  of  regard  manifested  by  his 
confiding  to  me  a  secret  that  he  dared  not  intrust  to  any  one  but  a 
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stranger  in  tbe  place,  as  be  found  me  to  be,  be  adjured  me,  by  tbe  ten- 
derest  ties  of  friendsbip  to  sbow  myself  wortby  of  tbe  trust,  by  ascer- 
taining and  communicating  to  bim  tbe  next  day,  wbetber  tbe  cbarming 
Marietta  really  was  in  Milan,  and,  if  possible,  by  procuring  an  interview 
witb  ber,  and  finding  out  wbetber  sbe  bad  any  suspicion  of  bis  being  in 
tbe  neigbbourbood.  He  gave  me  tbe  direction  of  two  or  tbree  hotels 
wbere  I  migbt  be  likely  to  bear  of  ber,  begged  me  to  make  particular 
inquiries  of  tbe  waiters  and  bangers-on  about  tbe  place,  as  to  wbetber 
any  one  bad  been  seen  answering  tbe  description  of  bis  rival,  and 
telling  me  wbat  bis  own  address  was,  be  bid  me  good-nigbt  witb  tbe 
true  warmtb  of  soutbem  feeling.  Tbere  was  a  sligbt  tendency  to 
eccentricity  in  bis  movements  as  be  prepared  to  depart.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  tbat  tbe  modest  amount  of  refresbment  we  bad 
indulged  in  could  bave  been  tbe  cause  ;  it  must  bave  been  owing  to  tbe 
excitement  of  mind  consequent  on  tbe  narration  of  bis  Mrrongs,  tbat  be 
proceeded  to  treat  the  last  cbampagne-flask  we  bad  emptied  as  bis  cigar- 
case,  by  bottling  tbe  remainder  of  my  cigars  tbat  lay  on  tbe  table,  and 
tbrustinff  tbem,  so  stowed  away,  into  bis  pocket,  witb  a  muttered  remark, 
tbat  tbeir  unusual  size  was  the  only  drawback  to  tbeir  excellence  ;  and 
then,  witb  a  renewed  injunction  to  take  care  of  myself  in  going  home, 
and  be  sure  to  report  progress  next  day,  embraced  me  vehemently,  and 
turned  to  descend  tbe  cellar-stairs,  as  if  they  were  tbe  direct  road  to  his 
bed. 

Being  brought  up  and  set  going  in  tbe  right  direction,  be  was 
about  to  renew  in  tbe  street  bis  demonstrations  of  aggressive  affection 
when  I  beat  an  abrupt  retreat,  and,  tbe  hour  being  too  far  advanced  to 
think  further  of  tbe  opera,  set  my  face  homewards.  **  Let  me  see," 
thought  I,  as  I  stumbled  along  over  tbe  uneven  pavement,  "  what's 
this  he  said  tbe  name  of  bis  charmer  was  besides  Marietta?  Bolbi — 
that's  it— la  Bolbi— Bolbi  la  bella— Bolbi  tbe  beautiful."  Tbe  syllables 
melted  in  my  mouth  like  ripe  peaches.  I  turned  into  bed  and  dreamt 
all  night  of  Peter  Ratsey,  mv  first  cousin's  foster-brother,  planting 
peach  trees  in  Ballyragget,  and  finding  tbem  grow  up  to  bear  nothing 
out  potato  blossoms.  When  I  awoke  next  morning,  and  called  to  mina 
tbe  events  of  the  night  before,  I  felt,  I  am  free  to  confess,  as  if  my 
conduct  was  open  to  tbe  criticism  of  having  been  more  generous  than 
judicious.  The  more  I  thought  of  my  engagements,  the  less  did  they 
appear  to  me  provocative  of  self-congratulation  ;  and  before  I  had  done 
dressing,  I  was  ready  to  curse  the  impulsiveness  of  disposition  that 
bad  betrayed  me  into  making  them.  What  on  earth  bad  tempted  me 
to  do  it  ?  I  never  bad  seen  the  man  till  twelve  hours  ago,  and  here  I 
now  found  myself  suddenly  banded  over  as  a  polite  spy,  attached 
without  even  benefit  of  pay  to  tbe  service  of  this  Razzi.  Confound  the 
rascal  I  I  wish  he'd  been  hanged  before  I'd  set  eyes  on  bim  ;  but  the 
story  be  told  me  I — the  bewitching  Bolbi.  Well,  the  mischief  was 
done,  and  I  migbt  as  well  make  tbe  best  of  it.  It  could  do  me  no  harm 
to  stroll  down  to  tbe  places  be  spoke  of^  and  try  to  find  out  whether 
she  had  arrived  or  not.  If  I  could  but  bear  of  ber,  some  excuse  or 
other  would  turn  up  to  introduce  myself.  What  a  pity  it  wasn't  carni- 
val time.  I'd  have  bad  nothing  to  do  but  invest  in  a  pasteboard  nose 
and  a  pair  of  geezn  spectacles,  and  1  could  bave  gone  up  and  knocked 
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at  her  door,  or  accosted  ber  with  bon-bons  and  a  bouquet  in  the  street. 
I  pat  the  finishing  touch  to  mj  whiskers,  and,  determining  to  give  Fate 
fair  plaj  that  it  might  have  no  excuse  for  not  treating  me  handsomelj, 
set  out  to  breakfast  at  the  *'  Albergo  di  San  Martino/'  one  of  the 
houses  of  call  indicated,  as  well  as  I  could  recollect,  in  the  preyiout 
evening^s  conversation. 

It  was  a  large,  dingy,  not  over  clean  caravanserai,  frequented  by 
Italians,  and  neither  in  accommodation  nor  scale  of  prices  adapted  to 
the  reception  of  "  Milors,"  but  withal,  not  destitute  of  merits  of  its 
own.  Its  front,  towards  the  Uttle  square,  had  certainly  a  character  of  for-* 
tified  severity,  particularly  about  the  ground-floor  windows,  behind  the 
iron  gratings  of  which  you  naturally  expected  to  see  the  faces  of  imprisoned 
debtors  looming.  Standing  in  the  court  yard,  and  looking  up  at  the  sky, 
you  began  to  believe  the  story  of  seeing  the  stars  at  mid-c&y  from  the  bot« 
torn  of  a  dry  well  to  be  a  fable.  There  was  an  awful  looking  "  salle-a- 
manger,"  that  I  didn't  enter,  from  whose  bare  and  cavernous  interior  a 
morning  flavour  of  residuary  garlic  and  vapid  grease  seemed  lazily  attempt- 
ting  to  emerge  as  I  passed  by  ;  but  continuing  on  to  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage, an  open  door  and  two  steps  downwards  ushered  me  into  the  garden 
at  the  rere,  with  its  half-awning  overhead,  its  fountain  plashing  in  the 
centre,  and  its  bright  frescoed  walls  glowing  in  the  sunshine,  as  patches 
of  their  colours  peeped  out  between  the  leaves  and  blossoms  of  the  fig 
tree  and  flowering  magnoha,  that  well  nigh  hid  them  from  the  south. 

^*  Oh  dear! "  thought  I,  as  I  sat  down  at  one  of  the  little  napkin- 
covered  marble  tables,  ready  laid  with  fresh  figs  and  sausage  slices  to 
suggest  the  existence  of  an  appetite,  '*  what  cheap  enjoyments  a  climate 
like  this  affords.  The  mere  varieties  of  heat  and  shade  ;  the  alternate 
pleasures  of  basking  and  cooling — very  paltry  but  very  pleasant.  It 
would  be  long  enough  before  the  tea  and  muffins  of  a  London  coffee- 
room  seemed  as  inviting  to  my  taste  as  this  sort  of  thing,  about  as 
long  as  it  would  be  before  the  solemn  man  in  black  who  oppresses  you 
with  the  weight  of  respectability  as  he  uncovers  your  chop  came  to  be 
as  nimbly  useful  as  the  many-fingered  Plppo  who,  scorning  the  assist- 
ance of  trays,  is  now  about  to  deal  out  the  preliminary  dishes  of  my 
breakfast/* 

Deeming  this  an  eligible  opportunity  of  commencing  enquiries,  I 
threw  out  a  remark  as  to  the  travelling  prospects  of  the  season,  and 
the  present  visitors  at  the  hotel.  The  business  doing  was  not,  by  Pippo'a 
account,  particularly  brisk,  and  the  visitors  were  of  the  usual  class. 
There  was  the  Marchese  Coriandoli,  on  his  way  to  Como ;  the  Contessa 
Boschioso,  returning  to  Florence ;  Maestro  Trompetini,  bound  for 
Brescia  to  superintend  the  bringing  out  of  his  new  opera,  "  The  Battle 
of  Prague;"  Professore  Lunetti  for  Turin,  from  Bologna.  These, 
with  the  Signorina  Salero  and  her  mother  from  the  south — most  likejj. 
Sicilians,  Pippo  said — he  was  from  Sicily  himself,  and  their  accent  hau 
struck  him — were  all  that  he  seemed  disposed  to  enumerate.  I  have 
contracted  a  habit  of  paying  attention  to  trifles,  sometimes,  'tis  true, 
to  be  deceived  by  them,  but  more  often  to  be  led,  through  their  small 
^ency,  to  mark  and  track  home  the  clue  of  a  secret  that  appeared  un- 
attainable, so  long  as  I  considered  my  dignity  involved  in  neglecting 
feot-priots  to  look  for  sign^sts.  The  Signorina  Salero  and  h^mother 
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— ^why  not  the  Signora  Salero  and  her  daughter  ?  It  was  evident  that 
the  Signorma  was  the  important  member  of  the  party-— from  Sicily 
too.    I  thought  of  Bazzi  and  smelt  a  rat. 

'^  Been  long  here>  the  Signorina,  Pippo  ?"  I  enquired  casually. 

**  No,  Signoi>e>  <mly  came  yesterday  ;  seemed  to  be  tired  with  tni- 
Telling — went  to  bed  early — ^not  breakfasted  yet." 

**  iuid  the  Signora,  her  mother/*  I  continued.  **  I  used  to  know  a 
fkmily  once  of  that  name,  if  I'm  not  mistaken ;  I  wonder  whether  ifs 
the  same  that  they  belong  to — tall,  thin,  middle-aged  lady,  eh?'' 

**Not  exactly,  Signore;  rather  short,  stout,  and  snu£ly;  wears  a 
yellow  wig,  and  takes  burnt  brandy  in  her  coflTee." 

**  In  fact,  bordering  on  the  madre  di  teatro,**  I  said,  looking  know- 
ingly  at  Pippo,  who,  without  a  word  in  reply,  winked  down  the  fore- 
finger of  his  left  hand  laid  along  his  nose,  and  rapidly  shook  the  index 
of  the  right  with  a  horizontal  morement  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  starting 
hack,  «*  Eceo  la  Signorina^**  he  cried,  as  a  Toice  from  the  second  story, 
like  that  of  a  full-lunged  lark,  showered  out  a  cadenza  of  intricate 
brilliancy,  and  winging  up  the  scale,  poised  on  the  topmost  note  in  a 
shake  of  perfect,  firm  vibration,  then  instantly,  with  folded  wings, 
dropped  to  earth  in  silence. 

**  Stop  a  moment,"  I  called  after  him,  as  he  was  hurrying  away. 
*(  Does  the  Signorina  seem  to  be  a  stranger  here  ?" 

*' Quite  so,  'cellenza — a  stranger  to  every  one  except  a  gentleman 
whom  she  expects  to  call,  but  whose  name  she  didn't  mention;  described 
him,  though,  as  something  like  your  excellency— tall,  graceful,  com* 
mandinff  figure." 

"Ah!  very  well,  Pippo — ^that  will  do."  He  vanished.  «'A  vwy 
smart,  intelligent  lad  that  waiter,"  thought  I,  as  I  sat  and  ruminated 
on  what  I  had  heard.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  syren  Salero  and 
the  bewitching  Bolbi  were  one  ?  Was  it  in  the  nature  of  things  that  I 
should  allow  the  question  to  remain  in  doubt  f  Yet  how  was  it  to  be 
solved?  What  excuse  had  I  for  presenting  myself  ?  An  idea  struck 
me — she  expects  some  one  to  call — perhaps  a  strangnr-— at  least  she 
did  not  mention  his  name, — Uke  me  in  appearance  I  Why  shouldn't  I 
go  in  the  character  of  her  expected  friend  ?  If  I  find  the  position  a 
ialse  one,  it's  only  to  beat  a  retreat  under  pretence  of  having  entered 
the  wrong  room :  at  any  rate  it's  worth  trying.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
and  summoned  Pippo. 

A  carefully-constructed  message,  composed  by  myself  and  rehearsed, 
with  the  artificial  aid  to  memory  of  a  five-franc  piece  in  his  palm,  by 
Pippo,  conveyed  to  the  signorina  the  desire  of  a  strange  gentleman  — 
name  unknown — ^to  pay  his  respects  to  her.  An  answer,  speedily  re- 
turned, brought  her  invitation  to  ascend,  and,  strong  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  noble  assurance,  up  I  went. 

A  half-opened  door  on  the  second  story  augured  well  for  the  ca- 
riosity my  ambassador  had  excited;  and  when,  reaching  it,  I  confronted 
the  flaxen-headed  "  dame  de  compagnie,"  as  I  at  once  set  her  down  to 
be,  there  ready  to  usher  me  in,  I  felt  that  I  must,  for  mere  credit's 
sake,  do  something  to  show  myself  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

No  sooner  had  I  entered  the  sitting-room  than  a  door  on  the  opposite 
side  was  thrown  open,  and  out  flew  as  sweet  a  Uttle  fissxri^w  ever  aet 
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the  hetri  of  a  snsotptibb  ceDtlcnum  flattering ;  tnudl,  elMtic  rmiBded 
anns ;  iMck  like  moulded  iyorj ;  ejes  of  polished  jet ;  tkia  tfatit-» 
ptrent  as  alabaster;  bair  that  hardlj  seemed  to  find  room  for  its  rich 
profdsion  on  the  prettj  childish  head* 

"Ah,  welcome,  signor  mio— you  hare  come  at  last.  Good  heaTens  I 
Am  I  deceiyedf"^— and  she  stopped  short  in  the  middle  (r{  the  room 
with  a  start  of  surprise-^'*  Yes— no— it  isn't  he." 

"Clearlj  not,"  thought  I.  "  I  wonder  whether  he  is  likely  to  make  his 
i^petrance  soon.  Neyer  mind — it's  worth  risking  being  kicked  down 
stairs  occasionally.  "  Pardon  a  stranger,  signora,"  I  continued  aloud, 
"  far  baring  taken  the  liberty  of  requesting  permission  to  disturb  yoa-— 
pardon,  a  thousand  times,  if  a  misdirection  has  caused  me  to  intrude  in 
a  manner  unauthorised ;  but  the  anxiety  inspired  in  me  by  hearing  a 
ydoe  just  now  that  I  thought  I  recognised  as  that  of  one  in  whom  I 
eamiot  but  take  a  deep  interest,  induced  me  to  addresa  myself  to  the 
qmrtment  ^m  which,  I  was  informed,  it  was  supposed  to  proceed. 
Accept,  I  b^  again,  the  sincerity  of  apology  with  which  I  retire  from 
&e  apparent  intrurion  of  having  sought  here  the  presence  of  the  Sig* 
nora  Marietta  Bolbi." 

Ohl  it  was  worth  suffering  all  consequences  to  see  the  look  she  gave 
me^ — ^half  alarm,  half  recognition. 

"  You  know  me  then — ^you  are  his  friend — you  have  come  from  him. 
Why  isn't  the  Signor  Sacchi  here  himself? — speak— *tell  me  all-^ia 
perfect  confidence — ^you  may." 

I  was  prepared  to  speak  with  any  desired  amount  of  confidence,  if  I 
(Jonld  only  get  a  hint  of  who  Saochi  was,  and  what  I  ought  to  say.  On 
the  subject  of  his  absence  1  might  have  indulged  in  a  great  many  beau- 
tifbl  sentiments  as  to  the  different  way  I'd  have  acted  in  his  place ;  but 
those  lai^  black  eyes  kept  looking  at  me  with  a  steadv  expression  that 
made  me  feel  I  had  better  keep  to  something  more  detfnite. 

**  Why,  as  to  his  absence,"  I  replied,  "  I  don't  know  that  I'm  em- 
powered to  speak  so  f\illv  as  1  could  wish.  I  rather  think  he  was  to 
explain  the  reason  himself  by  letter ;  but  the  post  is  so  uncertain  in 
tbese  parts.  Dear,  dear,  what  a  pity — gone  astray,  no  doubt ;  and  I, 
trusting  to  it,  never  thought  of  asking  Razri — I  should  say  Sacchi;  but 
perhaps  I'd  better  inquire  at  the  post-office  ;**  and  I  was  bowing  myself 
to  the  door  when  she  sprang  forward  and  laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

'*  Raaxi,  you  said,  Pietro  Razzi — Razzi  of  Palermo — and  you  his  friend 
—I  am  betrayed  —  ruined  —  lost !"  And  clasping  her  little  hands  upon 
her  forehead,  she  dropped  into  a  chair  in  an  attitude  of  grief  that  would 
have  touched  with  repentance  the  hypocrisy  of  a  crocodile.  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  "  The  friend  of  Razzi !  ^fo,  signora ;"  and  I  threw  myself 
on  my  kne^s. — "  Behold  at  your  feet  the  slave  of  Bolbi !  Yes,  dirine 
creature,"  I  continued,  *•  if  from  the  lips  of  Razzi  I  have  learued  an^ 
cletails  of  your  story,  wrong  me  not  by  thinking  that  I  could  regard  his 
interests  in  your  presence.  Say  that  you  forgive  the  innocent  decep- 
tion of  one  who  sympathizes  with  your  distress,  and  only  prays  to  prove 
his  truth  by  being  instrumental  iu  reliering  it.  Ami  the  man  to  lend 
myself  to  the  base  machinations  of  a  disappointed  adorer  ?  Never, 
never  J  to  dry  the  tears  of  beauty  be  my  task — to  win  a  smile  of  acknow- 
Iftd^ent  my  reward,"  and  a  smile' like  an  April  sunbeam  peeped 
oQt  between 'bet  fingers  at  the  fiow  of  my  eloquence.  ^         . 
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At  that  moment  a  knock  at  the  door  was  heard*  and  jumping  on  mr 
feet  at  what  I  concluded  must  be  the  announcement  of  his  arrival,  I 
began  to  consider  what  construction  he  might  put  upon  mj  presence. 
Mj  curiosity  on  that  point,  however,  wasn't  destined  to  be  gratified — 
it  was  merely  the  servant  bringing  in  a  letter -that  had  just  been  left  for 
the  Signorina  Salero.  Marietta  tore  it  open  and  devoured  its  contents^ 
while  Istood  by  mentally  cursing  the  interruption  that  had  brought  me 
up  vrith  a  jerk  'when  setting  on  so  beautifully. 

"  It  is  from  himself;  he  has  arrived ;  he  has  written  to  say  that  all 
will  be  ready ;  he  is  coming  to  assure  me  in  person ;  he  knows  not  ^et 
that  Bam  is  before  him.  I  dare  liot  send  him  word  without  incumng 
suspicion.  Pietro  will  be  sure  to  have  bribed  the  waiters,  and  set 
spies  on  Giulietta  (this  was  the  middle-aged  female,  addicted  to  snuff 
and  burnt  brandy) ;  and  yet  he  must  be  inmrmed.    What  am  I  to  do  V* 

It  was  precisely  the  occasion  for  me  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  my 
protestations.  *<If,"  said  I,  "in  offering  the  humble  assistance  of 
one,  whose  zeal  may  atone  for  want  of  abihty,  I  should  be  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  makine  happy  two  fond  hearts,  oh,  deny  me  not  the 
gratification,  adorable  Marietta,  of  so  meriting  a  place  in  your  r^ard." 

"  The  kind  consideration  of  a  noble  nature  makes  itself  felt  in  your 
words/'  she  replied.  "  Giulietta,  the  Signer  Inglese  has  undertaken  to 
see  to  the  settling  of  everything.  We  shall  owe  our  future— our  de- 
liverance from  the  persecution  of  Razzi  to  his  magnanimity." 

**  Generous  young  man,"  exclaimed  she  of  the  flaxen  wig,  **  receive 
our  thanks;"  and  she  made  preparations  for  bestowing  on  me  a 
maternal  hug,  which  I  dexterously  avoided  by  turning  to  Marietta  for 
further  instructions. 

"  This  letter,"  she  continued,  giving  me  one  she  had  just  vrritteiit 
**  will  explain  all  to  the  Signer  Sacchi.  He  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  your 
motives  with  gratitude ;  he  will  thank  you  in  both  our  names.  In  the 
letter  he  wrote  me,  he  appointed  an  hour  at  which  he  was  to  call  here, 
but  you  will  meet  him  before  it  arrives,  and  warn  him  of  the  risk  of  being 
seen  by  any  spy  of  Razzi's."  Spyl — I  rather  winced  at  the  word, 
"  Should  any  preparations  be  requisite  for  our  departure,  I  trust  to  your 
loyalty  to  assist  him  in  carrying  them  out ;  and  fvhen  hereafter  we 
meet,  as  I  hope  before  long  we  may,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  re- 
newing the  thanks  with  which  I  accept  the  welcome  offer  of  your  assis- 
tauce."  She  gave  me,  like  a  queen,  her  httle  hand  to  kiss;  and  in  a 
state  of  bewildered  emotion  I  found  the  door  closed  behind  me  as  I 
bowed  backward  toward  the  staircase.  While  descending  it  I  heard  peal 
upon  peal  of  laughter  proceeding  from  the  room  I  had  just  left ;  and  I 
could  distinauish  the  silver  ring  of  Marietta's  treble  mingled  with  the 
cracked  tinkle  of  Giulietta's  bass.  What  on  earth  were  they  laughing  at  ? 
What  on  earth  was  the  use  of  my  trying  to  guess  ?  The  natural  levity 
of  the  sex — the  pleasure  of  having  found  a  friend  in  need — any  reason 
or  none.  La  Bolbi  was  beautiful  enough  to  do  as  she  liked  without 
accounting  for  her  conduct.  I  reached  the  street^  and  began  to  think 
of  what  I  had  undertaken. 

Really  it  had  hardly  occurred  to  me  before,  but  on  reflection  I  could  not 
deny  that  I  might  have  acted  more  consistently.  If  I  met  my  fnend  of 
the  night  before,  now,  Razzi,  what  was  I  to  say  to  him  ?  and  would  he 
^  likely  to  consider  mj  account  of  the  visit  I  had  just  paid  satisfac* 
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tory  f  But  wbat  rig^t  had  he  to  count  on  me  originallj  ?  and  if,  not 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  risk,  he  chose  to  expose  mj  obliging  dispo- 
sitioa  to  the  battery  of  Bolbi's  eyes,  serve  him  right  in  the  result 
for  bong  so  ignorant  of  the  combustible  character  of  an  Irishman. 
Besides,  eren  assuming  for  a  moment  that  I  had  trifled  with  his  con- 
fidence, was  that  any  reason  for  proving  myself  such  a  deep-dyed  yillain 
as  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  that  tender  creature  whom  I  had  left 
famting  in  the  chair,  and  pinning  her  faith  on  the  execution  of  my 
promises  T  No,  Marietta,  superior  to  temptation  you  shall  find  me ;  not 
aH  the  sophistry  of  Razzi,  were  he  here  present,  should  avail  to  make 
me  deny  myself  the  eratification  of  deserving  a  smile  such  as  you  can 
bestow  on  the  uphol&r  of  devoted  constancy. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  two  o'clock,  and  the  hour  that  Sacchi  in  his  nota 
had  appointed  for  calling  being  four,  I  had  no  time  to  lose  in  making 
him  out,  and  performing  the  part  of  Marietta's  ckargi  cTqfairet. 
The  address  she  had  given  me  was  a  sort  of  general  refreshment  es- 
tablishment,  half  eMtaminei,  half  re§taurant,  near  the  Piazzi  d' Armi, 
whither  I  proceeded,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  round  the  comers,  ready  to 
make  f^ay  laterally  in  case  Razzi  came  in  view.  Fortune,  however, 
fiivonred  me,  and  reaching  the  door  I  dived  unobserved  into  the  interior 
of  the — by  courtesy  christened — cafe. 

The  national  places  of  public  resort,  in  every  country,  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  characteristics  of  their  frequenters*  In  France,  the 
looking-glasses,  gilding,  crimson  velvet,  and  glowing  dctme  de  comptoiTf 
CTntomiaing  the  light  and  pleasant  brilliancy  of  that  outward  life  that 
m  join  in  so  reactily,  and  beyond  which  so  few  strangers  succeed  in 
penetrating.  In  Germany,  the  heavy,  homelv  air  of  the  fittings,  the 
solid  style  of  adornment,  and  the  consistent  tobacco-clouds,  uniform  in 
thdr  deittity,  peculiar  to  ''  Vaterland,"  embodying  the  slow-moving, 
substantial,  ponderous  senius  of  those  who  there  seek  relief  from  revo- 
ladonaxy  rumours  and  Aesthetic  tribulations;  while  in  England  we 
need  only  contrast  the  dub-palaces  and  beer-houses  of  insular  growth, 
to  be  made  aware  of  the  great  gulf  placed  between  the  patrons  of  such 
pc^ly  opposite  attractions.  The  irregular,  picturesque,  individualised 
community  of  Italian  manners  was  accurately  enough  represented  by 
the  thoroughly  make>yourself-at-home  air,  the  jumbled  nature  of  the 
refreshments  served,  and  the  utter  disregard  to  uniformity  of  demeanour 
in  its  occupants,  characterising  the  '*  Ca£f^  Nazionale,"  with  the  in** 
terior  of  which  I  now  first  became  acquainted. 

Arresting  a  waiter  who  was  flying  back  from  delivering  a  pyramid  of 
tin-tq>ped  dishes  to  the  addresses  of  early  diners,  to  la^  in  a  stock  of 
ices,  absinthe,  and  cigars,  for  consumption  at  the  adjoining  tables, 
I  ordered  a  "  granita,"  and  told  him  to  find  out  for  me,  without  attracting 
attention  from  the  people  about,  if  one  certain  Sacchi  was  then  benefitting 
the  house  by  hb  custom.  With  an  air  of  elaborate  mystery,  that 
before  two  minutes  had  fixed  the  eyes  of  every  one  in  the  room  on  his 
movements,  the  fdlow  proceeded  to  open  a  whispering  negociation  with 
all  the  most  unlikely  people  present.  I  had  told  him,  on  the  strength 
of  Pippo's  remark  in  the  morning,  that  the  person  I  sought  was  some- 
thing like  myself  in  appearance;  and  he  immediately  besan,  as  if 
bent  on  proving  the  nullity  of  his  observing  faculties^  to  address  the 
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matt  iinIttor-lookin||;t  Uack^bMurdod,  eoiiically-h«t«enywned  indiTUaib  of 
the  companj ;  breaking  in  upon  the  ffroups  where  th^  sat,  like  Others 
of  the  Ked  Republic  met  in  council  to  eat  ices  wiUi  the  ehildrtn  of 
their  insurgent  family*  At  length,  when  I  was  on  the  point  of  des- 
pairingly beating  a  retreat,  as  I  watched  the  continued  rebuffs  of  mj 
missionaryi  there  started  up  from  behind  a  pillar  near  which  the  waiter 
was  at  the  moment  standing,  a  roan  who  had  overheard  the  questioQ 
addressed  to  a  party  sitting  at  the  table  next  him. 

^<  Where  is  the  gentleman  who  wishes  to  see  the  Signor  Sacchi  V*  I 
Qould  not  distinguish  the  words,  but  I  felt  they  were  to  that  effect,  as 
the  waiter  turned  round  and  indicated  me  to  the  person  in  question,  whoss 
retiring  disposition  wouldn't  allow  him  to  approach  till  he  had  inspected 
me  carefully  from  behind  the  pillar  where  he  again  ensconced  himself. 
The  result  being,  I  presume,  satisfiuitory,  he  came  up  and  accosted  ms 
with  a  bowing  remark,  that  he  was  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
learning  what  the  Signor  Saoohi  could  do  for  my  service.  I  was  do* 
lighted  to  have  found  my  man;  though  certainly  Pippo's  mode  of 
interpreting  Marietta's  description  of  the  goitleman's  appearanoo 
didn't  say  much  for  his  discrimination,  nor  dul  the  reality  before  ms 
bear  any  very  high  testimony  to  the  taste  of  the  charmmg  Marietta 
herself.  Muddy-yellow  cheeks,  with  dose-cropped  whiskers  fringing 
them,  like  a  skin  of  parchment  in  a  mourning  border ;  evident  eeonom  j 
in  the  articles  of  soap  and  linen ;  manners  that  oscillated  from  suspi* 
cious  reserve  to  swag^ring  familiarity-Hiorely  these  were  not  the  im«- 
pressions  of  my  appearance  that  an  observer  would  carry  away  with 
him;  surely  these  were  not  the  seductions  that  should  have  made  th« 
capricious  Bolbi  drive  Raszi  to  despair.  The  less  attractive  however 
the  man,  the  more  meritorious  my  conduct.  I  took  him  aside,  and, 
delivering  the  letter  Marietta  had  charged  me  with,  informed  him  of  the 
risk  of  encountering  his  rival  (which  seemed,  by  common  consent^ 
accepted  as  a  thing  to  be  avoided  under  any  circumstances),  should  be 
visit  the  Albergo  di  san  Martino,  and  offered  mj  services,  as  I  had 
promised,  to  assist  him  in  expediting  the  departure  of  himself  and  the 
beautiful  creature  who  was  waiting  to  fly  with  him  from  Milan.  He 
read  the  letter  attentively  twice  through  with  a  puszled  air,  as  if  he  found 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  it,  and  with  a  businesslike  want  of 
enthusiasm  that  made  me  feel  read^  [to  quarrel  with  him  on  the  spot. 
At  last  he  seemed  to  have  satisfied  himself,  and  turning  to  me,  expreued 
copiously  his  acknowledgments.  In  the  case  of  a  friend  soch  as  I  had 
shown  myself,  he  said,  it  would  be  an  injurious  insult  on  his  part  to 
fillow  any  further  mystery  to  remidn  between  us ;  he  would,  therefore^ 
freely  acknowledge  that  Uiere  were  reasons  whieh  made  it  desirable  for 
him  to  avoid  the  risk  of  recognition  by  the  aforesaid  Rassi ;  nay,  if  pos* 
sible,  to  avoid  showing  himself  abroad  at  all  during  the  short  time  he 
purposed  remaining  in  the  town ;  and  if  I  would  undertake  the  trouble 
Of£  visiting  the  police^ffioe,  for  the  procuring  of  the  necessary  passport 
signatures,  and  the  diligence-office  to  take  |Haoes  for  Turin  in  his  name, 
his  gratitude  no  less  than  that  of  Marietta's  should  be  mine  till 
death. 

I  wasn't  much  moved  by  the  accession  to  my  reward  implied  in  the 
prospect  (tf  his  fevonrable  considwation ;  but  La  Bolbi's  eyt$  aroee  before 
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my  mnd,  and  forth  I  went  to  leek  ihe  passport  and  diligenot  depart* 
raents. 

As  a  teat  of  human  patienee^  I  don't  know  of  anj  process  more  nn« 
ftiHng  than  that  of  doing  antechamber  m  the  precincts  of  an  Italian 
pdice-office,  espedallj  if  the  object  in  Tiew  be  the  procuring  of  some* 
thing  which  interests  yourself  personallj,  more  than  any  of  the  autho* 
rities  yoa  have  to  apply  to.     In  general,  the  foreign  tourist  or  even 
resident  is  exempt  from   the  personal  infliction  of  these  ceremonies ; 
they  are    undergone  yicariously  by  a  race   of  commissionaires   and 
vaieU^e^laee^  between  whom  and  the  authorities  an  understanding  no 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  charges  made,  and  their  respectiTe  shares  of  the 
phmder  ao  obtained  from  trayellers.     My  own  belief  is,  that  the  com* 
missionaire  puts  your  passport  in  his  pocket,  keeps  it  the1*e  two  days, 
and  then  returns  it  with  a  sanded  scrawl  of  his  own  manufacture  added 
to  the  prenous  hieroglyphics  on  its  back.    You  pay  him  a  certain  sum, 
which  he  and  the  police  divide,  and  the  agents  oif  the  latter  throughout 
the  kingdom,  recognising  the  stamp  of  official  unintelligibility,  acknow- 
ledge  your  claim  to  go  unmolested.    I  was  now,  howerer,  violating 
one  of  the  privileges  of  m  estabHshed  class,  by  attempting  to  do  in 
pCTSon  what  its  members  were  entitled  to  do  for  me  by  deputy,  and  I 
was,  consequently,  to  be  exposed  to  the  full  rigour  of  offidsl  formaUty, 
exercised  in  my  case  partly  to  show  the  sense  entertained  by  the  clerks 
of  my  poor  spirit  in  consenting  to  do  myself  anything  that  I  could  hare 
got  done  by  another,  and  partly  to  mark  their  indignation  at  being 
obliged  to  perform  something  themselves  for  the  money  they  were  aboot 
to  make  me  pay.  So  up  and  down  I  went,  by  staircases  and  passages,  from 
room  to  room,  the  localities  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  selected  with 
a  view  to  their  utmost  possible  remoteness  from  each  other ;  inasmuch 
ts  the  work  to  he  done  necessitating  thus  visiting  them  all,  it  was  desir- 
able to  make  the  task  as  unpleasant  as  possible  to  any  one  who  should 
be  rash  enough  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  place  for  himself.    At 
last,  however,  I  got  eveiything  settled  by  dint  of  constant  pay,  and  co- 
pioua  assertions  of  the  intimate  terms  on  whidi  I  and  Sacehi  might  be 
considered  as  Uving,  which  entitled  me  to  act  as  his  Mer  ego,  his  friend  i 
be  being  prevented  by  pressing  indisposition  from  operating  in  person. 
To  the  diligence-office  I  went  next,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  three  places  for  Turin,  the  diligence  being  to  start  at  nine  o'clock 
that  night.     Hot  and  hurried,  back  I  rushed  to  Bacchi,  told  him  what 
I  had  done,  left  him  in  the  middle  of  a  speech  of  gratitud^  composed 
principally,  it  struck  me,  of  extracts  from  classical  poets,  and  ofiF  I  flew 
to  impress  upon  the  seductive  Bolbi,  for  whose  sole  sake  I  had  exerted 
mysehP  throughout,  how  that  the  consolation  of  acting  in  her  service 
alone  mitigated  the  despair  with  whioh  I  found  myself  furthering  her 
departure. 

**  Once  across  the  frontier  we  are  safe,  and  safe  through  your  exer- 
tions :  how  shall  I  ever  thank  you  V  she  exclaimed,  as  I  announced 
the  preparations  completed  for  leaving  Milan  that  night.  The  hope  ai 
continmng  to  hold  a  place  in  her  memory,  I  assured  her,  was  ample 
recompense.  The  afternoon  went  quickly  by,  evening  found  me  at  her 
dde,  and  at  a  quarter  to  nine  we  stood  together  in  the  yard  of  the 
dihgenoe-officer     The  meeting  between  her  and  Saochi  I  prefarred 
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omitting  to  witness ;  so,  turning  aside,  I  appeared  to  be  engrossed  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  dusty,  rickettj  vehicle  labelled  *'  Florence/'  standing 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  I  saw  him  advancing 
towards  her,  and  did  not  join  them  till  the  hand  of  the  clock  was  on  the 
stroke  of  nine.  As  Marietta  was  getting  into  the  carriage,  she  stopped 
short,  turned  back,  and,  running  up  to  me,  caught  one  of  mj  hands 
pressinglj  between  her  two  soft  little  palms,  while,  looking  into  my  face 
with  eyes  moistened  with  emotion,  in  hurried,  trembling  tones,  very 
different  from  the  lark-hke  warble  I  had  heard  in  the  morning,  she 
said,  "  BeHeYC  me,  I  am  sincerely  grateful.  Even  when  you  know  all, 
don't  blame  me  too  much.  I  couldn't  thank  you  better,  perhaps  not 
so  well,  had  you  acted  as  you  have  done  under  any  other  drcumstanoes. 
Farewell!"    " 

The  carriage-door  was  closed,  a  grin  from  Sacchi  wasted  on  me,  and 
the  diligence  round  the  corner,  before  I  ihad  recovered  the  effect  of  her 
parting  words.  "Know  all  —  blame  her!*'  What  should  I  blame 
her  for  ?  Blame  myself,  very  hkely,  for  being  a  fool,  when  I  came  to 
look  calmly  on  what  I  had  done,  or  blame  Razzi  for  wanting  to  shoot 
me,  as  he  probably  would  ;  but  her  —  oh  !  she  was  a  privileged  being. 
I  walked  home  in  a  melancholy  mood  that  evening,  avoided  the  opera, 
eschewed  society,  and  went  early  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  having  got  up  at  a  correspondingly  early  lionr, 
I  was  slowly  dressing,  and  meditating  whether  I  hadn't  better  sever,  for 
the  present,  the  connexion  between  myself  and  Milan,  when  a  noise  of 
unusual  chattering  in  the  court-yard  below  attracting  my  attention,  I 
looked  out  and  saw  the  Milanese  servant  attached  to  my  person  in  hot 
altercation  with  one  of  a  semi-military  body  who  appeared  to  be  occa* 
pying  the  premises. 

*'But  I  tell  you,"  protested  Luigi,  "his  excellency  isn't  up  yet." 

"We'll  prevail  upon  him,  I've  no  doubt,  to  get  out  of  bed," 
answered  the  leader  of  the  police  party,  for  such  I  recognised  them  to 
be ;  and  taking  no  further  heed  of  Luigi's  remonstrances,  up  he  came 
direct  to  my  door.  On  my  opening  it,  he  started  back,  and  looked  at 
me  suspiciously,  pausing  before  he  advanced,  but  probably  seeing 
nothing  particularly  formidable  in  the  shaving-brush  with  which  I  was 
armed,  he  stepped  in,  and  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  desired  me 
to  consider  myself  his  prisoner. 

That  I  was  astonished,  I  needn't  say  —  a  prisoner  —  I,  an  English- 
man —  and  what  for  ? 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  finish  your  dressing  in  five  minutes,  or  come  as 
you  are,"  was  all  the  answer  vouchsafed  to  my  inquiries.  The  tone  was 
offensive,  but  peremptory.  To-day  for  submission,  tomorrow  for  ven- 
geance !  I  dressed  and  bade  him  lead  on.  His  myrmidons,  one  on 
each  side,  the  remainder  following,  escorted  me  through  the  streets, 
nearly  empty  at  that  hour,  he  in  advance  leading  the  party,  till  we 
arrived  at  a  large  building  that  I  knew  to  be  attached  to  the  Council 
of  War,  within  the  walls  of  which,  as  I  had  been  informed  only  two 
days  before,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  siege  imposed  upon  the  city, 
was  a  permanent  court-martial  established,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
tribunal  were  referred  all  cases  of  state  offences,  conspiracies,  poHtical 
crimes,  &c»,  in  fact  those  grave  matters,  a  conyiotion  of  participation 
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in  wiucfa  was  equivalent  to  a  notice  that  the  State  undertook  to  super- 
intend the  arrangement  of  all  details  connected  with  your  funeral. 

I  was  ushered  into  a  hare,  window-harred  apartment,  where,  after 
midei]^ing  the  indignity  of  a  search,  and  being  informed  that  in  two 
boon  I  should  be  brought  up  for  what  they  called  "  preliminary  exa- 
minatioo,"  I  was  left  locked  up  alone. 

Fkasant,  certainly !  and  not  even  allowed  to  learn  what  it  was  all 
about.  Two  hours  before  the  preliminary  examination  was  to  come 
off,  and  ^et  not  a  word  said  to  explain  the  atrocity  of  their  conduct,  not 
eren  a  hmt  thrown  out  as  to  any  intention  of  providing  breakfast  for  a 
starring  prisoner,  cut  off  from  bis  own  resources.  Was  it  their  policy 
to  reduce  me  to  a  state  of  unresisting  weakness  before  encountering  the 
discipline  of  military  law  ?  or,  good  Lord !  was  this  the  place  where 
tbej  fed  people  on  bread  and  water  ?  Ugh  !  I  shuddered  at  the  thought, 
and  looked  nervously  at  the  door,  almost  expecting  to  see  a  wicket 
opened  for  the  admission  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  jug  of  water,  as  my 
ration  for  the  day.  Nothing,  however,  occurred  to  disturb  the  mono- 
tony of  the  hours  that  must  have  elapsed,  till  the  clank  of  arms  in  the 
passage,  and  the  creakmg  of  bolts  at  my  door,  prepared  me  for  the  sight 
of  two  Croats  and  a  corporal,  inviting  me  to  accompany  them. 

Judging  from  the  turns  and  twists,  the  circular  passages  and  vaulted 
corridors,  the  stairs  I  went  up  and  those  I  went  down,  my  conductors 
most  have  treated  me  to  a  tour  of  the  prison,  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
me  with  a  salutary  awe  before  ushering  me  into  the  presence  of  the 
pleading  genius  of  the  place.  When  they  had  travelled  about  long 
epou^,  they  stopped  at  a  door  where  there  was  another  ugly,  flat-nosed 
▼iUain  like  themselves  on  guard,  and  motioning  me  to  enter,  in  I  went, 
to  find  myself  in  a  room  not  much  larger  or  more  cheerful  than  the  one 
1  had  been  taken  from,  but  more  liberally  furnished,  at  least  in  the 
vtides  of  office-stools  and  writing-desks.  In  general  arrangements  it 
hoie  a  strong  family-likeness  to  the  orderly-room  of  the  Killaneatem 
Fencibles,  such  as  I  remembered  having  seen  it  in  Ballvragget,  when 
presided  over  by  that  swaggering  imposter  M'Craw ;  and  in  the  chair 
of  dignity  facing  me,  sat  a  semi-military  looking  hero,  forcibly  remind- 
ing me  of  the  ^lant  major.  The  same  grand  parade  about  nothing  ; 
tbesame  severe  assumption  of  martial  state  in  addressing  his  clerks,  as 
^  be  was  dictating  a  dispatch ;  the  same  petrifying  austerity  of 
iiumner  to  me,  as  that  with  which  I  recollected  hearing  M'Craw  strike 
^mr  into  the  soul  of  a  newly-enlisted  bog-trotter,  for  having  been  seen 
anile  from  barracks,  escorting  barefoot  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
io  a  country  walk,  his  ammunition-boots  swinging  at  his  back,  instead 
pf decorously  coming  his  toes;  '* disgracing  the  service  and  scandal- 
^  public  decency,"  as  the  major  remarked.  In  a  composite  tongue 
tbat  scom^  to  be  German,  and  failed  to  be  French,  the  dignitary,  who 
shewed  to  correspond  to  our  police  magistrate  at  home,  informed  me 
tbat  he  was  about  to  take  the  informations  upon  which  I  was  to  be 
brought  to  trial  the  next  day,  and  that  I  had  better  listen  to  the  charges, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  with  my  defence.  If  I  wished  to  make  any 
remarks  when  the  evidence  was  concluded,  I  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  or 
I  might  hold  my  tongue  till  the  following  day,  whichever  I  pleased, 
fcdeed,  his  tone  implied  that  I  might  as  well  save  all  parties  trouble 
^y  economisiug  my  observations,  unless  I  was  disposed  to  anticipate  the 
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Batural  result  of  the  trial,  bj  making  a  fall  confession  of  mj  guilt  at 
once. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  politeness,  and  intimating  that  I  should  be 
glad,  for  curiosity's  sake,  to  hear  what  I  had  done,  he  ordered  the  oaae 
to  proceed. 

The  first  thing  was  to  read  a  deposition  purporting  to  be  a  narratiTe 
of  all  mj  doings  and  sayings  since  the  hour  of  my  first  setting  foot  in 
Milan.  It  bore  the  sort  of  resemblance  to  them  that  a  nightmare  copy 
of  a  Lord  Mavor^s  dinner  bears  to  the  original ;  the  facts  were  repre* 
sented,  but  the  details  so  distorted  as  to  make  it  hard  for  in«  '  to 
recognise  them.  In  this  document  was  set  forth  at  length,  hoisr 
that,  being  an  Englishman,  and  afflicted  with  the  curse  of  looomotioii 
hke  the  rest  of  my  countrymen,  I  had  first  aroused  the  sumicion  of 
the  authorities  by  lingering  and  loitering  about  the  town  without  any 
apparent  oUect,  instead  of  booking  myself  the  day  but  one  afler  my 
arrival  for  Florence  or  Venice,  as  was  customary  and  to  be  expeoted. 
The  second  count  of  the  indictment  ran,  that  whereas,  being  bounci 
to  frequent  the  hotels  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  rightly-organized  Britona, 
I  had  perversely  chosen  to  seek  out  for  my  patronage  those  of  bx^ 
Italian  and  national  reputation,  a  closer  surveiUanoe  of  my  conduct  waa 
deemed  necessary.  The  specification  of  my  offences  went  on  to  relate 
that  on  one  occasion  I  had  been  observed  holding  a  long  conversalioa 
with  a  Savoyard  boy,  professionally  connected  with  monkeys  and  white 
mice.  That  on  another  day  of  given  date  I  had  addressed  with  an  air  <^ 
warm  interest  a  damsel  whose  ostensible  pursuit  was  collecting  coppers 
in  a  tambourine  attached  to  the  partnership  of  a  barrel-organ.  Thakt  on 
a  third  occasion  I  had  made  myself  conspicuous  in  a  place  of  public 
resort — to  wit,  the  cafe  of  the  Cova — by  accosting  and  talking  confi- 
dentially  to  a  native,  the  colours  of  whose  necktie  indicated  a  revolution- 
ary disposition.  All  these,  however,  were  mere  preambles  leading  op 
to  the  climax  of  the  crime  with  which  I  was  charged.  The  public  pix>* 
secutor*s  deputy,  who  conducted  the  present  part  of  the  case,  paused 
at  this  point  and  looked  at  me,  as  if  to  ask,  was  I  obdurate  enough  to 
resist  the  accumulative  evidence  of  guilt  idready  brought  home?  but 
seeing  me  impenitent,  he  rustled  his  brief  angrily,  and  entered  oa  the 
main  matter  of*  accusation. 

It  was  well  known,  he  said,  what  efforts  were  continually  made 
by  demagogues  and  agitators  to  tamper  with  the  natural  loyalty  of  bis 
Imperial  Majesty's  Italian  subjects.  It  was  no  secret  w^nce  issued 
these  propagandists  of  rebellion,  or  in  what  asylum  they  found  refu^ 
when  resting  from  their  labours.  A  country  that  he  blushed  to  cmll 
Italian,  a  monarch  who  had  compromised  his  position  in  the  august 
federation  of  sovereigns,  would  occur  to  all.  From  the  city  of  Turin  { 
emanated  those  pestilential  influences  that  crept  forth  periodically  to 
bUght  and  poison  the  purity  of  Italy's  political  atmosphere. 

A  groan  of  assent,  and  a  general  look  in  my  direction  to  see  if  I  was 
beginning  to  be  sensible  of  what  a  desperate  villain  I  was,  testified  to  ^ 
the  effect  of  thb  appeal.    Tlie  orator  wiped  his  brow  and  proceeded— « 

^*  But  if  our  horror  and  reprobation  be  excited  bv  hearing  of  such 
poceedings  in  neighbouring  states,  what  words  shall  express  our  ab« 
norrence  of  those  who,  introducing  themselves  under  the  guiae  of  a 
friendly  nationality,  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  unsuspecting  bost^ 
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porntiiig  the 'very  softfces  of  kindneBs  to  the  eostenaneeof  a  renomoiis 
TitiU^  ?  Let  the  eoneoienoe  of  the  accused  bear  witneu  to  the  truth  of 
vfaat  I  tmy ;  let  the  eoiiTiction  of  his  haTmg  been  unmasked  strike  home 
to  him  when  the  name  of  *  Sacchi  *  is  heard.  Yes,  in  the  Caf^  Nasionak^ 
at  the  hoar  ^  half*past  two  yesterday — ah,  he  starts — ^he  winoes — see- 
the effort  to  conceal  his  guilt  no  longer  avaib )  he  httle  thought  such 
q>eedT  diaeoTerj  to  be  at  hand.  In  that  spot — at  that  hour— what  took 
placet     I  will  tell  jou. 

"A  stranger  entors — he  belieres  himself  unknown.  With  assumed 
indiffisreiioe  he  calls  for  refreshmentt  and  inquires  of  the  waiter  as  to 
the  presance  of  one  Sacdii.  His  demeanour  betrays  an  anxiety  to 
cseiq>e  notiee  ;  but  already  the  ubiquitous  eye  of  justice  is  upon  mm  ( 
his  morements  are  watched.  He  and  his  acccompUce  meet — ^letters 
are  inter^ianged—- they  converse  long  and  earnestly.  On  separating,  the 
man  I  speak  of  hastens  to  the  proper  offices,  with  a  passport  drawn  up 
m  the  name  of  Sacchi,  ready  signed  for  Turin,  and  only  wanting  the 
ksft  riad  of  the  police  to  make  it  valid.  The  danger  of  seeking  this  in 
person  his  oonfeoerate  is  aware  of,  and  avoids.  From  the  Cafd  Nasionale  to 
the  passport-office,  from  the  passport  to  the  diligence-offioe^  where 
|daees  are  secured  for  Turin  \  back  asain,  and  occupying  himself  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  interests  of  his  friend-— that  the  sacred  name 
of  friendahip  should  be  profaned  by  such  wretches  !-*-and  finally,  at 
Bine  o'clock  at  night,  wishing  him  a  successful  journey.  Such  are  the 
proceedings  of  this  man. 

^  I  omit  noticing  the  part  played  by  two  female  partners  in  the  con« 
iptracy.  They,  with  the  so-odled  Sacchi,  were  already  beyond  the 
reach  of  justice  before  the  truth  was  discovered.  It  was  not  till  an 
esriy  hour  this  morning  that  a  paper,  forgotten  in  his  lodgings  by 
Sacchi,  being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  a  clue  was 
sflbrded  to  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner — for,  that  he  was  the  stranger 
whose  acts  I  have  been  detailing,  I  scarce  need  say.  But  the  man 
whom  he  met  by  appointment^Uie  man.  whose  passport  was  signed, 
and  place  secured,  by  his  intervention — the  man  whom  he  acted  for  till 
the  moment  of  seeing  him  safe  out  of  Milan — who  was  he  7  This  paper 
answers— *part  of  a  letter,  torn  up,  but  signed  with  his  real  signature^ 
It  shows  that  the  man  who,  under  the  name  of  Sacchi,  has  escaped,  was 
Done  other  than  he  of  whose  probable  presence  in  Milan  the  police  were 
wdl  aware<— the  notorious,  the  infamous,  the  incendiary — Maszinit 
Haasini ! — I  say  no  more.  The  arch-conspirator  is  safe ;  there  stands 
his  accomplice." 

A  murmur  of  applause  greeted  his  conclusion  as  the  speaker  sat  down ; 
and  the  paper  he  produced,  being  handed  from  one  to  another  of  the 
officials,  was  inspected  with  cautious  curiosity.  As  a  matter  of  favour 
they  allowed  me  to  look  at  it,  exhibiting  the  damning  evidence  of  my 
guilt  in  the  shape  of  a  scrap  of  note-paper,  containing  a  line  or  two 
of  unimportant  matter,  in  a  nearly  illegible  hand,  concluding  with  a 
floarishy  paraphe  purporting  to  be  a  signature  which,  by  the  experts 
of  the  office,  was  pronoun<^  unequivocally  Maazini ;  but  which,  by 
an  unbiassed  examiner,  might  have  been  held  good  as  equally  available 
for  anything  from  Marathon  to  Mexico. 

**  Has  the  accused  anything  to  say  7"  inquired  the  chief  officer.  *'  It 
ia  BoW  optkmal  with  him  to  da  so  or  not." 
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"Which  means,  I  presume/*  replied  I,  "that  anything  I  say,  if 
against  myself,  ^iii  he  taken  down,  and,  if  favourahle,  taken  no  notice  of. 
Thank  you ;  that  bebg  the  case,  I  shall  reserve  my  defence  for  to- 
morrow." 

^  "  Remove  the  prisoner ;  and  let  him  he  prepared  to  appear  before  the 
Council  of  War  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock.** 

I  was  escorted  out  hy  my  Croat  guardians,  and  marched  hack  to  my 
cell. 

What  on  earth  was  it  all  ahout  ?  Had  I  been  engaged  in  a  lore  plot 
or  a  conspiracy  ?  Was  Sacchi  Mazzini,  and  Marietta  his  creature  ? 
What  of  Razzi,  too  ?  Was  he  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  had  I  been 
made  a  cat's-paw*  off  Was  Mazzini  bound,  by  his  compact  with  the 
powers  of  darkness,  to  ensure  safety  for  himself  bv  periodically  produciiig 
an  innocent  victim  as  a  substitute,  and  had  the  lot  fallen  on  me  ? 

Woman — woman  I — many's  the  scrape  IVe  got  into  for  the  sake  of 
YOU,  but  this  promises  to  be  the  last  and  worst.  She  couldn't  have 
known  it,  or  she'd  never  have  taken  leave  of  me  so  tenderly.  Tet, 
Marietta,  let'me  think — what  were  your  parting  words  ?  "  Even  when 
you  know  all,  don't  blame  me  too  much.'*  Is  it  possible  ?  Was  she 
aware  of  the  risk  that  I  was  ignorant  of;  and  did  she  intend  to  conrey 
that  she  was  very  sorry,  but  really  couldn't  help  it  ?  To  be  deceived 
in  one  whom  I  so  trusted — I  felt  quite  sorry  for  tne  good  opinion  of  her 
I'd  lost.  Yes,  she  must  have  done  it  designedly.  As  to  Sacchi,  or 
Mazzini,  or  whoever  he  was,  if  ever  I  caught  sight  of  his  yellow 
skin  again  I'd  break  every  bone  in  his  body.  Much  chance  I  had  of 
meeting  him,  though,  if  the  course  of  justice  ran  as  smoothly  in  my 
case  as  I*d  been  given  to  understand  it  generally  did  in  these  parts — 
tried  at  twelve — sentenced  at  one — shot  at  two— that  was  the  regulation 
programme. 

What  was  I  to  sav  in  my  defence  ?    That  I'd  smoked  a  cigar  the 

Erevious  evening  with  a  stranger  named  Razzi ;  that  out  of  regard  for 
im,  I'd  made  the  acquaintance  next  day  ^f  a  young  lady  whom  I'd  never 
seen  before,  called  Boibi ;  and  that  from  a  tender  affection  for  her,  I*d 
sought  out  and  attached  myself  to  the  interests  of  a  third  person,  wholly 
imknown,  but  whose  name,  I  was  informed,  was  Sacchi.  A  likely  story, 
indeed !  Perfectly  true,  to  be  sure,  but  that  didn't  make  it  the  least 
more  credible.  If  Razzi  was  to  be  found,  certainly  he  might  confirm 
the  accuracy  of  part  of  it ;  but  after  the  way  I'd  behaved  to  him  I  felt 
indisposed  to  seek  his  assistance.  No,  it  would  be  a  shabby  thing  to  do 
—if  I  was  to  be  shot,  I'd  die  like  a  gentleman. 

A  meagre  allowance  of  food  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  bed 
of  sacking  furnished  at  night,  and  a  wretched  breakfast  administered 
the  following  morning,  were  the  only  incidents  that  broke  the  horrible 
sameness  of  the  long  period  of  suspense,  till  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day 
after  my  arrest.  I  was  then  warned  to  get  ready,  as  the  hour  of  my 
trial  was  come. 

*  How  I  scrutinised  the  faces  of  my  judges,  as  they  sat,  three  in  number, 
behind  their  table  of  office !  There  was  a  more  strictly  military  air  about 
everything  to-day  than  had  been  apparent  yesterday — a  more  unmis- 
takeably  business-like  look  in  the  appearance  of  the  performers.  It 
was  the  play,  after  the  dress-rehearsal. 
In  the  middle  seat,  as  president  of  the  tribunal,  sat  a  vp^x^  sharp- 
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fettored,  smooth^haTed  general  officer,  flanked  on  either  aide  by  a 
joooger  member  of  the  court,  yellow-moustacbed  and  deferentiaL  I 
taw  at  once  that  these  latter  were  mere  dummies,  and  that  with  the  old 

fmtleman  in  the  centre  alone  rested  my  fate.    On  him  alone,  therefore, 
ooDtinaed  to  look  with  interest 

His  dose-cat,  grizzled  hair  and  moustache,  his  erey  uniform  and 
smooth  skin,  on  neither  of  which  was  a  wrinkle  Tisibfe,  gave  him  much 
the  appearance  of  a  clipped  badger ;  and  as  he  ordered  me  with  a 
jpick,  noarse  grunt,  to  stand  forward,  I  felt  mj  hopes  of  impartial 
justice  sink  to  zero. 

The  charge  against  me  was  stated  more  concisely  that  on  the  previous 
day,  but  to  the  same  purpose.  Eridence  was  given  of  the  different  state- 
ments made — the  hieroglyphic  signature  produced — and  there  was  the 
case  for  the  prosecution,  for  me  to  meet  if  I  could,  if  not,  to  take  the 
consequences. 

*  **  Had  I  anything  to  say  ?"  To  be  sure  I  had— everything  to  say. 
Bid  they  suppose  I  was  not  going  to  protest  against  their  tyranny  ? 
Did  they  imagine  an  Irishman  was  to  acquiesce  tacitly  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  law  ?     I  began — 

"  In  the  cause  of  international  justice — ^in  the  name  of  all  the  rights 
inherited  by  a  free-born  Briton '* 

"  Keep  to  the  charge,  and  disprove  it,  if  you  can,''  snapped  out  the 
hero  of  the  badgery  clip. 

"The  cham  V*  I  cned  warmly,  exasperated  at  having  my  eloquence 
cut  short.  "  What  is  it  ? — an  absurdity.  What  evidence  is  there  to  sup- 
port it  T     None.*' 

"  That's  for  us  to  decide — not  you.'* 

"  What  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  identity  of 
Secchi  with  Mazzini?  The  latter  has  been  described  over  and  over 
again,  in  your  own  journals,  as  a  totally  different  person  in  appearance 
£rom  the  man  ^ou  now  say  he  is." 

^  His  disguises  are  infinite,  his  ingenuity  diabolic,"  was  all  the  notice 
taken  of  ray  objection,  with  the  calm  superiority  of  an  old  hand  silencing 
a  young  practitioner's  triumph  at  the  discovery  of  a  mare's-nest. 

"  Then,  granting  Sacchi  to  be  Mazzini,  or  any  one  you  please,  what  is 
there  to  show  that  I  knew  anything  of  his  aliases  ?  It  was  simply  in  the 
execution  of  a  friendly  promise,  made  to  a  lady,  that  I  became  acquainted 
vith  him  at  all,  and  I  never  heard  him  spoken  of  except  by  the  one  name." 

"  Your  pertinacious  assertions  of  innocence  are  worthless.  Have  you 
any  evidence  to  produce  ?  Say  yes  or  no,  and  don't  waste  the  time  of 
the  Court." 

What  a  hurry  the  old  tyrant  was  in !  "  Evidence ! — there's  not  a  man 
except  Razzi  knows  anything  about  the  facts,  and  he  not  much." 

"  Who's  Razzi  ?"  inquired  he  sharply. 

In  order  to  answer  him,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  the  whole  story  as  it 
occurred,  from  my  meeting  Razzi  in  the  Cova  garden,  to  my  seeing  Sacchi 
off  in  the  Turin  diligence,  and  a  very  confused  jumble  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  heavy  inteUects  of  the  warriors  who  heard  me.  Indeed, 
by  this  time,  I  was  myself  heartily  ashamed  of  the  whole  affair. 

'<  Is  this  Razzi  to  be  found  T  inquired  the  chief  inquisitor,  turning  to 
one  of  the  orderly  clerks. 

VOL, -I.  V    ^  I 
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"Search  was  made  for  him,  your  Excenency,  as  soon  as  be  was 
kAOwn  to  he  implicated  in  the  case,  hut  it  was  found  that  he  had 
suddenly  left  his  lodgings  yesterday,  on  hearine  the  cause  of  the  pri- 
soner's arrest,  and  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of." 

"  I  thought  as  much,"  replied  my  judge.  "  Prisoner,  your  attempted 
defence  only  aggravates  the  guilt  of  which  no  one  can  entertain  a  doubt. 
It  is  evident  that  this  Razzi,  of  whom  you  speak  as  a  possible  witness  in 
your  behalf,  is  himself  a  partner  in  your  criminal  proceedings,  and 
that,  taking  alarm  at  your  apprehension,  he  has  sought  safetv  in  fligHt. 
The  ridiculous  account  of  your  conduct,  moreover,  that  you  fcave  given^ 
is  unworthy  of  serious  attention.  We  can  look  at  it  in  no  other  ligbt 
than  that  of  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  this  Court;  It  will  be  much 
better  for  you  to  throw  aside  all  these  false  pretences  at  once,  and  take 
the  only  course  that  yet  remains  to  offer  a  chance  of  safety.  Bj  a 
prompt  and  full  confession  of  all  details  connected  with  the  conspiracy 
of  which  you  are,  no  doubt,  a  member,  yoiJr  life  may  possibly  be  spared. 
It  will  entirely  depend  on  the  value  of  the  information  you  give  whetber 
such  shall  be  the  case  or  not ;  but  should  you  prove  the  sincerity  of 
your  repentance  in  the  way  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  I  may,  perhaps, 
hold  out  the  prospect  of  mere  imprisonment  for  life ;  or  even,  in  the 
event  of  your  being  able  to  bring  the  accomplices  of  your  crimes  to 
justice,  the  mitigated  penalty  of  fifteen  years  in  a  fortress." 

Imprisonment  for  Ufe,  if  I  perjured  myself — fifteen  years  in  a  fortress, 
if  I  thereby  contributed  to  getting  somebody  else  shot  —  in  default  of 
either,  myself  and  a  firiug-party  to  stand  vis-a-vis  in  an  hour.  Very 
good  ;  so  be  it.  1*11  let  them  see  that  an  Irish  gentleman  can  look  death  in 
the  face  without  flinching.  I  stood  up  and  fixed  my  eye  on  the  badgerer. 

"  If,"  said  I,  "  I  knew  anything  you  wanted  to  find  out,  and  was 
contemptible  enough  to  be  now  frightened  into  telling  it  you,  I  couldn't 
feel  myself  more  degraded  as  a  gentleman  than  I  should  if,  sitting  in 
your  place,  I  had  condescended  to  tempt  a  prisoner  standing  in  niine, 
through  the  prospect  of  pardon,  to  the  infamy  of  turning  informer.** 

I  declare  the  grey  eyes  winked,  and  a  faint  blush  endeavoured  to  tinge 
the  old  gentleman's  cheek. 

**The  Court  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  point  out  to  you,"  he  hastened 
to  explain,  "  the  only  mode  left  of  saving  your  hfe ;  they  by  no  means 
wish  to  press  on  you  its  acceptance.  Indeed,  since  you  have  definitively 
rejected  it,  they  are  free  to  declare,  as  men  of  honour,  that  your  conduct 
merits  their  approval.  It  however  now  becomes  their  duty  to  proceed 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  case.  You  will  retire  till  the  finding  of  the 
Court  is  ready  to  be  made  known  to  you." 

I  was  preparing  to  obey,  when  a  sudden  clamour  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  a  confused  wrangle  of  voices  interrupted  the  proceedings,  and, 
the  door  of  the  room  being  thrown  violently  open,  in  rushed — Razzi,  by  all 
that's  fortunate,  Razzi! — but  in  what  a  plight — pale,  trembling,  un- 
washed, unshorn,  streaming  with  perspiration,  breathless  with  haste. 

His  eye  caught  mine.  "  Thank  God,  I  am  in  time !"  was  all  he 
could  gasp  out,  as  he  sank  upon  a  bench. 

"  Who's  this  man  ?  What  does  he  want  V  shouted  out  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council. 

•'  To  Turin  and  back  in  twenty-four  hours,'^  muttered  Razzi,  with  a 
fatuous  air,  as  he  looJce4  slowly  round,  r^^^'^T^ 
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The  weather  was  certainly  anasually  hot,  and  hydrophobia  imminent* 
The  President  allowed  him  to  be  tested  with  a  glass  of  water. 

"  Who  is  he  T  does  anybody  know  V  he  exclaimed  anew. 

**  With  your  Excellency's  permission,**  answered  one  of  the  official 
imderling^  *'  it*s  Razzi." 

"  Put  him  to  the  bar.  Does  the  villain  expect  his  audacity  to  go  un- 
ponishedr* 

"  A  moment,  your  Excellency,**  cried  Razzi,  sufficiently  revived  to 
n>eak,  ••  a  moment  to  allow  me  to  explain — these  documents  will  prove 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.  The  agony  of  mind  that  I  have  suffered  lest 
I  should  arrive  too  late.  Never  did  man  or  horse  make  better  speed* 
No  sooner  did  I  hear  of  the  prisoner's  arrest,  and  the  cause  of  it,  than 
its  explanation,  and  the  mode  of  proving  his  innocence,  flashed  across 
my  mind.  Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  Night  and  day,  as  fast  as 
horses  could  travel,  did  I  hasten  to  Turin,  behold  with  my  own  eyes  the 
proof  of  what  I  had  suspected,  collect  evidence  that  will  satisfy  this 
honourable  Courts  and  return,  to  arrive,  thank  God,  not  too  late*  Tour 
Excellencies  will  not  fail  to  percei? e  that  the  miscreant  who  styled  him- 
tdf  Sacchi  was,  indeed,  travelling  under  a  false  name ;  but  his  real 
one — not  Mazzini — no,  no,  oimS/ — it  is  to  the  unscrupulous,  the  in- 
fiunous  Manzoni  of  Turin  that  I  owe  the  loss  of  the  now  to  be  for 
ever  r^arded  as  gone  Marietta  Bolbi.  These  further  papers,  the  want  of 
which  had  paralysed  my  exertions  for  the  last  week,  and  which  were  onW" 
restored  to  me  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  yesterday,  will  sum- 
eiently  account  for  the  interest  I  have  taken  in  this  affair.  I  beg  to 
hand  them  in  for  the  consideration  of  the  honourable  Court.** 

The  President  took  the  papers,  and,  glancing  over  them,  began  to 
examine  their  contents. 

Razzi' s  property  had  been  restored  to  him.  I  was  delighted,  sincerely 
delighted,  to  hear  it.  I  couldn't  well  condole  with  him  on  the  loss  of  the 
lady,  but  I  longed  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  portmanteau. 
When  I  looked  at  that  man,  and  thought  of  the  way  he  and  I  had  behaved 
to  each  other,  I  felt  humiliated  for  myself,  but  proud  of  human  nature. 
Who  says  there's  no  such  thing  as  disinterested  benevolence  in  the 
worid  ?  Here  was  this  high-principled  fellow,  after  my  having  deserted 
his  interests,  joined  his  enemy,  destroyed  his  happiness,  ready,  with 
Christian  chanty,  to  forget  all,  and  see  in  me  only  a  brother  whose  life 
was  in  danger,  and  whom  his  exertions  could  save. 

"  Noble-minded  creature !"  I  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  admiration^ 
^magnanimous  Razzi — give  me  your  hand.  I've  treated  you  shabbily,  I 
own  ;  but,  as  soon  as  Fm  free,  I'm  ready,  first  to  offer  you  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  gentleman,  and  then  to  pledge  you  my  friendship  for  life." 

"  Satisraction  be  hanged  !*'  he  roared,  "  it's  damages  I  look  for." 

The  mercenary  spirit  of  his  words  lowered  him  at  once  in  my  esteem. 
*'  Damages — I  aidn't  know  that  *  breach  of  promise '  was  an  institution 
of  this  favoured  country  ;  but,  under  any  circumstances,  I  don't  see  what 
fiction,  legal  or  military,  can  force  me  to  take  the  place  of  defendant  in 
an  action  of  '  Razzi  v.  fiolbi.'  " 

"  Prisoner,"  broke  in  the  General,  who  had  finished  reading  the  docu- 
ments handed  in,  '*  your  levity  is  unbecoming  and  highly  reprehensible. 
The  evidence  of  these  papers,  however,  has  satisfied  the  Court  that  in 
the  present  instance  the  charge  against  you  cannot  be  supported  ;  it  bein^ 
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hereby  proved  that  the  Signor  Bazzi,  now  present,  had,  as  manager  of 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Palermo,  secured  the  services  of  the  Signora  Marietta 
Bolbi  as  'prima-donna ;'  that  she,  tempted  and  seduced  from  her  alliance 
by  the  superior  promises  of  one  Manzoni,  director  of  the  opera  at 
iWin,  deserted  her  post  at  Palermo,  and,  under  a  fictitious  name,  tra- 
velled to  Milan,  where  Manzoni  had  appointed  to  meet  her,  he  as- 
suming the  pseudonym  of  Sacchi,  to  avoid  the  discovery  and  frustration 
of  his  plans  by  the  lawful  proprietor  of  the  Signora  Bolbi's  voice — 
Pietro  Bazzi.  You  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  the 
inconceivable  stupidity  of  mistaking  the  connexion  of  manager  and 
actress  for  the  relationship  of  lovers ;  and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
character  of  combined  eccentricity  and  dullness  natural  to  one  of  your 
nation,  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  one  could  have  been 
so  blind  as  to  accept  this  theatrical  imbroglio  for  a  love-plot." 

And,  thought  I,  it  would  require  all  the  pig-headed  perversity  of  an 
Austrian  intellect  to  distort  the  little  stratagems  of  a  stage-manoeuvre 
to  the  incidents  of  a  political  conspiracy. ' 

"But,**  answered  I  aloud  to  the  President,  **  whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  transaction,  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  Pietro  Razzi  remains  the 
same.    To  his  noble  and  disinterested  exertions  I  still  owe  my  life." 

"  Not  exactly,"  drily  replied  the  President,  scratching  his  nose  with 
a  pen ;  "  this  paper,  only  lately  recovered  by  the  Signor  Bazzi,  is  an 
agreement  between  him  and  Marietta  Bolbi,  by  which  she  binds  herself 
to  sing  at  his  theatre  for  three  years,  or,  in  default^  to  forfeit  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  dollars.  Through  your  assistance  she  has  succeeded  in 
breaking  her  engagement ;  for,  had  its  existence  been  proved  before  our 
judges  while  she  was  yet  in  Milan,  the  execution  of  its  provisions  would 
have  been  insisted  on  by  the  international  law  of  Austria  and  Naples. 
At  Turin  she  is  now  beyond  our  reach,  but  you,  as  her  aider  and  abet- 
tor, remain  liable  to  the  penalty  incurred.  Had  you  been  shot,  Razzi 
would  have  lost  his  only  security  for  payment.  The  civil  judges  will 
decide  this  part  of  the  matter.  The  case  before  us  is  dismissed.  Clear 
the  court." 

Five  thousand  dollars  damages — the  romance  of  love  turned  to  a 
squabble  between  two  managers  and  a  singer  striking  for  pay — the  story 
sure  to  be  all  over  the  place  before  morning.  Timbuctoo  or  Tho- 
mastown  would  have  seemed  pleasant  cities  of  refuge  at  the  moment.  I 
compounded  with  Razzi  for  a  sum  I  don't  like  to  think  of,  packed  my 
baggage,  and  started  for  Florence,  under  the  obligation  of  a  vow  never  in 
future^  to  pervert  to  purposes  of  residence  that  pleasant  halting-place — 
Milan.' 
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(concxuded). 

Tbd  BiTOuac — ^Tbe  Fresh  Start.^Tbe  Halt  in  the  Desert.— The  Sketch* 
booL^The  Giiadalquiyir.^The  Hare.— Reflections. -.The  Judge — ^The  BU 
ibop.— The  PriTate  StiiL— The  Watcher  oq  the  Kock— Conclusion. 

'*I  hate  the  man  who  can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  cry  'Tis  all 
binen." — Stsrms. 

The  advanced  goard  of  our  party,  consisting  of  old  G ,  Barnes, 

Willie,  and  myself,  remained  for  some  time  at  the  scene  of  the  poachers' 
grave,  listening  to  the  details  of  their  melancholy  fate  from  our  guide, 
who  had  been  present  at  their  wild  burial.  This  delay  afforded  time  for 
the  stra^lers  to  come  up.  The  first  to  join  the  party  was  Le  Noir 
Faineant,  who  approached  us  with  a  stropg  and  steady  step.  Some 
fifteen  minutes  after  him  came  the  dandy  and  the  dragoon,  both  show- 
ing symptoms  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion.  The  dragoon,  who  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  long  foot- marches,  and  whose  campaigns  had  some- 
what impaired  his  constitution,  lamented  that  he  had  not  gone  round  by 
the  road  with  the  baggage,  and  repeated  his  old  Peninsular  proverb, 
"No  hay  atajosin  trabajo" — there  is  no  short  cut  without  hard  labour; 
but  the  poor  dandy  was  a  pitiable  object,  his  face  had  lost  the  deep  flush 
which  it  had  assumed  in  the  early  part  of  the  walk,  and  was  now  of  a 
wckly  whiteness,  the  perspiration  which  still  streamed  from  his  forehead 
was  not  such  as  proceeds  from  strong,  manly  exertion,  but  cold  and 
clammy,  giving  proof  of  complete  exhaustion.  There  was,  moreover,  on 
his  countenance  an  expression  of  deep  mortification — his  promises 
luid  been  magnificent  and  his  performance  miserable ;  he  looked  so 
thoroughly  wretched,  that  our  good  nature  would  not  allow  us  to  make 

»ny  observation  on  his  state,  and  even  old  G forbore  to  snarl  or 

gire  utterance  to  any  of  his  pithy  proverbs.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  allow  some  short  time  to  him  and  the  dragoon  to  rest.  We  had 
DOW  been  about  six  hours  walking ;  the  sun  had  already  declined  con- 
siderably towards  the  west ;  there  were  still  some  two  miles  of  the  Long 
Flat  between  us  and  "  Thone  a  Sheeog,"  and  even  when  we  should  have 
passed  that  mountain  I  knew  that  we  had  at  least  three  hours  work  be- 
fore us ;  therefore,  after  some  ten  minutes'  rest  at  the  foot  of  the  huge 
bhtckened  piece  of  timber  which  marked  the  site  of  the  poacher's  grave 
^e  again  proceeded  on  our  way.  Our  guide,  who  seemed  insensible  of 
fatigue,  and  who,  from  walking  barefoot,  had  a  great  advantage  over 
us,  whose  heavy  shoes  sunk  deep  into  the  bog,  and  slipped  in  the  wet 
heath,  proceeded  at  a  merciless  pace  ;  we  being  frequently  obliged  to  call 
to  him  to  slacken  his  speed  in  order  to  allow  the  dandy  and  dragoon  to 
dose  up.  The  desolate  nature  of  the  country  all  around,  the  impression 
made  on  our  minds  by  the  fate  of  the  poachers,  at  whose  ^ave  we  had 
bivouacked,  the  sultry  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  fatiguing  nature  of 
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the  ground,  all  combined  to  produce  a  depressing  effect  upon  our  spirits, 
as  we  plodded  on  silently,  sinking  knee-deep  at  every  step,  and  oppressed 
by  that  feeling  of  loneliness  which  is  experienced  even  by  large  bodies 
of  men  in  travelling  through  the  desert. 

At  last  the  weary  dismal  swamp  was  passed,  and  we  stood  on  the 
steep  ascent  of  '*  Thoue  a  Sheeog.''     It  was  quite  a  luxury  to  walk 

on  dry  ground,  after  toiUng  for   six  miles  through  what  old  G 

called  the  **  abomination  of  desolation ;"  we  therefore  cheerfully  as- 
cended, and  having  reached  the  summit,  descended,  at  a  rapid  pace, 
into  a  narrow,  heathery  valley,  through  which  ran  a  clear  moontain 
stream.  Here  we  halted,  and  having  planted  in  the  heath  a  long  pole, 
to  which  we  made  fast  sundry  handkerchiefs  to  point  out  to  our  weary 
companions  the  site  of  our  **  halt  in  the  desert,"  we  threw  ourselves 

down  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  in  order,  as  old  G said,  to  untire 

ourselves,  Barnes  loudly  protesting  against  the  use  of  a  word  which  he 

declared  was  not  to  be  found  in  *'  Jonnson*s  Dictionary."     Old  G 

grunted  out  something  between  his  teeth,  I  could.not  clearly  make  it 

out,  but  it  sounded  very  like,  d ^n  Johnson,  did  he  ever  walk  across 

•*  Thono  a  Sheeog  ?"  What  more  he  thought  I  know  not,  for  by  this 
time  the  spirit  of  Dalgetty  was  strong  upon  him  ;  so  diving  into  his 
ample  pocket  for  the  sandwiches  so  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  producing  from  some  other  secret  depository  a  small  flask,  he 
proceeded  to  comfort  his  inner  man ;  after  which  he  drew  forth  a  well- 
smoked  meerschaum,  and  an  ornamented  tobacco-bag,  about  which  he 
was  accustomed,  when  in  his  confidential  moods,  to  insinuate  that  they 
were  given  to  him  by  a  Donna  Ines,  or  Donna  somebody,  whose  life  he 
had  saved  when  travelling  over  the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Spain.  I  always 
thought  this  story  of  an  apocryphal  nature,  and  I  know  that  Barnes 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  as  I  have  heard  him  say  that  any  one  who 
wished  could  purchase  a  pipe  and  tobacco-bag  of  the  very  same  pattern 
at  Mitchell's  or  Madden's — in  confirmation  whereof  he  produced  his 
own,  which  he  smoked  with  great  tranquillity,  without  troubling  his 
very  stay-at-home  imagination  to  go  to  Spain  and  rescue  visionary 
Donnas  from  phantom  muleteers,  in  order  to  account  for  its  possession. 
Following  his  example,  we  all  lighted  the  calumet  of  peace. 

As  young  Willie  sat  down,  I  observed  that  a  small  sketch-book  fell 
from  his  pocket,  which  I  dexterously  abstracted.  As  he  was  an  excel- 
lent artist,  I  expected  to  find  some  landscapes  or  sketches  of  the  fine 
scenery  amidst  which  we  had  for  some  days  been  Hving,  but  on  every 
page  there  was  a  drawing  of  a  young  and  beautiful  girl ;  he  had  given 
them  all  different  names,  and  robed  them  in  the  most  fanciful  and 
varied  costumes,  but  the  features  were  all  the  same.  "The  Maid  of 
Athens,'*  *' The  Maid  of;Saragos8a,""Medora,"  '*The  Bride  of  Abydos," 
*'  Joan  of  Arc,"  "  Judith,"  "  Cleopatra,"  and  many  other  historical 
and  poetical  heroines  were  there,  but  they  were  all  copied  from  the  same 
model—"  Our  Lady  of  the  Geraniums."  "Ah !"  said  I  to  myself,  with 
that  low  peculiar  whistle  with  which  a  man  announces  that  he  has  dis- 
covered **how  the  land  lies,"  "  I  shall  soon  hear  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Somebody,  assisted  by  the  Reverend  Peter  Otherbody,  uniting  you  in 

holy  matrimony  to "  Don't  be  alarmed,  I  am  not  going  to  mention 

names  5  but  will  any  man  explain  to  me  why,  in  these  modem  times. 
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die  rererend  gentleman  who  occasionally  makes  us  very  biqppj,  bat 
often  (as  people  say,  for  I  know  nothing  on  the  subject)  extremely 
miserable,  thinks  it  necessary  to  call  in  assistance.  Our  grandmothera 
were  satisfied  with  the  old  gouty  parson  of  their  own  parish,  with  his 
port-wine  nose  and  his  square-toed  shoes.  And  on  they  jo^ed  merrily 
through  their  married  lite,  rearing  large  familes,  making  puddinffs,  and 
ktring  to  their  grandchHdren  infallible  receipts  for  curingr  all  the  dis- 
eases that  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  the  young  dandy  parsons  of  the  present 
day,  who  wear  snch  accurately- tied  white  cravata,  are  afraid  to  under- 
take so  responsible  a  business  without  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the 
"  Posse  Eeclesise."  When  I  read  an  announcement  of  thia  kind  in  th« 
newspaper,  it  always  suggests  to  my  mind  the  ludicrous  idea  of  a  vicious 
filJy  in  a  blacksmith's  forge,  whose  reputation  for  kicking  is  so  well 
established,  that  Vulcan  summons  half  a  parish  to  his  aid,  in  order  to 
&sten  on  her  first  set  of  shoes.  It  is  an  absurd  custom,  and  future 
ages  will  put '  it  down  in  the  same  page  of  ancestral  follies  ¥rith  the 
eockle-shell  bonnets  and  balloon  petticoats  of  the  present  day. 

I  quietly  replaced  the  sketchbook  in  Willie*s  pocket,  as  he  lay  half 
asleep  on  the  heath,  and  throwing  myself  down  by  his  side  with  a  fra- 
grant Havannah  in  my  mouth,  was  soon  lost  in  a  reverie,  to  use  a  new 
aimile,  **  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis."  After  a  delay  of  about 
fifteen  minutes,  our  repose  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the 
^dy  and  the  dragoon.  They  were  both  very  much  exhausted,  and 
entreated  us  to  proceed  without  them,  as  they  found  it  impossible  to 
keep  up.  We  agreed  to  this,  for  though  the  distance  we  had  to  walk 
was  still  very  considerable,  it  was  now  impossible  for  them  to  lose  their 
way ;  so  leaving  them  in  possession  of  our  resting-place  in  the  valley, 
and  of  a  small  basket  of  provisions  which  the  guide  had  carried  on  hit 
shoalders,  we  started  afresh.  We  were  now  in  quite  a  different  kind 
of  country — heath  and  rock,  with  firm  dry  ground  under  our  feet,  sni 
we  went  on  quickly  and  cheerily.  The  Noir  Faineant,  who,  under  his 
quiet  manner,  possessed  a  great  deal  of  humour,  began  to  draw  out  old 
6 .     I  had  known  Le  Noir  Faineant  all  my  life,  and  was  therefore 

Snite  familiar  with  his  habit  of  rubbing  his  chin  when  the  fit  was  upon 
im,  and  I  saw  that  he  was  now  quietly  throwing  a  fly  over  old  G , 

to  get  him  to  talk  of  his  early  love-passages  in  Spain.  We  all  have 
our  weaknesses,  and  this  adventure,  real  or  imaginary,  with  Donna  Ines 

on  the  Sierra  Nevada  was  G *s  **  cheval  de  bataille."    I  was  greatly 

amused  by  the  scene,  the  Noir  Faineant  rubbing  his  chin,  and  betraying 
by  a  latent  twinkle  in  his  eye,  his  enjoyment  at  the  success  of  his 

manoeuvre  in  getting  G on  the  old  story  ;  and  young  Willie,  who, 

ircwn  the  state  of  his  own  feelings,  was  interested  in  all  tales  of  true 
love,  listening  with  rapt  attention,  quite  unconscious  of  the  sudden 
descent  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  in  rewarding  the  services  of 
a  knight-errant  who  had  preserved  the  life  of  a  distressed  damsel,  with 

a  meerschaum-pipe  and  a  tobacco-bag.     Old  G had  become  quite 

sentimental,  but  never  losing  sight  of  his  anxiety  to  mystify  poor 
Barnes,  after  descanting  on  the  charms  of  Donna  Ines,  he  declared  that, 
in  the  words  of  Pope — 

'*  With  her  he*d  dauntless  cross  the  Guadalquivir, 
Tlie  Nile,  or  any  other  Irish  river." 
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This  "damnable  heresy"  at  once  roused  Barnes,  who  TehemenUj 
denied  that  Pope  had  ever  written  a  line  of  the  kind,  and  swore  stontly 
that  the  Nile  aid  not  run  close  to  the  old  Castle  of  Ballycockshusy,  in 
the  County  Leitrim,  but  near  the  ruins  of  Thebes  and  Kamac  in  Egypt. 
He  had  just  got  so  far,  when  a  hare  sprung  up  some  distance  before  as. 
This  at  once  cut  short  poor  Barnes'  geographical  remonstrances ;  all  the 
*'  savage  soul  of  game  was  up  at  once  ;"  the  greyhounds  rushed  for- 
ward, followed  by  the  whole  party,  including  even  Le  Noir  Faineant 
and  Barnes  ;  young  WiUie,  who,  I  think,  had  been  composing  poetrj, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  finding  a  rhyme  for  love — which  was  not 
dove — took  the  lead,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  the  lady,  the  geranium, 
and  the  half-dosed  shutter. 

Man  is  beyond  all  doubt  a  hunting  animal.  Centuries  of  an  enforced 
civilization  within  the  walls  of  crowded  cities,  gas-lights.  India-rubber 
shoes,  railroads,  and  electric  telegraphs,  the  new  police,  and  even 
those  dreadful  consoUdated  taxes,  have  failed  to  eradicate  this  instinct. 
£ven  old  age  bears  witness  to  its  strength.  Listen  to  that  venerable 
judge,  as  he  walks  to  court  leaning  on  the  arm  of  some  learned  seijeant, 
who  aspires  to  take  his  place  on  the  bench  at  some  future  day.  A  young 
Nimrod  canters  by  in  eager  haste  to  join  the  Ward  Union  Stag  Hounds 
at  the  "  Fairy  House,"  or  the  Kildares  at  "  Rathsallagh."  The  old 
man*s  heart  warms  as  he  sees  the  red  coat  flashing  by  him,  and  men- 
tally execrating  the  bill  of  exceptions  to  be  argued  that  morning,  he 
tells  his  learned  brother  how,  when  he  was  a  young  man  at  the  bar, 
he  used  to  go  into  court  and  move  "  my  Lords "  to  postpone  some 
cause  which  stood  in  the  list  for  the  next  day,  on  the  alleged  ground  of 
the  absence  of  a  material  witness,  but  in  reality  because  the  old 
"  Dunboynes  "  of  his  day  were  to  meet  at  a  favourite  cover  ;  and  how, 
if  "  my  Lords "  were  obdurate,  and  refused  to  postpone  the  public 
business,  he  would  hand  over  his  brief  to  some  brother-barrister  too 
old  or  too  rheumatic  to  ride,  or  it  may  be  whose  horse  was  lame,  and 
slipping  out  of  town  by  the  circular-road,  ride  in  the  front  rank  all 
through  a  desperate  run ;  and  the  next  day  appearing  in  court,  would 
assure  their  lordships,  with  grave  decorum,  that  in  consequence  of  a 
sudden  attack  of  sore  throat  he  had  not  been  able  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff  to  address  them  on  that  most  interesting  though  somewhat  ob- 
scure point  of  law,  **  Utrum  averia  carucse  capta  in  withernam  aunt 
irreplegibilia."  Just  as  the  venerable  judge  has  come  to  this  part  of 
his  story  he  reaches  the  courts,  where  his  tipstaff  informs  him  that  the 
counsel  are  assembled,  and  the  parties  waiting,  in  Fennel  v.  Lord  Water- 
park,  or  Mulvany  v.  M'Gillicuddy.  Hastily  donning  his  wig  and 
robes  he  goes  into  court  where  he  hears  the  crier  calling  out,  "  John 
Magennis,  gentleman-attorney."  With  a  somewhat  melancholy  sigh  he 
contrasts  his  seat  on  the  bench  with  the  saddle  of  his  favourite  old  hun- 
ter— the  close  atmosphere  of  the  court  with  the  free  and  joyous  breezes 
of  the  cover-side — the  crier's  harsh  voice  with  the  music  of  old  Jack 
Egan's  view  halloo,  and  then,  turning  to  the  task  before  him,  is  once 
more  the  iudge. 

Mark  that  right-reverend  prelate  presiding  at  his  well-spread  board, 
for  he  is,  as  all  bishops  ought  to  be,  "  given  to  hospiUlity,"  as  he  calls 
on  the  sleek  curate  at  the  foot  of  the  table  (who  has  an  eye  to  his 
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lofdahip'k  aeeond  dauebter,  and  that  snug  parish  where  the  trout-streams 
are  ao  good)  to  carre  the  grouse.  The  word  brings  back  the  old  associa- 
tioos  to  his  mind,  and  turning  to  the  rosy  archdeacon  at  his  right 
hand  he  tells  him  how>  h^ort  he  was  ordained  (for  in  the  presence  of 
hia  carates  he  always  assigns  that  date  to  his  sporting  exploits^  he  oc- 
cupied for  a  week  a  rude  cabin  in  the  Gap  of  Glandin  in  the  Sliere 
Bloom  Mountains ;  and  how,  on  one  particular  morning,  with  a  single- 
barrelled  gun  of  the  old  flint-lock  construction,  he  shot  seyenteen  brace 
of  grouse.  Then  he  tells  the  story  of  the  famous  chesnut  mare  which 
he  bought  for  three  hundred  pounds  from  Lord  Norbury,  and  sold  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  seven  hundred,  after  riding  her  orer  two  park- 
walls  and  the  Loch  of  the  Bay  in  the  same  run.  Then,  as  his  eye  falls  on 
his  own  episcopal  apron  extended  gracefully  over  his  right  reverend  sto- 
mach, the  remembrances  of  the  old  times  fade  away,  he  is  once  more  the 
bishop,  and  teUing  the  archdeacon  to  pass  the  wine,  he  turns  courteously 
to  the  tall  and  portly  secretary  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and 
with  decorous  gravity  inquires  from  him  the  amount  of  funds  appli- 
cable to  the  repairs  of  churches  in  the  wilds  of  Erris  and  Connemara. 

hi  spite  of  all  my  good  resolutions,  I  have  been  again  led  into  an 
unwarrantable  digression,  and  must  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the 
mountain  and  the  hare,  which  having  had  considerable  law  at  starting, 
ran  over  a  small  hill  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  followed  by  the  grey- 
hounds and  all  the  party ;  but  as  at  the  moment  it  started  I  was  consi- 
derably behind  the  rest,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill  over  which 
it  had  passed  I  found  myself  alone.  The  ground  before  me  undulated 
considerably,  and  thinking  that  the  hare,  dogs,  and  men,  were  con- 
cealed by  some  ravine  in  front,  I  continued  to  press  forward,  until,  after 
ascending  several  rugged  eminences,  and  crossing  various  narrow 
ralleys,  I  reached  a  wide  expanse  of  level  heath,  and  began  to  think 
that  I  had  lost  my  way ;  but  as  I  was  still  facing  the  setting  sun,  I 
knew  that  I  was  not  very  far  out  of  the  right  track,  and  continued 
walking  in  the  same  direction  until  I  was  arrested  by  an  appearance 
for  which  I  could  not  account.  About  one  hundred  and  flfW  yards  in 
front  of  me  I  perceived  a  thin  column  of  smoke  rising  out  of  the  heath ; 
long  and  steadily  I  gazed,  but  could  see  nothing  to  account  for  it  I 
imew  well  that  there  was  no  house  within  many  miles  of  the  spot 
whereon  I  stood,  and  to  all  appearance  the  heath  extended  in  an  un- 
broken line  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon.  Still  there  was  the  smoke 
cmiingup  to  heaven  between  me  and  the  setting  sun,  solitude  and 
silence  were  around  me,  as,  with  a  feeling  almost  of  awe,  I  walked 
forward,  expecting  at  each  step  to  find  the  weird  sisters  circling  round 
their  seething  cauldron,  and  to  be  saluted  with  '*  All  hail  Macbeth  V* 
I  walked  on  close  up  to  the  pillar  of  smoke,  when  I  suddenly  started  at 
finding  myself  within  two  feet  of  a  woman  squatting  in  the  heath, 
which  had  hitherto  concealed  her  from  my  view.  She  was  in  extreme 
old  age;  the  parish-register  which  recorded  her  birth  was  illegible 
many  years  ago  ;  all  her  children,  and  many  of  her  grandchildren,  had 
gone  down  grey-headed  to  their  graves  ;  yet  there  she  sat,  bleared  and 
wrinkled,  with  that  glazed  expression  on  ner  face  which  we  observe  in 
extreme  old  aee,  when  the  mind  ceases  to  receive  impressions  from  the 
external  world.    What  her  age  might  be  no  one  could  tell ;  those  who 
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bad  been  born  at  tbe  same  time,  wbo  had  played  with  her  as  children, 
and  had  been  her  lovers  or  rivals  at  fair  or  market,  were  long   since 
dead,  and  years  ago  the  moss  was  strong  and  matted  over  their  graves. 
After  the  first  moment  of  surprise,  I  observed  her  with  more  particular 
attention.     She  wore  a  man's  blue  coat  over  her  chest  and  shoulders  ; 
on  her  head  was  tied  the  black  handkerchief  usually  worn  bj  elderlj 
women  in  the  West,  from  beneath  which  fell  masses  of  long,  grizzled 
hair,  still  retaining  somewhat  of  their  original  hue  of  raven   black  ; 
round  her  body  and  limbs  she  wore  the  red  flannel  petticoat  universal 
among  the  female  peasants  in  that  part  of  the  country ;  her  feet  and  ancles, 
which  were  bare,  looked  like  pieces  of  wrinkled  parchment ;  in  her  mouth 
she  held  a  short  black  pipe,  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  she  smoked  raore 
from  habit  than  from  any  appreciation  of  its  flavour.  I  could  not  decide  to 
my  own  satbfaction  whether  she  was  blind  or  not,  but  her  eyes  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  sensibility  to  light ;  for  she  continued  to  gaze  steadiljr  and 
without  winking  towards  the  setting  sun,  from  which  I  was  forced  to 
shade  my  face  with  my  broad-leafed  hat.    She  took  no  notice  whatever 
of  my  approach,  but  continued  to  smoke  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of 
my  presence.     After  my  first  surprise,  I  endeavoured  to  realise   my 
position,  and  found  that  I  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  about 
forty  feet  deep,  which  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  had  been  concealed 
from  my  view ;  beneath  me  was  a  small  circular  space,  about  fifteen  jards 
in  diameter,  on  looking  down  into  which,  the  first  obiect  that  attracted 
my  eye  was  a  woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  sitting  on  a  rock,  and 
holding  in  her  arms  an  infant,  apparently  about  a  month  old.     There 
was  something  strange  and  startling  in  her  appearance  in  this  wild 
glen,  as  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  and  endeavoured  by  a  low  mono- 
tonous chaunt  to  soothe  her  querulous  offspring  to  rest.   AH  behind  her 
was  in  deep  shadow,  while  on  her  face  and  the  masses  of  dark  hair  which 
fell  round  her  forehead,  as  she  leaned  over  her  babe,  was  thrown  a 
strong  ruddy  lisht  from  a  huge  turf  fire,  which  had  been  built  against 
the  face  of  the  cliff  on  the  summit  of  whieh  I  stood.     As  I  looked  from 
the  child,  just  entering  upon  life,  with  all  its  varied  scenes  of  joy  and 
woe,  to  the  withered  beldame,  who  had  seen  at  least  a  hundred  and  ten 
summers,  my  mind  carried  me  rapidly  back  to  the  time  when  she  too  had 
sat  an  infant  on  her  mother's  knee.    "Within  that  period  what  varied 
events  had  taken  place  ;  what  mighty  empires  haa  been  raised  up, 
and  what  dynasties  overthrown ;  what  changes  also  in  her  own  state. 
The  child,  the  young  girl,  the  lovely  maiden,  the  comely  matron  re- 
joicing in  her  strong  sons  and  blooming  daughters,  all  of  whom  have 
long  since  preceded  her  to  the  tomb;    then  the  aged  grandmother, 
withering  up  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  into  the  old  crone  who  sat 
gibbering  and  muttering  in  the  heath.  As  I  gazed  on  her,  1  marvelled  at 
the  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  had  preserved  her  to 
this  extreme  old  age,  through  the  long  years  of  famine  and  fever,  before 
which  the  young  and  strong  had  gone  down,  even  as  on  the  hill-side 
the  ripe  grain  falls  before  the  reaper's  sickle.     At  some  distance  from 
the  woman  and  child  stood  two  men,  so  much  absorbed  in  watching 
he  process  at  work  in  a  private  still  for^  illicit  whiskey  which  they 
had  set  up  in  the  glen,  that  they  appeared  not  to  be  aware  of  my  pre- 
sence.   This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  them  closely.     The 
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latn  wlio  WIS  netrest  to  me»  was,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed,  about 
fivtj  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  of  the  numerous  grandchildren  of 
tlie  old  woman  on  the  heath ;  he  looked,  however.tseTen  or  eight  years 
jOQH^  than  he  was.  From  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  occupa- 
tioo  m  which  he  was  engaged,  he  had  thrown  off  his  coat  and  waistcoat; 
lod  as  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  bare-headed,  and  with  bare 
feet  and  less,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  such  a  model  of  manly 
strength.  A  strap,  drawn  somewhat  tightly  around  his  body,  supported 
a  pair  of  loose  linen  breeches,  open  at  the  knees ;  his  shirt  was  partly 
open  in  front,  displaying  his  broad  chest,  scorched  nearly  black  by  oon« 
sUat  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind ;  his  arms,  which  were  bare  to  the 
elbow,  and  bis  broad  square  shoulders,  indicated  an  amount  of  bodily 
vigour  with  which  few  men  would  wish  to  contend,  the  more  so,  as  you 
felt  by  instinct  that  this  great  strength  was  combined  with  unusual 
activity.  His  hair,  which  was  black,  was  cut  dose  round  his  head,  and  a 
dark  beard  and  moustache  of  a  week's  grovrth  contrasted  well  with  a  set 
of  teeth  white  and  fine  as  those  of  a  young  greyhound.  On  the  whole, 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  good ;  there  was  something  in  the  shape 
of  his  nostrils,  and  the  manner  in  which  his  short  upper  Up  receded 
from  the  gum,  which  told  you  that  his  wrath  might  be  terrible,  but 
the  prevailing  expression  was  that  of  joyous,  reckless  daring.  He  looked 
like  a  man  who  would  not  only  set  danger  at  defiance,  but  bid  it  wel- 
come ;  who  would  have  led  a  forlorn-hope  as  an  amusement ;  who, 
despising  wounds,  and  daring  death,  would  be  the  first  to  stand  on  the 
blood-stained  rampart  or  the  conquered  deck.  There  was  also  an  ex- 
pression about  the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  the  angles  of  his  mouth, 
vhich  told  plainly  that  he  possessed  that  keen  relish  for  wit  and  humour 
vbich  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  Irish  peasant  from  his  less  mer- 
curial Saxon  brother.  Surely,  Scott  must  have  had  some  such  model 
before  his  mind  when  he  vrrote  these  lines : — 

"  Hade !  from  yon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings, 
MinsliDg  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  mmstrelsv. 
His  lest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings. 
And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee. " 

His  companion,  who  had  been  hired  to  superintend  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation, vras  a  being  of  a  totally  different  stamp.  He  was  low-browed, 
thin,  and  mean-looking ;  dressed  in  an  entire  suit  of  drab  clothes,  in 
unison  with  the  colourless  and  soddened  appearance  of  his  face,  which 
was  lean  and  auKular,  terminating  in  a  long,  narrow  chin  ;  his  hair  was 
thin  and  perfect^  straight,  as  if  it  did  not  possess  sufficient  force  of 
character  to  curl ;  there  was  no  appearance  of  beard  or  whisker  to  relieve 
the  bloodless  cheek ;  the  eyes  were  small  and  set  close  together,  inclining 
inwards  towards  the  nose  ;  the  whole  expression  of  his  face  was  that  of 
low  cunning,  and  of  a  man  accustomed,  by  wile  and  stratagem,  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  his  trade,  while  his  comrade  met  them  with  open  arms  and 
bold  defiance.  As  I  gazed  down  on  this  strange  group,  the  man  whom  I 
have  first  described  raised  his  eyes  and,  seeing  me  standing  on  the  cliff, 
said,  with  ready  courtesy,  "  Your  honour  is  welcome  to  me  mountain, 
and  here's  to  your  honour's  health,"  draining  off  a  glass  of  the  fresh-run 
spirit,  I  well  knew  what  was  expected  of  me }  and  contriving  to  descend 
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to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  br  a  rude  path  which  he  pointed  out  to  me^ 
I  accepted  a  glass  of  the  ainglinga^  and  returned  his  pledge.  I  soon  fell 
into  conversation  with  the  larger  of  the  two  men,  for  towards  the  other 
I  felt  an  instinctive  antipathy;  and  on  my  observing  on  the  possibility 
of  hb  being  surprised  bj  the  police  while  engaged  in  his  unlawful  occu- 
pation, and  remarking  on  the  fact  of  my  having  discovered  the  still  by 
the  appearance  of  the  smoke  rising  above  the  heath,  he  laughed  out- 
right, as  he  said  **  Your  honours  would  be  poor  policemen  coming  across 
the  heath  with  your  jokes  and  your  laughing.  We  heard  you  shouting 
after  the  hare  long  ago ;  and  besides  that,"  said  he,  as  he  turned  and 
pointed  to  the  rock,  "  there  was  a  good  watch  upon  you,  and  that 
colleen  on  the  rock  saw  you  a  long  hour  ago  as  ye  came  down  the  side 
of  Thone  a  Sheeog.**  I  followed  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  and  for  the 
first  time  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  young  girl,  about  seventeea 
years  of  age,  who  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  large  granite  rock  some 
twenty  feet  in  height.  She  was  perfectly  motionless,  and  her  appear- 
ance on  the  rock,  with  her  back  to  the  setting  sun,  formed  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  figure  of  the  old  hag  crouching  in  the  heath  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glen.  She  wore  nothing  on  her  head ;  her  face, 
wmch  was  shaded  by  her  long  black  hair,  was  singularly  beautiful ;  and 
her  form  the  perfection  of  grace.  She  had  unconsciously  assumed  aa 
attitude  such  as  a  skilful'  sculptor  would  have  chosen.  Her  arms  were 
folded  across  her  breast,  while  the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand  was 
lightly  pressed  against  her  chin.  The  weight  of  her  body  was  chiefly 
supported  on  her  left  leg,  the  right  foot  being  thrown  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance, and  appearing  barely  to  touch  the  rock  ;  her  jacket,  of  deep-red 
flannel,  sat  closely  to  her  well-rounded  form,  and  a  petticoat  of  the 
same  material  descended  about  half-way  below  the  knee,  exhibiting 
ancles  and  feet  of  the  most  perfect  formation.  Long  and  steadfastly  I 
gazed  at  the  different  members  of  the  strange  group,  into  which  I  had 
found  my  way  by  so  extraordinary  a  chance  ;  but  suddenly  becomins 
aware  that  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found 
that  it  was  high  time  to  tear  myself  away  from  a  scene  which  for  me 
possessed  a  strange  kind  of  fascination,  and  which  has  for  years  remained 
firmlv  impressed  upon  my  memory. 

A/ter  leaving  the  still,  I  hastened  towards  the  lodge  with  a  rapid  step, 
as  I  began  strongly  to  feel  the  "  unexempt  condition  by  which  all  mortal 
fraiJty  must  subsist."  "  Refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain."  I 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  I  heard  a  whistle,  "  wild  as  the  scream  of 
the  curlew,"  and  looking  in  the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  per- 
ceived *' Jack  MuUoy  "  standing  on  a  high  rock,  and  holding  up  the 

dead  hare.    He  had  been  detached  in  search  of  me  by  old  G ,  who 

did  not  Uke  to  be  kept  waiting  for  his  dinner.  While  dressing,  I  related 
the  story  of  the  still  to  Willie,  and  requested  him  to  make  a  drawing 
of  the  scene ;  with  malice  prepense^  I  was  most  particular  in  my  de- 
scription of  the  young  girl  on  the  rock.  He  gave  me  his  sketch  the 
next  morning  beautifully  executed  ;  everything  was  there — the  old  hag 
crouching  in  the  heath ;  the  woman  in  the  glen  with  the  light  of  the  fire 
falling  on  her  figure;  but  the  watcher  on  the  rock  was  the  lady  of  his  love, 
dressed  in  red  flannel  instead  of  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Cleopatra,  as  I  had 
last  seen  her  in  the  sketch-book.  How  he  blushed  when  Le  Noir  Faineant 
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rubbed  his  chin,  and  commented  upon  the  extraordinary  likeness  to  Miss 
— ;  and  how  9he  blushed,  when  upon  our  return  her  female  friends  made 
the  same  observation.  They  have  long  since  been  married — the  beautiful 
maiden  is  now  the  handsome  married  woman.  I  often  pay  them  a  visit; 
but  if  I  venture  to  allude  to  old  times,  the  half-closed  shutter,  and  the 
geranimns,  she  laughs  in  my  face,  calls  me  a  useless  old  bachelor,  and 
asks  me  to  be  godfather  to  her  next  child.  But  I  have  lingered  so  long 
by  the  lonely  still,  that  1  must  bring  the  Mountain  Walk  to  a  somewhat 
abrupt  conclusion,  with  a  few  last  words  about  those  who  shared  it. 

The  dragoon,  who  rode  in  the  foremost  rank  in  the  bloody  charge  of 
Balaklava,  now  sleeps  on  **  Cathcarfs  Hill."  The  dandy  resides  some, 
where  in  Holland,  where  doubtless  he  recounts  to  the  broad-footed 
natires  of  that  flat  country  marvellous  stories  of  his  pedestrianism  in 
the  West  of  Ireland ;  how  he  took  the  lead  across  the  Long  Flat,  and 
outstripped  young  Willie  in  the  ascent  of  Thone  a  Sheeog.  Of  the 
Noir  Faineant,  I  find  it  recorded  in  my  memoranda,  that  he  actually 
was  one  morning  at  a  railway  station  ten  minutes  before  the  arrival  of 
the  train ;  but  the  same  faithful  chronicle  goes  on  to  state  that  the  train 
was  half-auohour  behind  its  time.  Barnes  still  lives  to  read  the  Alma- 
nack, and  learn  Hay  den's  Dictionary  of  Dates  by  heart,  and  probably 
his  methodical  and  uuexcitable  pulse  will  continue  to  beat  for  fiftv  years 

to  come ;  and  old  (j ,  glorious  old  G ^  still  flourishes.    He  and 

I  live  much  together ;  to  me  alone  he  is  never  cross  ;  I  know  his  humours 
and  study  his  comforts  ;  I  take  care  that  his  salmon  is  curdy,  and  his 
salad  well  dressed ;  I  listen  attentively  to,  and  almost  believe  the  story 
of  Donna  Ines  and  the  muleteer,  the  meerschaum  pipe,  and  the  tobacco- 
bae.  He  now  somewhat  stoops  in  the  shoulders,  and  occasionally 
talks  of  lumbago ;  his  hair  is  white  as  snow,  but  it  is  the  snow  of  Etna, 
which  cannot  extinguish  the  fire  within  ;  and  even  now,  with  the  excite- 
ment of  Barnes  to  lead  him  on,  he  would  leave  many  a  younger  man  far 
behind  him  in  a  *<  Mountain  Walk." 
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^'  Died  on  board  ship  1"  with  noughl  but  the  w«il 
Of  the  storm-bird's  scream,  or  the  angrjr  gale^ 
As  it  wildl/  swept  thro'  the  crowded  sad— 

'Twere  better  to  be 
At  rest  with  the  noble  and  gallant  slain* 
Who  lie  on  the  battle-field's  gorv  plain. 
Than  worn»  and  weary,  and  racked  wiUi  pain. 

To  die  on  the  sea. 


'*  Died  on  board  ship !"  and  the  bark  speeds  o'e 
The  bounding  wave  to  the  far-off  shore ; 
The  wind  is  stilled,  and  the  ocean's  roar 

Is  hushed  in  peace  ; 
The  stars  shine  out  on  the  trackless  deep. 
While  darkening  shadows  around  him  creep, 
Ai  he  lies  in  tbe  long  and  dreamless  sleep. 

Where  tempests  oease. 


Twas  at  the  hour  of  fading  day. 
The  twilight  gently  passed  away, 
And  the  moonbeam  came  and  cast  its  ray 

On  the  gleaming  wave  ; 
Its  li^ht  hath  touched  the  vessel's  prow. 
And  It  falls  on  the  cold  and  pallid  orow 
Of  him  whom  strangers  are  bearing  now 

To  his  chilling  grave 


In  the  fathomless  deep,  'mid  its  thousand  dead. 
Far  down  in  the  ocean's  caverned  bed. 
With  the  surging  waves  above  his  head. 

Till  angel-lip 
The  trumpet  sound,  and  the  sea  restore 
Those  who  have  perished  amid  its  roar. 
And  him  who,  when  the  storm  was  o'er. 

Died  on  board  ship. 


BOOMA. 
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TEMPORA— NO.  II. 

"  JTHTWITJIIHBBKVTHOWATBDVKVB," 

It  was  Christmas-ere — a  more  disagreeable  one  nerer  heralded  in  man- 
kind's greatest  festival.  From  the  moment  the  dawn  appeared  (if  ao 
cheering  a  name  conld  be  jnstlj  applied  to  the  reluctant  groellj  grey, 
that  at  a  late  hour  of  the  morning  snperseded  the  bUu^k  gusty  ni^t), 
it  seemed  as  if  the  arch  enemy  h^  got  possession  of  the  elements,  and 
was  determined  that  the  world's  rejoicing  should  get  no  encouragement 
^m  outward  circumstances,  and  that  any  light  that  should  gladden 
the  earth,  on  this  24th  of  December,  should  emanate  from  the  sunshine 
of  the  heart,  over  which  he  had  no  control. 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  and  the  sun,  wearied  with 
fruitless  attempts  to  penetrate  the  dismal  gloom  of  the  atmosphere,  had 
retired  early  from  the  struggle.  The  night-winds  swooped  wildly  over 
the  sea  of  slush  that  constituted  the  marshy  road  leading  to  the  town  of 

X ,  in  Derbyshire ;  and  as  the  little  pony-gig  (in  which  I  had  the 

misfortune  to  be  seated  at  the  time  at  which  this  tale  commences) 
jolted  wearily  along  it  at  the  unchangeable  pace  of  sdme  four  miles  per 
hour,  a  steady,  drizzling,  cold  rain,  with  an  analogy  to  snow  and  hail, 
pitilessly  accompanied  me,  and  perfectly  completed  its  work  of  satura- 
tion long  before  the  outermost  Ump  sent  its  watery,  cheerless  ray 
streaming  to  meet  me  over  the  sodden  moorland. 

That  moniing  a  letter  had  appeared  on  my  breakfast-table,  summoning 
me  to  meet  (upon  business  of  considerable  importance)  a  legal  gentle- 
man, who  would  pass  through  X— ^  by  the  night-coach,  which  here 
allowed  to  the  passengers  some  twenty  minutes  for  refreshment  and  leg- 
stretching.  Greatly  against  my  inclination  I  obeyed  the  call,  but 
having  deferred  my  departure  hour  afler  hour,  hoping  against  hope  for 
an  amelioration  in  the  weather,  I  was  at  last  driven  forth,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  from  my  comfortable  home,  in  an  open  gig,  to  traverse  a  bleak 
fifteen  miles  in  the  most  execrable  weather,  with  the  pleasing  prospect 
before  me  of  enjoying  my  Christmas-eve,  as  best  I  might,  surrounded  by 
the  dubious  comforts  of  a  third-class  provincial  hotel,  in  a  small  manu- 
facenring  town. 

Happily,  however,  **  time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  longest  day  f 
so  that  at  length,  some  time  after  patience  and  daylight  had  both  ex- 
pired, I  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  Golden  Dragon,  and  flinging  the 
reins  to  the  hostler,  divested  myself  as  speedily  as  possible  of  my 
dripping  garments,  and  hurrying  down  to  the  coflee-room,  hoped  before 
a  good  fire  to  expel  the  cold  which  invaded  my  very  bones.  Alas  I  my 
cup  was  not  yet  full.  The  fire  had  only  just  been  lighted,  and  a  few 
moist  sticks  were  feebly  endeavouring  to  ignite  a  pile  of  damp,  slacky 
coal,  that  seemed  hopelessly  opposed  to  combustion.  The  extraction 
of  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  was  not  a  more  absurd  requirement  than 
heat  from  such  a  source,  and  I  gazed  upon  it  with  dismay.   An  attempt 
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to  poke  it  prodaced  only  a  gush  of  black  smoke,  which  burst  forth  upofu 
me  with  such  resistless  fury  that  I  retreated  precipitately,  leaTing  the . 
field  to  a  party  of  noisy  agriculturists  who,  diffusing  around  them  a 
savour  of  mingled  beer,  tobacco,  and  damp  clothes,  rendered  the 
atmosphere  unbearable.  I  rang  the  bell,  ordered  dinner,  recommended 
a  remodelling  of  the  fire,  and  sought  the  covered  porch  at  the  doorway, 
hoping  to  restore  my  caloric  by  stamping  up  and  down  until  such  time 
as  the  coach  might  arrive.  Happily  I  was  not  long  kept  waiting.  In 
a  few  minutes  the  notes  of  the  horn  came  echoing  up  the  street  (the 
only  cheerful  sound  I  had  heard  since  leaving  heme),  a  measured  clatter 
of  horses'  feet,  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  jingling  of  harness  succeeded, 
and  the  night-coach  pulled  up,  enveloped  in  the  steam  which  was  given 
out  by  every  pore  of  the  reeking  horses. 

Only  one  passenger,  and  he  the  wrong  one !  My  expected  friend 
was  short,  pudgy,  and  fussy.  This  was  tall,  slight,  gentlemanly,  and 
quiet. 

<*Auy  gent  here  by  name  of  Smith?"  inquired  the  guard  of  th 
porter,  who    was    busying    himself  with  the  luggage  of   the    new 
arrival. 

*'  Yes,"  replied  I,  stepping  forward;  <'my  name  is  Smith,  and  I  was 
expecting  a  gentleman  by  the  coach.  Have  you  brought  me  any 
message  i" 

''All  right,  sir,"  replied  the  euard,  producing  a  letter  from  the 
penetralia  of  his  wrappings,  and  handing  it  to  me  — '' Here  you  are, 
air." 

There  was  no  denying  the  truth  of  his  last  assertion  —  here  I  was, 
with  a  vengeance  —  as  to  being  '<  all  right,"  that  was  quite  another 
matter.     1  opened  the  document. 

"  Hum a  thousand  regrets — unavoidably  detained  —  hopes  that 

I  have  not  been  inconvenienced  —  will  be  in  X this  day  week. 

Here  was  a  pretty  story  to  tell  a  man  who  had  undergone  so  much  for 
a  meeting.  No  inconveniencCp^^eed !  Confound  him,  I  wish  he  had 
half— no,  double  the  miseries  Fhave  been  enduring  on  his  acoomit  this 
livelong,  miserable  day."  So  saying,  I  crushed  up  the  cool  epistle,  and 
now  thoroughly  disgusted,  sought  the  coffee-room,  determined  to  bolt 
my  dinner,  and  rush  to  my  bed  at  once,  therein  to  seek  the  relief  of 
forgetfulness. 

My  enemies,  the  agriculturists,  had  withdrawn,  leaving  however 
their  aroma  behind  them.  The  fire,  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  I  could 
see  from  the  intervening  figure  of  the  tall  gentleman,  who  was  endea- 
vouring thereat  to  toast  the  toe  of  his  boot,  was  some  slight  shade 
better  than  when  I  had  left  it.  In  the  humour  I  was  then  in,  I  had  no 
idea  of  allowing  any  one  person  to  monopolise  the  whole  of  i^  bad  as  it 
was,  and  therefore  walked  up -towards  it  noisily,  and  with  a  warlike 
"  ahem  !"    The  gentleman  turned  — 

''Hallo!  Is  it  possible?  Can' it  be?  My  dear  Frank  !  John,  old 
fellow  I  what  on  earth  brings  you  ?  How  are  you  ?  Who'd  have 
thou^t  ?  Well,  this  is  pleasant."  These,  and  sundry  other  disjointed 
exclamations,  were  jerked  out  of  us,  as  we  shook  each  other  strenuously 
with  both  hands.  But  as  the  most  ingenious  reader  may  find  a  difiH- 
culty  in  unravelling  any  meaning  from  so  incoherent  and  spasmodic  a 
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dialogue,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that  the  gentleman  whom  I  then 
bailed  with  such  enthusiasm  was  one  of  that  class  that  we  reckon  here 
bdow  bj  units— in  short,  an  old  and  tried  friend.  Brought  together  in 
our  days  of  youth  by  community  of  tastes  and  congenial  temperaments, 
we  bad  cemented  in  manhood  the  union  so  well  begun ;  and  though  the 
business  of  life  had  separated  us  from  constant  intercourse,  we  still 
bailed  the  happy  chances  that  brought  us  across  each  other's  orbits,  as 
in  the  present  instance.  Let  us  know  him  (in  these  pages  at  least) 
as  Frank  Western,  late  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Guards, 
and  now  married  and  settled  down  in  the  country,  with  the  care  of  a 
fine  large  property  and  a  fine  small  family  on  his  hands,  both  of  which 
cares  he  superintended  conscientiously,  to  the  manifest  increase  of 
both. 

"My  business  here?"  said  he,  repeating  my  question.  "Well, 
there  is  a  history  conpected  with  that,  which  I  must  tell  you  some  other 
time,  just  now  it  would  be  rather  too  long  a  yarn  to  spin.  In  the 
meantime,  how  about  dinner?  Don't  say  you've  dined.  I  should 
never  forgive  it." 

Relieving  his  mind  of  this  anxiety,  and  agreeing  further  with  him  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  anything  like  comfort  in  that  dreary  apartment* 
wc  ordered  ourselves  to  be  shown  to  a  private  room,  where,  with  the  aid 
of  an  asthmatic  bellows,  and  the  more  effectual  lungs  of  the  maid  of  the 
inn,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  soon  seeing  the  fireplace  glow  with  a 
ruddy  light  and  penetrating  warmth  that  enabled  us  to  forget  the  wild, 
stormy  night  without,  and  the  cheerless  reception  below. 

Dinner,  too,  materially  assisted  in  restoring  equanimity,  and  softening 
down  the  asperities  of  our  situation.  Considering  everything,  it  really 
was  not  so  bad  either.  The  table-cloth  had  not  that  caked  dab  of 
mustard,  or  the  ancient  smear  of  egg,  that  I  know  we  should  have  met 
with  had  we  dined  in  the  coffee-room.  The  soup,  for  we  had  soup,  did 
not  bear  upon  its  surface  the  quantity  of  natant  grease  that  we  expected, 
and  was  hot.  The  boiled  beef  was  unexceptionable.  The  potatoes, 
d  rirhmdaUe,  laughed  a  flowery  invill^n  to  us  from  the  rents  in  their 

msset  jackets;  and,  to  crown  all,  as  the  town  of  X is  not  very 

remote  from  the  land  of  "  Bass,"  there  was  no  mistake  whatever  about 
The  Beer  !  Once,  and  once  only,  had  we  a  misgiving,  and  that  was 
on  the  head  of  the  port  wine,  which  certainly  was  a  highly  astnngent 
beverage.  A  saucepan,  the  spice-box,  and  the  sugar-bowl,  however, 
soon  reassured  us,  and  the  satisfied  smack  of  our  lips,  as  we  withdrew 
from  them  the  steaming  beverage,  betokened  that  even  on  this  head  we 
were  not  much  to  he  pitied. 

"Come  Frank,"  I  said,  illuminating  a  prime  *  regalia,'  which  my 
friend  threw  across  the  table  to  me — "  Let  us  ring  the  bell  and  see  if 
the  Golden  Dragon  is  sufficiently  civilized  to  possess  a  pack  of  cards ; 
we'll  have  a  game  of  ecarte  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

Many  and  many  a  slow  evening  at  Alma  Mater  had  we  beguiled,  in 
undergraduate  days,  by  sixpenny  6cart6,  until  somehow  or  other  we 
began  to  regard  it  as  a  game  of  particular  sanctity  to  us,  and  often  in 
our  afler-meetings  did  we  indulge  in  a  few  hands,  for  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  evening,  more  as  a  recollection  of  past  happy  days  than  from  any 
intrinsic  love  of  the  game  in  either  of  us.    Laying  my  hand,  therefore 
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on  the  bell-rope,  I  was  preparing  to  sammon  the  waiter,  when  I  was 
■nrprised  by  seeing  my  friend  rise  hastiy  from  his  chair  and  arrest  my 
hand,  saying — 

<*  No,  no,  John — ^no  more  ^eart6  for  me;  cards  and  I  have  fallen  out, 
and  are  not  upon  speaking  terms  any  more.  How  astonished  you  look! 
Don't  be  afraid — I  haren't  been  gambling  and  lost  mj  property.  Sit 
down  and  fill  yourself  another  glf^  of  the  mull,  and  if  you  like  I  will 
tell  you  how  it  came  about." 

I  relinquished  the  bdl-rope,  and,  considerably  amased,  obeyed  mj 
friend's  injunctions — and  then  putting  myself  into  a  comfortable  posi- 
tion for  listening,  signified  my  attention  and  endurance,  and  b^ged 
him  to  proceed,  which  be  did  as  Mows  ^— 


FRANK  WESTEBW'S  STORY. 

''Do  you  remember  little  Billy  Grant,  who  came  to  old  Staplefbrd*s, 
our  last '  half?' — what  a  queer  little  fellow  he  was  ;  always  ready  to  fight 
boys  twice  as  big  as  himself;  always  in  trouble,  but  likeid  by  everybody 
because  he  was  so  thoroughly  good-natured.  So  honest  and  straight 
was  he  himself  that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  rogues  existed 
at  all ;  and  so  well  was  this  understood  by  the  sharper  and  less  scru- 
pulous among  his  schoolmates,  that  •  to  do  *  Billy  Grant  was  not  only 
considered  fair  game,  but  was  oflen  a  safe  and  profitable  speculation* 
More  or  less  the  same  characteristic  honesty  and  simplicity  have  marked 
his  career  ever  since;  and  it  is  only  very  lately  that  his  senses  have  begun 
to  take  in  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  constant  warfare  going  on  in  the 
world  between  the  upright  and  the  dishonest,  and  that  it  is  equally 
necessary  for  good  men  to  be  wise  as  serpents  as  to  be  harmless  aa 
doves. 

*'  I  say  that  it  is  only  of  late  that  this  truth  has  begun  to  dawn  in 
his  otherwise  clear  understanding;  and  as  the  startling  method  in  which 
this  has  been  efiected  bears  largely  on  the  reason  why  I  play  icarte  no 
more,  I  must  let  you  into  two  or  three  of  our  family  secrets,  so  that 
you  may  clearly  follow  me  in  the  progress  of  my  story. 

*'  It  is  now  two  years  since  poor  Billy,  with  sinking  heart  and  quaver- 
ing accents,  adventured  himself  within  the  precincts  of  my  poor  father's 
sanctum-sanctorum,  and  proposed  himself  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
aspire  to  the  hand  of  my  sister  Marian.  The  moment  was  inauspicious. 
The  recent  elections  had  stirred  up  all  the  bile  and  truculence  of  party 
warfare;  and  my  father  who  had,  as  was  his  wont  on  such  occasions, 
taken  an  active  part  on  the  committee  of  the  Tory  candidate,  was  at 
the  moment  sputtering  with  rage  over  a  leader  in  the  opposition  jour- 
nal, wherein  he  found  himself  reviled  as  *  a  bloated  aristocrat/  a 
grinder  of  the  poor,  a  tyrant,  and  sundry  other  hke  comptimentary 
epithets ;  added  to  this,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  '<  Crump  and 
Constitution,"  had  superinduced  an  attack  of  his  natural  tormentor — the 
gout ;  and  the  acidity  of  the  stomach  communicating  itself  to  the  tem- 
per, as  is  usual  in  persons  90  afflicted,  marked  him  dangerous  as  long 
as  the  fit  lasted. 

**  The  prospept  of  the  interview  was  a  nervous  one  j  but  love,  like 
|iquor,  maketh  a  man  valiant ;  and  Qrant  having  screwed  hjs  courage 
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to  tht  stickiiig  pointy  led  08  bnnrely  with  a  littlo  spoech  idaek  ho  had 
prepaored  for  uxe  occtsion. 

**  My  father  heard  him  out  with  a  moat  polite  and  diaooneerting 
ailence.  The  lover  well  knew  that  when  blandest  he  was  most  d«n- 
geroos.    At  last  he  said-* 

**  *  Very  good,  Mr.  Grant — ^very  good.  You  ask  me  to  gire  you  my 
daughter  Marian,  and  you  on  your  part  promise  to  Ioto  her>  and  so> 
forth.'  Here  my  father  disposed  of  the  remainder  of  the  lorer'a 
oratorical  flourishes  by  an  ezpressire  one  with  his  only  sound  hand. 
'  Now  all  this  is  Tastly  well — vastly  well,  indeed.  You  say  that  you 
flatter  yourself  you  have  secured  her  affection,  which,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstanoes,  is  not  quite  so  well ;  and  that  you  wish  to  obtain  my  con* 
sent  to  your  mutual  happiness :  that  was  the  phrase,  I  think?* 

**  Grant  bowed  a  mefiil  assent;  and  my  father,  whose  steam  was  now 
well  up,  continued,  selecting  his  words,  as  chilcbren  do  strawberries,  for 
their  sise — 

"  'It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  indiscretion  for  me  to  acknowledge  that 
personally  I  have  no  reasonable  objection  to  offer  to  such  an  a&iance. 
Community  of  tastes,  equality  in  the  social  scale,  and  the  very  reputable 
character  which  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to  say  is  accorded  to  yon 
by  society,  are  all  excellent  items  towards  happiness  in  the  married 
state ;  but  as  you  must  be  aware  that  all  these  are  but  secondary  to  one 
paramount  consideration,  you  must  excuse  me  if  I  defer  granting  my 
consent  until  it  is  made  clear  that  my  daughter's  interests,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  are  such  as — ^in  ciiort,  such  as  she  has  a  right  to 
expect.' 

**  *1  was  coming  to  that,  sir,'  said  Grant,  with  trepidation,  for  he  felt 
that  he  was  approaching  the  weakest  part  of  his  attack;  'and  I  only 
hope  that  your  expectations  are  not  equal  to  your  daughter's  deserts, 
otherwise  I  should  never  have  dared  to  ask  her  from  you.  It  is  quite 
right  you  should  know  everything  connected  with  my  present  circum- 
stances, and  also  of  my  expectations.  I  will  conceal  nothing.  When 
I  say  that  I  am  the  eldest  son  of  eight  children,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised when  I  tell  you  that  the  allowance  that  my  father  is  able  to 
make  me  is  so  small  that  upon  it  I  could  never  hope  to  marry.  I  have, 
however,  had  a  eood  education,  and  am  able  and  anxious  to  «iin  my 

own  and  my  wife  s  independence.    You  are  aware,  sir,  that  Lord  M , 

who  is  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  is  my  grand-unde.  Here  is 
a  letter  from  him  in  answer  to  one  I  sent  him  asking  for  employment, 
from  which  you  will  see  that,  as  far  as  promises  go  from  one  high  in 
office,  I  have  every  chance  of  obtaining  a  situation  which  would 
enable  me  to  keep  a  wife  comfortably  for  the  present ;  and  as  my 
£sther*s  estate  is  entailed,  there  need  be  no  fears  for  the  future.' 

''My  father  took  the  letter,  read  it  twice  through  deliben^ly, 
and  handed  it  bock  to  its  owner :  then,  with  a  preliminary  cough  which 
bespoke  the  importance  of  what  was  to  follow,  he  deUvered  his  ulti] 
matum: — 

**  *l  should  be  sorry,  Mr.  Grant,  to  say  anything  that  might  have 
the  effect  of  inflicting  pain  upon  you,  and,  of  course,  upon  my  daughter; 
but  where  I  have  a  duty  to  do  I  will  not  shrink  from  its  performance. 
I  think  it  a  great  pity,  then,  that  you  should  hare  sought  this  inter- 
view until  such  time  as  the  promises  of  assistance  conveyed  in  Lord 
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M ^'s  letter  have  been  realised :  until  that  takes  place,  I  regret  that 

I  must  withhold  my  consent ;  and  in  the  meantime  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  all  intercourse  between  you  and  my  daughter  should  ceaae— or, 
at  any  rate/  added  my  father,  whose  really  tender  heart  was  moved 
when  he  saw  the  worthy  young  fellow's  eyes  overflow  with  the  tears* 
which  would  well-up,  though  he  struggled  manfully  against  the  weak- 
ness— *  At  any  rate  such  meetings  should  take  place  as  seldom  as  pos« 
Bible,  of  which  occasions  I  must  be  the  judge/ 

*'The  oracle  ceased,  and  neither  the  daughter's  tears  nor  Grant's 
entreaties  availed  a  whit  in  mitigation  of  sentence.  I  contrived  that 
he  should  get  a  few  words  with  Marian  afler  this  interview,  and  acted 
sentry  for  two  mortal  hours  at  the  garden  gate  while  they  were  being 
said.  That  they  were  sad  ones  I  can  well  believe ;  for  the  poor  lad, 
in  his  extremity  of  feeling  and  desire  to  conceal  it,  brushed  past  me 
with  his  head  down,  without  stopping  to  thank  me  for  my  watchful 
care ;  and  as  to  Marian,  for  two  whole  days  the  house  never  saw  her ; 
and  when  at  last  she  emerged,  it  was  in  such  an  eye-swollen  state  that 
her  sympathizing  old  nurse  cried  shame  upon  her  papa  for  his  cruelty. 

*'  As  for  my  stem  parent,  forced  as  I  am  to  acknowledge,  against  my 
wishes,  his  decision  just,  I  very  much  question  whether,  for  the  first 
week  at  all  events,  he  himself  felt  quite  satisfied  with  the  course  he  had 
taken  ;  for  Marian  was  his  pet,  and  under  his  pompous  exterior  be  had 
a  real  regard  for  Grant ;  but  when  ten  days  later  the  news  of  the  fall  of 
the  ministiT  came,  and  with  it  the  death  to  all  Billy's  hopes,  he  con* 
gratulated  himself  on  his  prudence,  and  extolled  his  own  firmness  in  not 
giving  way  to  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  pair  of  foolish  children,  who 
would  soon  get  over  what  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  was  but  a  tran« 
sient  fancy. 

**  I'm  afraid  it  was  hardly  dutiful  conduct  of  me  ;  but,  for  the  life  of 
me,  I  could  not  see  these  two  poor  faithful  hearts  suffer  so  severely 
without  doing  whatever  in  me  lay  to  alleviate  their  distress.  The  post- 
ofiice  people  roust  have  wondered  at  the  diurnal  regularity  with  which  I 
received  communications,  all  bearing  the  same  bold,  erratic  handwriting 
of  which  correspondence,  however,  the  envelope  was  my  sole  and  only 
share ;  and  my  duty,  as  sentry  upon  the  garden-gate,  came  round  mors 
frequently,  and  lasted  for  longer  periods  of  time,  than  was  exactly  com* 
patible  with  filial  conduct     When,  however,  the  fiital  intelligence  came 

that  poor  Grant  could  no  longer  look  to  Lord  M for  an  appointment, 

all  this  pleasing  pain  was  put  a  stop  to. 

**  One  very  long  final  meeting  took  place,  to  which  I  was  admitted  as  a 
co-conspirator,  in  which  Billy  declared  that  now  that  his  hopes  from  bis 
uncle  were  over,  he  would  go  away  and  never  return  until  he  had  earned 
himself  a  position  that  would  give  him  a  right  to  enter  that  dreadful 
study  with  a  firm  foot,  and  demand  his  wife,  with  an  unquavering  voic^ 
a^.  the  hands  of  her  father. 

'*  I  assure  you.  Quixotic  and  hopeless  as  such  a  course  appeared  to  my 
more  mature  experience,  I  felt  an  enthusiasm  that  carriea  me  away  in 
spite  of  my  misgivings,  when  I  saw  his  honest  face  glow  with  determi- 
nation to  achieve  this,  his  fixed  purpose.  At  any  rate  it  was  better  they 
should  part  thus,  with  hope  to  cheer  their  separate  paths,  than  be  left 
with  the  companionship  of  a  broken-hearted  despair — ^the  only  altema* 
tive.     And  though  I  felt  how  faint,  how  unlikely  to  be^irealised  such  a 
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hope  was,  I  could  DOt  find  it  in  my  heart  to  dash  it  by  any  of  the  dia* 
piiiting  doubts  that  would  arise  inmj  own  breast. 

"  Then  came  the  parting  scene,  upon  which  I  felt  I  had  no  right  to  in- 
trode.  Feigning,  therefore,  to  hear  some  sound  indicative  of  danger,  I 
hurried  from  the  place,  and  as  I  turned  a  corner,  an  involuntary  ^anoe 
along  a  little  glade  which  opened  upon  the  spot  where  the  lovers  were 
standing,  showed  me  that  my  little  ruse  was  understood,  and  that  the 
sad  couple  were  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  I  afforded  them 
with  a  fervour  that  told  how  well  each  understood  that  this  embrace 
might  be  the  last  they  would  ever  receive  from  each  other. 

**  A  few  minutes  after  Marian  brushed  past  me  towards  the  house 
without  a  word,  and  I  felt  my  hands  grasped  by  Grant,  who,  vnth  one 
intense  look  of  gratitude,  love,  determination,  hope,  and  wretchedness, 
muttered  an  incoherent  '  God  bless  you,  Frank,'  and  disappeared  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

**  Eighteen  months  came  and  passed  away,  bringing  with  them,  every 
now  and  then,  a  letter  from  poor  Billy,  written  in  no  very  hopeful 
strain.  He  wandered  about  half  Europe  in  search  of  the  will-o*-the- 
wisp.  Fortune,  until  he  began  to  discover,  from  sad  experience,  that  he 
had  commenced  a  more  difficult  quest  than  he  had  imagined.  At  times  he 

S»t  employment  in  some  office  or  another,  but  he  never  kept  it  long, 
e  felt  he  would  be  grey  before  he  could  achieve  independence  in  this 
manner,  and  he  required  it  at  once.  Of  money,  as  a  means  of  exist- 
ence,  he  had  enough,  and  cared  little  to  increase  it,  save  as  a  means  of 
gaining  his  Marian. 

**  At  last  he  ceased  to  write,  and  I  lost  all  due  to  his  whereabouts,  which 
was  the  more  unfortunate,  as  it  appeared  by  my  poor  father's  will,  who 
died  about  this  time,  that  Marian's  fortune,  together  with  Grant's,  was 
quite  sufficient  for  a  prudent  couple  to  begin  the  world  with. 

**  I  advertised  for  him  in  the  papers,  but  without  success.  I  made  in- 
quiries in  the  neighbourhood  from  which  his  last  letter  had  been  sent» 
and  got  a  short  clue  which  I  lost  immediately  after.  It  was  verv  pro- 
voking. I  lost  my  temper  on  the  subject,  and  spoke  harshly  of  him, 
until  I  saw  the  pained  expression  that  I  called  up  to  Marian's  truthful, 
undonbting  face.  I  formed  all  sort  of  wild  conjectures  as  to  his  £ite, 
without  approximating  the  truth ;  and,  in  short,  I  was  getting  perfectly 
miserable  on  the  subject  of  his  unexplained  disappearance,  when,  about 
two  months  ago,  having  some  business  in  London,  I  was  walking  up  the 
Haymarket,  thinking,  as  usual,  on  the  one  subject  that  engrossed  me^ 
and,  on  coming  to  a  crossing  where  two  streets  met,  I  suddenly  found 
mysdf  face  to  face  with  the  very  man  who  had  caused  me  such  specula- 
tion and  anxiety. 

**  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  our  faces  betrayed  the  greatest 
amount  of  astonishment  at  this  rencontre ;  but,  startled  as  I  was,  I 
could  not  avoid  seeing  a  very  perceptible  look  of  dismay  pass  across 
his  features. 

**  *  Grant,'  I  exclaimed,  '  in  Heaven's  name  where  have  you  been  ? 
What  have  you  been  doing  ?  Did  you  not  see  my  advertisements  T 
Why  did  you  cease  corresponding  ?' 

"  *  Rather  a  lengthv  catechism  to  be  answered  all  at  once.  Western,* 
answered  a  fashionable  voice  by  his  side,  which  brought  to  my  notice, 
for  the  first  time,  that  my  friend  had  a  companion.     « How  d*ye  <^o^fe 
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continaedy  holding  ont  bis  hand  to  be  shaken  in  a  Usdess  manner*  whick 
obliged  me  to  turn  to  the  speaker,  and  recognise  the)  handsome  bat  d»» 
cidedl J  roui  face  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Netterlj,  ^hose  expensiTe  tastes 
and  gambling  habits,  supported  by  a  purse  not  over  well  stocked,  had 
necessitated  his  retirement  from  the  corps  in  which  I  had  orig^nallj 
served. 

**  I  was  never  very  fond  of  him  as  a  brother-officer,  and  his  present  ap- 
pearance, as  the  companion  of  Grant,  was  far  from  reassuring ;  neverw 
theiess,  as  his  mother  and  mine  were  the  dear  friends  of  a  lifetime,  I 
had  a  sort  of  interest  in  the  son  ;  and  as,  in  addition,  common  coortesj 
demanded  an  answer  to  his  salute,  I  returned  it  as  politely  as  the  per- 
turbed state  of  my  mind  would  allow,  and  looked  back  to  Grant  for  an 
answer  to  my  questions. 

**  He  had  none,  however,  ready  on  the  moment. 

'"Don't  judge  me  too  harshly,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with 
emotion.  *  You  can  never  tell  dl  I  have  gone  through — ail  I  have  suf- 
ifered.     I— I-I  have ' 

**  *  Just  crossed  over  from  the  Continent,'  interrupted  Nett^j, 
*  where  he  has  been  sojourning  for  the  last  six  weeks,  in  the  disrepu- 
table society  of  one  Charles  Netterly,  and  is  now  dwelling  at  the 
Blindon  Hotel,  where  you  can  find  him  and  spin  yams  to  each  other  aa 
long  as  you  please ;  at  present  I  admit  that  I  feel  horribly  de  trop  while 
you  two  are  discussing  family  matters,  independent  of  the  bore  of  such 
a  proceeding ;  so  postpone  your  respective  histories,  like  good  fellows, 
and  do  you.  Western,  come  and  dine  with  us  to-night,  which  will  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  asking  all  you  wish  to  know.  I  would  leave  you 
together  this  moment,  only  unfortunately  Grant  and  I  have  an  engage- 
ment at  half-past  four  this  afternoon,  which  we  must  attend  to ;  and  bj 
Jove,'  he  concluded,  consulting  his  watch,  "tis  past  that. already!  we 
must  take  a  Hansom.  Come  along,  Grant ;  don't  forget.  Western,  sevea 
o'clock  at  Blindon's.'  So  saying;  he  seized  his  companion  by  the  arm* 
pushed  him  into  a  cab  which  was  on  its  stand  dose  by,  and,  jumping  into 
it  after  him,  with  a  waved  adieu,  disappeared  from  my  astonished  gaxe. 

<'  *  Ah,'  murmured  I,  as  the  comer  house  of  Piccadilly  shut  them  out 
from  my  view,  *  has  it^  then,  come  to  this  ?  I  understand  it  all  now. 
Poor  Marian !  The  poison-spider,  Plav,  has  got  him  fast  in  her  web, 
enticed  thither  by  his  own  impetuous  despair,  and  has  even  now  nearly 
sucked  her  victim  dry*  I  see  it  in  his  ha^;ard  face,  his  wild^  unsettled 
eye.  Marian,  or  ruin  and  the  coroner's  inquest,  such  are  the  desperate 
stakes  for  which  he  plays — He  must  be  saved.  Heaven  s^id  it  be  not 
idready  too  late  I'  I  tumed  from  the  spot,  and  feeling  quite  unfit  for  the 
business  for  which  1  had  originally  left  my  lodgings,  retumed  with  an 
anxious  and  sad  heart  to  ponder  over  the  matter  in  quiet. 

^' Seven  o'clock  was  peahng  from  an  adjoining  church  tower  as  I  entered 
the  hotel  wherein  dwelt  the  object  of  my  solicitude  and  his  victimiser. 
The  more  I  thought  over  it,  the  more  convinced  was  I  that  Grant  and 
Netterly  held  the  relative  positions  of  Pigeon  and  Book,  and  that  the 
process  of  pluckins  had  been  some  time  in  operation.  Still,  there  was 
considerable  difficulty,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  knowledge  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs,  to  ^  upon  any  decided  course  of  action.  All  that  I 
could  do  on  the  present  occasion  was  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  cautiously 
as  to  Netterly's  doings,  and  attack  Grant  vigorously  as/to  his proiqpects 
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and  positioii  as  soon  as  I  could  gain  an  nnintemtpied  prirate  conTer« 
sadon  with  bim,  which  I  saw  was  hopeless  as  long  as  Netterlj  was 
present.  Chasing  awaj,  therefore,  as  well  as  I  could,  all  traces  of  the 
disquietude  which  I  raJlj  felt,  and  assuming  a  look  of  careless  btm^ 
ikomtme^  I  entered  the  room  in  which  Netterlj  and  Grant  were  awaiting 
my  arrival  The  door  was  half  open  as  I  entered,  and  Netterlj,  who  was 
on  his  knees  before  a  wine  sarcophagus,  which  he  was  endeayouring 
to  unlock,  neither  saw  or  heard  my  approach  for  the  first  few  moments. 
The  lock  was  restiye  and  the  operator  testy ;  and,  at  the  moment  of  mj 
entry,  the  Honorable  Charles  was  diyidins;  his  discourse  between  male- 
dictions on  the  head  of  the  unconscious  locksmith  and  sage  adyice  to 
Bflly  Grant  (who  was  sitting,  or  rather  lying  back  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
»  face  of  settled  melancholy),  the  last  sentence  of  wbich  alone  reached 
me^  *  As  long  as  we  stick  together,  you  needn't  fear,  so  for  Heaven's 
sake  get  rid  of  that  Newgate  expression  off  your  face !  — ' 

**  Here  my  entrance  was  discovered,  and  Netterly,  springing  to  his  feet 
with  a  conscious  look  on  his  face,  and  in  rather  a  flurried  manner,  con« 
tinned,  <  Ah !  here  you  are.  Western — didn't  hear  you  come  in — I  was 
so  busy  taking  the  bark  off  my  knuckles  with  that  confounded  key. 
Just  look  at  our  friend,  Billy  7  Looks  exactly  as  if  be  had  done  it  and 
couldn't  help  it.  I  know  he's  in  love,  but  that's  no  reason  he  shouldn't 
cheer  m  a  Httle  now  and  then.  I  daresay  his  lady-love  won't  think  the 
worse  of  him  for  it — eh  7    Reminds  one  of  Bongaultier ' — 

<^  It  is  the  greatest  bore  of  all  the  bores  I  know. 
To  have  a  friend  who's  lost  his  heart— a  short  time  ago." 

*  Ah!  Olirier,  how  are  you  7 '  continued  he,  turning  from  me  to  a  new 
arrival.  *  Last,  as  usual.  If  the  joint  is  in  rags  it's  your  fault.  Only 
^Ye  minutes  late  7  Then  Dent  and  I  will  fall  out — my  watch,  war- 
ranted to  whip  chronometers,  is  fu1^half-an-hour  too  fast.  Allow  me 
to  introduce  Colonel  Western — Count  Olirier  de  Santal.' 

**  We  bowed,  and  subjected  each  other  to  a  searching  scrutiny,  which 
appeared  to  satisfy  neither  of  us  ;  but,  whatever  his  gaze  conveyed  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  my  character  is  immaterial,  my  reflections  upon 
him  were  of  greater  moment,  and  certainly  unfavourable  to  him.  His 
complexion  was  swarthy,  and  his  face,  which  was  furrowed  by  the  plough 
of  dissipation  (not  time,  for  he  could  not  be  more  than  forty  years 
of  age),  had  a  sinister,  sensual  expression,  very  unpleasant  to  look  upon. 
A  pair  of  gleaming  eyes  darted  their  baleful  fires  in  uneasy  motion  from 
under  a  well-shaped,  but  rather  heavy  black  eyebrow.  *A  nose  of  the 
true  Mephistophelian  type,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  a  cold,  thin,  cruel 
mouth,  set  in  a  handsome,  curly  black  beard  and  moustache;  and 
a  shadow  of  habitual  distrust  darkened  the  already  sombre  portrait, 
and  betokened  the  Arab  of  society,  whose  hand  was  against  every  man — 
who  regarded  society  only  as  the  vulture  does  its  prey— and  whose 
chosen  path  through  life  was  one  in  which  the  gratification  of  seff  was 
the  only  goal  worth  aspiring  to,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which  any 
means,  however  unworthy,  would  be  relentlessly  and  unscrupulously  em- 
ployed. 

•*  Such  was  the  pleasing  impression  conveyed  to  me  by  my  rapid  in- 
spection of  this  new  acquaintance  ;  for  the  rest  he  was  unexceptionable — 
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faultless  in  dress  and  manner,  speaking  English  fluently,  excepting  under 
circumstances  of  excitement,  when  a  French  oath  would  he  indulged 
in  in  preference  to  an  Enghsh  one ;  and  well  suppHed  with  all  the  town 
scandal  and  gossip,  which  rendered  his  conversation  entertaining  if  not 
hrilhant.  The  odds  in  favour  of  poor  Billy,  when  pitted  against  two 
such  worthies  as  these,  were  small  indeed ! 

<<The  dinner,  though  Netterly  afiected  to  find  fault  with  it,  was  worthy 
of  Verrey,  and  the  wine  of  a  quality  that  would  have  made  one  glass  more 
than  usual,  a  venial  sin.  Eating  and  drinking,  however,  was  not,  I  weU 
knew,  the  principal  business  of  the  night.  The  sarcophagus  received 
back  the  decanters  at  an  early  hour,  and  a  very  slight  and  transparent 
excuse  introduced  the  card-table,  around  which  we  speedily  found  our- 
selves engaged  in  all  the  mysteries  of  shuffling,  cutting,  and  dealing ;  the 
game  being  whist,  and  the  points  something  more  than  *  an  old  song.* 

''I  affected  an  intense  love  for  the  game,  and  displayed  an  eagerness 
and  excitement  at  its  various  vicissitudes,  for  which  I  give  myself  no 
small  credit  as  an  actor,  and  which  certainly  quite  deceived  those  for 
whom  it  was  performed.  As  I  anticipated,  I  was  allowed,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  time-honoured  device  amongst  card-sharpers,  to  rise  firom 
the  table  a  ~  small  winner,  and  readily  promised  a  revenge  upon  the 
ensuing  night.  It  was  getting  late,  and  I  had  a  considerable  distance 
to  go  in  order  to  reach  my  lodgings  in  Cecil-street,  Strand ;  so  taking  a 
spill  from  the  chimney-piece,  and  lighting  a  cigar,  I  took  leave  of  my 
honourable  friends  and  sought  my  bed,  where,  however,  it  was  long 
before  the  excitement  of  the  day  would  suffer  me  to  sleep. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

"  I  SLEPT,  but  '  Nature's  sofl  nurse'  came  not  to  me  in  friendly  guise, 
*  steeping  my  senses  in  forgetfulness ' — horrid  nightmares  robbed 
my  slumbers  of  their  rest, 

'  And  wicked  dreams  abused  the  curtained  sleep.* 

Netterly,  Grant,  Marian,  and  De  Santal,  mixed  themselves  up  in  my 
visions  of  the  night  in  inexplicable  confusion,  and  changed  themselves 
into  one  another  in  a  bewildering  phantasm.  Everything  went  wrong, 
and  though  fully  aware  of  what  ought  to  be,  I  felt  myself  powerless  to 
remedy  the  evil.  At  length  my  dreams  assumed  a  more  tangible  form- 
Marian  and  Grant  were  about  to  be  married  ;  I  saw  them  at  the  altar ; 
the  bridesmaids  surrounded  the  happy  blooming  bride,  and  Grant,  with 
his  old,  frank,  happy  face,  stood  lovingly  beside  her.  Suddenly,  with 
a  crash,  the  oaken  doors  of  the  church  burst  open,  and  Netterly  and 
De  Santal,  laughing  loudly  and  contemptuously,  advanced  up  the  aisle 
to  the  rail  of  the  communion-table,  and  seizing  the  bride,  carried  her  out 
of  the  church,  heedless  of  her  piteous  cries  for  aid.  What  surprised 
and  enraged  me  most  was  the  apparent  apathy  of  all  except  myself  who 
were  witnesses  to  this  outrage.  Grant  looked  on  in  careless,  and  even 
smiling  indifference,  and  no  one  seemed  to  consider  the  matter  worth  the 
trouble  of  interfering.  As  for  myself,  though  frantic  with  rage,  and 
burning  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  abductors,  an  unaccoim table  spell 
seemed  to  paralyse  my  eflbrts,  and  I  could  only  hurl  forth  defiances  and 
imprecations  as,  with  a  mocking  adieu,  they  bore  her  away. 
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'*  Grant,  Ortnt,'  I  cried,  sprhiging  from  my  bed  in  a  supreme  anguish 
of  mind,  '  Save  her  —  save  Marian.     At«  yon  a  man  V 

'*  *  A  miserable  one,'  groaned  a  low  voice,  which  even  in  my  half- 
waking,  half-deeping  state,  struck  familiarly  on  my  ear,  and  roused  me 
ihoroi^ly  from  the  incubus  that  oppressed  me*  The  curtains  were 
still  drawn,  and  through  them  oozed  with  difficulty  a  few  beams  of  that 
yellow  compound  that,  in  a  London  November,  is  called  daylieht,  so 
that  it  was  still  a  few  moments  before  my  eyes  were  sufficiently  dear 
and  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  to  descry  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  at 
the  table,  with  his  elbows  upon  it,  and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands ; 
nor  was  it  until  I  had  sprung  from  my  bed  and  pulled  asunder  the 
curtains,  that  I  recognised  in  my  visitor  the  hero  of  my  dreams — the 
tmlucky  Grant.  ^ 

**  His  haggard,  unshaven  face,  and  his  dress,  which  was  the  same  that 
he  had  worn  at  the  dinner  of  the  previous  evening,  testified  to  his 
having  passed  the  night  out  of  his  bed,  and  his  attitude  of  despair, 
while  it  excited  my  deepest  pity,  filled  me  with  a  grave  alarm  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  communication  which  he  had  evidently  come  to  make. 
Anxious,  however,  to  know  the  worst,  I  broached  the  subject  at  once. 

**  *  So  'tis  you.  Grant,'  I  said.  '  From  the  hour  you  have  chosen, 
from  your  present  appearance,  and  from  the  forebodings  that  have  filled 
my  heart  ever  since  I  met  you  yesterday,  I  am  prepared  to  hear  much 
that  will  grieve  and  pain  me.  Let  me  hear  it  all  —  for  Marian's  sake 
keep  nothing  from  me.  Tis  the  only  chance,  if  there  be  a  chance,  of 
saving  you  —  of  saving  us  alL  Say,  then,  the  word  at  once,  you  are  a 
ruined  gambler !' 

"  He  sat  where  he  was,  his  face  still  buried  in  his  hands,  and  his  lips 
endeavouring  to  frame  tlie  words  to  which  his  voice  refused  to  give 
sound.  For  a  few  minutes  this  strife  of  feeling  continued,  until  at  last, 
with  a  great  efiPort,  he  sprung  firom  his  seat,  and  in  a  wild,  hurried 
voice,  said — 

*'  'Yes,  Frank,  yes,  'tis  all  true,  perhaps  worse.  You  spoke  of  a  hope 
still  remaining  —  there  is  none  —  none !  It  b  long  since  hope  came 
here  *  fstriking  his  breast) ;  '  I  may  as  well  say  it  out  pliunly,  soon  as 
late.  I  have  lost  her,  Frank,  lost  her  irrevocably.  She  would  never 
look  at  me  again.  You  shake  your  head.  When  you  know  all,  you 
will  say  so  yourself.  Better  she  should  think  me  dead  —  better  she 
should  never  think  of  me  without  loathing,  than  become  the  wife  of 
such  a  wretch  as  —  Oh !  play,  play,  play  I  Look  yon,  Frank,  you 
know  how  I  love  her.  Well,  I  love  her  too  much  ever  to  wish  to  see 
her  the  wife  of  a  gambler — a  dishonoured  gambler.  Rather  tell  her 
all,  and  let  me  die.' 

'*  I  started  back  aghast.  I  was  prepared  to  hear  of  follies,  but  the 
word  dishonoured  warned  me  of  a  crime  to  be  divulged. 

'*' Dishonoured  !'  I  cried,  in  a  trembling  voice.  'Madman,  what 
have  you  done 7  Tell  Marian,  and  let  you  die?  Do  you  not  know 
that  it  is  not  your  life  alone  that  you  have  at  stake,  but  Marian's,  gentle, 
trustful  Marian's  ?  Who  shall  tell  her  that  he  upon  whom  she  has 
bestowed  her  dear  love  is  unworthy  of  her — a  swindler?  You,  who 
think  you  understand  that  heart  of  hearts,  tell  me,  will  it  be  able  to 
banbh  love  so  easily,  and  substitute  contempt?  No,  Grant,  never. 
Can  you  not  see  what  must  follow  ?    When  at  last  the  truth  has  forced 
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itself  upon  htr,  the  will  droop  like  a  crashed  flower,  and  4m*  T<es»  die. 
The  world  and  the  doctors  will  talk  of  consamptioB*  itSkmcj  of  langs, 
recommend  snnnj  lands  and  change  of  aeeae  and  air ;  but  jchi,  how 
will  you  feel,  with  remorse  gnawing  jcmr  heart,  and  accusing  tou  for 
ever  ?  Ah  I  Grant,  what  son  omM.  tfrer  warm  that  poor  chilled  heart-— 
what  scenery,  but  heiweB*!,  could  banish  the  sorrow  planted  by  yow 
hand  in  her  breatt?* 

" '  St^,  Western,  stay,'  interrupted  Grant,  deprecatingly.  *  No  ons 
can  accuse  me  more  bitterly  for  my  weakness,  my  crinoinaHty,  than 
does  my  own  conscience.  Still,  dishonoured  as  I  am,  dishonest  I  an 
not,  at  least  intentionally.     Hear  me  out,  I  beseech  you,  and  haTC  pity 

on  me,  for  I  am  very,  veiy  miserable,  and — and '  He  tried  hard  te 

continue,  but  the  words  wrestled  in  his  throat  with  his  fedings,  and 
were  orercome.  With  a  shaking  hand  he  seised  the  water  caraffe  from 
the  dressing-table,  and  gulped  down  several  mouthfuls.  I  came  to  hii 
assistance. 

''  *  Grant,'  I  said,  '  forgive  me  if  I  have  judged  you  too  hastily,  ft 
is  the  thought  that  your's  and  Marian's  happiness  are  at  stake  thst 
unnerves  me.     Continue  your  story,  I  will  interrupt  you  no  more. 

**  Somewhat  reassured,  he  complied,  and  while  I  was  dressings  told  me 
the  following  circumstances,  which  plainly  showed  me  that  our  poor 
friend  was  as  green  as  ever,  and  that  it  might  require  some  nice  ma- 
noeuvering  to  draw  him  with  credit  out  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
Bitustion* 

**  It  was  in  the  Cursaal  of  Baden,  whither  he  had  strolled  to  dissipate 
the  ennui  that  was  becoming  insupportable,  that  he  first  met  Netteriy 
and  De  Santal.  Utterly  inexperienced,  and,  as  usual,  viewing  everybody 
through  a  rose-coloured  medium,  he  at  once  fell  an  easy  victim  to  tbe 
assaults  of  pretended  friendship.  But  why  recapitulate  the  steps  so 
well  known  to  every  man  of  the  world  ?  A  very  short  apprenticeship  At 
the  green-table  to  a  man  whose  object  was  not  the  attainment  o^  his 
indentures  as  a  swindler,  were  sufficient  to  absorb  all  his  ready  mone^, 
and,  to  some  extent,  his  prospective  income  ;  and  thus  it  went  on,  until 
one  night,  in  the  rooms  of  his  two  false  friends,  maddened  by  his  lossss 
and  champagne,  which  was  Hberallv  supplied,  he  signed  a  bill  for  ^0Q» 
payable  at  three  months,  which  was  readily  cashed  by  the  con- 
spirators. 

"  The  events  of  that  unlucky  night  were  but  dimly  remembered  by  the 
poor  dupe  on  awakening  next  morning  from  his  short  and  fevered  sleep* 
Not  so  by  Netterly,  who  appeared  at  his  breakfast-table  with  a  face  of 
pretended  sympathy  to  recall  to  his  remembrance  all  his  losses  sod 
liabilities.  That  the  ^500  had  gone  the  way  of  all  the  rest  was  un- 
fortunately but  too  fresh  in  his  memory ;  for  this  he  was  prepared,  sod 
had  even  then  recorded  a  fixed  determination  to  give  up,  late  as  it  wafi> 
the  fatal  fascination  of  the  dice-box,  but  when  a  pointed  allusion  was 
made  to  '  that  other  £500,'  he  was  utterly  bewildered,  and  denied  sU 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  Then  it  was  that  Netterly,  without  a  word, 
drew  from  his  pocket-book  another  bill  in  the  same  handwriting,  and 
with  a  meaning  look  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  signature  at  the  foot 
of  the  document — Francis  Western — and  then  turning  it,  showed  to 
the  horrified  victim  written  across  it  the  words^ — *  Accepted  payable  at 
Messrs. .    William  Grant.*  ^         j 
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**  Then  followed  a  seene  that  I  can  but  inadeqiiaUlj  deMiibe.  For  a 
time  Grant  utterlj  denied  haiinff  giTtn  the  bill,  pronounoed  the 
whole  affair  a  fruid,  and  determined  to  fight  the  matter  out  to  the  last* 
Natterlj  allowed  him  to  rare  on  until  he  was  exhausted,  and  then 
pointed  out  to  him  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  There  was  the  bill 
in  his  own  handwriting — that  was  undeniable— his  signature  was  also 
his  own  ;  he  must  remember  having  lost  all  the  first  j6500,  how  then 
came  that  bundle  o£  notes  amounting  to  some  j^O  which  were  lying 
beside  his  watdi  and  the  contents  of  his  pocket  on  his  dressing-table* 
It  was  De  Santal  who  had,  at  Grsnf  s  earnest  revest,  and  greatlj  against 
his  (Netterly's)  advice,  fonished  him  with  the  stamps  upon  whidi  tha 
bills  were  written,  at  the  card-table  itself.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
evening  no  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  signatures,  and  it  was  with 
the  most  unfieigned  surprise  that  they  had  only  just  observed  that  one 
was— excuse  the  word — a  forgery.  With  any  one  else  it  would  have 
been  their  duty  to  have  immediately  submitted  the  whole  affiur  to  a 
public  investigaticm — a  course  that  they  wore  (joite  ready  evm  now  to 
jidopt  should  Grant  prefer  it.  They  had  no  object  for  secresy ;  but  he 
thought  that  under  all  the  circumstances  Grant  would  see  that  it  would 
be  far  better  to  meet  the  bill  at  once,  and  have  done  with  it. 

'*  *  Pray  jog  your  memory,'  he  concluded,  '  because  this  continued 
forgetAilness  casts  a  slur  over  us  that  muilt  be  removed.  Really  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  you,  but  as  you  received  the  money  it  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  that  we  should  be  losers  by  it  Really  you  ought 
to  meet  this  bill  when  due ;  your  honour,  nay  your  saiety,  demands  it.* 
''  I  suspected  that  Netterly  well  knew  that  this  was  easier  said  than 
done.  He  had  gauged  his  man  to  a  nicety,  and  knew  that  the  cleaning- 
oot  process  was  complete ;  but  he  also  knew  that  could  he  but  tdk 
QtTKot  into  the  idea  that  under  the  influence  of  excitement  and  intoxi- 
cation he  had  committed  a  forgery,  not  only  would  every  effort  be  made 
to  meet  the  bill,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expos^  but  that  he  might  also 
become  a  most  useful  tool  in  their  hancU  as  a  lure  to  victims — ^the 
worid  having  of  late  become  rather  shy  of  the  respectable  firm  of 
Netterly  and  De  Santal.  That  he  would  ever  make  up  his  mind  to 
confess  to  me,  seemed  wildly  improbable ;  and,  perhaps,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  apparent  facility  with  which  I  seemed  to  fall  into  the  trap 
the  scheme  might  have  succeeded.  But  in  one  respect  they  mistook 
Grant.  He  mi^t  indeed  have  borne  in  agonised  silence  the  shame 
that  threatened  him — the  razor  or  the  bullet  could  at  any  moment  close 
his  eyes  to  the  finger  oi  scorn.  But  to  see  the  friend  of  his  boyhood 
— the  brother  of  her  he  loved — lapse  quietly  into  the  abyss  which  he 
himself  had  bottomed,  without  a  warning  word  to  save  him,  was  a  depth 
of  ignominy  which  no  personal  considerations  could  reconcile  to  his 
generous  heart. 

"  You  must  not,  howev^,  suppose  that  Grant,  with  all  his  belief  in 
the  goodness  of  man,  was  quite  taken  in  by  the  stem  array  of  damning 
evidence  brought  against  him.  He  felt  that  it  was  just  possible  that 
^ings  might  have  taken  place  as  Netterly  had  stated ;  but  he  also  felt 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  a  deep  laid  conspiracy,  and  that  a  crime  was 
kid  to  his  charge,  which,  however  innocent  he  might  be,  he  was  not 
able  to  disfHove.  With  his  own  handwriting  staring  him  in  the  face 
he  coidd  arrive  at  no  sokition  of  the  mystery  but  tl»t  whejH^^j^e 
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had  been  persuaded  to  do  that  which  his  sober  judgment  repudiated. 
He  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  on  reflection,  that  it  would  be  rash 
to  drive  these  desperate  men,  who  had  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose, 
to  extremities ;  and  that  for  the  present  he  had  better  trust  to  chance 
and  time  to  enable  him  to  unravel  the  mystery. 

" '  Netterly,'  replied  the  unfortunate  fellow,  examining  the  fatal  doca* 
ment  which  his  tormentor  held  before  him,  but  would  not  give  into 
his  hand,  *  If  I  ever  wrote  that  bill — and  I  cannot  deny  my  own  hand* 
writing,  though  I  remember  nothing  of  the  circumstance  —  it  most 
have  been  when,  maddened  by  losiog  the  last  farthing  I  possessed  in 
the  world,  I  sought  forgetfulness  in  intoxication.  Give  it  to  me,  I 
entreat  you ;  and  if  I  have  to  work  at  the  lowest  occupations  I  will  pay 
it.  Let  me,  now  that  I  am  myself,  give  you  a  bill  of  my  own,  and  destroy 
this.    Oh,  Netterly,  you  have  got  all  my  money — ^leave  me  my  honour." 

**  *  Ton  my  word.  Grant,'  said  Netterly,  with  a  sneering  laugh,  *  yon 
are  quite  melo-dramatic  and  affecting,  but  I'm  sorry  that  I  can't  accept 
you  as  my  slave.  Really  you  are  too  absurd.  Who  wants  to  take  away 
your  honour,  as  you  call  it  ?  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  talk  about 
this  bill  when  it  becomes  due,  which  it  will  not  for  three  months.  Keep 
friends  with  us,  and  depend  upon  it  we  will  not  be  hard  upon  you.  You 
see,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  been  wrong  all  through.  You  play  high  with 
men  who  lost  fortunes  of  their  own  before  they  learnt  how  to  play  well 
enough  barely  to  live  by  the  cards.  There's  no  use  in  not  calling  things 
by  their  names.  1  do  live  by  my  play— quite  honestly,  too  ;  but  supe- 
nor  play  always  tells  in  the  long  run*  Now,  there  are  people  who  can- 
not understand  this  simple  problem,  and  call  good  play  and  players  hard 
names,  and  this  injures  my  profession  as  a  gamester ;  so  say  no  more 
on  this  subject.  Your  good  reputation  may  be  of  more  service  to  me,  for 
a  time  at  least,  than  your  £500.  Your  secret  is  safe  with  us  as  long  as 
you  are  prudent  and  friendly.' 

"  Thus  it  was,  then,  that  the  conspirators  had  succeeded  in  working, 
successfully,  upon  the  green,  unsuspicious  nature  of  Grant,  so  far  as 
the  first  part  of  their  scheme  was  concerned ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  from 
overlooking  the  stronger  and  better  parts  of  his  character,  ^m  their 
own  long  association  with  everything  that  was  vile,  a  danger  of  detec- 
tion threatened  them  from  the  quarter  least  expected. 

*' '  Grant,'  I  said,  as  I  dismissed  him  for  a  time,  '  take  courage.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  have  been  guilty  of  a  folly,  but  not  a  crime.  You  must 
return  at  once,  and  keep  this  interview  a  dead  secret.  Our  enemies  are 
crafly,  but  I  am  determined  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair,  though  I 
confess  that  just  at  present  I  do  not  see  my  way  very  clearly.  Look  as 
miserable  as  you  please,  but  comfort  yourself  about  the  bill ;  it  shall  be 
paid  when  due,  if  necessary.  Now  leave  me,  for  I  must  think  the  whole 
affair  over  in  all  its  bearings.' 

''He  left  me  considerably,  though  not  altogether,  relieved ;  and  for  some 
time  I  remained  seated  on  my  bed  side,  buried  in  fruitless  conjecture  as 
to  what  might  be  the  clue  to  this  exceedingly  ingenious  piece  of  villainy. 
At  length  the  increased  light,  and  louder  roar  of  the  London  streets,  now 
wide  awake  and  active,  reminded  me  of  the  advance  of  time,  and  I 
hurried  over  my  dressing,  and  descended  to  my  sitting-room,  where  the 
tea-urn  in  full  song,  the  toast  on  the  hob,  and  the  well-regulated  para- 
phernalia of  a  breakfast-table,  seemed  somehow  to  be  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  exciting  irregular  events  of  the  past  day  and  night.     Fil- 
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ling  ap  the  tea-pot,  and  learing  it  awhile  to  draw,  I  lifted  the  broad- 
sheet of  the  Times  from  the  back  of  the  chair,  where  my  careful  land- 
ladj  had  placed  it  to  air,  and  running  my  eye  listlessly  over  the  first 
page  of  adTertisements,  I  was  about  to  turn  to  the  leading  articles, 
when  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  paragraph  which  caused  me  to  spring 
from  mj  seat,  upset  my  unoffending  egg,  and  rush  back  to  my  dressing- 
Toom,  and  bring  thence  a  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  were  the  suds  of  my 
recent  sharing,  which  I  carefully  wiped  away,  and  thereon  I  could  read, 
in  plain  caligraphy,  the  following  enigmatical  sentence : — 

'  JthtwnjnhsbkTyhowaybdfkTr.' 

The  advertisement  in  the  Times,  which  was  couched  in  an  apparently 
similar  cypher,  had  suddenly  reminded  me  that  my  attention  had  been 
momentarily  attracted  to  the  characters  upon  the  scrap  of  paper  on 
which  I  had  wiped  my  razor ;  and  now  I  recollected  that  that  same  frag- 
ment was  the  spill  with  which  I  had  lighted  my  cigar  the  night  before 
on  leaving  the  whist  party,  and  which  I  had  unconsciously  brought  away 
with  roe.  '  Behold,'  I  thought,  as  I  bent  over  it  in  close  examination, 
•the  first  step  in  my  voyage  of  discovery — the  first  clue  to  the  labyrinth 
of  mystery  and  fraud  which  now,  more  than  ever,  I  am  determined  to 
fiithom.'  •• 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next*) 
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Hark  I  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 

What  sound  arrests  the  sleeper's  ear  ? 
The  whispering  of  a  child  of  light — 

«<  Brother  I  dear  brother  I  I  am  near ! 

*yl  come  from  out  the  quiet  tomb. 

The  twin.bom  heart  of  boyhood's  years 
To  ask  if,  still  my  early  doom 

Be  sorrowed  for  wito  faithful  tears. 

**  Or  has  has  the  world's  enticing  spell 
Taught  thy  young  spirit  to  forget 
The  dear  coinpaDion  loved  so  well. 
So  deeply  mourned  ?     Oh !  say,  « Not  yet.* 

*'  Turn,  then,  lov'd  brother,  at  this  hour — 
Turn  from  earth's  fleeting  dreams  aside ; 
Let  Mem'ry  wield  her  former  power. 
And  bring  the  lost  one  to  thy  side. 

"  By  all  our  love,  by  all  the  grief, 

That  told  of  what  was  reft  from  thee. 
The  life  of  manhood's  hope,  too  brief 
For  earth  to  perfect,  think  of  me. 

*'  Till,  when  thy  spirit  takes  its  flight. 
And  angels  guide  thee  hence  to  soar. 
This  voice  thou'lt  hear  from  realms  of  light— t 
*  Pear  brother  1  now  we  part  no  more  I* "  ^  , 
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Thb  morning  was  hot  and  sultry,  not  a  breath  distorbed  the  meadow  or 
the  passive  waters  that  lay  stretched  before  the  windows  of  my  lodge. 
It  was  a  glorious  morning  in  the  month  of  August.  The  sun  ahone 
brightly,  vivifying  the  wild  scenery  around,  as  he  raised  his  golden  orb 
over  the  distant  moorland,  true  to  the  third  challenge  of  a  restless 
bantam  which,  to  the  infinite  disgust  of  myself  and  my  friend,  strutted 
and  crowed  domineeringly  on  the  window-stool.  And  yet  he  was  to  be 
pardoned.  He  told  that  the  sun  was  up,  and  summoned  laggards  to 
their  various  pursuits  of  labour  or  amusement.  My  friend,  irritated  by 
the  incessant  clamour  of  the  noisy  chanticleer,  forbiddine  sleep,  pro- 
posed immediate  execution  with  a  pea-rifle.  But  the  voice  of  nature 
was  not  to  be  thus  stifled,  and  cruelty  would  have  been  of  no  avail ; 
for,  as  I  turned  on  my  elbow  to  listen  to  the  sounds  that  announced 
and  welcomed  day,  the  challenge  of  the  cock  grouse,  the  bleat  of  the 
sheep,  and  other  symptoms  of  awakened  Nature,  mingled  and  proclaimed 
that  all  the  tenants  of  my  wild  locality  were  up  and  astir. 

Our  lodge  was  situated  in  the  wildest  and  most  remote  part  of  Con- 
nemara,  nestling  under  the  shadow  of  the  bluif  and  lofty  hill  of  Cashel, 
which  rises  like  a  grim  sentinel,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  coast 
and  islands  of  Birterbui  Bay.  This  quiet  little  retreat  was  attached  to, 
and  rented  with,  an  excellent  salmon  and  white  trout  fishery,  part  of  the 
Ballinahinch  estate,  once  hejd  by  the  family  of  Martin — a  territory 
greater  in  extent  than  many  German  principalities.  It  was  the  proud 
lot  of  one  of  the  Martins,  lord  over  the  greatest  dominion  held  by  any 
subject  in  this  island,  when  inviting  George  IV.,  in  1821,  to  visit  him 
at  his  Castle  in  the  West,  to  inform  his  gracious  Majesty  that  he  had  a 
drive  of  twenty-two  miles  up  the  avenue  to  his  hall-door  I  But,  alas  ! 
like  so  many  others  of  the  untitled  nobility  of  our  soil,  that  family  have 
passed  from  their  homes.  The  relentless  call  of  the  creditor,  and  the 
hammer  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  have  subdivided  their  soil, 
and  their  homes  shall  no  more  know  them.  Peace  to  the  manes  of 
the  departed!  Though  their  vices  were  those  of  a  past  age,  their 
virtues  were  all  their  own.  Generous,  noble,  and  beloved,  none  amongst 
that  now  antediluvian  race  ever  left  amongst  a  vast  tenantry  a  more 
abiding  name,  or  one  that  will  live  longer  in  tradition,  than  Old  Dick 
Martin,  for  forty  years  Member  for  Galway,  and  author  of  *'The 
Cruelty  to  Animals  Act/*  Were  he  alive,  and  to  visit  again  this  wild 
country,  what  a  change  would  present  itself!  No  great  improvements, 
perhaps  greater  signs  of  decay,  would  greet  his  eye ;  but  his  once  wild 
tenantry,  numerous  and  powerful  factions  in  their  own  localities,  and 
their  leaders,  famous  as  Homeric  heroes  of  old  — •  where  are  they  ? 
With  the  years  beyond  the  flood.  Their  homesteads  ruined  and  deso- 
late. Living  in  a  remote  district,  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
wealth  and  from  the  eye  of  charitable  benevolence,  these  poor  people 
sank  by  thousands,  cut  off  by  the  devastating  famine  that  stalked 
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dnough  the  length  ind  bretdth  of  Ireland  in  184^  and  swept  with 
poisoned  breath  over  their  county.  And  it  has  not  been  death — cmelt 
lingmng  death  from  starration-^Hilone  that  has  depopulated  this  region; 
not  alone  those  graves  that  are  piled  in  hundreds  about  the  by-ways, 
that  haye  thinned  the  land ;  but  the  gradual  wasting  of  the  population, 
produced  by  checks  on  maniage^  by  sickness,  porerty,  and  debihty 
of  body  and  mind — the  rdics  of  that  terrible  period.  How  many  idiots 
the  traveller  met  in  those  days  I  How  many  poor,  attenuated  victims, 
just  saved  from  death,  but  without  a  ray  of  intellect  left,  blocked 
the  mountain  paths  and  imneded  the  step  of  the  pedestrian  I  How  well 
do  I  remember  one  poor  lad,  with  mind  enfeebled  by  his  sufferings,  and 
who  was  to  return  next  day  to  the  Union  Workhouse,  being  led  up  to 
bid  me  adieu.  I  presented  hhn  with  a  little  tobacco  and  a  shilling,  and 
asked  him*— 

"  Shauneen,  when  do  you  leave  me  V* 

**  When  to-morrow  diet  /"  was  his  mournful  and  poetic  answer. 

Before  the  bantam  crew  again,  we  sluggards  arose,  and  rushed  and 
ducked  in  the  mountain  water,  like  geese  expecting  a  storm,  or  Uke  the 
cafjering  gmnter,  frisking  wildly  in  anticip>ation  of  rain.  One  glance 
satisfied  me  that  there  would  not  be  a  breath  of  wind  or  a  cloud  m  the 
sky,  and  that  the  weapon  to  wield  on  that  day  would  be  the  rifle  and 
not  the  rod.  This  opinion  was  immediately  communicated  to  my 
Lincolnshire  companion,  with  an  oflfbr  of  introducing  him  to  the  seals 
of  Birterbui.  He  caught  eagerly  at  the  proffered  introduction,  being 
anxious  for  an  alterative  from  the  slaughter  of  white  trout  and  salmon. 
He  called  Mr.  Hock,  his  English  valet,  to  prepare  his  double-barrelled 
Lancaster  for  the  fray,  whilst  I,  shouting  to  my  more  humble  major- 
domo,  Misther  Corneely  to  prepare  the  breakfast,  issued  my  orders  for 
the  day. 

We  were  soon  seated  before  a  comfortable  repast,  and,  like  old  soldiers, 
laid  in  a  plentiful  stock  for  the  coming  campaign.  As  we  paused  at 
the  various  stages  afforded  by  the  transit  from  fish  to  meat,  meat  to 
eggs,  and  soforth,  I  unfolded  the  day's  programme  to  my  companion. 
The  tide  would  not  be  low  until  one  o'clock,  so  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  get  to  the  sea  before  eleven  o'clock,  by  which  time  the  rocks  would 
be  getting  bare,  and  the  seals  be  enabled  to  lie  up,  their  habit  being  to 
rest  on  those  disconnected  with  the  land,  and  which  appeared  only  at 
k>w-waten  We  were  to  be  provided  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammu- 
nition and  guns  for  sea-birds,  so  that  when  the  tide  flowed  strong,  we 
might  be  enabled  to  offer  delicate  attentions  to  the  plover,  curlew,  and 
the  other  similar  varieties  which  abounded  among  the  islands  in  the  bay. 
We  were  also  to  bring  troUing-tackle  for  the  mackerel  and  pollock,  in 
Uke  event  of  a  breeze  springing  up ;  and,  had  there  been  an  r  in  the 
month,  an  oyster-knife  would  have  been  added  to  the  kit,  to  effect  a 
forcible  entry  into  a  few  of  the  Birterbui  beardlings. 

"  Don't  forget  your  cornopean,  R ^,"  said  I,  "  for  seals  arc  ama- 
teurs in  the  musical  line;  and  with  'Mary  Blane,'  *  The  Rose  of  Annan- 
dale',  or  'Bold  Rory  O'More,'  you  shall  see  how  these  dilettanti  will 
surround  our  orchestra." 

"  Nonsense ! — ^you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  these  wild  tenants  of  the 
vasty  deep  care  for  music?    'Twill  but  scare  thcm»" 
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**  Ah  contraire,  thej  have  a  passionate  lore  for  it :  you  will  draw 
them  from  the  *  old  ocean'  into  the  bay,  and  they  will  follow  a  boat 
for  miles  that  has  music  on  board.  They  love  harmony ;  and  I  will 
wager  you  some  trifle  they  prefer  *  Molly  Bawn'  to  any  other  air, 
and  approach  closer  to  hear  it.  You  will  make  a  greater  impression  on 
these  sagacious  animals  than  you  did  on  the  buxom  girls  behind  the 
counter  of  the  Peterboro'  refreshment-rooms,  when  you  serenaded 
them  from  the  mail-train  last  winter.  It  is  certainly  singular,  but  not 
the  less  true,  as  you  shall  this  day  see  exemplified,  that  if  there  be 
not  a  seal  in  sight  between  you  and  the  horizon,  and  you  play  an  air 
on  the  cornopean,  an  appearance  (to  use  a  legal  phrase)  will  soon  be 
entered." 

I  spoke  the  truth,  and  earnestly,  as  my  friend  believed;  and 
even  the  incredulous  Mr.  Hock  consented  at  length  to  put  up  the  cor- 
nopean with  the  rifle.  Our  banquet  concluded,  and  the  car  being 
packed,  we  started  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the  boat  was 
lying  in  readiness.     Half  an  hour  brought  us  to  our  destination. 

''Corneely,  out  with  that  gafP;  I  never  have  luck  when  you  come 
with  such  portentous  preparations.'* 

And  the  gaff  straightway  made  its  exit  from  the  boat.  The  rifles 
were  loaded,  but  without  caps,  for  safety.  My  friend  sat  beside  me 
with  his  cornopean,  which  Mr.  Hock  handed  him  with  a  ghastly  grin 
of  dubious  credulity.  We  paddled  out  with  the  ebbing  tide,  and  sought 
our  fortunes  as  merchants  embarked  in  the  seal  trade,  calculating  (per* 
haps  somewhat  too  sanguinely,  if  Mrs.  Glasse's  advice  as  to  the  bare- 
soup  had  been  remembered)  the  number  of  gallons  of  oil  our  men  would 
have  for  their  winter  stock  to  light  them  through  the  darkness  of  the 
coming  season.  I  swept  the  shores  and  islands  with  mv  DoUand,  but 
as  yet  could  discover  no  trace  of  seals ;  nothing  was  to  be  seen  beyond 
a  dyspeptic  crane  perched  listlessly  on  one  leg,  economising  the  sup« 
ports  which  nature  had  given  her;  or  a  cormorant  working  in  his 
vocation  among  the  floating  sea-rack. 

The  day  was  beautiful,  balmy,  and  cloudless.  The  fragrant  perfiime 
of  the  sea- weed  was  snuffed  up  with  intense  pleasure,  seeming  to  im- 
part fresh  vigour  to  our  exhausted  urban  frames :  it  was,  as  Mr.  Hock, 
an  acute  observer  of  nature,  truly  remarked,  <'  A  hairey  situation,  and 
most  henjoyable." 

**  Come  R ,  an  air — something  sweet  and  plaintive  to  pass  the 

time,  for  there  are  no  signs  of  seals  yet,  and  I  do  remember  me  there 
is  an  echo  here." 

And  he  took  the  cornopean  and  played,  softly  and  sweetly,  "  Molly 
Bawn  i"  and  the  sounds  swept  over  the  still  waters,  and  ran  up  the 
shore,  and  echo  answered  from  out  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Cashei ; 
and  the  notes  jostled  wildly  on,  faintly  and  still  more  faint,  among  the 
Twelve  Pins  of  Connemara.  We  listened  entranced,  forgetful  alike  of 
seals  and  curlew.  Not  a  whisper  broke  the  last  lingering  soimds  that 
floated  dreamily  around  us. 

''Aroon,  aroon!"  shouted  the  men  in  Irish,  in  excited  accents. 
The  spell  was  rudely  broken.  Turning  quickly  to  aiiswer  this  call, 
behold  I  there  was  the  seal  all  attention,  drinking  in  the  soft  air  of 
"  Sweet  Molly  Bawn,  dear  Molly  Bawn."    There  rested  this  singular 
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tenant  of  tbe  deep>  not  more  thin  fifty  yards  from  the  boat,  kwkina 
witli  rapt  attention  towards  ua — his  son  eye  speaking  kindness  and 
affection.  The  head,  large  as  that  of  a  calf,  glistened  hrightlj  in  the 
nm*     All  romance,  all  the  ideid  vanished  at  the  call  of  "Aroon,  aroon" 

iAngliee,  seal,  seal).  The  cornopean  was  dashed  on  the  seat,  the 
ionhle -barrelled  Lancaster  substituted,  and  a  point  blank  pot  shot  was 
taken  at  the  head  of  the  too-confiding  amateur.  Quick  as  light- 
ning was  the  rifle  brought  to  bear  on  the  seal's  head,  and  with  the  flash 
firom  the  muszle  rose  the  splash  on  the  water  where  the  head  was  when 
the  trig^r  was  pulled,  but  where  the  head  no  longer  was  when  the  act 
ef  firing  was  over. 

*'  Bang  through  his  head!"  shouted  I  in  ecstacy.  "  A  splendid  shot. 
You  kiUel  him,  bv  Jove.  Well  done,  old  boy — I  congratulate  you  : 
you  made  an  excellent  shot  from  this  unsteady  boat" 

''  But  where  is  ,he?"  cried  R .    *'  If  I  sent  the  ball  through  his 

head — which  I  am  sure  I  did — where  is  he  ?  If  I  hit  him,  I  must  have 
killed  him." 

"'It  him  sir,**  bawled  the  excited  Mr.  Hock:  "  You  gave  it  him 
right  in  the  hie !" 

"  Connalayhee,  Connalayhee,"  shouted  I  in  Irish  to  the  men ;  ''row, 
row  like  mad  for  the  place ;  see,  see  the  blood !  I  see  it — ^he  is  shot, 
he  is  shot!" 

And  as  they  pulled  up  to  the  place  no  trace,  of  blood  appeared — it 
was  a  mere  optical  delusion — the  cheat  of  an  over  anxious  eve.  But  our 
friend  rose  again  about  fifty  yards  from  where  he  had  been  shot  at, 
and  his  benevolent  eye  watched  our  approach  as  if  he  had  never  felt 
alarm. 

It  was  a  miss — so  R tried  again,  but  was  over  him,  the  ball 

hopping  and  bounding  away  along  the  surface  to  the  shore  ;  whilst  the 
seal  diuppeared  for  some  time,  not  protrudiug  his  glistening  head  again 
above  the  water  until  he  was  some  auarter  of  a  mile  to  leeward  of  the 
boat,  and  out  towards  the  '*  old  sea  '^  (Shonorigre),  as  the  natives  term 
the  Atlantic. 

The  tide  was  now  fast  receding  from  the  bays  and  inlets.  Those 
who  have  stood  on  a  bluff  headland  and  obtained  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
Birterbui  bay  would  fancy  they  gazed  on  a  large  lake  studded  with 
innumerable  islands.  The  waters  of  the  bay  gush  in  from  the  Atlantic 
through  a  narrow  inlet,  where  an  odd  merchantman  now  and  then  drops 
her  anchor  before  the  secluded  little  town  of  Roundstone,  not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  as  for  refuge  from  the  driving  tempest  and  the 
horrors  of  a  lee-shore.  As  the  tide  swept  out,  so  appeared  the  rocks 
on  the  shores  and  sunken  islands  reared  their  heads,  crowned  with  sea- 
rack  and  studded  with  the  mussel;  and  yet  the  water  was  not  suffi- 
ciently low  for  the  seals  to  lie  up  and  bask  in  the  sun.  They  like  to 
perch  themselves  some  three  feet  above  water,  and  will  there  lie,  even 
though  the  tide  recedes  and  gives  them  sreater  elevation — for  it  costs 
them  but  one  wriggle  of  their  singular  body,  or  one  flap  of  their  power- 
ful tail-like  le£;8,  to  precipitate  them  into  the  water  beneath,  with  a 
report  loud  as  if  the  rock  itself  had  tumbled  in. 

The  DoUand  was  kept  assiduously  at  work  on  the  look  out  for  the 
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pkoem  that  might  be  brought  witlun  its  /btnf,  and  w«  muMM  q& 
from  island  to  island,  taking  an  aceurate  surrey  of  eftr/  toAl  and  nook 
Hkelj  to  show  a  seal. 
^  '*  Flay,  mj  friend,  V^V»"  ^^  ^»  **  ^^  ^^  *^  ^^T»  ^  i^  impa- 
tient ;  there  are  plenty  hereabouts.  Give  the  *  Rose  of  Ajmaadalei'  luul 
ril  think  of  my  love— 

<««  And  I  will  waft  her  a  ugh  o'er  the  H^t  sea  Ineese^ 
And  she'll  breathe  a  prayer  to  heai«n  lor  me.' " 

And  thus  we  gaily  floated  on  the  peaceful  sunlit  tide,  and  tfie  strmm 
of  sweet  music  accompanied  us  as  we  roamed  from  ishmd  to  island. 

**  Here  he  is/'  said  R  ■  >  taking  his  lip  from  the  mouthpiece,  audi 
pointing  hb  finger  along  the  eztemd  line  of  daiailing  light  that  flidcered 
on  the  sunlit  waters.  There,  indeed,  was  the  bright  polished  head  of 
a  noble  seal  moving  easily  and  gracefully  down  up<m  the  boat. 

**  Your  time  now,"  said  he,  **  and  make  a  better  hand  of  it  than  I 
did."  And  he  played ;  and  on,  and  onwards  still  moved  the  seal,  and 
soon  he  was  gazing  confidingly  on  us,  within  twenty-five  yards  of  the  boats, 
drinking  in  the  "  Rose  of  Annandale."  My  Rigby,  a  long  single- 
barrelled  rifle,  and  the  best  I  ever  saw,  ?ras  resting  loaded  on  my  arm, 
I  felt  a  tenderness  for  this  seal  which  I  can  scarcely  describe.  He  looked 
so  kindly  and  shook  his  head  deprecatingly,  as  if  he  knew  I  was  brew- 
ing some  mischief,  and  seemed  to  say  it  was  unjust,  that  he  nevwr  eat 
my  salmon,  or  touched  my  white  trout.     No,  not  he ! 

R ceased  to  play  ;  he  had  played  out  his  piece,  and  then  the 

seal  snorted,  and  he  snorted  again  ;  and  I  fancied,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  excited  Mr.  Hock  and  the  amusement  of  my  friend,  that  he 
demanded  an  encore^  and  an  encore  he  should  have.     So  I  b^md 

R to  play  another  air,  and  he  pUyed   '*  Rory  O'More,"  and  this 

the  seal  also  approved ;  and  as  he  rested  calmly,  I  remembered  his 
peculiar  idiosyncraey,  that  his  brain  was  of  greater  proportionate 
magnitude  and  his  intelligence  fiu*  greater  than  that  of  any  other  animal, 
and  that  his  disposition  was  to  become  familiar  and  domestic  with  man. 
I  raised  my  rifle,  brought  the  sight  so  as  to  catch  the  lower  part  of  his 
head,  and  as  the  hair-trigeer  was  touched  an  ounce  ball  passed  throng 
the  poor  fellow's  brain  and  a  murder  was  committed. 

Before  I  describe  what  next  took  place,  let  me  justify  this  seemingly 
cruel  act. 

Seals  are  most  destructive,  almost  ruinous  to  some  rivers.  Th^  de- 
vastate the  salmon  and  trout,  following  them  with  the  tide,  fishing 
among  the  shoals  of  running  fish,  and  often  ascending  the  rivers  in 
pursuit,  until  stopped  by  the  salmon  boxes.  Salmon  and  white  trout 
when  they  are  running  from  the  sea  come  in  with  the  flood,  paiticulaily 
in  spring  tides,  in  large  bodies,  and  in  hot  pursuit  follow  the  seals,  i 
have  witnessed  as  many  as  twenty-one  seals  at  the  same  time  fishing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  to  which  I  have  brought  the  reader.  Nothing 
can  equal  their  dexterity  and  agility,  and  they  require  it,  for  by  it  they 
get  their  living.  They  are  formed  to  do  much  damage,  having  six  hofgt 
putting  teeth  in  ^he  upper  jaw  and  four  in  the  lower.    Their  hind  feet 
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ire  phced  at  Che  extremity  of  the  body,  in  the  seme  direetien*  and 
eerre  the  pnrpoee  of  a  fin  and  mdder ;  llie  fbre  feet  are  adapted  for 
ewimTinng,  are  fttrmshed  each  with  fire  long  daws^and  they  are  not  nnUke 
inahape  to  the  hand  and  fingers  of  aman.  From  diefar  resemblance  and 
from  their  sagacitj  it  is  beliered  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  peasantry 
in  these  parts,  who  ha^e  fidth  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis^  that 
the  sonb  of  the  departed  Comeelys,  a  nnmerons  Action,  pass  into  these 
scab,  whilst  the  souls  of  the  Manions,  another  numerous  but  trouble- 
some fiunily,  pass  into  the  bodies  of  the  midges,  the  tormentors  of  man. 
But  to  return  to  the  seal — ^with  his  daws  he  can  hold  a  large  salmon,  a 
Sth.  of  twenty  pounds,  and  tuck  him  under  the  fore  arm,  as  if  the  ftih 
was  an  umbrella,  and  stick  his  sharp  tusks  into  the  flesh,  which  becomes 
crimped  instantly.  The  destruction  thej  do  amons;  the  salmon  and 
trout  is  incre^fe.  Poor  fish,  which,  while  making  for  their  breeding- 
grounds  hate  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  these  daring  marauders,  as  like« 
wise  the  nets,  ^e  boxes,  die  Isaac  Waltons,  the  midnight  poachers  and 
the  canmng  little  otter,  who  is  always  catcUng,  but  seldom  caught  him- 
sdf« 

.  The  seal  was  shin.  We  rowed  quickly  to  where  it  floated,  a  huge 
mass  on  the  ?rater,  which  was  discoloured  all  around  by  the  blubber 
and  blood  floating  on  the  surface.  He  was  quite  dead,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent fdlow— as  Imrse  as  a  calf,  but  far  heavier.  He  was  dra^sed  into  the 
boat  by  a  couple  of  men  and  thrown  at  Mr.  Hock's  feet,  who  retreated 
in  dGsgnst  from  the  intruder,  pladng  a  cambric  handkerchief  soaked  in 
bad  lavender-frater  to  his  nose.  T^  do  smell  strongly,  and  the  rocks 
on  which  they  repose  retain  a  heavy  odour  before  they  are  purified  by 
the  returning  tide.  So  we  pulled  to  shore,  and  landed  the  corpse  on  a 
smaD  island,  while  Br— —  played  a  requiem  orer  his  remains,  which  we 
arranged  to  call  for  on  our  homeward  route. 

Now  I  steered  the  boat  for  the  narrow  inlet  of  a  bay  that  led  up 
towards  the  month  of  one  of  the  finest  salmon  fisheries  in  the  world — 
the  BaUjnahinch  fishery.  I  knew  this  to  be  a  faroured  haunt  of  the 
seal,  being  studded  with  small  islands  and  rocks  at  low  ?rater.  On 
opening  the  bay  I  took  an  accurate  surrey,  and  soon  satisfied  myself 
^at  they  were  "at  home."  On  one  small  cluster  of  rocks,  some 
&tance  up  the  bay,  and  about  120  yards  fit>m  the  main  land,  under  the 
lee  of  a  promontory,  I  could  distinguish  nine  of  these  amphibious  brutes, 
dozing  and  basking  in  the  sun,  which  shone  on  their  polished  skin. 
They  were  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  colours — some  brown,  some  spotted, 
and  some  hoair  from  aee.  Familiar  with  the  line  of  country  I  stopped 
the  boat,  and  landed  mth  R— —  and  the  rifles.  I  now  sucgested  to 
my  friend  that  we  should  stalk  them.  He  gladly  acquiesced,  and  we 
eagerly  set  forth  on  our  adventure.  Some  distance  was  to  be  traversed 
ever  ground,  rocky  and  rushy. 

By  this  time  we  had  descended  into  a  hollow,  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  shore.  Cautioning  my  compamon  to  sflence,  we  crept  quietly 
onwards.  By  raising  my  body  and  peering  through  the  rushes,  I  was 
enabled  to  sliape  our  course  until  we  emerged  on  the  very  shore^  and 
we  worked  through  the  rocks,  keeping  a  huge  reef  of  them  between  us 
and  the  little  iatond  on  which  the  seals  were  basking.    When  our 
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adrance  was  pushed  to  its  furthest  limit  we  halted ;  and  through  the 
tiny  fissures  of  a  huge  rock,  festooned  with  dripping  seaweed,  took  an 
easer  view  of  the  scene  in  our  front.  There  lay  the  identical  nine 
s^s,  with  one  additional  recumbent  member,  and  two  well-polished 
heads  of  others,  swimming  about  and  looking  for  a  snug  resting-place 
among  this  group. 

See  that  old  ^y  gentleman  on  the  near  rock,  how  wise  and  venerable 
he  looks.  He  is  the  patriarch  of  the  bay  and  monarch  of  his  herd, 
I  know  him  well,  and  have  taken  a  shot  before  now  at  hb  head,  which 
has  seen  the  snow  of  many  winters.  See  how  sleepily — how  indolently 
he  moves  his  sagadous  front,  deigning  but  a  glance  now  and  then  at  his 
subjects,  who  rest  beside  him,  or  a  frown  at  those  new-comers  who 
would  occupy  a  place  in  the  condave. 

**  Now  R— — ,  rest  yourself  well — ^keep  quiet,  and  do  not  disclose  an 
inch  of  your  body.  When  you  are  cool  and  hee  from  nervous  excite- 
ment, your  Lancaster  may  be  advanced  through  this  fissure  and  hanging 
sea-rack,  and  your  elbow  be  placed  on  this  little  stone,  and  thus  you 
may  sight  the  old  gentleman  to  perfection.  Be  cautious,  however,  and 
do  not  rest  the  rifle  on  the  rock  itself,  for  then  the  recoil  will  throw  the 
ball  over  the  seal's  head." 

We  rested  a  few  minutes,  breathing  gently,  lest  even  a  suppressed 
sigh  might  alarm  the  herd.  Now  I  saw  B-- —  getting  into  position, 
and  watched  his  movements  with  intense  interest.  Half  sittine,  half 
lying,  he  advanced  the  rifle  through  the  indicated  spot,  and  tsking  a 
satined  squint  down  the  weighty  barrel,  turned  with  a  smile  and  said— 

'*  I  thinK  J  will  settle  this  old  gentleman  at  last." 

From  this  forth  I  never  took  my  eye  off  the  venerable  seal  that 
lay  wrapt  in  dreamy  security,  his  head  presenting  a  beautiful  side  shot* 
Nor  had  I  long  to  gaze,  for  through  the  thin  smoke  that  wreathed  from 
the  muzzle  I  could  see  that  he  never  moved  one  single  inch,  but  was 
nailed  to  the  rock  by  the  plug  of  the  ball ;  whilst  in  terror  and  alarm 
the  rest  scrambled  and  dropped  into  the  water,  gazing^  about  in  astonish* 
ment.  Up  we  sprang,  ana  fired  at  the  seals  in  the  vrater,  but  no 
shot  told.  The  men  in  the  boat  appeared  pulling  up  the  creek,  and 
we  were  satisfied  all  was  right.  Hardly  were  my  congratulations  over 
when  to  our  astonishment  what  appeared  to  be  the  corpse  of  the 
seal  disappeared  with  one  convulsive  movement.  The  boatmen 
reraonding  to  the  call,  urged  the  little  skiff  through  the  water, 
and  soon  came  to  our  relief.  We  went  straight  to  the  rock  where 
the  seal  had  been  transfixed  by  the  leaden  messenger,  and  found 
the  place  deluged  with  blood,  and  emitting  a  rancorous  odour.  For- 
tunately our  object  was  espied  lying  dead  on  the  bottom,  close  to  the 
rock,  but  in  ten  feet  of  water.  How  to  fish  it  up  was  the  question — 
no  ^ff.  The  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Hock  to  dive,  but  he 
recoiled  in  horror  from  tackling  the  *' hamphibious  hanimal  bin  'is 
hown  helement."  One  of  the  men  soon  solved  the  difficulty  by  throwing 
off  his  coat  and  shoes,  and  taking  a  header.  Down  he  went,  and  with 
ease  buoyed  up  the  seal  to  the  surface,  which  was  then  grasped,  and 
hauled  in  hand  over  hand.  A  fine  specimen  it  was.  The  cry  was  now 
-<-not  to  arms — but  to  luncheon ;  and  by  the  time  pur  me4  ^'^^  ^^ 
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patdied,  and  justice  done  to  all»  the  tide  was  fonnd  to  be  flowing,  and 
a  moTe  was  made  homewards.  We  fired  at  the  different  seanbirdSf 
as  thej  fiew  from  island  to  island,  until  we  reached  the  temporary 
tomb  of  the  dead  phoca.  With  the  two  seals  in  the  boat,  now  deep  in 
the  water,  we  steered  for  the  mouth  of  the  rirer,  and  on  lanaing 
dispatched  a  man  for  a  cart,  upon  which  were  laid  the  prizes.  Vfe 
proceeded  in  triumph  to  the  lodge,  where  the  Tillage  stick-pig  operated 
on  them,  cunninefy  and  artistically  denuding  them  of  their  glossy» 
yelrety  Udes,  and  relieving  their  bodies  of  the  thick  coat  of  blubber 
that  surrounds  them  between  the  skin  and  flesh.  This  was  sent  im« 
mediately  to  the  pots,  to  be  reduced  to  oil.  One  nuisance  was  suffered. 
All  the  dogs  of  the  country  came  down  to  root  up  the  buried  remains  of 
these  wretched  seals,  and  howled  most  piteously  through  the  night— ^ 
the  smell  of  "  stick-pig^s  "  work  beine  borne  down  the  wind  for  miles. 
Thus  ended  our  trip,  on  a  bad  fishmg  day,  in  quest  of  the  Seals  of 
Birterbui. 
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BXPEEIEKCES  OF  THE  TUBF. 

Who  of  the  present  generation  has  no^  at  some  time  or  oCber,  attended 
one  of  the  great  annual  race-meetings  of  England  f  Nearly  every  one 
has  been  at  races  of  this  description^  but  casual  lookers  are  Tery  little 
aware  of  what  really  takes  place  on  such  occasions^  and  imagine  that 
the  vast  concourse  of  anxious  spectators  is  mainly  drawn  together  by  lore 
of  racing,  by  a  desire  to  see  the  noblest  animals  in  the  creation  contend 
for  the  prize  of  swiftness  and  endurance.  Such  little  know  the  real 
feelings  animating  a  large  proportion  of  that  agitated  crowd ;  and  great 
would  be  thdr  astonishment  to  learn,  that  many  of  those  men  who,  book 
in  hand,  ypciferate  the  odds  agiunst  this  and  that  horse,  never  even  look 
at  a  race,  do  not  know  the  colour  of  the  animal  upon  or  against  which 
they  are  betting  such  large  sums,  and  not  unft'equently  continue  to 
proffer  their  wagers  until  the  horses  have  actually  passed  the  winning* 
post,  without  once  turning  their  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  course. 

Perhaps  this  is  less  the  case  at  Newmarket,  the  head-quarters  of  the 
British  turf,  than  at  other  great  meetings,  and  for  this  reason — at  Epsom, 
Ascot,  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  &c.,  all  the  races  terminate  at  the  same 
winning-post.  At  Newmarket  the  case  is  different :  each  course  has  its 
own  winning-post,  and  consequently  the  spectators  and  betting  ring  moT^ 
from  time  to  time,  to  different  places  upon  the  Heath.  Moreover,  from 
this  and  other  causes,  the  attendance  at  Newmarket  is  more  exclusive^ 
composed  of  real  patrons  of  the  turf,  mere  spectators  and  anaa« 
teurs  being  kept  away  by  the  absence  of  stands,  and  the  constant 
change  of  position  required  by  the  different  courses.  It  is  impossible^ 
therefore,  to  view  the  various  races  comfortably  except  on  horseback ; 
and  on  Newmarket  Heath  the  owners  of  horses,  and  the  r^;ular  turf- 
men, are  all  to  be  seen  mounted  on  hacks,  from  the  duke  upon  his  neat, 
safe-actioned  thorough-bred,  to  the  cavalry  captain,  who  has,  at  the  last 
moment,  procured  from  the  innkeeper  a  dirty,  shag^,  dingily-capari- 
soned, ^ufBing  pony,  which  he  belabours  with  his  umbrella,  as  he  urges 
him  from  the  saddling-stables,  whither  he  has  proceeded  to  see  Nat  and 
Alfred  Day  mount  their  favourites,  to  the  knot  of  men  on  the  flat  where 
the  judge^s  Uttle  sentry-box  upon  wheels  prodaims  the  spot  at  which 
the  approaching  race  is  to  termmate.  Nor  can  the  "legs,*^  the  purely 
betting-men,  continue  their  trade  up  to  the  last  moment  at  Newmarket 
as  at  other  places ;  for  as  dog  does  not  habitually  eat  dog,  when  the 
owners  of  horses  and  amateur  betters  (generally  the  takers  of  odds) 
move  off  to  examine  their  favourites,  or  to  take  up  a  position  near  the 
ropes,  the  ring  breaks  up  for  want  of  materials  to  traae  upon,  and  the 
"  legs "  betake  themselves,  some  to  their  flys,  some  to  tneir  feet,  and 
look  on  at  the  race  until  business  once  more  commences. 

They're  off,  they've  passed  the  Bushes — ^Lord  Exeter  wins — ^no  he's 
heat — Payne  wins — the  Duke,  the  Duke— Mr.  Gully,  by  Jove  I— as 
Alfred  Day,  with  a  tremendous  rush,  lands  his  horse  by  a  neck,  Sam 
Bogers  and  Nat  close  together  behind  him,  and  immediately  the  ring 
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knnies  awij  to  th«  b«ttiog-pott  in  the  neighboiiTliood  of  thi  point  mhne 
the  next  race  is  to  tenniiuite. 

The  Derby,  nndoabtedlj,  ii  the  greatest  race  in  Ensland,  and  the 
bettiiig  upon  it  is  proportioDately  heayier  than  on  any  other;  but,  per* 
haps,  the  Hooaliton  Meeting,  at  Newmarket,  afifbrds  more  opportunities 
fin*  observing  tho  habits  anddemeanours  of  Turfites.  The  Hongbton  is 
considered  to  be  the  close  of  the  regular  racing  season ;  it  has  been 
called  the  ''Hay  and  Com  Meeting,*'  because  it  is  supposed  that  at  it 
a  great  strangle  is  made  by  owners  of  horses  of  all  degrees  to  win  what 
wiU  supply  forage  for  their  racers  during  the  winter. 

To  die  Houston  Meeting,  therefore,  come  all  those  who  hare  specu- 
lated during  the  past  season — the  winners  to  increase  their  gains,  the 
loaora,  by  a  last  desperate  effort,  to  retrieye  their  losses,  and  it  may  be 
to  save  themselves  from  utter  ruin,  from  incarceration,  or  exile.  Many 
a  man,  in  that  month  of  October,  seeks  Newmarket  Heath  oppressed 
with  debt  in  every  shape — bets  at  Doncaster  unpaid,  and  allowed  to  be 
held  over  until  siler  the  Houghton ;  bills  for  money  borrowed  to  pay 
beto  at  Goodwood,  which  fall  due  after  the  Houffhton ;  trainers*  bills, 
npcn  which  a  small  instalment  has  been  paid,  to  be  finally  settled  after 
the  fioQghton.  He  may  not  see  his  way ;  has,  perhaps,  no  particular 
race  upon  which  he  expects  to  win  back  his  money,  no  especial  horse  to 
whose  success  he  looks  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes  and  to  save 
him  from  poverty,  and,  what  is  worse,  disgrace,  loss  of  position,  and 
expatriation.  But  he  knows  that  something  must  be  done — that  he  can- 
not wind  up  his  affairs  unless  he  makes  some  coup— that  if  he  loses,  it 
is  but  another  thoi»and  or  two  added  to  those  which  he  at  present  owes 
and  cannot  pay — that  he  must  do  or  die  ; — and,  accordingly,  he  comes  to 
the  Houghton  in  search  of  the  panacea  which  is  ouce  more  to  save  him  ; 
bnt  he  is  well  aware  that  it  is  his  last  chance.  Betting  creditors  will  not 
allow  his  bets  to  remain  unpaid  until  the  spring  ;  Jews  will  not  renew 
with  no  prospect  of  even  a  chance  of  his  winning  enough  to  pay  them 
UBtii  the  Epsom  Spring ;  trainers  must  have  mone;^  to  feed  the  horses 
in  the  winter.  How  many  anxious,  almost  despairing  faces  may,  at 
this  time,  be  seen  at  Newmarket ;  how  greedily  such  a  one  listens  to 
the  mysterious  statements  of  the  tout  who  has  seen  the  trial,  and  who 
des^ybes  how  "  the  young  one  beat  the  old  oue,  and  must  win  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire," and  urges  ms  patron  to  *'  go  for  a  stoater."  Observe,  too, 
tjhe  retoran  and  solvent  better ;  he  knows  who  is  shaky  and  who  is  not, 
and  treats  them  accordingly.  See  that  dissipated-looking  young  man  with 
the  patent-leather  boots,  small  moustache,  new  hat,  and  race-glasses  slung 
across  his  shoulders  ;  see  him,  slowly  puffing  the  smoke  from  an  enor- 
moos  cigar,  accost  that  middle-sized,  stout,  and  somewhat  greasy-looking 
man,  with  the  black  tail-coat  and  trowsers,  and  satin  waistcoat,  with  "  Whaut 
sre  the  awdds  againt  Diomed  ?"  Mark  how  the  satin  waistcoat  slowly 
opeoB  his  large  betting-book,  and  with  a  curious  twinkle  of  his  eye,  says, 
"Qnite  full  against  Diomed,  Captain;"  and  how,  on  the  contrary,  as 
patent^boots  turns  listlessly  away,  he  replies  to  the  same  question  asked 
by  a  taD,  bnrly-looking  man,  "  6  to  1,  Admiral,  in  hundreds  if  you  like.*' 
Mark  this,  and  you  will  draw  your  own  conclusion,  that  the  shabbily- 
dressed  man,  one  of  the  richest  and  heaviest  betters  on  the  turf,  be- 
lievea  the  smart  dandy  to  be  uncommonly  shaky  in  his  finances* 
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That  dandy  has  come  down  to  make  a  last  effort  to  extricate  binJdf 
from  the  fearfiil  mass  of  debt  in  which  Epsom^  Goodwood^  and  Aon- 
caster  have  involved  him.  His  tout  has  told  him  that  Diomed  ivffl  win 
the  Cambridgeshire,  and  so  he  b  anxious  to  back  him ;  but  he  is  too 
late  :  the  owners  and  stable  have  backed  him  long  ago,  and  any  mcmej 
that  he  will  now  get  against  him  on  the  morning  of  the  race  will  he 
hedging-money. 

Afler  the  race  for  the  Csesarewitch,  in  185—,  the  following  coiiTer- 
sation  might  have  been  heard  between  two  gentlemen  and  a  trainer,  as 
they  left  the  winning-post  where  Trickstress  had  just  won  : — 

''  Well,  William,  wnat  do  you  think  of  Diomed's  chance  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  now  ?  " 

*'  I  thmk  he's  good  enough  to  beat  anything  but  that  Noble,  who  ran 
a  right  eood  horse  justnow;  but,  remember,  we  haven't  tried  him  ^roperty^ 
yet,  and,  what's  more,  we  haven't  got  the  tackle  at  home  to  do  it/' 

'*  Well,  we  must  buy  a  trial-horse  at  once.  The  chance  is  too  good 
a  one  to  be  thrown  away." 

Accordingly  a  good  trial-horse  was  purchased  at  considerable  expense, 
and  also  a  second  animal,  who,  although  much  inferior,  had  shown  some 
running,  and  was  of  sufficient  form  to  give  a  tolerably  correct  line,  as  is 
the  term  in  racing  parlance,  for  Diomed.  The  uninitiated  may  not  be 
aware  that  only  one  week  intervenes  between  the  second  October  and 
Houghton  Meetings,  the  Cambridgeshire  taking  place  exactly  a  fortnight 
after  the  Ceesarewitch. 

A  few  days  after  the  conversation  above  mentioned,  the  same  parties 
might  have  been  seen  on  a  training-ground  in  the  South  of  England : 
there  also  was  Diomed,  the  candidate  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  abont  to 
be  put  through  the  mill,  as  the  trainers  call  it,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  his  powers  tested  with  Frederick  and  Paulina,  the  two  recently 
purchased  trial-horses.  The  trial  was,  of  course,  to  be  over  the  same 
distance  as  the  Cambridgeshire.  Diomed  was  to  give  lOlbs.  to 
Frederick,  and  28lbs.  to  Paulina.  The  trainer  proceeds  to  the  starting- 
point,  one  of  the  employers  stations  himself  half-wav,  to  see  that  there 
is  no  humbug,  and  that  the  boys  do  their  best  and  really  ride  to  win 
throughout,  and  the  other  places  himself  at  the  winning-post.  The 
passer-by,  slowly  wendine  his  way  over  those  bleak  downs,  would 
perceive  nothing  to  excite  his  curiosity ;  he  would  merely  imagine  that 
three  race-horses  were  about  to  take  their  ordinary  exercising  gallop^ 
but  the  racing  man  would  observe  in  the  men  posted  at  suspidoas 
intervals,  the  horses  stripped  of  their  clothing,  and,  above  all,  the 
weighted  saddle-cloths,  certain  indications  of  a  trial.  So  difficult  is  it 
for  one  to  come  off  without  the  undesirable  presence  of  touts,  who 
would  immediately  telegraph  the  result  to  their  employers  in  London, 
and  thus  forestall  the  owners  or  the  stable  in  the  market,  that  fn- 

Suently  trials  are  postponed  from  day  to  dav,  and  sometimes  abandoned 
[together,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  such  keen-eyed  inspection.  Some- 
times the  trial  takes  place  by  moonlight,  when  the  tout  is  supposed 
to  be  enjoying  his  pine  over  the  tap-fire ;  at  others  the  legs  of  the  horses 
are  painted  white  and  black  respectively,  so  as  to  deceive  the  spectators, 
and  occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  trial  a  superior 
horse,  or  one  with  so  light  a  weight  on  his  back  duit  he  is  sure  to  come 
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IB  first,  although  the  real  trial  is  going  on  behind  him.    In  this  way 
toots  have  fr^uently  been  deceiv^,  and  led  to  inform  their  masters 
tiiat  the  jomig-an  was  beaten ;  whereas,  although  he  was  not  absolutely 
first  past  the  post,  yet  he  defeated  those  who  were  put  to  try  him. 
The  employer  of  the  tout,  of  course  acting  upon  this  information,  beta 
hemty  a^dnst  the  young-un,  and,  in  a  few  hours,  or  perhaps  days,  finds 
out  his  mistake  to  his  cost,  and  has  either  to  run  the  chance  of  the 
horse  winning,  or  to  get  out  of  his  scrape  by  backing  him  at  half  the 
odds  which  he  laid  against  him,  necessarily  at  a  heavy  loss.    To  return 
to  our  trial.     The  horses  are  duly  started,  run  the  race  fairly  throughout, 
md,  considerably  to  the  disgust  of  the  parties,  Frederick  comes  in  first  by 
half  a  length,  Diomed  second,  Paulina  several  lengths  last.     It  is  then 
determined  to  run  the  trial  over  again  in  the  evening,  Diomed  to  give 
51bs.  instead  of  10.     At  these  weights  Diomed  wins  bpr  half  a  length. 
Opinions  are  now  divided  as  to  Diomed's  chance  of  wmnine  the  Cam- 
bndgeshire,  and  eventually  it  is  decided  that  no  step  shall  be  taken 
towards  backing  the  horse  outright  until  Frederick  and  Paulina  have 
ran  on  the  first  day  of  the  Houghton,  the  Cambridgeshire  being  always 
ran  on  the  second.      In  the  meantime  in  London  speculation  is  of 
eourse  very  brisk  on  the  race,  and  a  well-known  bookman  offers  to  bet 
50  to  1  to  a  large  sum  on  fifty  for  it.    The  few  who  are  in  the  secret 
rixmt  Diomed,  and  think  his  chance  a  good  one,  take  this  to  a  consi- 
derable amount^  and,  as  Diomed  is  never  one  of  the  fifty  selected,  they 
thereby  secure  50  to  1  against  the  horse  they  fancy  without  naming 
him.    On  the  first  day  of  the  Houshton  Meeting  Paulina  runs  a  deaa 
heat  for  a  small  stake,  and  afterwards  Frederick  wins  a  race  very  easily 
—so  easily  that  the  stable  at  once  decide  to  start  Diomed  for  the  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  think  so  highly  of  his  chance  of  success  that  they 
determine  to  back  him  heavily.     Diomed  at  this  time  had  not  arrived 
at  Newmarket.      A  message  is  sent  by  telegraph  to  London  to  desire  a 
pers<»i,  previously  warned,  to  commence  to  back  the  horse  at  ten  o'clock. 
At  that  hour  one  of  the  party  also  saunters  into  the  betting-rooms  at 
Newmarket,  and  carelessly  inquires — 
''What  are  the  odds  against  Diomed?" 

He  is  barely  listened  to,  so  little  is  the  horse  thought  of,  and  so 
attentively  are  the  betting-men  canvassing  the  merits  of  the  various 
&voarites.     At  last,  the  question  bein^  repeated,  a  leg  answers — 

**  I  don*t  think  hell  start ;  and  so,  if  you'll  give  me  a  sovereign,  I'll 
bet  you  1000  to  3." 

"  Done,"  replies  the  backer,  and,  chucking  a  sovereign  to  the  leg^ 
quietly  books  the  bet. 
"  111  bet  vou  1000  to  5,"  says  another. 
"And  I'll  bet  you  1000  to  10,"  say  several  others. 
''Done  with  you  all,"  cries  the  backer,  beginning  to  get  a  little 
excited.     1000  to  15,  to  20,  25,  30,  are  now  rapidly  booked. 

The  betting-men,  quickly  seeing  that  some  move  is  taking  place,  begin 
to  crowd  round  the  spot,  and,  as  the  backer  takes  every  bet  he  can  get, 
Diomed  quickly  rises  in  price,  and  shortly  reaahes  20  to  1. 

There  is  now  a  luU  for  a  short  time,  as  the  backer,  saying  he  has  got 
enough,  puts  his  book  in  his  pocket  and  walks  away ;  but  if  he  were 
followed  It  would  be  found  that  he  is  still  piddng  up  a  stray  bet  here 
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and  ibffte,  vtiry  quietly.  Another  half  hour  paasea  away*  and  as  li  ^ 
in  the  mean  time  been  ascertained  that  the  horae  is  not  in  the  town, 
and  as  the  secret  is  well  kept,  the  backer  for  the  stable,  on  his  retona 
to  the  rooms,  finds  that  the  horae  has  gone  down  again  in  the  betting  ; 
whereupon,  he  recommences  operations,  and  soon  has  backed  the  harm 
to  win  a  large  amomit  The  plot  now  thickens ;  it  becomes  known 
that  the  horse  haa  reached  Newmarket  by  the  last  train,  and  the  tele- 
graph announces  that  <'  aU  the  LravLon  money  has  been  taken  aboot 
Diomed."  The  betting  becomes  &st  and  luiions ;  the  backer  monnta 
on  the  table  and  takes  aU  the  offers  he  can  get,  of  10  to  1,  acainst  hi» 
hcMTse^  until  at  last,  a  stentorian  voice  ofiSers  to  take  7  monkeys  to  1 
against  Diomed,  and  the  horse  who^  at  ten  o'dock^  was  at  1000  to  5, 
stands,  at  twdye,  first  fayourite  at  7  to  I. 

The  bu^  throng  now  begins  to  separate  for  the  ni^ht,  aomededanw 
diat  the  whole  afiiair  is  a  tn^p,  others,  that  the  horse  is  sure  to  win;  ana 
the  wiser  determined  to  be  out  early  on  the  heath,  to  catch  a  f^mfm  of 
this  reputed  flyer,  Diomed.  Apparentlv  the  horse  gires  satis&ction^  to 
those  who  are  up  early  enough  to  see  him  canter,  and  in  the  morning 
he  is  still  at  7  to  1 ;  and  then  sufficiently  firm  in  the  betting  to  oiabb 
the  stable  to  hedge  their  money  without  driving  htm  <Mit  of  uie  market. 
Now  listen  to  another  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  racing.  One  of  Diomed'a 
party,  after  leaving  the  betting-room,  states  to  a  ftiend  that  he  fiada 
sure  Diomed  will  beat  everything  except  Noble.  **  OW  says  the  friendt 
*'  Noble's  party  haven't  backed  him  for  a  shilling,  and  I  am  sure  they 
willconsentnot  to  start  him  if  you  put  them  well  on  Diomed."  Where- 
upon he  proceeds  in  quest  of  the  owner  of  Noble,  in  order  to  endeavour 
to  effect  such  an  arrangement,  bat  shortly  ratums  andsag^s,  ''That  ooa- 
fbunded  fellow  and  his  trainer  are  both  so  drunk  that  it  is  useless  tor 
speak  to  them  about  any  such  matter,  and  so  we  must  run  our  chanoe  i 
mr,  depend  upon  it,  they  will  neiUier  of  them  be  out  of  bed  to-moiiwi% 
until  just  time  for  the  race." 

The  hour  fiur  the  Cambridgsshire  approaches ;  Biomed's  party  hava 
hedged  their  money,  and  stand  to  net  an  immense  stake  if  he  win%  and 
not  to  lose  if  he  is  beaten.  This  operation  has  of  eouise  lowesed 
the  horse  in  the  betting ;  but  he  is  still  a  good  favourite,  finr  all  die 
flata  who  arrive,  per  train,  from  London,  rush  in  to  baek  the  bona 
about  which  the^  nave  befbre  heard  nothing.  And  amongst  this  bub^ 
bev  is  our  friend  of  the  patent*leather  boots,  who  has  persaaded  hisMclf 
that  the  horse  must  win,  and  accordingly  has  invested  a  thouaand  ^pam 
him  at  a  short  prioe.  A  couple  of  races,  in  whieh  no  one  takes  mach 
interest,  come  off— and  now  for  the  great  event.  The  hones  beg^  U> 
assemble  at  the  starting  post,  surrounded  by  their  anzious  admiwrs 
some  give  satisfiMstion,  some  do  not.  Hera  you  see  a  man  gaUopiog 
back  to  the  ring,  as  fkst  as  his  pony  can  carry  him,  to  lay  off  some  of 
tibe  money  for  which  he  has  backed  a  herse,  that  on  inspectiQB  he  doesn't 
like — thera  another  hastening  to  take  the  odds  against  a  horse  he  has 
potted,  and  that  now  looks  formidable — ethere  there  ne,  with  OQini> 
pressed  lip  and  camwom  brow,  who  have  hasarded  all  on  Uie  result  af 
the  raot,  and  know  that  it  is  now  useless  or  too  late  to  make  any  change. 
The  Sismed  party  are  thera  ;  they  are  comparatively  in  clover,  u  ^ 
cannot  kn^  but  the  staka  they  stand  to  win  is  enersMM^  nod  their 
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■nzietf  pmortioiiale,    Thtir  hone  Iook«v«I]»  perhaps  a  lktkt«o  wall, 
another  gallop  or  two  mkbt  hare  improred  him.    Tha  htt  ordtrs  art 
whiapma  to  the  tiny  jo<£  who  has  jost  heen  thrown  upon  him  like  a 
haQ — **  Get  a  eood  starU-lie  well  up  with  the  leading  hortee»  bat  don't 
eome  till  the  &tance;  and  above  alJ»  don't  nee  yoor  whip."    All  now 
hnny  off  towards  the  winning-post;  some  station  Uiemselyes  at  <*the 
torn  of  the  lands,"  but  the  majoritj  are  near  the  DoLe's  stand*  about 
a  qasiTter  of  a  mile  from  the  finish.    What  feyerish  impatience  I  what 
agonising  snspense  1  will  thej  never  start  ?     All  eyes  are  straining  to- 
wards the  spot  where  a  confused  group  of  horses  and  bright  jackets  are 
moviiig  restlessly  about.   Many  a  one  says  to  himself,  as  for  a  moment 
he  thinks  over  his  bets,  ''  If  I  get  out  of  this  scrape  I  will  never  bet 
again."     Alas  !  how  few  keep  the  promise— if  they  win,  all  the  past 
care  is  forgotten  in  the  joy  of  the  moment^in  the  sudden  acquisition 
of  money — ^in  the  triumphant  sense  of  tlmr  own  cleverness,  which 
enabled  them  to  pick  out  the  winner.    If  they  lose,  and  are  not  utterly 
ruined,  they  pluoge  still  more  madly  into  tlie  vortex  of  gambling,  in 
the  vain  hope  ofreoovering  what  they  have  lost;  they  throw  good  mon^ 
after  bad,  until  none  is  leA  to  throw.    Such  reflections  are  niddenly  in* 
terropted  by  a  loud  shout  of  "  They  are  off ! " — a  mixture  of  horses  and 
colenrs  is  seen  approaching,  but  as  vety  no  particular  horse  can  be  dis- 
tinguiahedr— they  reach  the  *'  turn  of  the  lanas"*-the  front  rank  becomes 
select.— they  thunder  on  towards  the  Duke's  stand— Dkmied  is  in  front 
.— *'Diomed  wins  I"  shouts  one  of  his  party,  **  sit  still,  boy,  sit  still." 
Diomed  leads ;  Noble  is  at  his  girths-— he  draws  on  to  his  neek-— the 
boy  ndses  his  whip ;  once  more  the  warning  cr^  of  "  sit  still,"  rinaps 
loudly  through  the  Babel  of  voices,  but  in  vain;  the  whip  desoendi» 
Piomed  swerves  across  the  course,   and  Noble  defeats  him  by  a 
head.    Shouts  of  exultation  follow  from  some,  deep  exeoratioiis  fion 
others,  whilst  on  the  countenances  of  a  few  is  depicted  sullen,  stupefy* 
ing  despdr.    In  this  last  category  is  our  friend  of  the  jMitent-boots  i 
he  hears  nothing  that  is  said ;  a  c(mfiised  noise  rings  in  his  ears ; 
he  can't  even  tell  you  what  has  won;  but  he  feeU  Uiat  Dicmied  hsa 
lost,  and  that  he  is  utterly  ruined.    No  more  will  he  frequent  the  scenes 
ha  so  dearly  loved— the  hunting-field,  the  race-eoune,  and  the  ball* 
room — no  more  brilliant  society  for  him — ^he  must  away  before  the 
bailiff  lays  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder;  and  at  Boulogne  w  a  GrMrmaa 
waterinff-place^  drag  on  a  dreary  existence  amongst  companions  whom 
he  has  hithoto  utterly  despised. 

Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  there  is  any  intention  in 
the  above  remarks  to  depreciate  horse-racing,  or  to  unduly  criticise  those 
connected  with  it.  It  is  essentially  a  national  sport,  and  has,  in  great 
measure,  tended  to  promote  and  maintain  tiie  superiority  of  the  horses 
of  these  lalands.  Some  of  the  noblest  in  the  laiui  are  its  patnms,  and 
names  against  whom  even  the  whisper  of  calumny  never  has  been  raised 
appear  as  the  most  fortunate  in  the  Racing  Calendar;  it  is  the  abuser 
|iot  the  uscu  of  borse-raoing  that  is  objectionable. 

Indenendently  of  the  many  frauds  to  which  the  unwary  or  inexperi- 
enced Turfite  b  exposed,  how  absurd  it  is  for  a  young  man  to  imagina 
that  he  who  oocasionally  bets  on  races  as  an  amateur,  can  expect,  except 
by  aoQidenti  to  win  from  the  professkmal  bettiiig-mantvhohitt  no  other 
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oocnpation,  and  never  misses  a  race-raeetiog,  or  a  TattersalFs ;  but  im- 
fortunatelj  so  it  is  in  too  many  instances.  The  jouth,  just  lanndbed  fnm 
Eton,  wins  his  few  pounds  upon  the  Derby,  perhaps  the  next  year  be 
wins  as  many  tens,  soon  the  tens  swell  to  hundreds,  and  he  then  con- 
siders himself  a  match  for  those  who  have  toiled  during  their  whole  life 
at  the  game,  and  who  pursue  it  as  a  profession,  whilst  he  merely  looks 
upon  it  as  a  pastime,  to  be  cultivated  in  conjunction  with  buntings 
dancing,  military  duties,  ke»  This  is  simply  impossible,  for  sucoesa  in 
racing  requires  constant  and  unremitting  attention  like  any  other  trade ; 
for  trade  it  is.  "Well,  having  won  his  hundreds,  and  beginning  to  pride 
himself  upon  his  skill  in  selecting  winners,  he  soon  thinks  tluit  be  can 
make  his  fortune  rapidly,  and  ventures  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  bis 
winnings,  upon  one  race ;  he  loses — ^is  convinced  that  it  was  an  accidental 
error — doubles  his  stakes  to  retrieve  himself — ^is  flattered  by  those  ^dio 
are  preying  upon  him ;  and,  persuaded  that  he  cannot  lose  this  time — 
loses  aeain — again  increases  his  stake — and  but  too  ofl;en  eventually  con- 
cludes his  career,  like  the  luckless  backer  of  Diomed,  at  short  odds.  But 
if  it  is  difficult  for  a  tyro,  or  indeed  for  any  one,  to  select  a  winner  when 
the  race  is  run  on  the  smiare,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  be  when 
the  contrary  is  the  case  r 

The  javenile  racing-man  prides  himself  upon  bis  observation  of  pnblie 
running,  calculation  of  weights,  &c.  A  beat  B  at  Chester,  B  beat  C  at 
Newmarket,  and  therefore  A  must  beat  C  at  Epsom ;  but  what  if  B  was 
not  meanty  i.e.  was  not  intended  to  win  at  Chester,  or  if  C  wms  not 
meant  at  Newmarket.  How  then  about  A  beating  C  ?  Such  tbingSy 
or  others  perhaps  worse,  are  not  unusual. 

A  gentleman  had  a  two  year-old  which  he  did  not  like ;  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  when  squaring  accounts  with  his  trainer,  he  proposed  that  the 
colt  should  be  sold  for  what  it  would  fetch ;  but  the  trainer,  thinking 
better  of  him  than  the  owner,  ofibred  to  take  him  at  a  certain  price,  pro« 
vided  the  gentleman  consented  to  let  him  run  in  his  name,  and  to 
manage  him,  which  was  agreed  to.  The  colt  verified  the  trainer's  opi- 
nion and  improved.  In  the  course  of  the  next  summer  he  was  fatoor- 
ably  weighted  for  a  large  handicap ;  be  was  tried  with  a  horse  in  the 
same  handicap,  receiving  less  weight  from  him  than  he  would  in  the 
race,  and  won  so  easily  that  his  success  was  deemed  a  certainty — the 
former  owner,  who  according  to  agreement  had  the  management  of  the 
horse,  immediately  backed  him  for  a  considerable  sum,  and  he  rapidly 
became  a  prominent  favourite.  As  the  day  for  the  race  drew  near,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  horse  was  not  firm  in  the  market,  and  rumours 
began  to  be  circulated  to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  mistake  as  to  the 
reiu  ownership  of  the  colt,  and  that  there  were  doubts  aatokis  starting. 

The  gentleman  who  had  the  management  of  him,  becoming  alarmed, 
proceeded  in  company  with  a  firiend  to  the  place  where  the  trainer 
nad  arrived  with  the  horse,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  race-course, 
and  in  answer  to  their  pressing  questions,  the  trainer  solemnly  de* 
dared  that  the  horse  was  nis,  and  that  he  had  no  other  intention  but  to 
start  him,  and  to  win  if  possible,  which  he  thought  nearly  a  certainty, 
since  the  horse  was  so  well.  The  fiiends  returned  to  London,  and 
backed  the  bcnrse  fi>r  some  more  hundreds ;  but  still  the  betting  in- 
dicated a  screw  loose ;  the  opposition  to  him  became  more  detemune^t 
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and  on  the  day  before  the  race  it  was  uniyersally  believed  that  the  horse 
was  not  to  win.  The  ex-owner  having  the  assurance  of  his  trainer  that 
the  horse  was  his  property^  was  well,  and  should  run  to  mn,  could  not 
bdiere  this  report,  and  once  more  sought  his  trainer,  who  at  last  re- 
kctantly  confessed  that  he  had  deceived  him,  and  that  the  public 
nnncar  was  correct.  It  appeared  that  he  owed  a  large  sum  to  a  betting- 
man,  who  took  the  colt  in  question  in  lieu  of  his  money,  npop  the 
stipulation  that  he  should  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horse,  and  that  the  fiict  of  the  animal  having  changed  hands 
ahoold  be  kept  secret.  Acting  upon  this  agreement,  the  trainer,  not 
wishing  to  divulge  the  sale  of  the  horse,  persisted  in  assuring  his  em- 
ployer that  it  was  all  right ;  but,  at  the  last  moment,  discovered  that 
the  real  owner  had  been  laying  against  the  horse  throughout,  and  was 
determined  not  to  start  him.  The  colt  was  accordingly  scratched  on 
the  mominff  of  the  race,  and  of  course  all  the  money  for  which  he  had 
been  backed  was  irretrievably  lost,  and  moreover,  the  trial  horse  won 
the  race,  thereby  proving  how  easily  the  colt,  who  beat  him  in  the  trial, 
cairying  more  weight  than  he  would  have  done  in  the  handicap,  could 
have  won. 

Now,  who  could  guard  against  such  a  proceeding  as  this  ?  The  stable, 
acdng  upon  the  trid  in  which  several  horses  were  engaged,  backed  the 
trial-horse,  and  so  saved  their  money.  But  what  comd  the  amateur 
better,  who  had  backed  the  colt  from  public  running  and  report,  know 
of  this  ?     He  of  course  lost  heavily. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  whilst  betting  on 
a  race  in  moderation,  as  an  amusement,  or  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  judgment  as  to  the  capabilities  of  a  horse,  may  be  harmlessly 
indnlged  in,  the  amateur  who  thinks  he  can  habitually  pay  his  bills  by 
the  Itfge  sums  he  is  to  win  on  great  races,  will  sooner  or  later  be  woefully 
undeceived.  For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  gentleman  ever  has 
made,  or  ever  will  make,  a  fortune  by  racing,  unless  he  devotes,  what 
he  never  will,  his  whole  time,  energies,  and  attention  exclusively  to  the 
Torf. 
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THE  BEECH.NUT. 


I  patted  A  beech-tree  in  tlie  iprin^ 

The  May-spring  of  the  year, 
WkMnarimrose-ejea  are  opeohig^ 

Whan  nolets  appear; 
When  mossy  tufts  in  fore8t>j|^ada 
With  sorreUbloMoma  are  inlaicU 

II. 
When  twinkling  bin^IeaTes  g^anoe  and  qxawmt. 

Like  beads  against  t^  sky. 
When  larches  hang  o'er  many  a  river^ ' 

Their  tress-like  tracery ; 
When  grassy  banks  in  shady  dells 
Are  Tehretea  with  purple  bells. 

m. 

When  butterflies  begin  their  straying 

Among  the  flowerets  younff. 
When  children  through  the  fiems  are  playing. 

When  daisy-chams  are  strung ; 
When  ererything  is  new  and  gay— . 

The  happy,  hopeful  mon£  of  May. 


I  saw  from  that  old  beech.tree  springing 
A  youne  and  tend4v  shoot ; 

I  saw  upon  uie  same  branch  clinging . 
The  shell  of  Autumn's  fruit 

A  sere  old  husk,  whence,  lone  ago. 

The  nut  unseen  had  fali'n  beu>w. 


How  strange  to  see  them  side  by  side- 
That  leaf  of  tender  green, 

And  that  old  shell,  so  brown  and  dried. 
That  wreck  of  what  hath  been; 

A  relic  of  a  sunnier  time. 

Mocking  the  hopes  of  youthful  prime. 

TI. 

I  saw  a  dewdrop  on  the  leaf 

Tremble,  and  fall  away. 
It  seemed  to  me  a  tear  of  grief 

For  early  life's  decay ; 
A  tear  of  one  that  sorroweth 
Beside  the  soulless  form  of  death. 
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B  ftlU-bot  lo  1  an  opening  iheaUi 

Of  lasfleti  on  one  stem, 
like  eager  hands  oatsfcretched  beneath, 

Beeehf«d  the  li<imd  gem ; 
And  aa  it  dropt  and  glistened  there* 
It  ieeneA  a  tear  of  Joj— aot  ean. 

Tm. 
Teal  the  same  not  that  long  ago 

Forsook  its  withe»^  eap. 
And  aU  fogotten  Uj  below_ 

See  how  it  springeth  np ; 
Ifcere  fixNK  its  cradle  in  the  earth 
The  fiitore  beeoh-tree  hath  ito  birth. 


Behold  iti 

And  birj^Su^ , 

Rearing  its  little  lei^es  alofl^ 

So  ^reen  with  new.bom  gloss. 
Whjr  think,  then,  of  the  s^less  shell  ? 
Its  bib  was  in  the  seed  that  fell. 


z. 

O  trample  not  those  infant  leaves 

Beneath  a  careless  tread> 
But  think,  if  e*er  tbr  spirit  erieTes 

Beside  the  sooUess  dead. 
Of  those  twin  leaflets  on  One  stem. 
And  we^  not  when  jroa  think  of  them. 

U.  U.  P. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AN  UNDERGRADUATE. 

NO.  X.— XMOAOnfO  ▲  OOTEBXSM. 

One  morning,  daring  my  undergraduate  course  in  dear  old  Trinity,  I 
arose,  intent  upon  atoning  for  past  indolence  by  a  hard  daj's  reading. 
All  things  seemed^  to  favour  my  purpose ;  the  weather  being  damp  and 
rloomj,  there  was  little  risk  of  interruption  from  a  Yisitor,  and  my  wild 
jellow-studenty  Burrowes,  who  used  so  often  to  break  in  upon  my 
studies,  having  just  taken  rooms  outside  College,  there  was,  I  condudec^ 
no  fear  of  disturbance  from  him.  Throwing  myself  back  in  my  chair, 
and  placing  my  slippered  feet  upon  the  fender  in  a  state  of  delightfd 
ease,  I  had  just  got  fairly  under  weigh,  when,  much  to  my  annoyance, 
the  withered  old  crone  who  attended  me  entered  and  placed  a  letter  in 
my  hand.  The  address  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  young  gentle- 
man I  have  just  alluded  to.  And  now  a  misgiving  that  my  good 
intentions  were  about  to  be  frustrated  gradually  possessed'  me.  My 
anticipations  were  correct.  I  opened  it  rather  testily,  and  found  it  to 
be  an  urgent  summons  to  attend  immediately  at  his  lodgings,  where  he 
had  made  arrangements  for  affording  myself  and  some  others  an  enter- 
tainment of  the  rarest  possible  kind.  Again  I  read  his  note  ;  and  as  I 
thought  of  the  merry  hours  we  had  spent  together,  my  better  reso- 
lutions, like  Bob  Acres*  courage,  began  to  ooze  through  my  fingers'- 
ends. 

**  What  piece  of  folly  can  the  mad  scamp  have  on  hands  f  "  thought 
I,  as  I  reaa  the  letter  through  a  third  time.  An  insidious  gleam  of 
sunshine  at  this  critical  moment  stole  in  through  the  dusky  window. 

*'  I  must  go  and  see."  And  throwing  aside  my  books,  I  prepared 
to  equip  myself  for  the  walk. 

Jack  Burrowes  was,  in  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day,  a  ''fast''  young 
fellow,  just  emerged  from  his  teens,  with  plenty  of  money  but  with 
very  little  brains,  who  lived  extravagantly,  gave  champagne-supperst 
and  had,  in  consequence,  a  numerous  circle  of  acquamtances.  His 
chief  companion  was  a  young  man  some  seven  years  his  senior,  who 
had  been  at  Oxford,  a  seat  of  learning  which,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  he  had  voluntarily  relinquished  for  the  more  quiet  haunts  of 
the  Irish  University.  Rumour  however  had  it,  that  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Oxford,  and  that,  too,  for  offences  of  no  venial  character. 
There  was  something  disagreeable,  and  even  sinister,  about  him,  which, 
despite  his  studied  efforts  to  please,  rendered  him  an  object  of  very 

feneral  dislike.  His  name  was  Whitby,  and  this  was  all  that  was  really 
nown  of  him ;  for,  though  making  frequent  allusions  to  his  Oxford 
acquaintances,  his  tone  was  vague  and  obscure,  and  he  studiously 
evaded  all  attempts  to  draw  from  him  any  particulars  as  to  his  past  Ufe. 
He  was  the  companion  and  abettor  of  youn^  Burrowes  in  all  his  vrild 
and  extravagant  courses ;  and  such  was  the  mfluence  he  had  acquired 
over  his  pupil,  as  I  may  term  him,  tha(  tl^e  hotter  had  become  a  mere 
puppet  in  his  hands* 
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On  arriving  at  Burrowes'  lodgings,  I  met  several  other  young  fel- 
lows, invited,  no  doubt,  for  the  same  object  as  myself,  but  all  as  yet 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  promised  amusement.  To  our  requests 
for  enlightenment  Burrowes  opposed  a  steady  resistance  until  the 
whole  party  should  have  arrived. 

**No,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  our  entreaties,  "Frank  Mahon  is  still 
due ;  when  he  comes,  ril  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

And  now  all  had  assembled,  and  the  mighty  secret  was  revealed. 
Whitby,  as  I  had  suspected,  had  planned  it ;  and  it  was  worthy  of  its 
anther. 

"  We  are  going  to  treat  you,"  said  Burrowes,  looking  slily  at  his 
tutor,  **  to  a  lark  with  the  uovernesses ;  **  and  he  burst  mto  a  roar  of 
boyish  laughter. 

'*  How  ?  What  can  you  mean  ?"  we  demanded. 
'*  Listen,*'  said  Whitby.  "  You  know  that  every  day  there  are  scores 
of  Grovemesses— old  and  young,  plain  and  pretty,  strong-minded  and 
simple — seeking  for  employment.  We  have  made  a  selection  from  the 
newspapers,  and  written  to  a  dozen  of  them,  and  sent  off  answers  to 
them  through  the  post.  All  our  'elegant  extracts'  will  call  here 
to-day,  at  the  different  hours  named.  We  will  meet  them  in  turns ; 
and  if  we  don't  strike  fun  out  of  them,  I  will  only  say  that  we  are  not 
good  for  much." 

The  ungentlemanly  character  of  the  scheme  was  so  apparent,  that, 
young  and  thoughtless  as  we  were,  it  was  received  with  coldness.  Some, 
inclading  myself,  even  strongly  condemned  it;  but  Whitby  having 
persuaded  us  that  it  was  a  harmless  freak  which  would  be  productive  of 
the  utmost  gaiety  and  amusement,  it  was  decided  at  length  that  the 
joke,  as  he  termed  it,  should  be  played  out.  I  had  been  the  first  to 
condemn  it,  and  was  the  last  to  yield ;  and^  as  a  punishment  for  my 
obstinacy,  it  was  voted  that  I  should  give  the  first  reception,  or,  as 
Burrowes  termed  it,  "  open  the  ball." 

We  had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  before  many  minutes  had  passed, 
little  Tom  Hatchell,  who  was  smoking  a  cigar  in  the  balcony,  announced 
ui  arrival. 

"By  George!  she's  magnificent,"  said  he.  "Six  feet  high  at  the 
kast,  with  dogs." 

The  valet,  who  had  been  purposely  placed  on  the  watch,  conducted 
^t  up  stairs ;  while  I,  timid  and  nervous,  feeling  very  like  a  fool,  and 
very  unlike  a  gentleman,  repaired  alone  to  the  adjoining  room  to  hold 
^y  teception.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  clogs,  she  was  very  tall, 
not  young,  and  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear.  Bowing  very  stiflly,  she 
surreved  me  from  head  to  foot,  evidently  waiting  for  me  to  speak.  Not 
^ell  Knowing  what  to  say,  I  bowed  her  to  a  sent,  an  unaccountable 
fascination  compelling  me  to  keep  my  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  her's,  which, 
in  ibeir  turn,  were  listened  upon  me,  appearing  to  read  into  my  very 
^.«1«  There  was  a  cool  self-possession  about  her  which  threw  me 
^tly  out  of  the  saddle.  After  some  time  she  broke  silence — 
/*!  have  received  an  answer,"  said  she,  "  in  reply  to  an  advertisement 
^  mine.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it  ? "  and  she  fixed  her  large, 
^ny  eyes  upon  mine. 

VOL.  I.  z 
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"  Ob  I  yes,  I  do,"  returned  I,  feeling  like  a  culprit  benetth  the 
•cowling  eye  of  Justice. 

"  My  name  is  ^lagawly/*  continued  the  lady.  ''  I  bdieve  I  am  true 
to  the  time  named/' 

**  Oh !  quite  punctual — remarkably  so." 

**  Punctuality,  sir,"  she  added,  "  has  been  the  guiding  principle  of 
my  life.'* 

^'That  fact,  ma'am,"  I  observed,  ''does  you  mucb  honour;  it  is  a 
letter  of  recommendation  in  your  favour."  I  was  going  to  add  more, 
but  the  faint  sounds  of  suppressed  laughter  in  the  adjoining  room 
banished  it  from  my  head,  and  tbrew  me  onoe  more  into  a  state  of 
embarrassment. 

**  I  am  happy  to  find  you  concur  with  me  on  so  important  a  point,'* 
said  the  lady. 

''Finishing  governess,  ma'am?*'  I  asked,  not  knowing  well  what  to 
say,  yet  anxious  to  exhibit  aplomb  to  my  critical  compamons. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  replied,  "  a  finishing  governess  in  the  moat  extended 
sense  of  the  term.  My  studies,  sir,  have  not  been  confined  to  the 
narrow  limits  which  fashion  has  hitherto  prescribed  for  the  female  mind. 
The  wide  range  of  the  mathematics,  English  in  all  its  ramifications, 
the  dead  and  modem  languages " 

"  Irish,  of  course  ?  "  I  timidly  suggested.  My  chance  shot  seemed 
to  take  the  lady  aback. 

'*  Why — no,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  not  Irish  ;  it's  not 
customary,  nor  is  it  in  fact  genteel." 

"  Ah  !  there,  you  see,  is  fashion,"  I  remarked. 

Here,  with  a  view  of  reassuring  me  as  to  her  capabilities,  she  entered 
into  a  minute  detail  of  her  acquirements,  overwhelming  me,  as  it  were, 
beneath  a  torrent  of  words,  and  producing,  as  she  did  so,  a  voluminous 
roll  of  papers  in  verification  of  her  statements,  whibt  I,  smiling, 
smirking,  and  yawning  by  turns,  submitted  to  my  fate  like  a  martyr. 
Heartily  wishing  for  an  opportunity  of  bidding  her  good  morning,  yet 
not  knowing  how  to  do  so,  a  mode  of  terminating  our  interview  suddenly 
occurred  to  me. 

"  Before  we  proceed  further,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "  may  I  ask  you  one 
question  ?  " 

"  Sir,  a  dozen«— a  hundred,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Well,  then,  madam,  will  you  inform  me  are  you  a  married  or  a 
single  lady  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  disconcert  her,  and  she  appeared  for  a  moment 
to  doubt  my  seriousness ;  then,  satisfied  that  I  was  in  earnest,  she 
answered — 

*'  1  am  single,  sir ;  yet,  still  hardly  so.  Nay,  I  may  even  say  that  I 
am  wedded." 

"  Oh  I  you  are  engaged,"  said  I,  rather  puszled  at  her  statement. 

"  I  will  expkin,"  she  continued.  *'  Possibly  you  think  I  have  uttered 
a  paradox  ;  but  you  shall  see.  You  must  know,  then,  that  I  was  born 
a  literary  character.  My  parents  were  literary  people.  The  one  was 
the  Bacon  of  his  time,  the  other  was  the  De  Stael  of  her  day.  From 
my  fatuer  I  inherited  the  love  of  abstruse  knowledge.  I  drank  in  the 
classic  flame  of  anc'ent  Greece  with  my  mother* s — aliem  ! — that  is,  I 
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imbibed  it.  Mj  life,  sir,  has  been  a  laborious  one.  I  have  been  a 
devout  worshipper  at  Minerva's  shrine,  and  have  not  wooed  the  goddess 
in  vain.  Thus  absorbed,  I  have  not  found  time  for  thoughts  of  matri- 
monj  in  its  actual  sense.  You  see  before  you  one  who,  in  common 
parlance^  is  unmarried,  but  who  can  yet  lay  claim  to  be  the  spouse  of 
literature. 

Here,  to  my  dismay,  boisterous  roars  of  laughter  pealed  and  echoed 
agcdn  firom  the  adjoining  room,  which  I  vainly  strove  to  smother  by  a 
feigned  fit  of  coughingr 

"  Madam,"  I  replied,  on  regaining  my  composure,  '^  I  regret  to  hear 
your  statement,  for  it  deprives  me  of  the  power  of  engaging  so  accom- 
plished  a  lady*" 

•*  How  so  r*  she  asked,  with  evident  disappointment 
'  "  The  fact  is,  ma'am,*'  said  I,  breaking  into  a  perspiration  at  this 
crisis  of  my  fate,  and  speaking  spasmodicfdly,  "the  lady  who  requires 
the  eovemess  has  sons — three  young  men  of  my  own  age — ^my  cousins. 
She  has  the  terror,  inherent  in  all  mothers,  of  their  forming  unhappy 
attachments  and  marrying.  She  will  not  permit  an  unmarried  lady  to 
reside  in  the  house  (here  the  laughter  again  became  audible),  and  her 
instmctions  were  to  select  a  married  lady,  and  an  elderly  one.  Could 
I  possibly  depart  so  far  from  my  orders  as  to  select  so  gifted  and  accom- 
plished a  lady  as  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing        ■  " 

**  Ho ! — ho ! — ho  !" —  to  my  inexpressible  misery  roared  the  voices 
within,  all  effort  to  check  their  laughter  having  apparently  been  aban- 
doned. And  now  the  **  spouse  of  literature  "  rose  with  dignity  and 
looked  defiantly  around,  while  I,  not  knowing  how  to  act,  stood  before 
her  like  a  statue.  The  cold  perspiration  burst  upon  my  forehead — 
my  tongue  became  dry  and  thick,  and  seemed  paralysed ;  I  could  have 
wished  the  floor  to  have  given  way  and  buried  me  beneath .  The  thought 
of  throwing  myself  on  my  knees  and  imploring  pardon  had  occurred 
to  me,  when,  as  if  to  add  the  climax  to  my  embarrassment,  the  valet,  a 
boy  of  fifteen,  a  greater  scamp  than  his  master,  entered  and  presented 
the  lady  with  refreshment  in  the  shape  of  a  bumper  of  champagne, 
a  renewed  peal  of  laughter  from  within  hailing  the  feat  as  one  of 
exquisite  drollery.  There  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous,  so  is  there  but  a  narrow  line  dividing  the  grave  from  the 
gay ;  and,  as  I  surveyed  the  scene  before  me,  my  state  of  feeling  under- 
went a  thorough  revolution,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  I  joined  in 
the  hilarity  with  a  zest  surpassing  even  that  of  my  companions. 

"Eh  !  'What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 "  demanded  the  lady,  looking 
ferociously  around. 

*'  The  fact  is,  ma'am,"  said  I,  attempting  an  explanation,  but  failing, 
and  again  breaking  into  uproarious  laughter. 

"Hut,  tut— impudent ! — audacious  puppy!"  she  exclaimed,  dealing 
me  a  blow  upon  the  cheek  with  her  hard,  fleshless  hand,  that  brought 
me  to  my  knee,  and  rang  like  a  trumpet  through  my  ears  ;  then  tossing 
the  tray  out  of  the  servant's  hand,  and  dashing  the  wine  in  his  face, 
while  the  glass  fell  in  fraffments  around,  she  strode  majestically  from 
the  room,  making  a  fearftil  clatter  with  her  clogs  as  she  descended. 

My  friends  now  gathered  round  me  with  congratulations  on  the 
creditable  manner  with  which  I  had  acquitted  myself;  while,  smarting 
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with  pain,  for  my  cheek  bnrned  as  if  it  had  been  recently  blistered,  I 
endeavoured  to  appear  cheerful  and  to  share  in  their  mirth. 

'*  That  was  a  remarkable  old  monster/'  said  Sheridan,  one  of  our 
partj.     "  I  wonder  what  kind  of  a  divinity  will  mine  be." 

"  I  hope  she  won't  have  as  hard  a  hand  as  my  friend,*'  I  exclaimed, 
pressing  my  hand  to  my  cheek. 

"  My  turn  next,"  said  Whitby,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefidly  together, 
*'  and  I  think  I  can  promise  yoli  a  Uttle  variety  ;"  and  producing  a  news- 
paper from  his  pocket,  he  read — *A  young  lady  from  the  country 
who  has  been  educated  on  the  Continent.'  **  My  tastes  are  exotic,"  said 
he,  folding  up  the  paper.  "  Two  is  the  hour  named,  so  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  her  here  directly ;  people  in  want  of  employment  are  usually 
punctual,"  and  he  ended  with  a  short,  disagreeable  laugh.  Ere  long  the 
second  arrival  was  announced.  We  took  our  places  in  the  front  drawing- 
room,  and  "  the  young  lady  from  the  Continent "  was  shewn  into  the 
adjoining  room,  one  of  the  folding  doors  being  left  partially  open  to 
enable  us  to  witness  the  interview.  A.  glance  convinced  us  that  she  was 
not  the  denizen  of  a  city.  Glowing  with  health,  pretty  and  piquante, 
and,  above  all,  possessed  of  that  charm  of  youth  to  which  the  French 
have  applied  the  phrase  "  beaute  de  diable,  she  impressed  us  at  once 
with  admiration,  and  (such  is  the  power  of  beauty)  with  a  full  sense  of 
our  dishonourable  and  unmanly  conduct. 

**  What  a  lovely  girl  I"  remarked  one  in  a  whisper.  *'  Is  she  not 
beautiful !"  exclaimed  another.  **  By  Jove !  we  are  acting  a  shabby 
part."  As  for  me  I  spoke  not,  but  vowed  internally  that  if  Whitby 
attempted  to  insult  her  I  would  fell  him  to  the  floor ;  for  I  felt  for  the 
time  endowed  with  treble  strength.  For  a  few  moments  she  stood 
irresolute,  expecting  doubtless  to  see  the  lady  who,  as  she  supposed, 
had  written  to  her,  while  Whitby,  wearing  an  impudent  air,  yet  looking 
rather  sheepish  withal,  stood  silent  before  her.  There  was  that  peculiar 
dignity  about  the  young  girl  which  ever  attends^  purity  and  innocence 
when  accompanied  with  good  sense.  The  bold  man  felt  awed — his 
tactics  were  deranged. 

Finding  that  no  lady  appeared,  and  that  Whitby  still  remained  silent, 
she  asked,  in  a  slightly  foreign  accent,  to  see  the  lady  who  wished  to 
engage  a  governess. 

"Oh  yes — ^y  our  advertisement — ya — s,"  returned  Whitby,  smiling  as 
he  no  doubt  thought  with  a  most  fascinating  expression.  *'  Please — ah 
— my  dear — to  take  a  seat." 

Astounded  at  this  familiar  address,  she  looked  at  him  haughtily  and 
in  silence. 

"Why — ah" — continued  Whitby,  running  his  hand  through  his 
hair — **  it  is  not  exactly  a  lady — it  is  I  who  require  a  governess." 

"You!"  she  returned,  in  a  tone  of  cutting  satire — **  I  thought  you 
were  the  footman." 

Here,  no  doubt,  to  Whitby's  discomfiture,  we  opened  with  a  most 
provoking  titter. 

"  No,  my  child,  you  mistake,"  continued  he — "I  am  agentleman — a  sad 
and  lonely  one — who  wishes  for  some  rose-bud  like  yourself  to  breathe 
on  him  her  fragrance — to  lead  his  wayward  heart  to  virtue — to  be  his 
guide — his  mentor — his  governess." 
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'  This  insolent  speech  so  astonbhed  the  young  lady  that  for  some  time 
she  stood  perfectly  still,  then  hearing  oor  voices  in  the  next  apartment, 
she  indignantly  demanded  an  explanation. 

**  My  dear  young  lady,  will  you  be  seated  and  hear  me/'  returned 
Whitby. 

**  Dear  young  lady  \"  she  repeated,  contemptuously,  while  proudly 
tossing  her  head,  and  looking,  as  I  thought,  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
in  the  indignant  scorn  with  which  she  regarded  Whitby. 

**  Yes,  dearest!'*  he  continued,  inwardly  enraged  with  her.  "Only 
listen  to  me,  and  suffer  me  to  explain ;"  then  approaching  her  he  seized 
her  hand  and  attempted  to  press  it  to  his  lips. 

I  could  resist  no  longer.  "This  is  outrageous!"  I  cried,  and 
darting  forward  1  tore  him  from  her  side,  and  hurled  him  to  a  distant 
part   of  the  room.     Recovering  himself  in  a  minute,  he  became  deadly 

rde,  and  scowling  at  me  with  an  expression  of  anger  and  malifi;nity 
shall  never  forget,  he  followed  the  lady  into  the  room  we  had  just 
OGcnpied.  If  his  object  was  to  prevent  her  from  raising  an  alarm,  he 
was  too  late  ;  for  rushing  to  the  open  window,  she  screamed  at  the  height 
of  her  voice — "  Ho !  Richard,  come  up  here ;"  and  in  a  moment  after- 
wards a  noise  was  heard  hke  the  bursting  open  of  the  hall-door,  and  the 
person  summoned  dashed  into  the  room.  He  was  a  tall,  fresh-coloured 
lad,  about  nineteen,  his  hkeness  at  once  proclaiming  him  as  the  brother 
of  the  young  girl  to  whose  assistance  he  bad  come. 

"What's  wrong,  Nelly?"  he  asked  impatiently,  in  a  tone  redolent  of 
the  far  West. 

His  sister,  clinging  to  his  arm,  rapidly  detailed  what  had  occurred, 
while  the  young  man,  seeming  to  swell  with  rage,  glared  around  him 
like  a  panther  determined  to.  attack,  but  uncertain  upon  whom  to 
make  the  first  spring. 

«'  Who  has  dared  to  insult  you  thus  ?"  he  at  length  asked. 

•*  That  man,'*  she  replied,  pointing  to  Whitby.  Then,  overcome  with 
excitement  and  with  the  sense  of  the  outrage  offered  to  her,  she  burst 
into  passionate  tears. 

Boused  at  her  grief,  the  brother  disengaged  her  from  his  arm,  then 
with  quivering  lip  and  dilated  nostrils,  his  eyes  seeming  to  flash  fire,  he 
advanced  towards  the  offender,  who,  though  evidently  ill  at  ease,  en- 
deavoured to  appear  calm  and  collected. 

"  So  you  are  in  want  of  a  governess,"  said  the  youth,  advancing 
towards  Whitby,  and  grasping  with  his  left  hand  the  lappels  of  his 
coat. 

"  Hands  off,  rascal !  or  you  shall  repent  it,"  roared  Whitby. 

"  Rascal  !'*  exclaimed  the  youth  indignantly ;  then  raising  the  stout 
cane  which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand,  he  applied  it  across  the 
shoulders  of  the  other  with  a  force  that  must  have  cut  to  the  bone. 

Uttering  a  yell  of  mingled  rage  and  agony  the  latter  dashed  his 
clenched  hand  into  his  opponent's  face — they  grappled  and  rolled  to- 
gether on  the  carpet.  The  young  lady,  who  had  now  recovered  her 
composure,  to  our  great  surprise  contemplating  the  scene  before  her 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  appearing  only  anxious  that  her 
brother  should  prove  the  victor.  Her  tears,  like  an  April  shower,  soon 
dried  and  gave  place  to  sunshine. 
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In  a  few  moments  we  separated  them,  bat  foand  it  imposaibte  to 
keep  them  asunder.  Their  blood  was  up,  and  they  were  macQ  j  auxioos 
to  rush  at  each  other.  Wliitbj  stormed  and  raged  hke  an  angry  tiger; 
the  other  acted  hke  ayoung  panther  that  had  just  tasted  blood  and  was 
sure  of  his  prey.  "Whitby,  who  was  a  strong,  well-grown  man,  was 
wont  to  boast  of  his  strength,  and  prided  himself  on  losing  a  patron  of 
the  ring.  He  was  something  of  an  amateur  too,  and  handled  '*  the 
gloves"  with  some  dexterity.  Exasperated  at  ihe  audacity  of  the 
youth  who  had  thus  dared  him,  he  determined  to  visit  him  with  con- 
dign chastisement ;  probably,  too,  he  felt  that  his  reputation  was  at 
stake,  and  that  his  influence  over  Burrowes  depended  upon  his  success- 
ful termination  of  the  contest* 

^*  I'll  give  the  lad  such  a  dressing,"  said  he  in  confidence  to  those 
around  him,  "  as  he'll  remember  all  the  days  of  his  life.  I'll  send  bin 
whining  homeward  like  a  beaten  cur." 

In  truth,  this  result  was  only  what  we  expected.  So  mnch  was  I 
impressed  with  the  inequality  of  the  contest  that  I  declared  it  should 
not  be  proceeded  with,  and  threw  myself  between  them  to  preyent  a  col- 
lision.    My  efforts,  however,  were  unavailing* 

**  This,  sir,  is  my  concern,*'  said  the  lad,  maddened  with  my  efforts 
to  restrain  him.  "Beheve  me  that  before  I've  done  with  him  I'll 
cause  him  to  regret  the  day  he  offered  an  insult  to  the  blood  of  the 
Martins." 

**  But  you  are  a  mere  boy,"  said  I,  "  while  he  is  a  full  grown  man.^ 

"  Don't  mind  that,"  returned  he,  indulging  in  a  short,  dry  laugh,  in 
which  to  my  surprise  his  sister  joined.  "  Only  see  fair  play  and  I  am 
satisfied." 

The  fact  was  that  the  young  lad,  being  fresh  from  school,  where  in 
those  days  boxing  was  still  in  fashion,  was  a  perfect  master  of  the 
pugilistic  art,  and  though  inferior  in  size  and  strength,  was  vastly 
superior  to  the  other  in  agility,  and  in  vigour  of  lungs. 

I  could  only  yield,  and,  determined  to  see  fair  play,  assumed  to 
myself  the  position  of  second  to  young  Martin,  heartily  wishing  him 
success.  And  now  commenced  one  of  the  most  exciting  scenes  I  have 
ever  witnessed,  in  which  the  young  lady,  no  fictitious  heroine,  but  a 
child  of  nature,  with  strong  feehngs  and  strong  resentments,  seemed  to 
take  as  deep  an  interest  as  ourselves.  In  the  confusion  of  the  moment 
her  bonnet  had  fallen  off,  allowing  her  dark,  luxuriant  hair  to  fall  around 
in  graceful  tresses.  We  now  saw  that  although  in  stature  a  woman, 
she  was  little  more  than  a  child  in  years.  Intent  upon  the  scene 
before  her,  passionately  resenting  the  insult  so  recently  offered  to  her, 
and  quite  unconscious  of  our  wonder  at  the  act,  she  continued  to 
animate  her  brother  with  voice  and  gesture,  doubtless  as,  when  children 
together,  she  had  often  before  encouraged  him  in  his  juvenile  feuds. 

"  Now,  Richard,  don't  spare  him.     Give  it  him,"  she  cried. 

"  Don't  fear,  Nelly  ;  keep  back,"  returned  the  brother,  dexterously 
parrying  Whitby's  blows,  and  sending  in  his  own  with  a  skill  and  pre- 
cision which  convinced  me  that  apprehension  on  his  account  was  wholly 
unnecessary. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  through  the  details  of  the  encounter,  or 
to  initiate  my  readers  into  the  mysteries  of  "  Boxiana,"  which  hiq>pily 
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the-fefinement  and  good  taste  of  the  present  age  has  rendered  a  sealed 
book  to  almost  everj  one.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  after  a  con- 
test of  nearly  half  an  honr,  durins  which  neither  the  superior  strength 
Dor  the  dodged  pertinacity  of  Whitby  were  a  match  tor  the  science 
andactiTity  of  his  younger  opponent,  Whitby — bleeding,  disfigured^  and 
discomfited,  lacking  even  the  excitement  of  our  symjiathies,  which  were 
now  undisguisedly  with  young  Martin — threw  himself  into  a  seat,  dropped 
his  head  upon  the  table,  and  exclaiming,  "Have  I  then  no  friend 
left  l"  actually  commenced  to  sob  Uke  a  cluld. 

The  salutary  lesson  we  had  just  witnessed,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
bringing  our  minds  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  dastardly  plot  to  which 
we  had  lent  ourselves,  the  charms  of  the  young  lady,  its  victim,  tending 
considerably  to  induce  this  conviction.  The  scene  was  now  becoming 
awkward.  I  could  only  conduct  the  young  lady  and  her  brother  down 
the  staircase,  with  many  and  sincere  expressions  of  the  deep  sorrow 
which  I  felt  for  my  participation  in  this  most  unfortunate  freak. 
Yoimg  Martin  hore  his  laurels  meekly,  and  as  we  parted  handed  me  his 
card,  adding  an  assurance  of  the  pleasure  he  should  feel  if  I  would 
call  upon  them*  As  I  gratefully  pressed  the  hand  which  the  young 
lady  offered  me,  I  felt  that  I  was  forgiven. 

Intent  upon  following  up  the  acquaintance  thus  inauspiciously  com- 
menced, I  paid  a  visit  to  my  new  friends  on  the  following  day.  We 
soon  became  very  intimate,  and  so  successfully  did  I  ingratiate  myself 
with  the  lovely  Ellen,  that  before  a  vear  had  passed  I  had  obtained 
from  her  a  promise  whidh  was  fulfilled,  when  in  two  years  aflerwarda 
she  merged  her  own  name  in  that  of  Mrs. . 

Several  years  have  passed  since  then,  fleetly  and  happily.  I  will  only 
add,  iu  confidence  to  my  readers,  that  before  long  I  think  it  not  impro- 
bable that  I  may  again,  and  more  legitimately,  be  employed  in  the  task 
of  "Engaging  a  (^vemess.** 
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In  looking  at  a  work  of  genius  we  forget  the  artist,  so  Mrs.  Browning 
must  waiTe  a  lady's  privilege  against  searching  criticism.  WiUi  many 
faults  of  conception,  method,  and  style,  "  Aurora  Leigh  "  has  nothing 
in  common  with  those  toys  of  female  fancy  in  graceful  verse,  whieh  we 
chivalrously  praise  from  sympathy  with  their  authors— 

"  Not  as  more  work,  but  as  mere  woman's  work. 
Expressing  the  comparative  respect, 
Which  means  the  absolute  scorn," 

but  which  in  themselves  are  not  worth  a  serious  thought.  Though 
imperfect  as  a  whole,  and  marred  with  flaws  and  blemishes,  this  is  m 
real  poem,  that  is,  a  creation  of  Truth  in  Beauty ;  and,  as  such»  it 
deserves  admiration  and  scrutiny,  without  regard  to  its  autbor*s  per- 
sonality. We  shall  deal  with  it,  therefore,  from  this  impartial  level, 
the  rather  that  we  believe  it  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  which  Mrs. 
Browning  would  wish  to  be  criticised.   . 

Independently  of  this  particular  poem,  for  two  reasons  Mrs.  Browning 
merits  our  respect.  In  the  first  place,  although  she  is  far  from  faithlnl 
to  it,  she  has  a  true  conception  of  the  office  and  object  of  poetry,  and 
she  strives  conscientiously  to  express  it  in  her  works.  She  feels  that 
poetry  should  be  a  just  representation  of  things  seen  or  felt,  of  extemal 
objects  in  certain  relations,  or  of  internal  emotions,  which  must  be 
harmoniously  and  coherently  set  forth,  and  must  besides  be  idealised 
into  those  forms  of  beauty  which  it  is  for  the  poet  alone  to  create,  and 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  in  their  effect  upon  his  readers.  She  is 
aware  that  it  does  not  consist  in  tesselating  fine  words  into  truthless 
forms  ;  nor  in  tricking  out  worthless  creations  in  deceitful  splendour ; 
nor  in  daubing  over  the  objects  to  be  expressed  with  rhetorical  colours, 
until,  as  she  phrases  it,  **  the  memory  mixes  with  the  vision,  spoils,  and 
makes  it  turbid ;"  nor  yet  in  flinging  together  beauties,  however  perfect, 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  nature.  She,  therefore,  comprehends 
her  art ;  and,  although  in  this  work  she  has  committed  many  of  the 
faults  she  condemns,  it  is  gratifying  in  an  age,  when,  with  rare  exceptions, 
poetry  is  running  to  frippery  and  word-painting,  to  mark  how  earnestly 
and  truly  she  appreciates  it.  Indeed,  she  lifts  it  to  an  eminence,  which, 
we  confess,  we  cannot  quite  reach  in  thought,  when  she  says  that 
poets  are — 

"The  only  trulh-tellers  now  left  to  God, 
The  only  speakers  of  essential  truth 
Opposed  to  relative,  comparative, 
And  temporal  truths  ;  the  only  holders  by 
His  sun-skirts,  through  conventional  grey  glooms; 
The  only  teachers  who  instruct  mankind 
From  just  a  shadow  on  a  tharnel  wall 
U'o  6uti  man's  veritable  stature  out 
Erect,  sublime ." 

man  a^;Sl.^'fw?.    ^^  ^^''"^'^  J^»"<'"  »'^«n!''g-      ^^^on :  Chap- 
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This  appears  to  us  to  be  confounding  poetry  with  Platonio  Ideal- 
ism. In  the  next  place,  Mrs.  Browning  has  a  livelj  faith  that  this 
present  age — a  drama  of  intense  significance  and  moving  incident — 
with  its  rich  development  of  human  action  and  material  splendour,  in 
solemn  contrast  with  the  pathetic  scenes  which  every  day  shock  our 
self-complacent  civilization,  is  really  full  of  the  elements  of  poetry.  We 
thoroughly  agree  vrith  her  in  this  particular.  There  are  some  who 
think  that  the  highest  poetry  is  only  possible  at  that  period  when  lan« 
guage  is  still  in  concrete  simplicity,  and  there  yet  remains  enough  faith 
in  mythical  creations  to  warrant  the  poet  in  lighting  them  up  with  his 
genius.  They  would  thus  make  an  imperfect  tongue  the  only  instru- 
ment of  the  noblest  of  arts,  and  would  limit  its  sphere  to  the  imaginative 
reproduction  of  legendary  characters.  We  deny  that  the  only  proof  of 
this  theory — namely,  that  some  of  the  greatest  poems,  the  Iliad,  the 
OdTSsey,  the  PromeUieus,  Macbeth,  and  Hamlet  have  actually  appeared 
nncier  these  conditions-^shows  that  works  of  equal  genius  may  not  be 
produced  under  different  circumstances,  or  at  ail  establishes  the  con- 
clusion sought  for.  It  indicates,  indeed,  that  in  the  states  of  language 
and  thought  which  we  have  now  arrived  at,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  genius 
to  create  the  highest  poetry,  and  this  we  believe  to  be  correct.  We  are 
not  concerned  to  den^  that  language  is  aptest  for  high  poetry,  when  it  is 
yet  free  from  the  diction  of  science  ;  that  it  is  of  use  to  the  poet  that 
his  works  should  enjoy  that  peculiar  reverence,  which  in  certain  phases 
of  belief  clings  to  mythic  stories,  and  that  his  subjects  are  most  ductile 
to  imagination,  when  far  removed  from  actual  existences.  But  granting 
that  it  is  difficult  to  shape  a  modern  tongue  for  a  great  poem,  or  to 
monld  it  out  of  elements  the  proximity  of  which  repels  idealising 
forces,  let  us  not  suppose  that  the  task  is  impossible ;  that  real  genius 
cannot  always  find  words  for  its  purpose,  or  cannot  have  full  scope  in 
the  glory  and  majesty  of  present  nature,  or  in  the  mysteries  of  huma- 
nity, which  have  their  being  amongst  us.  We,  therefore,  sympathise 
wi&  Mrs.  Browning  when  she  exclaims  — 

"  Every  age. 
Heroic  in  proportions,  double-faced, 
Looks  backward  and  before,  expects  a  mom 
And  claims  an  epos. 

Ay,  but  every  age 
Appears  to  souls  who  live  in  it  (ask  Carlyle) 
Most  unheroic     Ours,  for  instance,  ours ! 
The  thinkers  scout  it,  and  the  poets  abound 
Who  scorn  to  touch  it  with  a  finger-tip, 
A  pewter  age-.mixed  metal,  silver  washed ; 
An  age  of  scum,  spooned  off  the  richer  past ; 
An  age  of  patches  for  old  gaberdines ; 
An  age  of  mere  transition,  meaning  nought. 
Except  that  what  succeeds  must  ehame  it  quite 
If  God  please.     That's  wrong  thinking  to  my  mind. 
And  wrong  thoughts  make  poor  poems. 

Every  age. 
Through  being  beheld  too  close,  is  ill  discerned 
By  those  who  have  not  lived  past  it.     We*ll  suppose 
Mount  Athos  carved,  as  Persian  Xerxes  schemeoi 
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To  some  colossal  statue  of  a  man  :^ 

The  peasants,  gathering  brushwood  in  his  ear^ 

Had  guessed  as  little  of  any  human  fonn 

Up  tnere,  as  would  a  flock  of  browsing  goats. 

They'd  have,  in  fact,  to  travel  ten  mifes  off 

Or  ere  the  giant  image  broke  on  them. 

Full  human  profile,  nose  and  chin  distinct. 

Mouth,  muttering  rhythms  of  silence  up  the  sky. 

And  feid  at  evening  with  the  blood  c^  suns ; 

Grand  torso — ^hand  that  flung  perpetually 

The  largesse  of  a  silver  river  down 

To  all  the  country  pastures. — *Tis  even  thus 

With  times  we  live  in,  evermore  too  great 

To  be  apprehended  near. 

But  poets  should 
Exert  a  double  vision  t  should  have  eyes 
To  see  near  things  as  comprehensivelv 
As  if  afar  they  took  their  point  of  sight, 
And  distant  things,  as  intimately  deep. 
As  if  they  touch^  them*    Let  us  strive  for  this.'* 

Like  several  modern  poems,  ^<  Aurora  Leigh*'  contains  a  philosopliie 
theory.  This,  in  one  sense,  however,  is  not  left  bare  in  versified  abtsrac- 
tions ;  it  can  only  be  caught  at  through  the  outward  ibrm  of  a  real  poem, 
which,  in  itself,  will  please  the  least  initiated ;  but  it  is  worth  extracting, 
as  it  marks  out  the  central  thoughts  around  which  the  structure  grows. 
It  may,  we  think,  be  thus  analysed. — The  seer  of  truth  finds  in  all 
things  material  forms  and  spiritual  si^ificances.  Every  object  in  natnre 
suggests  ideal  beauty.  So  man  is  sphered  in  a  fleshly  frame,  but  sjm- 
bolises  an  image  of  perfection.  The  artist  is  then  only  worthy  of  the 
name  when  his  work  reflects  this  two-fold  being.  The  educator  fails  in 
his  task  if  he  does  not  strive  to  fashion  man  upon  this  type,  which  is 
that  of  his  true  nature.  This  cannot  be  done  by  satisfymg  material 
wants  only,  which  lowers  the  proper  standard  of  life,  and  tends  simply 
to  bmtaUse  humanitv.  Nor  can  it  be  done  by  merely  cultivating  the  in* 
tellect,  which  can,  mdeed,  perceive  the  ideal  of  existence,  but  cannot, 
by  itself,  express  it  in  conduct.  But  it  may  be  accomplished  by  training 
our  complex  natiu*e  to  fulfil  its  proper  functions ;  that  is,  by  giving  the 
body  its  due,  teaching  the  mind  to  search  for  truth,  and  setting  the 
affections  to  charity,  which  is  love. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  truth  of  this  system,  as  ocur  subject  is 
its  poetic  development.  It  is,  we  think,  nearly  contained  in  the  following 
Hues,  perhaps  the  most  abstract  in  the  poem  : — 

<<  A  two-fold  world 
Must  go  to  a  perfect  cosmos.    Natural  things 
And  spiritual, — ^who  separates  those  two 
In  art,  in  morals,  or  the  social  drift. 
Tears  up  the  bond  of  nature  and  brings  death. 
Paints  futile  pictures,  writes  unreal  verse. 
Leads  vulgar  days,  deals  ignorantly  with  men. 
Is  wrong,  in  short,  at  all  points.     We  divide 
This  apple  of  life,  and  cut  it  through  Ihe  pips. 
The  perfect  round  which  fitted  Venus*  hand 
Has  perished  utterly  as  if  we  ate 
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Both  hahres.    WHhoat  the  spiritnaly  obflerre^ 

The  natural  'a  impoflaible ;— oio  form» 

No  motion  1  withoat  sensoousy  spiritaal 

Is  unappredable ; — no  beauty  or  power  I 

And  in  this  two-fold  sphere  the  two-fold  man 

(And  still  the  artist  is  intensely  a  man) 

Holds  firmly  by  the  natural*  to  reach 

The  spiritual  beyond  it    fixes  still 

The  type  with  mortal  Tision,  to  pierce  thronghi 

With  eyes  immortal*  to  the  antitype* 

Some  call  the  ideal — better  oallea  the  real* 

And  certain  to  be  called  so  presently* 

When  things  shall  have  their  names. 

•  •••*• 

No  lily.mu£9[ed  hum  of  a  summer  bee# 

But  finds  some  coupling  with  the  spinning  stars  | 

No  pebble  at  your  foot  but  prores  a  ^here ; 

No  chaffinch,  but  implies  tfaie  charubim : 

And* — glancing  on  my  own  thin*  Tein^  wrist* 

In  such  a  little  tremour  of  the  blood 

The  whole  strong  clamour  of  a  Tehement  soul 

Doth  utter  itself  distinct.  Earth 's  crammed  with  heaTen^ 

And  erery  common  bush  a-fire  with  Grod* 

But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes  ; 

The  rest  sit  round  it»  and  pluck  blackberries^ 

And  daub  their  natural  fiices»  unaware 

More  and  more,  from  the  first  similitude. 

Truth*  so  far*  in  my  book  I  a  truth  which  draws 
From  all  things  upwards.    I,  Aurora,  still 
Have  found  it  hound  me  through  the  wastes  of  life* 
As  Jove  did  lo ;  and  until  that  Hand 
Shall  overtake  me  wholly*  and,  on  my  head 
Lay  down  its  larse  unfluctuating  peace* 
The  fererish  gadfly  pricks  me  up  and  down. 
It  must  be.     Art 's  the  witness  of  what  Is 
Behind  this  show.     If  this  world's  show  were  all* 
Then  imitation  would  be  all  in  Art: 
There  Jove's  hand  gripes  us  1 — ^For,  we  stand  here»  w^ 
If  genuine  artists*  witnessing  for  God's 
Complete  consummate*  un£yided  work. 

A  truth 
Which*  folly  recognised*  would  chance  the  world* 
And  shift  its  monls.    If  a  man  could  ieel* 
Not  one  day*  in  the  artist's  ecstac^* 
But  every  day*  feast*  fiist*  or  working  day» 
The  spiritual  si^ficance  bum  through 
The  hieroglyphic  of  material  shows* 
Henceforward  he  would  paint  the  globe  with  wings, 
And  reverence  fish  and  k>wI*  the  bull,  the  tree* 
And  even  his  very  body  as  a  man. 

Art*  itselfi 
We've  called  the  higher  life*  still  must  feel  the  soul 
Live  past  it.     For  more's  felt  than  is  perceived. 
And  more's  perceived  than  can  be  interpreted* 
And  Love  strikes  higher  with  his  lambent  flame 
Than  Art  can  pile  the  faggots. 
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won  his  affections.  Bat  Romney  Leigh,  too,  had  a  passion  which  did 
not  indeed  absorb  that  of  his  love,  but  prompted  him  to  make  love 
minister  to  it.  He  had  long  pondered,  over  the  sad  phenomena  of  social 
want  and  distress. 

"  The  world  half  blind 

With  inteliectoal  light,  half  brutaliised 

With  civilizatioD,  luiving  caught  the  plague 

In  silks  from  Tarsus,  shrieking  east  and  west 

Along  a  thousand  railroads,  mad  with  pain* 

And  sin  too." 

He  had  mused  over  that  turbid  gulf  of  life  in  whidi  the  rich  and 
poor  seem  to  hurtle  in  contending  currents. 

'^  Who  agcmise  together,  rich  and  poor. 
Under  and  over  in  the  social  spasm. 
And  crisis  of  the  ages  **.- 

Until— 

"Thesun  of  jouth 
Had  shone  too  straight  upon  his  brain. 
And  fevered  him  with  dreams  of  doing  good 
To  good-for-nothing  people." 

His  philanthropv,  however,  confines  itself  to  material  ends — ^to 
building  model  lodging-houses,  establishing  poor-dubs,  institutes  and 
soforth.  He  resolves  that  his  wife,  whoever  she  may  be,  shall  help  him 
in  this  work,  and,  filled  with  this  idea,  he  addresses  Aurora.  He  had 
*  chosen  an  unlucky  occasion,  when  her  mind  was  overflowing  with  poetic 
sympathies.  Although  not  indisposed  to  him,  she  misses  the  note  of 
real  love  in  his  appeal  to  her  to  aid  him  in  his  benevolence,  and  feels 
his  coarse  and  gloomy  views  of  human  nature  shock  her  fine  artistic 
taste.  She  rejects  him  after  a  scene,  which,  though  carefully  finished, 
is  harsh  and  unnatural  in  conception. 

**  What  you  love 
Is  not  a  woman,  Romney,  but  a  cause— - 
You  want  a  helpmate,  not  a  mistress,  sir ; 
A  wife  to  help  your  ends — in  her  no  end." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  death  of  Aurora's  guardian  leaves  her  to  work 
out  for  herself  the  life  of  Art.  She  refnscs  a  fortune,  which  Romney, 
with  delicate  generosity,  seeks  to  secure  to  her,  and  departs  for  London. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  closing  passage  of  the  second  book,  that  she 
is  not  quite  heart-proof  to  his  influence. 

*'  He  smiled  as  men  smile  when  they  will  not  speak. 
Because  of  something  bitter  in  the  thought ; 
And  still  I  feel  hb  melancholy  eyes 
Look  judgment  on  me.     It  is  seven  years  since : 
I  know  not  if  'twas  pity  or  twas  scorn 
Has  made  them  so  far-reaching :  judge  it  ye 
Who  have  had  to  do  with  pity  more  than  love. 
And  scorn  than  hatred.     I  am  used,  since^then. 
Toother  ways  from  equal  men.     But  so/ 
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Etch  8o«  we  let  go  hinds,  mj  eomaiii  tnd  I, 
And«  ia  between  as,  rudied  the  torrent  worid 
To  bUneh  our  faces  like  divided  rocks. 
And  bar  for  ever  matual  sight  mod  toach 
Except  through  swirl  of  spny  juid  ail  that  roar." 

He  third  book  gives  us  the  artist-life  of  the  heroine.  She  derotes 
her  youth  to  poetry,  shot  up  alone  in  London,  and  slowlj  rising  into 
mteUectual  £une.    This  picture  is  riyid  and  true  : — 

**  Happj,  and  unafraid  of  solitude, 
I  worked  the  short  days  out, — and  watched  the  son 
On  lurid  n&oms  or  moostrous  afternoons. 
Like  some  Dmidic  idors  fiery  brass. 
With  fixed  ouflickering  oatUne  of  dead  heat. 
In  which  the  blood  of  wretches  pent  inside 
Seemed  oozing  forth,  to  incarnadine  the  air,— i 
Posh  oat  thrmigh  fog  with  his  dilated  disk. 
And  startle  the  slant  roo6  and  chimney-pots 
With  splashes  of  fierce  coloor.     Or  I  saw 
Fog  only,  the  great  tawny  weltering  fog, 
InTolve  the  passive  city,  strangle  it 
Alive,  and  draw  it  off  mto  the  void. 
Spires,  bridges,  streets,  and  squares,  as  if  a  sponge 
Had  wiped  out  London,— 4>r  as  noon  and  nig^t 
Had  clapped  together  and  utterly  struck  out 
The  intermediate  time,  nndoing  themselves 
Li  the  act." 

So  three  years  pass  away.  Meantime  Romney  Leigh,  not  indeed  for- 
getfid  of  his  first  love,  but  over  sensitive  at  Aurora's  refusal  of  him, 
gires  his  whole  soul  to  his  philanthropic  works,  and  never  sees  the 
lonely  poetess.  He  seeks,  aAer  his  fashion,  to  solve  the  social  difilculty 
that  had  awed  him.  He  strives  everywhere  to  ameliorate  want.  He 
^its  and  endows  hospitals,  and  all  kinds  of  charitable  institutions. 
He  establishes  on  his  estate  refuges  for  pauperism,  and  organizes 
misery  into  a  gross,  sensual  socialism.  In  Parliament  he  takes  op  the 
*' condition  of  England  "  question,  and  becomes  famous  as  a  '*  practical  ** 
philanthropist.  The  lives  of  the  hero  and  heroine  are  thns  running 
apart,  when  to  Aurora's  solitary  cell  there  comes  a  certain  Ladj  Wal- 
demar: — 

*'  She  had  the  low  voice  of  your  English  dames. 
Unused,  it  seems,  to  need  rise  half  a  note 
To  catch  attention, — and  their  quiet  mood. 
As  if  they  lived  too  high  above  the  earth 
For  that  to  put  them  out  in  anything : 
So  gentle,  because  verily  so  proud  ; 
So  wary  and  afeard  of  hurting  you. 
By  BO  means  that  yon  are  not  reaUy  vile. 
But  that  they  woukl  not  touch  you  with  their  foot 
To  pi|sh  you  to  your  pUce :  so  self-possessed 
Yet  gracious  and  conciliating,  it  takes 
An  effort  in  their  presence  to  speak  truth : 
You  know  the  sort  of  woman,— bnlluiut  stuff. 
And  out  of  nature."  ^  j 
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Lady  Waldemar,  whose  character  we  think  very  well  drawn,  brings 
strange  tidings  to  Aurora  Leigh.  She  is  one  of  the  hard  and  Tarnished 
shams  of  ''  High  Life.'*  She  has  a  fair  exterior,  a  subtle  and  plotting 
mind,  a  bold  will,  and  a  callous  heart,  that  yet  is  capable  of  a  selfish 

Eassion.  She  is  very  much  ^'in  love**  with  Romney  Leieh.  She 
aunts  him  in  society,  mingles  in  his  pursuits^  and  does  all  she  can  to 
win  him.  At  last  she  hears  that  in  one  of  his  philanthropic  tonrs  he 
has  met  with  a  girl  of  the  lowest  origin,  and  is  resolved  to  marry  her, 
partly  from  affection,  chiefly  to  give  a  Socialist  lesson  to  humanity.  She 
is  determined  to  mar  his  project.  She  goes  to  Romney,  volunteers  to 
be  kind  to  his  future  wife,  and  to  associate  Aurora,  whom  she  fiibely 
pretends  to  know,  in  the  exemplary  work.  She  had  supposed  that 
Aurora,  in  the  pride  of  birth,  would  have  reasoned  Romney  out  of  such 
a  union;  and,  for  herself,  she  was  resolved  to  undo  it  if  possible. 
Romnev  accepts  the  deceitful  proffer,  and  hence  the  visit  to  Aurora  Leigh. 
She  tells  her  tale  with  much  art — her  pride  chafing  at  the  confession  of 
her  passion,  her  false  ideas  of  high  natures  assuring  her  that  Aurora 
would  help  her  in  her  scheme.     She  is  dismissed  with  this  answer : — 

<*I  love  love !  truth 's  no  cleaner  thing  than  love. 
I  comprehend  a  love  so  fiery  hot 
It  bums  its  natural  veil  of  august  shame. 
And  stands  sublimely  in  the  nude,  as  chaste 
As  Medicean  Venus.     But  I  know, 
A  love  that  burns  through  veils,  will  bum  through  madca. 
And  shrivel  up  treachery.    What,  love  and  lie  I 
Nay — go  to  the  opera  I    Your  love 's  curable.*' 

'  Romney  had  resolved  to  wed  his  bride  in  her  actual  station,  and  thus 
to  mark  his  scorn  for  social  distinctions.  Aurora,  who  had  heard  of 
her  whereabouts  from  Lady  Waldemar,  hurries  off  to  discover  the 
daughter  of  the  People.  She  finds  her  in  a  miserable  abode,  with 
a  St.  Giles's  populace  for  her  fellow-lodgers.  It  is  so  unnatural  that 
any  man  of  common-  decency,  should  leave  his  future  wife  in  the  midst 
of  such  influences,  that  Mrs.  Browning's  genius  of  description  is  here 
merely  aggravation.  Marian  Erie  is  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  she  tells 
the  story  of  her  life  to  Aurora  Leigh.  She  is  one  of  those  impossible 
ideals  of  purity,  simplicity,  and  noble-mindedness,  true  to  virtue  in  the 
midst  of  moral  contagion,  which  poets  of  the  first  rank  have  never 
delineated,  but  which  are  the  special  favourites  of  those  of  the  second. 
Her  narrative,  however,  is  ricn  in  poetry.  She  is  the  offspring  of 
vagrants  in  whom  misery  and  sin  have  almost  effaced  humanity ;  but 
from  earliest  youth  she  communes  with  nature  and  ripens  to  moral 
beauty.  By  fits  and  starts,  too,  she  picks  up  some  knowledge  from 
which  her  innate  instinct  purges  all  evil.  At  length,  as  she  reaches 
youth,  her  mother  tries  to  sell  her  to  pollution.  She  flies  away ;  breaks 
a  bloodvessel  in  her  flight ;  and  is  carried  in  a  swoon  to  an  hospital. 
Here  she  meets  with  Romney  Leigh.  On  her  recovery  he  apprentices 
her  to  a  sempstress  ;  but  she  leaves  her  work  to  tend  a  sick  companion. 
He  finds  her  engaged  in  this  pious  duty,  and  watches  her  day  afler  day 
until — 

''  She  felt  within  his  utterance,  and  his  eyes, 
A  closer,  tenderer  presence  of  the  soul,    Ciooalp 
Until  at  last  he  said,  *  We  shaU  not  ^wtl^       c>^ 
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Here  at  last  appears  his  helpmate.    He  thus  addresses  her  :— 

'*  Dear  Marian,  of  one  clay  God  made  us  all. 
And  thongfa  mei)  push  and  poke  and  paddle  in  % 
(As  children  plaj  at  fashioning  dirt  pies) 
And  call  their  fancies  hy  the  name  of  facts, 
Assominf  difference,  lordship,  privilege, 
TVhen  all's  plain  dirt,  they  come  back  to  it  at  last ; 
The  first  grave-digger  proves  it  with  a  spade. 
And  pats  all  even.    Need  we  wait  for  tms. 
Ton,  Marian^  and  I,  Romnej  ? 

I  being  bom 
What  men  call  noble,  and  jon  issued  from 
The  noble  people,— though  the  tyrannous  sword 
Which  pierced  Christ's  heart,  has  deft  the  world  in  twain 
Twixt  class  and  class,  opposing  rich^to  poor,— 
Shall  tpe  keep  parted  ? 

Marian  Erie  accepts  the  proffered *hand  with  meek  deyotion.  The 
marriage,  in  which  beneTolence  and  a  worshipping  gratitude  uncon- 
acioaslj  feign  a  real  passion,  is  to  be  a  protest  against  class  differences. 
The  bride  is  to  leave  her  sordid  abode,  in  company  with  a  horde  of 
panpers,  and  the  brid^;room,  with  friends  of  his  own  degree,  is  to  meet 
her  at  church.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Aurora  is  astonished  at  such  ar- 
rangements, and  hints  a  doubt  whether  love  could  be  in  them.  At  this 
moment  Romney  enters.  The  scene  which  follows  is  well  executed. 
It  is  plain  that,  as  soon  as  he  sees  Aurora  again,  Romney  feels  his 
old  attachment.  She  too,  without  knowing  why,  is  troubled  in  spirit. 
As  she  takes  leave,  Romney  offers  to  escort  her  home,  sensible  how 
unfit  it  is  for  her  to  be  alone,  even  for  an  instant,  where  his  intended 
wife  spends  her  life  by  his  wishes.  This  passage  seems  to  us  well 
oonoeiTed* 

** '  Dear  Romney,  you're  the  poet,*  I  replied. 
But  felt  my  smile  too  mournful  for  my  word, 
And  turned  and  went.     Ay,  masks  I  thought, — ^beware 
Of  tragic  masks,  we  tie  before  the  glass. 
Uplift^  on  the  cothum  half  a  yard 
Above  the  natural  stature !  we  would  play 
Heroic  parts  to  ourselves, — and  end  perhaps 
As  impotently  as  Athenian  wives. 
Who  shrieked  in  fits  at  the  Eumenides. 

"  His  foot  pursued  me  down  the  stair.     *  At  least 
You'll  suffer  me  to  walk  with  you  beyond 
These  hideous  streets,  these  graves  where  men  alive, 
Packed  close  with  earth-worms,  burr  unconsciously 
About  the  plague  that  slew  them ;  let  me  go. 
The  very  women  pelt  their  souls  in  mud 
At  any  woman  who  walks  here  alone. 
How  came  yon  here  alone  ?— Tou  are  ignorant.' 

**  We  had  a  strange  and  melancholy  walk : 
The  night  came  drizzling  downward  in  dull  rain ; 
And,  as  we  walked,  the  colour  of  the  time, 
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The  aefc^  the  presenee,  mj  hand  upon  his  nimp 
His  voice  in  my  e&r,  and  mine  to  my  own  sense. 
Appeared  unnaiural. 

A  month  passes,  and  the  day  of  the  marriage  arrires*  The  flower  of 
St.  James's  and  the  scum  of  St.  Gileses— the  linng  contrasts  of  wealdi 
and  want — ^mefet  in  church  to  witness  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Browning 
crowds  together  worthless  fops,  Aspasias  of  rank,  fetid  drabs,  and  a 
sans  culotte  mob,  and,  in  a  pause  of  preparation,  makes  them  talk  after 
their  kind.  The  scene  is  daguerreotyped  with  reyolting  accuracy,  and 
is  so  unnatural  that  we  hurry  away  from  it.  Romney  Leigh  is  there, 
but  Marian  does  not  appear.  At  last  he  receives  a  letter  from  her, 
telling  him  to  expect  her  no  more.  A  few  hints  fh)m  Lady  Waldemar, 
a  word  or  two  from  Aurora,  dropped  in  the  midst  of  much  kindness, 
had  satisfied  her  that  love  could  not  bridge  over  the  social  chasm  be- 
tween them.  She  bids  him  farewell,  and  charges  him  not  to  vex  himself 
on  her  account.  Romney  searches  for  her  in  vain.  Aurora  suspects 
Lady  Waldemar's  hand  in  her  disappearance,  but  Ails  to  Convince  him 
that  she  is  a  traitress.  At  the  close  of  the  fourth  book^the  cousins  part 
again,  each  to  resume  the  duties  of  life. 

The  fifth  book,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  feeblest  in  the  poem,  and  is 
spun  out  to  an  extravagant  length.  Marian  Erie's  fate  remains  a 
mystery.  The  hero  and  heroine  work  on  in  their  several  ways,  and 
nothing  remarkable  occurs  to  either,  until  Aurora  hears  that  Romney  is 
to  marry  Lady  Waldemar,  who  had  been  helping  him  earnestly  in  his 
philanthropy.  She  has  never  got  rid  of  her  suspicions,  but  wisely 
resolves  not  to  interfere,  and  departs  on  a  foreign  tour.  The  love  of 
Art  begins  to  lose  for  her  its  former  charms,  and  she  turns  her  thoufffats 
to  Florence,  where  her  childhood  grew.  Romney  has  disappointed  her, 
but  as  she  leaves  her  lonely  poetic  cell,  a  yearning  for  him  is  touchingly 
revealed.     This  is  the  feeling,  though  expressed  elsewhere — 

"  He  bears  down  on  me  through  the  slantine  years. 
The  stronger  for  the  distance.     If  he  had  u>ved. 
Ay,  loved  me  with  that  retributive  face, 
I  might  have  been  a  common  woman  now. 
And  happier,  less  known,  and  less  left  alone. 
Perhaps  a  better  woman  afler  all. 
With  chubby  children  hanging  on  my  neck. 
To  keep  me  low,  and  wise.     Ah  me  I  the  vines  ' 

That  bear  such  fruit,  are  proud  to  stoop  to  it. 
The  palm  stands  upright  in  a  realm  of  sand.*' 

The  sixth  book  brings  Aurora  to  Paris,  which  Mrs.  Browning  makes 
the  occasion  of  a  very  just  and  thoughtful  panegyric  on  the  French 
people.  She  is  wandering  through  the  brilliant  streets  and  historical 
monuments  of  the  City  of  Civilisation,  When  suddenly  %  figure  crosses 
her  path,  and  is  lost  in  the  crowd  — 


"  It  was,  as  if  a  meditative  man 
Were  dreaming  out  a  summer  afternoon. 
And  watching  gnats  a-prick  upon  a  pond^ 
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When  sometluiig  floAti  up  faddenlj,  out  ih«ri^ 
Turns  oyer  •••  a  dead  fkee,  known  onoe  aliv^— 
So  old«  so  new  1    It  would  be  dreadful  now 
To  lose  the  sight  end  keep  the  doubt  of  this." 

She  is  coDTinced  that  she  has  seen  the  long-lost  Marian,  and  she  uses 
every  exertion  to  discover  her.  It  is  not  the  less  a  dutj,  because  the 
igure  seemed  io  carry  an  infant,  fVom  which  she  infers  the  wcnrst.  At 
length — 

''A  simple  chance 
Did  all.    I  could  not  sleep  last  night,  and,  tired 
Of  taming  on  mj  pillow  and  harder  tiiou^ts. 
Went  oat  at  early  monnng,  when  the  air 
Is  delicate  with  some  last  starry  touch. 
To  wander  throagh  the  Market-place  of  Flowers 
(The  prettiest  haunt  in  Paris),  and  make  sure 
At  worst,  that  there  w^e  roses  in  the  world. 
60  wanderinff,  musing,  with  the  artist's  eyn 
Hiat  keeps  the  shade-side  of  the  thing  it  Iotss, 
Half  absent,  whole  obserring,  while  the  ctowd 
Of  young,  Tiracioos,  and  black-braided  heads 
Dipped,  qaick  as  finches  in  a  blossomed  tree. 
Among  the  nosegays,  cheapening  this  and  that 
In  such  a  cheerfm  twitter  of  rapid  speech,— 
My  heart  leaped  in  me  startled  by  a  voice  -— —  ** 

which  proves  to  be  that  of  Marian  Erie.  After  much  opposition, 
Aurora  insists  upon  accompanying  her  to  her  home.  The  nrst  object 
she  beholds  there  is  Marian's  chud,  thus  exquisitely  portrayed : — 

*'  lliere  he  lay  upon  his  back. 
The  yearling  creature,  warm  and  moist  with  lifb 
To  the  bottom  of  his  dimples,  .^to  the  ends 
Of  the  lovely,  tumbled  curls  about  his  face  i 
For,  since  he  had  been  covered  over  much 
To  keep  him  from  the  light-glare,  both  his  cheeks 
Were  hot  and  scarlet  as  the  first  live  rose 
The  shq>herd*s  heart-blood  ebbed  away  into. 
The  faster  for  his  love.    And  love  was  here 
As  instant  1  in  the  pretty  baby  mouth. 
Shut  dose-^ias  if  for  dreaming  that  it  sacked ; 
The  little  naked  feet  drawn  up  the  way 
Of  nestled  birdlingS:  every thmg  so  soft 
And  tender,— to  &e  little  hold-fast  hands. 
Which,  closing  on  a  finger  into  sleep. 
Had  kept  the  mould  of 't." 

At  first  Aurora  quietly  reproves,  thinking  that  she  sees  the  fruit  of 
voluntary  sin.  But  Marian  interrupts  her  with  stem  pathos,  and  tells 
her  meUmcholy  tale,  which  we  think  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the  poem, 
and  instinct  with  great  genius.  The  following  lines,  which  begin  it, 
soond  to  us  very  Shaksperian : — 


"  For  the  rest, 
I  am  not  on  a  level  with  your  love, 
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Nor  ever  was,  you  know, — ^but  now  am  worse* 

Because  that  world  of  yours  has  dealt  with  me 

As  when  the  hard  sea  bites  and  chews  a  stone* 

And  changes  the  first  form  of  it.     I've  marked 

A  shore  of  pebbles  bitten  to  one  shape 

From  all  the  various  life  of  madrepores ; 

And  so  that  little  stone  called  Marian  Erie* 

Picked  up  and  dropped  by  you  and  another  friend. 

Was  ground  and  tortured  by  the  incessant  sea. 

And  bruised  from  what  she  was, — changed  I     Death's  a  change, 

And  she*  I  said*  was  murdered ;  Marian's  dead. 

What  can  you  do  with  people  when  they  are  dead  ? 

But*  if  you  are  pious*  smg  a  hymn  and  go* 

Or*  if  you  are  tender*  heave  a  sigh  and  go* 

But  go*  by  all  means." 

Lady  Waldemar,  reckless  of  all  but  her  selfish  passion,  had  won  her 
confidence ;  and,  with  cruel  art,  had  persuaded  her  that  Eomney  could 
never  truly  love  her.  Gradually  she  was  led  to  consent  to  make  a  eene- 
rous  self-sacrifice*  and  to  depart  for  Australia,  with  a  servant  of  her 
adviser.  This  woman  was  a  cateress  for  infamy.  Her  victim  is  drugged 
and  violated.  She  lifts  up  her  eyes  in  frenzy.  The  entire  description 
is  appalling,  but  not  revolting,  and  shows  very  great  art ;  but  we  have 
only  space  for  the  closing  lines.  There  is,  in  our  judgment,  something 
peculiarly  fine  in  the  way  in  which  external  objects  are  made  to  wear 
the  hues  of  her  distempered  fancy : — 

*'  They  feared  m^  eyes,  and  loosed  me  as  boys  miffht 
A  mad  dog  which  they  had  tortured.     Up  and  down 
I  went  by  road  and  village,  over  tracts 
Of  open  foreign  country,  large  and  strange* 
Crossed  everywhere  by  long,  thin,  poplar  lines 
Like  fingers  of  some  ghastly  skeleton  Hand 
Through  sunlight  and  through  moonlight  evermore 
Pushed  out  from  bell  itself  to  pluck  me  back* 
And  resolute  to  ^et  me,  slow  and  sure ; 
While  every  roadside  Christ  upon  His  cross 
Hung  reddening  through  His  gory  wounds  at  me. 
And  shook  his  nails  in  anger,  and  came  down 
To/oUow  a  mile  after,  wading  up 
The  low  vines  and  green  wheat,  ciying*  *  Take  the  girl* 
She's  none  of  mine  from  henceforth.'    Then*  I  knew* 
The  charitable  peasants  gave  me  bread 
And  leave  to  sleep  in  straw :  and  twice  they  tied* 
At  parting,  Mary*s  image  round  my  neck- 
How  heavy  it  seemed  I  as  henry  as  a  stone ; 
A  woman  has  been  strangled  with  less  weight ; 
I  threw  it  in  a  ditch  to  keep  it  clean, 
And  ease  my  breath  a  little,  when  none  looked ; 
I  did  not  need  such  safeguards : — brutal  men 
Stopped  short.  Miss  Lei^h,  in  insult,  when  they  had  seen 
My  face, — I  must  have  had  an  awful  look. 
And  so  I  lived :  the  weeks  passed  on — I  lived. 
'Twas  living  my  old  tramp-life  o'er  again. 
But  this  time,  in  a  dream,  and  hunted  round 
By  some  prodigious  Dream-fear  at  my  back 
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Which  ended,  yet :  my  brain  cleared  presently. 
And  there  I  8ate>  one  eyening,  by  the  road, 
I,  Marian  Erie,  myself,  alone,  undone. 
Facing  a  Bunaet  low  npon  the  flats. 
As  if  It  were  the  finish  of  all  time,^ 
The  great  red  stone  upon  my  sepulchre, 
liVhidi  angels  were  too  weak  to  roll  away." 

At  length  the  agon^  of  her  spirit  subsides,  and  as  she  phrases  it,  **  A 
pure  amen  is  set  to  hideous  deeds."  She  gives  birth  to  the  child,  in 
whom  what  remains  of  her  feelings  is  centered.  Aurora  Leigh  is  satis- 
fied of  her  innocence,  and  entreats  her  to  accompany  her  on  her  journey. 
But  how  is  she  to  act  with  regard  to  Romney  i  She  is  convinced  that 
Lady  Waldemar  had  abetted  Marian's  ruin.  Is  she  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  villainy  of  one  perhaps  already  his  wife  ?  After  some  self- 
commune,  ill  wnich  again  affection  for  her  cousin  betrays  itself,  she 
confides  the  tale  to  a  friend,  that — 

«*  If  that  convicted  She 
Be  not  his  wife  yet,  to  denounce  the  facts 
To  himself;  but  otherwise  to  let  them  pass 
On  tip-toe,  like  escaping  murderers  ■■■    ■'* 

And  she  warns  Lady  Waldemar,  in  a  separate  letter,  that  her  secret 
is  known  ;  but  will  be  kept,  if  she  proves  true  as  Romney' s  wife.  This 
done,  Aurora  and  Marian  set  off.  The  narrative  of  their  journey  is 
beautiful,  but  we  can  only  quote  the  following  description  of  the  shores 
of  Italy,  as  they  break  npon  the  view  from  the  Mediterranean  ;— 

**  I  felt  the  wind  soft  from  the  land  of  souls ; 
The  old  miraculous  mountains  heaved  in  sight. 
One  straining  past  another  along  the  shore. 
The  way  of  grand  dull  Odyssean  ghosts 
Athirst  to  drink  the  cool  blue  wine  of  seas 
And  stare  on  voyagers.    Peak  pushing  peak 
They  stood :  I  watched  beyond  that  Tyrian  belt  . 
Of  intense  sea  betwixt  them  and  the  ship, 
Down  all  their  sides  the  misty  olive-woods 
Dissolving  in  the  weak  congenial  moon. 
And  still  disclosing  some  brown  convent-tower 
That  seems  as  if  it  grew  from  some  brown  rock,<^ 
Or  many  a  little  lighted  village  dropt. 
Like  a  fidlen  star,  upon  so  high  a  point, 
Tou  wonder  what  can  keep  it  in  its  place 
From  sliding  headlong  with  the  waterfalls 
Which  drop  and  powder  all  the  myrtle-groves 
With  spray  of  silver.    Thus  my  Italy 
Was  stealing  on  us." 

The  last  two  books  of  the  poem  are  well  conceived,  but  want  conden* 
aation.  Aurora  settles  at  Florence,  she  has  won  fame  and  mastered  Art, 
but  she  feels  that  something  is  lacking  to  life.  Is  this  intellectual 
existence  the  sum  of  perfect  being?  Does  this  mental  glory  satisfy  the 
soul  ?  Slowly  the  conviction  grows  on  her,  that  sympathy  and  affec- 
tion are  necessary  to  happiness.      Iler  spiiit  is  humbled,  and  her 
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heart  tarns  wistfully  towards  her  cousin.  Just  then  she  raisiiiteiprets 
the  letter  of  a  friend,  and  is  assured  that  Romney  had  married  Lady 
Waldemar.  She  looks  back  and  perceives  that  she  had  always  loved 
him,  and  that  intellectual  pride  alone  had  steeled  her  against  him. 
This  change  in  her  nature  is  portrayed  with  great  art,  and  is  the 
fine^  ethical  passage  in  the  poem.  While  she  is  in  this  state  Bomney 
appears  before  her.  His  philanthropic  schemes  had  failed ;  the  paupers 
he  had  stall-fed  in  moral  darkness  had  burned  down  his  house  |  and  he 
was  thoroughly  cured  of  his  false  philosophy.  H^  had  lost  his  sight 
in  the  conflagration ;  but,  like  (Edipus,  he  now  beheld  clearly  his 
mistakes;  and  with  sad  and  chastened  spirit,  having  heard  or  her 
safety,  he  was  coming  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Marian  Erie,  although 
still,  in  truth,  attached  to  Aurora.  As  for  Lady  Waldemar,  she 
had  at  last  perceived  that  she  never  could  win  him;  and  when 
charged  with  the  horrid  guilt  imputed  to  her,  had  simply  disproved  ity 
and,  scorning  herself  and  hating  Aurora  Leigh,  had  abandoned  a  hope* 
less  pursuit.  Of  course  Aurora  knows  none  of  these  things ;  and  there 
is  some  skill  in  the  method  by  which  her  ignorance  ministers  to  the 
action  of  the  poem.  Thinking  that  he  is  the^husband  of  Lady  Wal- 
demar, she  at  first  resents  the  tone  of  earnest  pathos  in  which  he 
speaks  ;  but  through  her  scorn  her  own  feelings  appear.  When  at  last 
disabused  of  this  mistake  she  furthers  Romney's  purpose  of  marrying 
Marian ;  but  her  counsels  have  a  note  of  dignified  self-sacrifice.  Kom- 
ney  speaks  to  Marian,  but  is  thus  touchingly  rejected-^ 

«'  Did  I  love. 
Or  did  I  worship  ?  judge*  Aurora  Leigh  I 
But,  if  indeed  I  loved,  'twas  long  ago-^ 
So  long  I  before  the  sun  and  moon  were  made» 
Biefore  the  bells  were  open,..— ah,  before 
I  heard  my  child  cry  in  the  desert  night. 
And  knew  he  had  no  father.     It  may  be, 
I'm  not  as  strong  as  other  women  are, 
Who,  torn  and  crushed,  are  not  undone  from  love. 
It  may  be,  I  am  colder  than  the  dead. 
Who,  being  dead,  love  always.     But  for  me 
Once  killed,  this  ghost  of  Marian  loves  no  more«> 
Ko  more  .     .  except  the  child  .     .  no  more  at  alL 
I  told  your  cousin,  sir,  that  I  was  dead ; 
And  now  she  thinks  I'll  get  up  from  my  grave. 
And  wear  my  chin-cloth  for  a  wedding- veil. 
And  glide  along  the  churchyard  like  a  bride. 
While  all  the  dead  keep  whispering  through  the  withes, 
'  You  would  be  better  m  your  pla^  with  us — 
You  pitiful  corruption  I  *    At  tne  thought, 
The  damps  break  out  on  me  like  leprosy, 
Although  I'm  clean.     Ay,  clean  as  Marian  Erie : 
As  Marian  Leigh,  I  know,  I  were  not  clean : 
I  have  not  so  much  life  that  I  should  love, 
.    .  Except  the  child  — — . " 

Romney  is  about  sadly  to  depart,  when  Aurora  discovers  his  blindness 
and  avows  her  love  for  him.  Suddenly  a  new  existence  opens  for  them. 
The  lives  which  benevolence  and  genius  had  failed  to  make  happy,  are 
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perfected  in  a  love,  which  eyidences  itself  here  in  marriage  hlesrings,  but 
typifies  an  ideal  union  of  humanity,  to  take  place  when  ''all  men  shall 
loTc  one  another."  The  poem  closes  with  a  dialogue  between  Aurora 
and  Romney,  which,  though  rather  cold  and  platonic,  accords  with  the 
Tery  intellectual  cast  of  the  heroine. 

Oar  readers  will  have  anticipated  our  judgment  upon  this  poem  as  an 
entire  work  of  art.    We  think  that  Mrs.  Browning  has  chosen  a  fitting 
snbject  for  the  highest  poetry,  in  portraying  the  struggles  of  noble 
natures  to  fulfil  their  true  being  in  spite  of  self-created  adverse  influences. 
But  the  peculiar  and  mystical  theory,  which  underlies  the  poem,  has 
greatly  interfered  with  this  conception,  and  gives  a  look  of  stiffness  to 
the  whole  work.     Its  dramatic  cnaracter  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
author's  genius.    The  action  is  constantly  interrupted,  and  a  mist  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  own  reflections  often  obscures  the  actors  from  our 
view.    In  short,  as  a  drama,  there  is  a  total  want  of  that  "  dbinterested 
ot^eetiYity  "  whidi  Mr.  Arnold  very  properly  insists  upon  as  a  primary 
requisite  \n  art.    The  characters,  besides,  are  not  well  executed.    We 
have  spoken  of  Marian  Erie  and  Lady  Waldemar.      The  Electra- 
fika  grandeur  of  Aurora  Leigh  may  perhaps  excuse  her  want  of  true 
Icminine  feeling.     But  Romney  Leigh  is  a  complete  failure.     No 
genuine  man  would  seek  a  wife  to  help  a  theory,  or  think  of  love  as  an 
dd  to  benevolence.     No  genuine  man  would  leave  his  betrothed  where 
he  left  Marian  Erie,  or  consent  to  figure  in  the  monstrous  marriage 
scene  we  have  referred  to.     Nor  do  we  think  that  a  genuine  man 
would  have  loved  so  deeply  and  abandoned  love  so  easily.     In  short, 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem  is  here  a  false  creation.    We  might  also  protest 
largely  against  the  many  crudities  and  imperfections  of  its  style  and 
metre.     We  must  not,  however,  forget  its  beauties.     Its  intense  vitality 
givea  interest  even  to  its  characters,  however  faulty,  and  harmonises  a 
structure  often  incongruous.       Its  noble  descriptions,  its  reflections 
often  touching  the  deepest  feelings,  its  exquisite  pathos,  and  its  power- 
ful style,  must  mark  it  as  a  real  poem.     Mrs.  Browning  seems  to  have 
filled  her  mind  with  ^schylus  and  Shakspeare.    There  is  much  of 
<£sehylean  exaggeration  in  her  constant  practice  of  flinging  out  descrip- 
tions of  inanimate  nature,  in  striking  images  of  living  things,  instead  of 
reflecting  it  simply  as  it  is ;  and  several  of  her  soliloquies  and  thoughtful 
passages  are  after  the  manner  of  the  greatest  of  poets.    Might  we 
venture  to  suggest  to  her  the  careful  study  of  Sophocles  ?     In  him  she 
would  see  the  value  of  the  finish  of  true  conceptions,  of  correct  method 
in  evolving  a  poem,  and  of  a  chaste  and  simple  style. 
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XA0oie  TOR  Ann.  asd  kat,  istr. 

Gbxat  indaoements  were  held  out  for  a  Tisit  to  the  North — ^York  and  Mel- 
toa  hdding  thdr  re-nnions  the  same  week.  Between  the  Craven  and  Spring 
Meetinin  at  Newmarket,  the  Great  Northern  Handicap,  the  Flying  Datdu 
man's  Handicap,  Londesborongh  Cop,  and  other  events  of  a  like  intereating 
nature  caoaed  a  strong  master  from  lUl  parts  to  meet  on  the  Knavesnure  on 
Tuetdaj,  the  2l8t  of  April,  when  my  Lord  Melton's  Ignoramus  scared  awaj 
all  opponents,  and  walked  quietly  over  for  the  Sprins  St.  hewsr ;  and  Adnural 
Harcourt,  with  his  Sister  to  Ellington,  won  the  ZetLuad  Stakes  fbr  2  yr.  cAds, 
beating  1 1  other  youngsters  by  a  h^id  only.  Soothsayer  second. 

The  Gbbat  NoRTHaaN  Hamdicap  of  200  sovs.,  added  to  a  sweepstakes  of 
25  sovs.  each.     2  miles. 

Lord  Zetlaod's  Skirmisher,  by  Yoltigear,  5st.  181b 1 

Psntomiine,  7st.  6lbs 2 

The  Dope,  5st ^ 8 

[Artmery,  8st;  St  Giles,  6st;  Chevalier  d' Industrie,  6st.,and7oChefs  started,  bat 
were  not  placed.   7  to  4  ag«t.  St  Giles,  7  to  2  sgtt  the  winner.  Won  by  half  a-leogth.] 

The  Kharbsmore  Plate  of  70  sovs.  for  2  and  8  yr.  olds ;  Mr.  JackacHi's 
Terrific*  by  Touchstone,  first.  Admiral  Lyons  second.  Nine  others  not 
placed. 

The  result  of  Skirmisher's  race  for  the  Great  Northern  Handicap  bron^t 
him  prominently  forward  in  the  market  for  the  Derby,  and  he  hfl^  steadily 
maintained  his  position  ever  since. 

The  second  day's  sport  brought  out  Polmordie  as  winner  of  the  Londbs- 
BOROUGH  Cup,  carrying  7st.,  luting  a  field  of  15,  with  the  odds  of  5  to  2 
against  him. 

SIcirmisher  came  out  a  winner  second  time,  beating  Wardermarske,  Apathy, 
and  Vanity,  for  the  York  Biennial  Stakes. 

The  Flying  Dutchman's  Handicap  was  carried  off  bv  Mr.  Saxon's  Mary, 
with  the  steadying  weight  of  9st.  31b.  She  came  with  a  tremendous  rush 
opposite  the  stand,  and  won  by  half^-length ;  Lord  Wilton's  Ma  Mie  colt 
second,  and  Pantomime  third. 


ICALTOH-APBIL  38,  24. 
There  were  a  dozen  items  set  down  for  the  two  days'  sport,  which,  with  the 
liberal  sum  of  500  sovs.  added  of  public  money,  must  have  amply  satisfied  the 
most  racing  courmaml.  Coup-de-Muin,  and  the  Martlet,  wcreffrcat  pets  for 
the  Melton  Handicap,  but  bK)th  bolted  over;  the  race,  after  a  fine  struggle, 
beinj^  won  by  Liverpool,  a  complete  outsider.  The  races  do  not  call  for  any 
particular  remarks,  and  we  pjiss  over  to  the  Emerald  Isle,  on  a  visit  to  the 
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OUBBAiOH  AFUL  MSBHSB, 

Slot  of  April,  and  8  foUowioe  days.  Both  the  first  and  leoond  cUm  of  the 
Mabrids  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  Qoinn's  Agitation,  by  Coranna^  oat  of  At- 
tractioDy  QsU  31b.,  beating  Lord  Howth's  Pin  wire,  Ribbonmun,  Caroline  cott, 
Altro,  and  Queen  Maivaret  colt;  and  two  of  the  Quxbn's  Platss  fell  to  Lance, 
who  won  in  a  walk.  The  subsequent  running  of  Lance  for  the  Chester  Cup, 
with  8st.  61b.,  proyes  him  to  be  an  animal  of  the  first  water,  and  it  will  take 
a  good  one  to  beat  him  for  the  Ascot  Cup. 

Mr.  Dixon's  Dunboyne,  by  Robert  de  Gorham,  Tst.  71b.,  picked  up  the 
KiLDARB  Handicap  ;  Simon  Pure,  The  Trapper,  and  4  others  beaten  off. 

By  fiEur.the  best  contested  race  of  the  week  was  between  Fireblast,  8st.  61b., 
and  Gamekeeper,  8st.  71b.,  for  the  Stbwabds*  Plate  of  100  soys.  ;  the  former 
winning  by  half-a-length.  6  others,  including  Spinster,  who  was  Uie  fayourite 
at  6  to  4,  not  placed. 

Mr.  Bryan's  Ribbonman,  brother  to  Peep^'^y-Boy,  won  the  Wklung- 

TOMS. 

Lanky  Be^  by  Cossack,  who  was  jpurchased  by  Mr.  Dayis  at  the  Ldyerpool 
Spring  Meetmg  for  212.,  won  the  Sbllimo  Stabbb  and  the  Qobbn's  Plate 
for  mares. 

Mr.  Hoysted's  Simpleton  won  the  Scubbts  and  the  Fltino  Habdicap 
Stakbb  of  3  sovs.  each,  with  25L  added;  halfa-mile.  The  weather  was 
wretched,  and  the  course  very  heayy. 


HEWMABXR  BPBXXO  XBETIHa. 

Thx  inddents  of  this  Meeting  will  be  lon^;  remembered ;  the  defeat  of  Kent 
for  the  2,000  gs.,  and  more  particnhurly  that  of  Blink  Bonny  for  the  1,000  gs., 
creating  a  sensation  almost  without  parallel.      It  is  clear  her  chance  is 

Suite  out  for  the  Derby,  and  we  might  safely  add,  the  Oaks  as  well.  ^  On 
f  onday  there  were  7  items  on  the  card,  none  of  which  call  for  an^  particular 
remark,  saye  that  Mary  won  her  Majesty's  Plate  for  mares  in  the  com* 
monest  of  canters,  beanng  Melissa,  who  was  the  fi&yourite  at  7  to  4,  Elo- 
quence,  and  4  others. 

The  attendance  on  the  Heath  to  witness  the  race  of  the  week  was  immense. 
In  the  betting,  Yidette  had  the  call  of  Kent  and  Loyola.  Anton  was  likewise 
in  ^reat  force ;  in  &ct  these  animsds  were  the  only  four  backed  with  any 
^irit.  After  one  failure,  a  capital  start  was  effected,  Turbit  acting  as  i>io- 
neer,  making  strong  play  to  the  Bushe's  Hill,  but  was  passed  before  entering 
the  Abingdon  Mile  bottom  by  Anton,  Loyola,  and  Vidette,  and  the  latter 
won  by  three-quarters  of  a  length.  The  winner  is  not  entered  for  either  the 
Derby  or  the  L^er. 

The  following  started  in  addition  to  those  before  named : — Sydney,  Bees- 
wax colt.  Lord  of  the  Hills,  Barba  colt,  Drumona,  Apathy,  and  Lambourne. 

The  result  of  the  race  brought  Skirmisher  and  Anton  forward  as  first 
fayourites  for  the  Derby,  at  8  to  1  each. 

For  a  SwKBPSTAKEs  of  10  sovs.  each,  3  subs.,  for  2  yr.  olds,  T.Y.C.,  there 
were  two  dead  heats ;  a  hardly-earned  tenner  I 

Tasmania  was  beat  by  Lord  Glasgow's  Miss  Whip  filly,  in  a  50  soys* 
SwBBPSTABBs,  wIth  the  odds  of  2  to  I  on  her. 

Lord  Glasgow  followed  up  his  luck  the  next  day,  pulling  off  two  eyents-* 
hb  match  with  the  Clarissa  colt  against  Alliance,  and  a  Sweepstakes  of  100 
soys,  each,  6  subs.,  with  his  Barba  colt. 

For  the  £100  Platb  for  3  yr.  olds,  Sir  Colin  beat  Lord  Nelson  and  three 
others,  with  the  odds  of  3  to  1  on  the  Lord, 
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The  1,000  gs.,  a  Sweepstakes  of  100  sovs.  each^  h.  fL,  for  fillies. 

Mr.  John  Scott*s  Imperieofe,  bjOilando........ 1 

Tasmania • 2 

Ayacanom 8 

Miss  Whip  miy 4 

[Not  placed — Blink  Bonny,  Tricolor,  Beechnut,  and  Arta.  Betting — 5  to  4  on  Blink 
Bonny,  12  to  1  agst  the  winner.  The  result  sent  Blink  Bonny  to  the  right-abont  both 
for  the  Derby  and  Oaks.] 

The  Two-Ybae-Old  Plate  of  200  soys.,  was  won  b^  Mr.  Sutton's  The 
Flying  Dake,  beating  Happy  Land,  second ;  and  the  following  placed  as  in  the 
order  named.-.Fifltiana  g..  The  Farmer's  Sod,  Young  Dutchman,  Yictor 
Emanuel,  and  I^ady  Nelson.     10  to  1  agst.  the  winner. 

The  Newmarket  Stakes  of  50  soys,  each,  h.  (l.>  15  sabs.»  Lord  Eibbles. 
dale  won  with  his  Glee  Singer*  beating  3  others. 


Thv  meeting,  with  such  a  programme  as  issued  hy  Mr.  Topham,  embraoing 
olose  upon  forty  items,  to  which  upwards  of  3,0002.  of  public  raonej  wat 
added,  there  was  little  fear  of  the  result.  The  handicap  for  the  Teadss' 
Gup,  as  usual,  caused  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  IVe  are  no  advocates  for 
the  light-weight  system,  but  when  we  see  a  field  of  35  starters,  it  will  be 
hard  to  couYince  Turfites  that  Mr.  Topham's  plan  is  a  bad  one. 

The  Grosyenor  Stakes  was  the  first  on  the  list  to  be  decided--a  weight  for 
age  race.  Gemma  di  Vcrgy  managed  to  pull  ofi"  this  by  a-h%ad ;  Drumour 
second.  Fisherman  third.    Melissa  and  Yandermeulin  also  started. 

The  Chesterfield  Handicap  ibr  3  yr,  olds,  Mr,  Merry  took  with  his 
Special  Licence,  carrying  7st.  21b. ;  7  omers  starting  with  Yarious  imposts. 

The  Mosttn  Stakes  for  2  yr.  olds,  LouCTange,  by  Longbow,  the  first  of 
his  get  that  has  appeared  in  public,  carried  off;  hau-a-dozen  other  young- 
sters following. 

Mr.  Saxon's  weight- carrying  mare,  Mary,  with  9st.  lib.  on  her  back,  won 
the  Wtnstat  Hakdicap  by  a  head,  beating  Riseber,  who  was  the  fikYonrite, 
and  5  others. 

Leamington  had  remained  the  first  faYOurite  for  the  Tbadbsmek's  Plate, 
until  the  l^t  moment,  when  Commotion,  Mr.  Barber's,  came  with  a  rush  and 
deprived  him  of  it ;  so  little  as  3  to  1  bein^  taken.  The  race  was  won  by  a 
neck  only.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  win  bemg  an  easy  one ;  we  should  fimcy 
there  was  nothing  much  to  spare.    The  Stable  landed  a  heavy  stake. 

Marmion,  Drumour,  Dulcamara  and  several  others  were  more  or  lesi 
cut  about  the  legs  in  the  melee.    Nett  Yalue  of  the  stakes,  2,615/. 

A  Yery  exciting  race  for  the  Marquis  of  Westminster's  Plate,  won  by 
the  shortest  of  heads  by  Mary. 

The  Dee  Stand  Cup  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Early  Birdj  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  humour  to  try. 

For  the  Dee  Stakes  Loyola  tried  the  cutting-down  system,  but  wasptunped 
oat  after  going  a  mile,  and  Strathnaver  won  by  balf-a- length.  Warder, 
marske,  who  was  disappointed,  getting  second  honours.  LoyoU,  who  was  at 
20  to  1  for  the  Derby  before  ^e  race,  tumbled  to  just  double  those  odds. 
A  serious  accident  occurred  to  John  Osborne,  who  was  riding  Glede  Hawk. 

On  the  last  da^  of  the  Meeting  there  was  considerable  interest  excited  in 
the  Second  Meetmg  of  **  Gemma  "  and  "  Fisherman,"  wherein  the  former 
scored  the  Rubber  Game ;  a  capital  Race  between  Lord  Kelson  and  Peeping 
Tom  for  the  Grand  Stand  Cup,  which  came  off  in  favour  of  the  latter  by 
a  short  head. 

The  Chbshibb  Stakes  fbU  to  the  lot  of  Special  Licence. 
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SHBEWSBUBT  8FBIMG  MEETIVG 
Shewed  Mr.  Saxon's  stable  in  good  form ;  he  won  the  Salop  Handicap  Plats 
of  502.  with  Tom  Thpmb>  oarryrog  6st.  dlb,  beating  three  others;  and  Hm 
Majesty's  Plate  with  Mary^  beating  Lance,  npon  whom  5  to  4  was  laid. 
Tha  latter  made  the  ninninff,  and  at  we  Stand  it  looked  an^r  odds  on  him ; 
Wilberforce  thinking  he  had  Uie  race  in  hand  eased  his  horse,  and  Mary  caught 
him  at  the  finish  and  won  by  a  short  neck. 

A  field  of  9  put  in  an  appearance  for  the  Stewabds'  Cup,  Oakball  beating 
Strawberry,  the  faTourite,  by  an  easy  half-length|  and  Mr.  Howard's  Com- 
panion won  the  CLsvELAin)  Handicap  in  a  canter. 

The  BisMMiAL  Stakes  was  won  by  the  Happy  Prince,  beating  Knock- 
bum  and  3  others,  and  Polestar  disposed  of  her  fiye  competitors  in  the 
Uawmtoihi  Cvp  in  the  easiest  manner. 


HOWTB  xxxmre-auT  19,  so,  si. 

Stewards: 
Hie  Marqnis  of  Waterford,  and  Captains  Beveaferd  and  Bellew.    Judge-* 
B.  Hunter,  Esq. 

There  ^^  three  first-rate  days'  sport  at  this  Meeting.  On  Tuesday  the 
HowTH  Stakes,  the  race  of  the  day,  excited  the  greatest  interest,  and  was 
carried  ofi^by  Mr.  Disney's  Indian  Warrior,  Sst*  Slbs.,  beating  The  Chicken, 
Set.  8lb.     Gamekeeper,  8st.  21b.,  and  five  others,  not  placed. 

The  CoHTMOHAM  Stakes,  for  2  yr.  olds,  fell  to  Enockbum. 

The  TaiAL  Stakes,  Sir  Thomas  Burke  won  with  his  Mildew  Colt ;  and 
tlie  Marquis  of  Waterford  carried  off  the  Scuekts  with  The  Hawk,  and  a 
Sweepstakes  of  2  soys,  each,  with  25/.  added,  with  Boniyard. 

On  the  second  day  Enockbum  was  again  No.  1,  beating  four  others  for 
the  Stbwabds'  Plate  of  100  sovs.  for  2  and  8  yr.  olds. 

Nine  started  for  the  Cubraohhoee  Cup  of  100  soys.,  one  mile  and  a-half. 
Tlie  Warrior  was  a  great  faYourite  fiK)m  the  preYious  day's  perfbrmanee,  but 
the  additional  71bs.  told  at  the  finish ;  and  the  Trapper,  at  dst,  won  a  well- 
contested  race  by  a  head,  a  neck  separating  the  Cnic^en  second  and  the 
Indian  Warrior  uiird. 

Escape  won  a  50/.  plate,  giYen  by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Bailway 
Company,  beating  three  others. 

The  sport  was  of  first-rate  character  on  the  last  daY,  eztendins  to  fiYO 
races,  for  which  good  fields  started;  the  first  decided  being  the  Hurme  Bace, 
for  which  the  Arab  Maid  was  the  fhYourite,  at  2  to  1,  and  she  pulled  through 
by  half-a-length,  the  Disowned  second. 

For  the  Cobimthians  six  ran,  and  the  Baker  won  Yer^  dcYcrly.  Spinster, 
wko  was  sold  just  preYious  to  the  race  to  the  Marquis  Conyngham,  being 
unable  quite  to  reach  her  at  the  finish. 

Ten  started  for  the  Handicap  Plate  of  50/.,  which  Alcyone  won  without 
an  effort. 

St  Patrick  then  placed  the  Howth  Biennial  Stakes  of  25  soys,  each  to 
the  Marquis  of  Waterford's  credit ;  his  Lordship  being  equally  fortunate  for 
the  eondnding  event  of  the  Meeting,  Ladies'  Lottebt  Plate,  which  the 
Hawk  won  after  three  finely-contested  heats,  beating  eight  others.  Mr.  W* 
Eennedy  up. 

BATH  AHP  SOlOEBflET  XEETIKG. 
The  racing  at  this  Meeting  was  celebrated  for  its  triumph  of  rank  out. 
ftdem ;  the  Sonxbsktsbibi  Stakss  and  Bath  Handicap,  the  two  leading 
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betting  raoet  of  the  Meetings  being  carried  off  by  animalg  not  named  in  the 
betting. 

The  first  race  was  for  the  Lamsdoihi  Hamdicap  oi  100  soys.,  one  mile, 
whidi  ended  in  fitvonr  of  Rip  Yan  Winkle,  4  jrs.,  Tst.  12lb.,  bj  half  a 
length,  beating  10  others. 

Lambonme  won  the  BixMiriAi.  Stakxs  of  420  sots,  in  a  canter. 

The  SoMBasETSHiRB  Stakes  of  700  sots.,  50  for  the  second,  and  25  for 
the  third,  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  brought  out  9  runners.  Cedric,  8  yrs., 
58t.  2Lb«,  made  alL  the  running,  and  won  by  10  lengths. 

The  Sixth  BnENmAi.  Stakes  of  400  sots.,  for  2  yr.  olds,  produced  a  good 
race  in  with  Gin  and  Bridal  Tour,  the  former  winning  by  a  head. 

There  was  a  eood  race  for  the  Bath  Hakbicap  of  220  sovs.,  one  mile  and 
a-half,  which  Signal,  3  yrs.,  5st.  5lb.,  won  by  a  head  from  Stork,  4  yrs., 
8st.  101b. 

The  Weston  Stakes  of  350  sots.,  for  2  yr.  olds,  produced  another  bril- 
liant finish ;  the  faYourite,  Mainstay,  winning  by  a  head,  beating  11  others. 

The  Dtsham  Park  Handicap,  one  mile  and  a-half,  was  won  easily  by 
Shirah,  3  yrs.,  5st.  91b.,  beating  the  fiiTOurite,  Companion,  by  3  lengths. 


St^^pU-Cj^asjes  fax  ^pril  anJr  ^ag. 

XnXTABT-lUT  3. 

These  aristocratic  affiurs  came  off  oTer  the  Old  Coarse  at  Ashbourne,  the 
scTcrity  of  which  is  proverbial,  and  many  "  came  to  grief "  during  the 
day. 

A  Sweepstakes  of  10  sots,  each,  with    100  added,  ]2st.  each.—. 

M^or  Armstrong's  Archimedes  (Captain  Esmonde)  first,  beating  Baliver, 
Pathnnder,  the  Marquis,  The  Betumed,  and  Bineleader. 

Captain  Bernard,  on  Lobster,  carried  off,  in  his  usual  dashing  stj^le,  a 
Handicap  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs.  eadi,  with  100  sovs.  added,  beating  7 
others. 


SKEBBIE8. 

This  Meeting  took  place  on  the  11th  May,  near  the  Skerries  Station,  on 
the  Drogheda  Ime.  The  principal  race  caused  little  interest,  being  run  away 
with  by  the  Maid  of  the  Glen,  lOst.,  ridden  by  Burrowes  (his  first  appearance 
on  the  Irish  soil) — Blind  Harper,  in  his  usual  unlucky  place,  second ;  Eloise, 
Black  Bess,  Old  Malt,  and  Escape,  not  placed. 

The  Sbllino  Stakes  of  3  sovs.  each,  25Z.  added,  was  won  by  Mr.  Don. 
nelly's  Wild  Moor,  beating  7  others.  He  was  sold  by  auction,  after  the  race, 
for  88/. 


KILSEHKT.H1JNT  SIEEPLE-GHASE8. 

The  revival  of  this  popular  Meeting  caused  a  great  muster  of  sportsmen 
from  all  parts.  We  regret  to  say  a  fiitel  accident  occurred  to  Flaherty,  who 
rode  Nelly  Bly. 

The  Farmers*  Plate  was  won  in  three  heats  by  Mr,  Dunn's  Whalebone, 
beating  7  others. 

The  KiLKENNv-HuNT  Plate  of  100  sovs.,  for  horses  that  never  won  any 
steeple-chase  or  fiat  race,  value  50  sovs.,  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Keatinge*s 
b.  g.  by  Magpie,  list.  7lb.,  piloted  by  Sir  Wm.  Gordon  ;  Major  Carden  s 
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Badger  (Captain  Bernard)  second;  Dandy,  Toucb-and.Go»  Corry,  and  II 
Trovatore  not  placed.  Won  by  a  length,  after  a  capital  set-to  with  The 
Badger. 

The  YisiTOBS'  Plate  of  50^sot8.,  wt.  for  age,  was  won  in  two  heats  by 
Lord  St.  Lawrence's  Lobster,  1  Ist.  13lb.  (Captain  Bernard)  beating  hsif-a. 
dozen  others.     Owing  to  falls  and  refusals.  Lobster  distanced  all  his  com. 

S titers  the  first  beat,  but  no  person  being  at  the  distance-post,  the  owner  of 
M>kaway  claimed  a  right  to  nave  another  fp,  which  Lobster  won  in  a  walk. 
The  Military  Stakes  of  2  sots,  each,  with  a  bonus  added  for  horses  the 
property  of  officers  of  the  16th  Lancers,  list.  7lb.  each,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Boyce's  Mainstay  (Mr.  Biddell)  beating  Major  Dickson's  Crewbawn  (Captain 
Bard),  Captain  Halton's  Shrimp  (owner).  Captain  Seveme's  Change-tor-a- 
Poand  (owner),  and  Lieutenant  Lryine*s  Dobbin  (owner).  Won  cleTeriy  by 
two  lengths. 

MEATH— MAT  18. 

The  entries  at  this  Meeting  were  few,  and  of  an  indiflferent  class— only 
three  for  the  Plate  of  40  sovs.,  which  was  won  easily  by  Escape,  lOst.  lOlb., 
beating  Blind  Harper,  list.,  and  Old  Malt,  9st.  4lb. 

For  the  Tbdc  Challenge  Cup  L'Etoile  was  the  faTourite,  but  he  wai 
easily  defeated  by  Master  Frank. 

Captain  Warburton  won  the  Sellimo  Stakes  with  the  Heiress. 


TIFFEBAET  STEEPLE  CHA8E8— HAT  26. 

There  was  a  great  muster  of  the  Tipperary  Boys  to  witness  these  events, 
which  came  off  on  a  capital  course,  within  a  mile  of  the  Junction  Railway 
Station.  Seven  started  for  the  Tipperart  Stakes  of  3  sovs.  each,  with  50 
80VB.  added,  weight  for  age,  which  Bandy  Bet  carried  off  by  a  neck  only 
firom  Lord  St.  Lawrence's  Lobster,  ablpr  piloted  by  Captain  Bernard,  who 
made  a  waiting  race  throaghont,  the  weight  telling  on  the  old  horse  at  the 
finish.  Maid  of  the  Valley  carried  off  a  Selling  Stakes  in  three  heats, 
beating  Captun  Burke's  Old  Screw,  and  5  others.  The  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  and  a  long  list  of  fiuhionables  were  present. 
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"  Fierce  bounding,  forward  •pnmg  the  fhip, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  Uie  slip 

To  ieize  his  fljlng  ftey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow, 
The  mhnic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  the  irmre ; 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  surging  tides, 
And,  flashing  round,  the  Twsel^s  sides 

With  elrish  lustre  Uve. 
•  •  «  •  • 

**  Merri^,  merrily  goes  the  bark. 
Before  the  ^e  she  bounds ; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  iliafk, 
Or  the  deer  before  the  bounds.** 

The  first  fifihtitig  coloon  of  th«  Season  harg  been  dispUjed*  and  the  Prinoe 
of  Wales's  Yacht  Club  has  entered  the  arena  first.  On  Tuesday,  the  19th  of 
May,  the  following  vessels  came  to  4he  starting  buoys  for  three  Silver  Cups,  of 
the  respective  values  of  35  ^ineas,  10  guineas,  and  6  guineas  the  first 
prize  bein^  presented  bj  the  Club*  the  second  by  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
Mr.  Chubb,  and  the  thurd  by  the  Auditors  :— 

No.  1.  Silver  aottd,  7  tons ^ Mr.  R.  Hewett. 

No.  2.  Julia,  8  tons Mr.  P.  Turner. 

No.  8.  Little  Musqnito,  7  tons Mr.  Bnlmer. 

No.  4.  Valentine,  7  tons Mr.  Fradgeley. 

The  oourse  was  from  Erith  to  the  Chapman  and  baok,  a  distance  of  44 
milea.  At  1  &h.  31  m»  20s.  the  Musquito  Fleet  ff ot  under  weigh,  with  the  wind 
At  S.W.,  fineah,  and  more  coming.  The  tids  had  run  two  hours  of  ebb»  and 
the  Valentine,  setting  a  jib-beadM  topsail,  walked  away  with  the  lead,  doseljr 
followed  by  Uie  Little  Musquito  and  Julia ;  the  Silver  Cloud  was  in  "  Queer, 
street'*  for  a  brief  period,  but  escaping  from  that  unenviable  locality,  she  was 
quickly  on  her  journey,  in  hot  pursuit  of  her  antagonists.  In  Lon^  Keaoh  the 
K>nr  little  clippers  were  close  together,  and  presented  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance.  Here  the  Julia  and  Silver  Cloud  raced  the  Valentine,  and  went  a-head 
of  her ;  the  little  Musquito  shook  herself  loose,  ranged  up  alongside,  and  paaeed 
Valentine  also.  The  latter  vessel  hauled  down  her  small  topsail,  and  gave 
one  of  fair  dimensions  to  the  breeze ;  but  the  Little  Musquito  had  notions  of 
her  own  upon  the  same  subject,  and  did  likewise.  In  Gravesend  Reach  the 
vessels  had  run  out  of  the  wind,  the  Julia,  Silver  Cloud,  and  Little  Musquito 
nearly  a-beam,  and  the  Valentine  overhauling  them  fast.  Square-sails  the 
order  of  the  day  with  all  save  Musquito.  In  the  Lower  Hope,  the  Valentine 
looked  well  close,  and  all  vessels  jibed.  In  Sea  Reach  the  Silver  Cloud  began 
to  give  Julia  significant  hints,  but  the  latter  vessel  would  not  be  denied  the 
Flag-ship,  and  rounded  the  steamer  off  the  Chapman  Head,  at  2h.  47m.  25s.  ; 
followed  by  Silver  Cloud  at  2h.  48m.  ;  Little  Musquito  at  2h.  51m.  58. ;  and 
Valentine  at  2h.  54m. 

Upon  rounding  the  steam-ship,  a  tidy  turn  to  windward  gave  the  respective 
Tews  an  opportunitv  of  showing  the  capabilities  of  their  vessels  ;  the  little 

^squito  evidently  had  the  men  and  materiaL  She  collared  the  Silver  Cloud, 
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and  puMd  hir  in  beaatifbl  stfle,  noed  up  to  Ja]k»  and  bad  j  cut  oommenoed 
tiie  excitiiig  beam-and-beam*  taok-fbrwteck^  portum  of  tiie  raoe»  iHiere  tfat 
man  who  means  to  go  diallenges  for  pride  of  plaoe^  when  lo!  the  Julia  came 
to  gmf»  Btoek  hard  and  £ut  on  the  Bljth  Sand.  It  waa  all  OTer  now  bat 
shirating,  the  Moaaoito  got  her  way*  and  there  were  thoee  on  board  who 
irere  not  likel:jr  to  let  mndi  gran  grow  along  her  IraeL  After  uaing  the 
greatest  exertions  the  Joiia  was  eot  dear  of  the  sand,  and  made  a  determined 
dash  to  reeorer  her  lost  ground ;  out  the  most  she  accomplished  was  Tanqnisb- 
ing  the  Valentine^  and  wresting  the  third  priae  from  bar*  After  a  Twy  pi^tty 
race  the  Flagship  was  reached  as  follows :— . 

B.  H.    a. 

No.  1.  litUe  Mosqiiito 6    26    20 

No.  2.  Sareraoud 6    81     10 

No.  8.  JolU ...ku 6    82    66 

No.  i.  Valntiiie... ^ ^ 6    46    26 

And  the  prizes  were  duly  presented  to  the  three  first  Tessels,  not  however 
without  a  fbw  mild  obserrations  on  the  part  of  the  Yaletitine  as  to  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  Julia's  leaving  one  of  her  spars  stuck  in  the  Blyth  Sand.  The 
Weight  of  these  observations  would,  doubtless,  have  been  felt  had  the  Yalen. 
tine  been  lucky  enough  to  have  had  a  Club  Enngn  on  board,  the  usual  signal 
for  a  protest,  and  we  are  not  sorry  she  had  not.  Protests  are  nasty  proceed- 
ings,  and  the  best  way  to  avoid  them  is,  when  you  find  a  man  does  not  sail 
Tou  fairly  in  one  match,  decline  to  sail  another  against  him,  and  the  evil  will 
be  met  by  a  sharp  remedy ;  and  one  much  less  exoitbg  and  provocative  of 
hot  language  than  a  protest  on  the  spot. 

We  perceive  that  ^lendid  Schooner,  the  Aurora  Borealis,  has  become  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Bredalbane. 

The  Cygnet  has  been  sold  by  the  Messrs.  Wanhill  to  J.  G.  Daunt,  Esq., 
of  Kinsale,  and  the  Eva  to  F.  H.  Sykes,  Esq. 

The  Plover,  3d  tons,  has  been  purchased  by  Bk  M»  Grinnell,  Esq., 
B.M.Y.C. 

The  Water  Kelpie,  50  tons,  has  changed  hands,  and  is  now  the  property 
of  Captain  Henry,  R.  St.  George's  Yacht  Club. 

We  perceive  an  important  movement  made  by  the  Royal  Thames  Tacht 
dub.  Their  Metropolitan  Club-house  will,  from  Midsummer  next,  be  49, 
St.  James*s-street,  late  the  Guards*  Club ;  and  the  busy  tongue  of  rumour 
saith,  that  the  present  Royal  Tacht  Sc^usdron-house  at  Cowes.  will  be  the 
summer  quarters  of  the  Roval  Thames,  immediately  on  the  squadron  mag- 
bates  taking  possession  of  Cowes  Castle. 

The  Royal  Mersev  Yacht  Club  Regatta  will  open  the  St.  George's  Channel 
proceedings.  It  is  fixed  for  Friday,  the  19th,  and  Saturday,  the  20th  July. 
The  prices  for  yachts  will  be  50  sovs.  for  those  over  35  tons,  and  80  sovs.  for 
those  under  55  tons.     A  Club  Steamer  will  as  usual  accompany  the  match. 

The  Royal  St.  George's  Yacbt  Club  Burgees  are  rapidly  showing  on  the 
station  at  Kingstown.  The  Members  have,  in  th»  handsomest  manner, 
presented  a  beautiful  piece  of  plate  to  be  sailed  for  at  the  Royal  Irish  Yacbt 
Club  Regatta,  on  the  80th  of  June.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  boat-sbeds 
and  slip  of  this  Club  have  been  so  much  interfered  with  by  the  alterations 
now  taking  place  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  :  but  the 
intonvenience,  we  fancy,  will  be  only  temporary. 

The  preparations  for  the  Ropral  Irish  Regatta  are  progressing  most  satis- 
factorily ;  the  usual  valuable  pnzes  will  be  given,  and  a  very  large  attend- 
ance of  yachts  may  be  anticipated  at  Kingstown  on  the  30th  June  and  1st  of 
July  next. 

The  next  Regatta  to  the  Irish,  will  be  that  at  Douglas,  Isle  of'Man,  under 
the  auspices  and  management  of  the  Royal  Western  lacht  Club  of  Ireland, 
and  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  8th  and  9th  of  July. 
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special  Steamers  will  sail  between  Douglas  and  Dablin,  Bdfast,  Ldvarpool* 
and  Fleetwood,  previoas  to  and  afler  the  Regatta. 

The  Royal  Cork  Tacht  Club  Resatta  will  be  held  on  the  Uth  and  15th 
July,  and  as  all  the  Channel  Clubs  have  come  to  a  mutual  understanding 
about  their  arrangements,  a  very  large  attendance  of  yachts  may  be  ex- 
pected  at  Cork.  The  following  prizes  will  be  given: — On  Tuesday,  the 
14th,  Cork  and  Passage  Railway  Prize,  £40,  for  yachts  exceeding  20,  and 
not  exceeding  50  tons.  A  Time-race,  half  rate  of  Ackers's  scale,  and  below 
that  a  half  mmute  per  ton,  open  to  all  yachts  belonging  to  Members  of  Royal 
Yacht  Clubs,  and  the  New  York  Yacht  Club. 

For  yachts  not  exceeding  20  tons,  the  River  Steamer's  Prize  of  ^10. 

Wednesday,  THE  2nd  Day. 

Yachts  exceeding  50  tons,  same  conditions  as  before,  £50. 

Yachts  exceeding  10  tons,  and  not  exceeding  50  tons,  £20. 

Other  prizes  will  be  given  when  decided  on. 

On  Tuesday  Evening  there  will  be  a  grand  display  of  fireworks  from  tbe 
Club  Quay,  and  on  Wednesday  the  usual  Club  Ball  will  be  held. 

We  are  delighted  to  perceive  that  that  veteran  yachtsman  and  fine  did 
Irish  gentleman,  Thomas  George  French,  Esq.,  has  been  unanimously  elected 
Admiral  of  the  Club. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Western  Yacht  Club  of  Ireland 
was  held  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  May,  when  the  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  was  passed  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  following  officers 
elected : — Robert  Batt,  Esq.,  Purdvsbum,  Belfast,  Heroine  Schooner,  84 
tons.  Commodore;  James  E.  Stopford,  Esq.,  Greenville,  County  Dnblin, 
Water  Wyvern  Schooner,  75  tons,  Yice-Commodore ;  Harry  Britson,  Esq., 
West  Bank,  Bolton,  Nimrod  Cutter,  40  tons,  Rear-Commodore :  W.  Lewis 
Esq.,  Kingstown,  Cup-Bearer ;  and  J.  E.  Stopford,  P.  David  Jefiers,  and 
Captain  Darcus,  as  Trustees ;  Wm.  Cooper  and  Thomas  O'Connell,  Esqrs., 
Secretaries. 

Their  Club  Yacht  will  be  on  the  station  at  Kingstown  on  the  1st  of  June. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Galway  Bay  Regatta  are  nearly  completed.  A 
purse  of  100  sovs.  will  be  given  for  yachts  of  all  Royal  Clubs,  and  other 
valuable  prizes  in  proportion.  Good  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  rowins-gigst 
four-oared  and  pair-oared,  on  Lough  Corrib;  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
Liverpool,  Chester,  and  Dublin  will  contest  the  palm  of  oarsmanship  on  the 
western  waters. 

The  Birkenhead  Model  Yacht  Club  still  carries  on  as  spiritedly  as  ever. 
Their  first  sailing  match  comes  ofi^pn  Saturday,  the  20th  of  June,  for  a  cup,. 
value  20  sovs. ;  the  second  match  on  Saturday,  27th  June,  for  a  cup,  value 
15  sovs. ;  and  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup,  value  50  sovs.,  will  be  sail^  for  on 
Saturday,  the  15th  of  August    These  races  will  be  well  worth  seeing. 

At  a  Meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  Westland.row,  Dublin,  on  Thnrs^ 
day,  the  21st  of  May,  the  Irish  Model  Yacht  Club  was  declared  duly  con- 
stituted. There  were  about  30  members  present.  The  rules  were  read  and 
confirmed.  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald  was  unanimously  elected  Captain  of  the 
Fleet,  Rochford  Battley,  Esq.,  Hon.  Treasurer,  and  Robert  Barklie,  Esq., 
Hon.  Secretary.  We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  one  of  the  rules  stipulates 
that  a  special  prize  be  given  to  the  builder  of  the  successful  yacht  of  the 
season. 
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BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  **  OLD  TmSS." 
CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  a  rainy  eyening,  on  the  road  by  the  Clagagh  hillside.  Wraiths  of 
mist  coursed  after  one  another  through  the  fallow  in  dim  pursuit,  and 
the  p<H)lars  on  the  boundary  nodded  and  rustled  solemnly.  At  either 
side  of  the  road  a  loose  clay  fence  was  thrown  up  ;  on  it  grew  a  few 
furze-bushes  in  their  yellow  bravery,  and  a  picket  of  drowsy  poppies 
lolled  at  intervab  over  the  day.  There  was  no  life  to  be  seen,  except 
a  solitary  magpie  who  gibbered  through  the  gloom  [as  if  conversing  fit- 
fully with  itself. 

It  was  a  relief  upon  this  desolate  wayside  to  hear  at  length  the 
merry  trundle  of  wheels  approaching  nigh  and  nigher  ;  and  now  round 
yon  clump  of  thorns  comes  a  gig  containing  two  occupants,  whom  we 
must  follow  for  a  few  miles— one  a  pretty  little  girl,  of  ten  or  twelve, 
wrapped  carefully  in  a  large  oilskin  coat,  and  hooded  by  a  gay  plaid 
scarf;  the  other,  a  tall,  ruddy  man,  of  features  set  and  strong,  yet  of  a 
hearty  strength  that  prepossesses  you.  Arrayed  but  lightly  against  the 
rain  in  a  check  shooting-jacket,  red  muffler,  and  grey  cap,  he  holds  the 
reins  with  a  firm  high  band,  and  looks  keenly  through  the  mists. 
Before  them  scampers  an  old  spaniel,  splashing  her  lean  sides  as  she 
pants  along,  nor  is  she  the  least  diverted  from  her  course  when  the 
sinister  magpie  starts  up  under  her  very  nose,  and  flies  across  the  road 
to  the  left  with  a  last  long  gibber. 

"Luik  there.  Miss  Jay,"  laughed  the  man,  with  a  strong 
northern  intonation.  "  You  must  nod  over  your  shoulder  nine  times, 
or  something  bad  will  fall  upon  us  ere  night." 

The  child,  incommoded  as  she  was  with  her  muffling,  performed  the 
ceremony  with  a  grave  face.  What  still,  low-browed  eyes  she  has ; 
surely  there  is  a  look  of  Mr.  Pierce  Henderson  within  them,  as  she 
bows  and  bows  to  the  rain  clouds  behind  her  with  melancholy 
gravity. 

"  Why  do  you  laugh,  Mr.  Falkener  ?" .  said  she,  reproachfully. 

"  Lawf.     I  wouldn't  lawf  for  the  warld.  Miss  Jay. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  how  Mr.  Clayton  saw  a  magpie  fly  across  the 
road  on  the  yery  morning  he  broke  his  neck  out  hunting  !" 

'*  Nae  doot,  Miss  Jay,  than  he  died  of  the  mag,"  laughed  her  com- 
panion.    *'  I  knew  an  auld  hen  to  kill  a  man,  too." 

"  I've  heard  it  said,  Mr.  Falkener,  that  you  can't  have  luck  yourself, 
for  turning  poor  Widow  White  and  her  sons  out  of  their  pretty 
house." 

*'  Well,  Miss  Jay,  the  widow  and  her  sons  didna  pay  their  rent, 
and  jist  sauld  their  stock  when  they  got  notice,  without  Mr.  Hender- 
son's knowledge." 

*'It  was  a  shame  to  turn  them  out,  Mr.  Falkener.    I  don't  care 
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much  for  any  of  the  rest,  but  poor  P^  White  used  to  give  me  curds  and 
oaten  cake,  whenever  I  paid  her  a  visit ;  and  she  planted  all  the  roses 
and  jessamines  over  the  cottage  herself,  just  like  the  cottages  in 
England/' 

*'  Weel,  Miss  Jav,  the  posies  wunna  be  stirred  by  me,  and  the  gude 
wife  will  give  you  nicer  curds  and  cakes  than  ever  Peg  gave  you,  as  oflen 
as  you  come  to  see  us." 

'^  And  poor  Peg  was  the  only  one  in  the  whole  place  who  loved 
papa." 

"  I'm  not  sae  sure  o*  that,  Miss  Jay  ;  and  if  she  was,  her  love  brought 
a  bad  price.  Fve  bin  to  market  wi'  mony  a  gude  pig,  but  I  never  made 
a  penny  by  love,  Miss  Jay.  Besides,  it's  nae  sign  of  love  to  be  sending 
thrat'ning  notices,  and  a'  that  humbug,  strivin'  to  frighten  a  man  from 
his  duty.  You  will  thank  me  yourself  some  o'  these  days,  when  you 
come  in  for  your  property.** 

*'  Ain't  that  big  stone,  Mr.  Falkener,  the  place  where  the  man  was 
murdered?" 

'*Ay,  ay.  Miss  Jay,  puir  Lynch  was  murdered  there  as  he  was 
returning  with  the  price  of  eighteen  haffers  in  his  pocket ;  that's  mony 
a  year  before  I  was  agent  here." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  about  it ." 

^<Puir  mon,  he  kem  up,  as  I  understand,  from  the  gret  fair  of 
Athlone,  and  brought  high  prices  for  every  head.  He  was  £rivin'  home 
in  his  cart,  just  as  you  and  I  are  doin'  now,  when  a  fellow  dressed  like 
a  pedlar  bounced  out  on  him,  and  knocked  him  across  his  lug  with  the 
gash  o'  a  hatchet.  The  body  was  found  next  morning  stretched  across 
the  road,  with  its  pockets  turned  clean  out,  and  they  put  up  that  stone 
to  mark  the  spot." 

"  Perhaps  they  might  kill  you  some  day  or  other,  Mr.  Falkener.  I 
don't  think  I'll  ever  go  to  drive  with  you  again." 

**  Come,"  said  the  agent,  merrily,  "  I'll  give  ye  a  song,  and  you'll  see 
how  I'll  make  the  horse  keep  time  to  the  music.  What  will  I  give 
yeP' 

"  Oh,  give  me  the  *  Auld  Mither.' " 

"  The  deil  a  molancholy  song.  Miss,  I'll  sing  ye  on  a  day  like  this. 
Ye  may  have  *  Graceless  Kenny,'  or  *  Meg  Pherson,'  or  the  *  Braes 
of  Glencoe.' " 

"I  won't  have  any  but  the  'Auld  Mither.'  I  like  a  melancholy 
song,  and  I  hate  your  *  Graceless  Kennys.'     Go  on,  Mr.  Falkener." 

*'  Hout,  Miss  Jay,  I  couldna  get  the  mare  to  throt  to  sich  a  lament." 

"  If  you  don't  sing  it,  I'll  unbutton  all  my  wrappings,  and  get  my 
death  of  cold."    And  she  offered  to  throw  off  her  muffling. 

"  Weel,  weel !  dinna  do  that ;  and  if  you  must  have  it,  I'll  see  and  gie 
it  a  lively  movement."  Then  clearing  his  throat,  he  sang  out  in  a  fine» 
rich,  voice : — 


*'  The  rain  was  sweeping  doun  the  hill. 
The  wild  win'  chasin'  after — 

A  dafl  auld  crone  sat  by  the  mill, 
Wi*  sang  and  eldritch  laughter. 

And  a'  night  lan^  _«*' 
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"  Look,  there,  Mr.  Falkener.    Look!  —  look  down  the  road !** 

"  What's  doun  there,  Miss  ?" 

**  A  white  man.  I  saw  him  for  an  instant.  I  don't  see  him  now. 
Wasn't  that  odd?" 

"  Pooh !  it  was  a  hig  white  cow — see  it — laik  at  it  yonder  again,  you 
foolish  little  hoddy." 

**  Do,  please,  Mr.  Falkener,  come  home  by  the  wood  and  deer-park  ; 
it  is  such  a  pretty  way,  and  the  gates  xre  all  open." 

She  pointed  to  the  right,  where,  through  an  open  gate,  was  seen  a 
dim  woodland  road.  The  leares  glimmered  greenly,  the  branches 
seemed  to  beckon  as  they  swung  in  the  wind,  and  the  mist-wraiths  were 
playing  through  the  ferns  like  phantom  children. 

"  Do  come,"  said  the  child,  coaxingly. 

"  We  dauma.  Miss  Jay ;  it  would  be  four  miles  of  a  round,  and  the 
mare  is  hot  as  it  is.  What  would  the  governess  say  if  I  kept  ye  out  so 
late?" 

*'  Who  cares  I  I'm  mistress  in  the  house  while  papa's  away,  and  FU 
do  just  as  I  please.  Oh !  do  come  down  that  pretty  way.  There,  Fll 
turn  the  reins  myself." 

*'  Stop,  stop.  Miss  Jay,  ye' 11  mak'  the  mare  plunge.  I  promised 
Miss  Putney  to  haye  ye  home  early." 

"  Who  cares  for  Miss  Putney  ?  She's  only  in  the  house  on  sufferance, 
as  papa  says.  T\\  just  do  as  I  like.  Pray,  Mr.  Falkener,  don't  go 
down  that  nasty,  drearjr  road.  There  now,  you  will  go,  and  I'll  never, 
never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  you  live." 

A  cold,  stony  look  came  over  the  child's  face.  The  agent  joked  at 
her,  apologise^  and  strove  to  appease  her,  but  she  shook  her  head  sul* 
lenly,  and  would  not  speak  a  word« 

"  Weel  now.  Miss  Jay,"  said  he,  when  everything  had  failed,  "  I'll 
nng  ye  your  own  waesome  song  to  please  yon.    Come,  here  goes — 

THE  AULD  HITHER. 

'*  *  The  rain  was  sweepin'  doun  the  hill. 

The  wild  win'  chasin'  after—. 
A  dafl  auld  crone  sat  by  the  mill, 

Wi*  sans  and  eldritch  laughter ; 
And  a'  night  lang  she  sat  there  still—  . 

Sore  never  crone  was  dafter. 

'* '  Her  ain  gude  son  was  stretched  within, 

Wi'  bluid  bis  shroud  was  spotted  : 
For  shame,  gude  wife,  for  shame,  gang  in.— 

*Ti8  like  ye  hae  forgot  it. 
Gro  wAsh  me  bluid  bis  braw  white  skin. 

And  smooth  his  hair  sae  clotted. 

*'  *  'Twas  said  that  laddie  never  knew    . 

A  lealer,  prouder  mither :  . 
To  kiss  his  cheek  there's  nane  but  you. 

For  strangers  bore  him  hither ; 
To  close  bis  een  o*  bonny  blue 

Wha's  fitter  tlmn  his  mither?  ^  , 
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^' '  Still*  still  the  auld  wife  laughed  and  sung. 
Her  grey  hair  round  her  wavin' ; 
The  wild  win*  screeched^  the  pine-trees  swung, 

A*  minglin*  with  her  ravin*. 
But  wae's  the  while,  her  laddie  young 
Was  stretched  lifce  cauld  stone  graven.*  '* 

He  scarcely  had  finished  the  melancholy  song  when,  as  thqr  were 
approaching  a  ruined  gate-pier,  the  spaniel,  hitherto  in  advance,  stopped, 
trembled  violently,  and  leaped  howling  over  the  fence. 

Falkener,  with  an  instinct  of  danger,  struck  the  mare  and  cronched 
slightly  forward ;  but  as  the  animal  sprung  under  the  blow,  four  men, 
their  faces  blackened  and  shirts  over  their  clothes,  rushed  from  the 
ruined  pier.  One  of  them  seized  the  horse,  as  it  shyed  and  plunged 
in  terror,  while  the  others,  armed  with  guns  and  a  scythe-blade  attached 
to  a  rude  handle,  surrounded  the  agent. 

"Lift  down  the  child — don't  hurt  her  !*'  cried  one. 

**  Make  yer  pace,  Sandy  Falkener,  your  time  is  come,"  cried  another. 
"  Eanim  an  dkoul !  don't  be  talkin' ;  fire  on  him,  boys." 

"Don't  touch  the  child!"  shouted  Falkener,  with  a  curse,  and, 
shortening  his  whip  handle,  he  struck  the  foremost  to  the  ground ; 
then  he  chucked  the  reins  eagerly,  and  strove  to  shake  the  mare  free. 
But  the  man  behind  him,  laying  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  almost  against 
his  side,  fired. 

The  agent  sprung  up  with  a  wild  cry.  For  a  moment  he  seemed  in 
act  to  leap  from  the  gig,  then  he  fell  across  the  wheel,  and  rolled  out 
hmipishly  on  the  road. 

"Take  that  from  the  Widow  White,"  said  the  ruffian,  spurning  at 
the  corpse's  head  with  his  heavy  nailed  shoe. 

"  He's  not  dead  ;  finish  him,"  cried  the  man  who  had  been  struck 
down,  savagely  seizing  a  large  stone. 

Just  then  the  httle  girl,  hitherto  paralysed  with  terror,  darted  for- 
ward, and  throwing  herself  over  the  body,  cried  out  piteously — 

"  Don't  strike  him  !  oh,  have  pity  I  Spare  him ! — oh,  spare  poor 
Mr.  Falkener." 

"  Don't  cry,  aathore^  said  one  of  the  men,  with  rude  pity.  **  He's 
got  what  he  desarved.  Lave  off  him — lave  off  him,  and  go  home ;  but 
never  for  your  life  tell  what  you  have  seen  this  day." 

"  Oh  I  Shawn  Beg,  have  pity !  I  know  you.  You  won't  let  them 
kill  poor  Mr.  Falkener." 

A  sudden  change  came  over  the  man's  face.  He  scowled,  and 
whispered  with  his  companions  ;  then,  distorting  his  sooted  features, 
he  approached  them  to  the  child,  as  she  strove  anxiously  to  rouse  the 
murdered  agent. 

"I'm  not  Shawn  Beg,  little  miss,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "What 
makes  you  think  that  ?  " 

The  child  looked  up  wildly  and  hesitated ;  but,  clinging  to  the  hope 
that  she  had  found  a  friend,  she  repeated  with  piteous  earnestness — 

"  You  are — ^but  you  are.  I  know  you  ;  and  papa  shall  reward  you 
if  you  help  me.  Oh !  take  away  those  dreadful  men.  They've  killed 
him ! — they've  killed  him  ! "  And  she  swayed  her  slight  figure  to  and 
fro  in  terror  and  grief. 
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•'  That's  the  worst  word  eyer  you  spoke,  my  duck/'  muttered  the 
man.  They  conversed  again  in  low  whispers  for  a  few  seconds,  when 
the  same  fellow  added  aloud,  his  thick  lips  auiTering — 

**Begor  I  won't  be  hanged  for  the  sake  of  Henderson's  brat." 
Lifting  bis  gun,  he  deUberately  covered  the  child's  head,  as  if  he  were 
ahout  to  shoot  a  bound. 

She  perceived  his  intention,  and  crouched  with  a  low  cry. 

**  Hold  I "  burst  a  voice  from  the  hedge,  as  a  figure,  vaulting  }nto 
the  road,  rushed  between  the  murderer  and  his  httle  victim. 

The  apparition  was  so  unexpected,  that  it  created  a  panic  among  the 

irty.  The  gun  dropped  from  the  man's  hand,  and,  without  a  secon4 
look,  the  ruffians  huddled  over  the  gap,  and  were  doubling  among 
the  hedges  with  the  speed  of  Guilt  when  deep-mouthed  Justice  is  at  its 
lieels. 

The  horse,  when  released,  tore  madly  towards  home,  but  the  mur- 
dered man  lay  stretched  by  the  fence,  his  long  limbs  straggling  out  on 
the  road.  The  face  was  calm :  a  few  drowsy  poppies  hung  over  it,  and 
touched  it  as  the  wind  bent  their  heads. 

**  Get  up,  dear — come  with  me.  Poor  Mr.  Falkener  is  killed,  and 
ther  will  kill  us  too  if  they  return." 

"The  child  looked  at  her  preserver  in  helpless  bewilderment  A 
reaction  of  stupor  had  followed  her  excitement,  and  she  could  not  catch 
the  drift  of  his  words.  So  the  youns  man,  bending  over  her,  lifted  her 
tenderly  in  his  arms  and  carriea  her  nastily  away. 

Often  in  his  flight  did  he  look  back  fearfully.  The  horrid  sight  had 
faded  Hke  a  dream  in  the  driving  mists,  but  the  dead  man  was  lyine 
beyond  them,  with  the  drowsy  poppies  nodding  over  him  in  his  dread 
sleep,  and  the  melancholy  howhng  of  his  dog  going  up  unceasingly. 


CHAPTBB  X. 

"What  keeps  the  child? — what  can  keep  the  child  to  this  hour?" 
inquired  a  shght,  languid  lady  of  the  empty  walls,  as  she  gathered  ft'om 
the  carpet  of  her  room  many  closely- written  pages  of  manuscript,  and 

E laced  them  in  her  desk.     "  I'm  sure  I  was  very  wrong  to  have  given 
er  permission ;  but  she'd  have  gone  just  the  same,  and  fancied  she  had 
conquered  me." 

These  few  words  were  the  audible  result  of  a  melancholy  soliloquy 
in  which  Miss  Putney  had  been  immersed  for  the  last  half  hour — one 
of  these  languid,  self-condoling  soliloquies  she  loved  to  linger  in,  as  it 
had  been  a  pleasing  tepid  bath.  Ere  she  laid  the  last  leaflet  in  her 
desk,  she  murmuringly  read  the  concluding  sentence,  which  ran  thus : — 
**  There  was  a  spiritual  objectivity  in  the  yearnings  of  Lady  Violet's 
heart  which  hinted  of  the  bi-corporate  existence  of  a  subtle  inner  man ; 
and  as  the  falling  star  is  seen  to  shoot,  but  you  look  for  its  gelatinous 
ruins  in  vain,  so  those  mysterious  halita  of  the  soul  pass,  meteor-like, 
across  the  gross  Night  of  physical  Life,  and  are  lost  in  the  ocean  of 
ImmateriaUty ! " 

Presently  a  knock  came  to  the  door,  and  a  fat  Uttle  woman  looked 
into  the  room : 
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<'  I  was  thinking,  Miss  Putney,  that  we  ought  to  send  Jemmy  F.eross 
the  fields  to  look  out  for  Miss  Jaj.  I'm  getting  uneasy  to  have  her 
oat  this  wet  day*" 

"  Oh,  indeed,  Mrs.  Bantam,  I  have  given  up  all  control  of  that 
child — she  is  entirely  her  own  mistress.  Mr.  Falkeuer  and  she 
arrange  anything  they  nlease,  and  my  permission  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course.  I  only  wish  her  papa  was  come  hack  ;  for,  although 
he  is  anything  but  judicious  towards  her,  yet  the  responsibility  at  least 
is  taken  off  my  shoulders — the  wilful  little  torment !" 

**  Ah,  well,  ma'am,  after  we've  said  all  that  can  be  said,  it's  always 
the  way  with  children  when  they  lose  their  mother  early.  I  recollect 
Miss  Jay  such  a  good  little  darlint  when  poor  Mrs.  Henderson  was 
alive *' 

''For  mercy  sake,  Mrs.  Bantam,  who  kre  these  coming  up  the 
avenue  ?"  cried  Miss  Putney,  going  to  the  window.  "  Sure  that  can*t  be 
Miss  Jay  walking  with  a  strange  gentleman.  Do  run  down,  Mrs.  Bantam, 
and  find  out  for  me  what  has  happened.  This  is  the  way  Mr.  Falkeuer 
takes  care  of  her." 

Mrs.  Bantam  ran  down  and  opened  the  hall-door  in  anxious  haste. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Roach,  is  that  you  7  What  in  the  world  has  become  of 
Mr.  Falkener?    What  makes  my  darlin'  child  look  so  paleT" 

She  would  have  lifted  Jay  in  her  arms,  but  the  child  broke'  away 
from  her  without  a  word,  and  running  into  the  parlour,  fiung  herself 
into  a  lam  arm-chair,  with  her  face  pressed  against  ;the  cushion. 

Then  Christie  broke  the  intelligence  to  Mrs.  Bantam  as  geiitly  as  he 
was  able,  and,  amid  a  volley  of  exdaraations,  expressive  of  alarm, 
surprise,  and  deprecation,  she  compelled  him  to  come  into  the  hall,  called 
down  Miss  Putney,  and,  in  excited  concert  with  her  first  informant, 
gave  the  startling  detaib  to  that  pensive  lady.  Miss  Putney  was  first 
horrified  on  poor  Mr.  Falkener's  account,  ana  then  terrified  on  her  own. 

**  Come  in,  Mr.  Roach,  oh!  do  come  in.  Oh  I  how  I  wish  Mr.  Hen- 
derson were  at  home,  and  this  would  never  have  happened — how 
shocked  he'll  be  !  Stay !  oh,  do  stay  with  us,  Mr.  Roach.  It*s  dreadful 
— really  it  is — to  be  in  this  great,  desolate  house  without  a  gentleman. 
Do  shut  the  hall-door,  Mrs.  Bantam — they  are  not  hiding  in  the  place, 
think  you  ? — oh !  pray,  bolt  it  quickly — stay,  oh,  do  stay  with  us  to-day, 
Mr.  Roach." 

Christie  complied  with  her  entreaties,  and  did  his  best  to  comfort  her, 
in  which  endeavour  he  enjoyed  but  fitful  success.  About  every  five 
minutes  poor  Miss  Putney's  powerful  imagination  enslaved  her.  The 
murderers  were  assuredly  stealing  towards  the  window  through  the  long 
grass.  She  felt  that  at  any  moment  a  blackened  face  might  glour  in 
upon  her  through  the  winaow  pane.  Should  it  have  done  so,  Miss 
Putney  would  inevitably  have  stifiened  into  stone. 

And  now  that  we  have  stumbled  upon  our  hero  once  again,  let  us, 
whilst  he  stands  there  in  the  amiable  office  of  comforter  to  the  house- 
hold, strike  another  cast  from  his  face,  that  we  may  see  how  the  boy  has 
matured  into  the  man. 

He  is  about  middle  height,  of  a  build  rather  formed  for  strength  than 
activity,  and  seems  at  first  observation  to  be  about  one-and-twenty  ;  but 
there  is  that  marking  and  force  in  his  features  which,  when  seen  in 
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repose,  would  indicate  a  riper  aee.  His  eye  is  calm  and  clear,  his 
temples  are  strongly  pronounced,  his  month  large  and  firm,  though  kind 
— finally,  for  our  readers'  satisfaction  be  it  spoken,  his  hair  is  sobered 
and  darkened  to  a  less  objectionable  hue.  You  could  not  have  recognised 
the  child  of  the  Priest's  window  in  this  grown  and  firm-knit  man. 

"Dear — dear — my  dream  has  come  true!"  cried  Miss  Putney.  "  I 
always  have  a  dream  when  something  is  going  to  happen — it's  a  fearful 
gift,  Mr.  Roach — a  miserable  gifl.  I  dreamt  last  night  that  I  stood  in 
a  dim  columned  interior — I  use  a  vague  word,  for  it  was  so  indistinct 
and  stately — ^there  was  a  great  fountain  playing  in  the  middle  that 
seemed  to  be  shooting  up  moonshine — when  suddenly,  with  a  cold 
splash  that  wet  me  from  head  to  foot,  it  stopped  playing.  I  felt  my 
head  quite  chiUed,  and  I  put  up  my  hand,  so  ;  to  my  horror  there  all 
my  hanr  had  fallen  off!  there  were  four  great  wrinkles  in  my  forehead, 
and  all  my  teeth  began  to  loosen.  I  declare  I  awoke  with  a  scream 
that  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Bantam  must  have  heard." 

"  Indeed  and  I  did.  Miss  ;  and  1  had  a  quare  dream  myself  for  the 
matter  of  that,  which " 

"  Don't  you  think,"  said  Christie,  anticipating  the  augury,  **  we  had 
better  look  to  little  Miss  Henderson — she  is  very  much  shaken." 

'*  Poor  darlint,"  said  Mrs.  Bantam,  "  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit 
would  revive  her,  and,  indeed,  it  would  do  yourself  good,  too,  Mbs 
Putney,  dear.    I  declare  you  look  as  pale  as  my  petticoat." 

**  Oh !  no  matter  about  me,  Mrs.  Bantam — but  I  do  pity  poor  Mr. 
Roach.    It  was  a  dfeadfol  sight  to  have  witnessed.    Heaven  preserve 

us !    John,  be  so  good  as  to  bring  up Let  me  see  what's  in  the 

house." 

"  John  !'*  cried  Jay,  suddenly  starting  up  from  her  lethargy  and 
astounding  ^e  whole  room,  «  you  must  take  my  orders.  I^m  mistress 
here  while  papa  is  away — you  must  decant  some  port,  and  bring  up  the 
cold  turkey  we  had  yesterday,  and  the  cheese-cakes  I  told  you  to  put 
by.    Mr.  Koach  is  going  to  lunch  with  us  to-day." 

She  gave  a  queenly  look  of  triumph  at  her  governess  as  John  left  the 
room  to  obey  her  orders .  There  was  something  almost  comical  in  this 
sadden  transition  from  childish  grief  to  impish  grandeur ;  and  it  was 
made  still  stranger — even  became  touching — when,  after  some  further 
attempts  to  establish  her  position  in  Christie's  mind  by  making  him 
very  comfortable,  and  anxiously  inquiring  if  he  were  really  so,  she 
burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying,  and  permitted  Mrs.  Bantam  to  lead 
her  upstairs. 


There  was  much  commotion  in  the  county,  and  Lanesborough  became 
the  seat  of  an  important  meeting  of  magistrates,  amounting  to  a  dozen 
or  thereabouts,  fat,  lean,  practical,  loquacious,  or  silent.  The  old  story 
of  Agrarian  Outrage  was  discussed,  resolutions  passed,  suggestions 
practicable  and  impracticable  put  forward — large  rewards,  offered  from 
public  and  private  sources — handbills  setting  forth  the  same  in  mon- 
strous figures,  were  posted  on  chapel-gate  and  market-crossing  before 
the  greedy  eyes  of  thousands  who  might  have  bartered  ^^®^^(5>^5&fe 
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the  amount.  No  one  of  these  gentlemen  was  taken  by  surprise.  They 
had  met  on  similar  occasions  before,  and  they  displayed  on  the  present 
one  no  lack  of  energy,  eloquence  and  resolution. 

An  inquest  was  held — Christie  had  not  recognised  any  of  the  assassins. 
Miss  Jay  Henderson  gave  her  evidence  with  wonderful  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence, but  Shawn  Beg,  whom  she  could  have  i4entifie<t  was  not  to  be 
found,  having  been  screened  and  smuggled  from  house  to  house  for 
many  a  mile  away,  with  a  fidelity  and  caution  which  defied  detection. 

The  intrepid  conduct  of  Mr.  Christopher  Boach  was  commented  upon 
in  the  most  laudatory  terms.  Mr.  Brandon  came  up  to  him,  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand,  bade  him  command  his  services,  and  called  him 
emphatically  a  fine  fellow  I  The  morning  papers  were  proud  of  their 
countryman,  styling  his  behaviour  heroic,  and  soforth.  We  alone  hare 
the  moderation  to  call  the  incident  in  which  he  figured  nothing  more  than 
a  lucky  chance,  which  was  the  means  of  brightening  the  prospects  of  the 
man  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  follow  through  smishine  and  shade, 
till  we  run  him  down  at  last,  and  set  up  the  headstone^  Finis,  to  his 
memory. 

On  Sunday  an  old  grey  priest  testified  nobly  and  dauntlessly  against 
this  mysterious  system  of  crime.  Father  Roach,  now  an  infirm  and 
white-headed  man,  stood  at  the  altar,  and  spoke  words  which,  though 
rugged  and  simple,  were  seared  into  the  hearts  of  the  assembly  like 
white-hot  iron.  It  is  now  the  right  time  and  the  fitting  occasion  surely 
to  set  him  before  our  readers  once  again,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years, 
when,  with  a  stem  strengtti  that  did  not  seem  his  own,  he  ascend^  the 
altar  steps,  and  addressed  the  people  in  the  Irish  tongue.  These  were 
his  words  :— 

"  Hear  me,  boys — you  know  what  I  am  about  to  speak  of;  and,  with 
the  help  of  God,  Fll  speak  the  vuth  to  you  without  favour.  Every  one 
of  you,  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  knows  of  this  foul  deed,  look  your 
priest  in  the  face,  if  you  dare,  and  hear  what  you  are  doing  in  your 
madness,  and  what  you  are  bringing  upon  yourselves. 

*'  It  is  not  a  vagabond  or  a  stranger  that  has  done  this.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  standing  here  who  knows  of  this  deed — ^who  counte- 
nanced it  or  concealed  it — ^is  a  murderer  before  God  and  mm ! — the  brand 
of  murder  is  on  the  parish,  on  the  country  I 

[Changing  his  voice], — "  So  ye  put  down  your  seed  potatoes  last  week, 
boys  -y  ye  had  fine  weather  to  plant  them  in  ;  you  had  soft  rain  on  them 
after.  You  sowed  them  vdth  good  manure,  with  sweet  moisture,  and 
with  the  blessed  nurturing  sun,  and  what  else,  boys — ^you  sowed  them 
vrith  BLOOD  I 

"It's  the  whirlwind  will  be  your  crop.  It's  the  famine,  the  fever 
and  the  pestilence  will  grow  up  from  it !  It's  the  curse  of  God  will  lie 
your  Harvest ! 

"  There's  punishment  coming  upon  you.  I  feel  its  shadow  on  my 
heart  God's  hand  will  pass  between  you  and  the  blessed  nurturing 
sun.  Those  men,  who  for  a  bit  of  fenced  land  would  break  His  holiest 
law,  and  shed  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creature,  may  be  stiffening  in  a 
ditch  themselves  under  next  red  harvest  moon. 

"  Look  to  it,  boys,  before  it  be  too  late,  and  all  this  be  come  upon 
you.'V 
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A  IiTid  shadow  seemed  to  lie  over  the  crowd  he  was  addressing ; 
not  a  whisper  fell  till  his  voice  had  ceased  ;  then  they  poured  out  of 
chapel  with  shuddering  murmurs,  as  if  some  mortal  taint  were  already 
among  them,  and  that  each  one  feared  to  tell  his  neighbour  that  he  was 
stricken.  There  were  no  gossipii^  groups  amid  the  graves  on  that  day  ; 
every  man  went  thoughtfully  to  his  own  home. 


CHAPTBB  XI. 

Iv  order  to  enable  the  reader  to  keep  pace  with  our  stride  in  Christie's 
history,  it  again  becomes  necessary  to  recount  venr  passingly  the  occur-* 
rences  which  marked  the  interval  that  has  ejapsea. 

His  ^t  step  towards  fortune  was  taken  with  singular  energy  and 
success.  He  walked  to  Dublin,  a  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles,  and 
became  a  candidate  for  a  sizarship  in  Trinity  College  ;  he  easily  obtained 
it,  and  thus  gained  a  home. and  a  field  for  industry.  From  this  out 
his  life  became  as  monotonous  and  sedentary  as  that  of  all  reading  men* 
^ence  was  still  his  dear  pursuit.  He  lodged  in  one  of  the  topmost 
rooms  in  the  old  Botany  Pay  square,  a  chamber  very  poorly  furnished 
ifith  a  table,  a  few  chairs,  and  a  long  shelf  of  books  ;  a  small  reflecting 
telescope,  partly  made  by  himself,  was  to  be  seen  in  readiness  near  the 
window,  with  the  tube  carefully  poised,  perhaps  at  the  precise  angle  to 
command  some  heavenly  body  as  it  passed.  Often  used  he  to  rise  from 
his  bed  at  the  dead  of  night  that  he  might  watch  a  transit,  or  take  a 
minute  of  some  star  that,  bereft  of  its  rays  by  his  lens,  became  but  a 
keen  point  of  sunshine  in  dread  Space. 

Bis  talent  for  science  attracted  general  attention ;  he  gained  every 
distinction  open  to  him,  and  could  have  Obtained  a  fellowship  with  tole- 
rable certainty,  but  that  he  was  inadmissable  as  a  candidate  on  account 
of  his  religious  persuasion.  Roach's  '*  Manual  of  Astronomy,"  a  well- 
known,  though  unpretending  volume,  was  published  at  the  expense  of 
the  Colle^  and  contained  within  it  some  new  methods  of  arriving  at 
certain  difficult  results  which  are  remarkable  for  their  neatness  and 
simplicity. 

Christie  had  been  little  in  the  world,  and  lived  chiefly  in  books.  It  is 
not  good  for  a  strong  character  to  develop  too  long  alone ;  the  passions 
take  a  morbid  growth,  individuality  becomes  dangerously  strong,  a  man 
loses  the  key-note  of  life,  and  falls  out  of  unison  with  the  great  chorus 
of  the  world.  When  such  a  one  goes  forth  from  his  study  and  mingles 
with  his  fellow-men,  his  tongue,  his  look,  his  very  motions  jar  unplea- 
santly on  the  world's  smooth  ear. 

In  some  days  a  letter  came  from  Mr.  Pierce  Henderson,  addressed  to 
Christie ;  from  it  we  extract  the  following  cordial  passage,  expressive  of 
that  gendeman's  gratitude  and  esteem : — 

"...  The  obligation  you  have  put  me  under  by  your  generous 
self-devotion  is  of  a  nature  which  must  in  no  measure  be  discharged  by 
words.  In  future  I  cannot  consider  you  in  the  light  of  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance, and  you  must  allow  me  to  feel  towards  you  as  towards  one  of  my 
own  family  ;  make  free  use  of  my  library,  which  I  believe  is  tolerably 
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and  pray  consider  my  house  as  your  own ;  indeed,  in  inviting  you  to  do 
so,  you  must  understand  me  to  be  asking  a  favour,  as  until  I  return 
home,  your  constant  presence  in  the  house  will  keefp  my  mind  at  ease 
about  my  dear  little  girl.  I  have  written  to  Miss  Putney,  her  governess,  to 
this  effect,  so  that  she  will  expect  you  every  day  that  you  are  disengaged. 
**  Poor  Mr.  Falkner^s  house  will  soon  be  vacated.  Would  you  like  to 
set  up  your  observatory  there  for  the  present  ?  I  believe  the  garden  and 
little  pleasure-ground  is  pretty  and  tasteful ;  and  I  know  the  necessity 
to  a  person  of  studious  pursuits  of  some  quiet  comer  to  retire  upon." 

From  the  time  this  letter  came  to  Christie  he  began  to  freqaent 
Moorlands,  and  his  welcome  there  was  marked  and  unfailing. 

As  his  intimacy  increased.  Jay  began,  as  she  was  most  bounden,  to 
testify  much  friendship  for  him,  and  he  soon  acquired  an  influence  over 
the  child  which  Miss  Putney  had  utterly  failed  to  establish.  He  had  a 
manner  not  too  familiar,  but  quiet  and  impressive,  which  will  attract 
some  children,  where  very  friendly  notice  will  only  repel ;  in  fad  bis 
presence  became  highly  auspicious  to  the  peace  of  the  establishment. 
Jay  was  bom  to  mle ;  her  jealousy  of  her  rights  in  the  house,  if  they 
were  for  a  moment  called  in  question,  was  ludicrously  sensitive  ;  and  she 
really  swayed  her  elfish  sceptre  to  such  purpose,  that  Miss  Putney,  un- 
sustained  by  that  literary  taste  and  metaphysical  research  which  she 
will  be  found  to  possess,  was  on  many  mortifying  occasions  obliged  to 
give  way  to  her  pupiPs  wayward  determination  ;  here  was  it  then  that 
Christie's  influence  was  of  use.  Often  and  oflen  had  he  come  in  upon 
them  in  his  frequent  visits,  and  found  them  at  deadly  feud,  or  in  the 
very  tug  for  supremacy.  More  than  once  he  had  been  sent  for  by  the 
distressed  eovemess  when,  in  some  important  matter,  her  authority  had 
been  scorafully  set  aside.  Then  he  would  take  the  fuming  child  aside, 
reason  with  her  gravely  and  kindly  for  a  few  moments,  and  lead  her  up 
to  her  offended  instractress  quite  amenable  and  subdued,  even  ready  to 
implant  a  kiss  of  reconciliation  on  that  lady's  faded  cheek. 

Miss  Putney's  maimer  towards  Christie  was  fiill  of  reliance  and  re- 
spect ;  for  beside  that  insensible  fealty  which  the  weak  mind  always 
pays  to  the  strong,  her  reverence  for  his  knowledge  of  science  was  ex- 
treme. Her  own  peculiar  tastes  were,  to  use  her  own  words,  more 
strictly  ethical.  She  had  read  the  works  of  .  •  •  and  •  •  •  and 
•  •  .  — most  transcendental  tissues  all — ^volumes  which  had  no'sound- 
ings  ;  and  she  could  converse  upon  their  nebulous  theories  like  a  lady. 
Miss  Putney  was  never  so  buoyant  as  when  she  was  out  of  her  depth. 

One  summer  evening  Christie  roved  into  Moorlands  demesne,  passed 
by  the  fountain  where  the  marble  boy  was  still  blowing  with  puffed 
cheeks,  but  the  moss-stained  bubble  was  broken,  and  rolled  over  in  the 
rank  grass  below.  He  went  down  the  shady  walk  to  the  sea^  by  the 
river  side,  where  the  wild-briar  woof  was  so  wondrously  woven,  anA 
where  through  the  wood  a  blue  hill  looked  in. 

A  host  of  pink  flecks  lay  floating  on  the  summer  air,  like  showers  ol^ 
rose-leaves  descending  on  the  woods.  Presently  you  could  obserfli 
myriads  of  black  dots  come  winging  onward,  sky-battalions  of  rooks ;  yM 
had  taken  them  for  an  insect  swarm,  but  for  the  faint  cries  that  ^ 
scended  on  your  ear,  and  for  their  gradual  advance,  wluqh  indipted  an 
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immeiise  hdght.  On  they  passed,  over  leagues  mapped  in  emerald  and 
silrer,  to  their  distant  leafy  homes';  soon  the  rosy  cloudlets  paled  and 
paled  away,  just  as  life  goes  from  every  dyine  cheek  ;  and  oniy  then,  a 
large  star  that  had  risen  through  the  daylight  snoneyividly  through  them, 
whUe  another  as  hright  was  reflected  in  tne  water,  and  swung  there  on 
the  wave  like  a  goblin  lamp. 

Christie  began  to  think  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him  since  he  sat 
there  last,  all  he  had  lived  through ;  what  he  was  now,  and  what  he 
used  to  be.  This  link — ^this  sleader  link  of  memory — what  is  it  that, 
so  slight  in  texture,  it  can  connect  two  almost  distinct  individuals — the 
child  and  the  man  ?  How  it  spans  like  a  thread  of  light  over  years  of 
sm,  of  stagnant  feelings,  of  long  hardenings  of  heart,  and  short  yearnings 
towards  the  good  and  true,  tul  it  touches  on  those  far  guileless  times. 
Storms  may  rush  across  the  tremblmg  clue,  but  it  still  reaches  us  faintly, 
like  the  ray  of  some  dim  Pleiad. 

"  Mr.  Roach  T'  said  a  voice  behind  him.  He  looked  round,  and  there 
stood  Jay  with  her  eyes  fastened  upon  him,  as  if  she  had  been  gazing 
80  for  a  long  time. 
*'  I  may  sit  with  yon,  Mr.  Roach  ?" 

Christie  made  room  for  her,  and  asked  her  what  brought  her  out  so 
late  and  so  far. 

''  Miss  Putney  and  I  have  had  a  great  fight  this  evening ;  but  the 
less  said  about  it,  Mr.  Roach,  the  better." 
"  Shall  I  go  in  and  ask  her  to  forgive  you  ?" 

"  Yoall  do  no  such  thing.    I  wish  to  have  a  talk  with  you.   Ain't  it 
a  bvely  evening,  Mr.  Roach  7     Oh !  first  tell  me  how  did.  you  find  out 
this  seat.* 
''  I  found  it  out  when  I  was  as  small  as  you  are,"  said  Christie. 
The  little  girl  looked  in  his  face  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then 
said  simply, 
"  Somehow,  I  can't  fancy  you  to  have  becQ  a  child." 
"Why?"  said  Christie,  laughing. 

*'  Oh,  you  look  so  grave,  and  solemn,  and  old.  Now  I  don't  care 
much  for  young  people,  because  I  never  see  them  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  except,  perhaps,  the  young  Ffrenches,  whom  I  call  child- 
dumplings;  but  you're  such  a  solemn  man,  with  your  great  red 
'  whiskers,  like  foxes*  brushes,  and  your  wicked,  yellow  brows.  There, 
Fm  glad  I've  made  you  laugh  at  last !" 

"  I  was  trying  to  look  grave,  because  I  was  sorry  for  your  fight  with 
Miss  Putney." 
"  Oh !  Mr.  Roach,  don't  you  hate  her?" 

"  I  like  her  very  much,  and  all  the  more  for  her  wonderful  patience 
under  torment." 
*'  But  she  is  such  a  goose,  and  papa  is  always  laughmg  at  her.  Only 

fancy,  she  is  writing,  a  novel.    We  are  every  one  of  us  in  it papa, 

Annie  Brandon,  grandpapa,  and  all.    I  can  tell  you  she  intends  to  put 
you  into  it  immediately,  and  she  says  you  have  got  auburn  hair." 

"That  is  the  kindest  possible  construction  of  it,  indeed,"  said 
Christie. 
"  I  told  her  to  put  it  down  as  golden  red,  Mr.  Roach.'* 
"And  what  is  little  Miss  Hendferson  in  the  story?" 
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^^Oh,  ion*t  call  me  Miss  Henderson,  call  me  Jay,  and  FU  call 
you — well,  perhaps  I'd  better  call  yon  Mr.  Roach.  Tes,  Fm  in  the 
novel  as  a  lieantiful  evil  spirit  that  haimts  the  lovely  Lady  Violet,  who, 
of  course^  means  herself.     Now,  is  she  not  a  goose  ?*' 

Presently  Jay  changed  the  subject  very  vivaciously  again. 

"  Mr.  Roach,  is  it  not  delightful  that  papa  is  away  ?* 

"  Well,  he  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him. 
He  is  always  spoiling  his  uttle  daughter,  t  hear." 

**  He*s  very  proud  of  me,  to  be  sure.  Just  look  how  that  star  on  the 
water  is  dancing !  He  is  always  kissing  me  and  calling  me  poetical 
names.  But  ifs  so  pleasant  to  be  mistress;  and  besides,  oetween  our- 
selves, I  can't  help  thinking,  at  least  Fve  heard  it  said,  that  papa  is  a 
very  selfish  man." 

''  'Pon  my  word.  Miss  Jay,  you  talk  of  your  fUends  and  relations 
very  roundly." 

"  Well,  rra  sure  it's  very  cruel  not  even  to  open  the  letters  that 
come  from  poor  grandpapa,  all  directed  in  such  a  shaky,  old  hand. 
Ton  would  pity  him  so  if  you  saw  the  big  P  and  H,  how  trembling  and 
crooked  they  are,  and  what  a  big  clumsy  seal  he  puts,  with  kisses  of 
sealing-wax  about  it  Fancy,  kisses  to  papa,  how  absurd  it  seems ; 
only  poor  grandpapa  can't  mean  that" 

Christie  forbore,  though  curious,  to  tempt  the  continuance  of  a  sub« 
ject  which  he  felt  to  be  a  private  family  affair.  He  turned  away  fVom  it. 

"  You  ought  to  be  rather  lonely,  Jay,  for  by  your  own  account  you 
seem  to  care  for  nobody,  and  nobody  to  care  for  you." 

Jay  seemed  a  little  mortified  by  the  charge ;  she  coloured,  and>  after 
a  moment's  consideration,  asked  abruptly — 

"  Do  you  know  Annie  Brandon  ?    Have  you  ever  seen  her  f ' 

"  Mr.  Brandon's  little  daughter,"  said  Christie,  for  an  instant  for- 
getting  the  lapse  of  time.  '*  Oh,  she  must  be  a  woman  now.  t  saw  hei* 
when  she  was  a  very  pretty  child,  long  ago." 

"  She's  eighteen,  if  you  call  that  a  woman.  Well,  then,  Mr.  Roach, 
she  is  my  friend — shall  I  tell  you  about  her  f 

"  Pray  tell  me  about  your  mend.  Jay." 


JAY  S  OPINION   OP  ANNIE   BRANDON. 

''  In  the  first  place,  she's  as  lovely  as  the  big  statue  in  th^Ianding, 
except  that  she  is  not  nearly  so  tall,  or  nearly  so  cold.  NeJR , place,** 
continued  Jay,  confusedly,  "don't  you  like  dark  hair  and  dart  eyes  ilie 
best?  Well,  her  hair  is  very  dark,  and  her  eyes  are  as  lovely  as — as — 
never  mind — they  are  beautiful  dark  blue.  Ton  must  see  them.  What 
ghall  I  say  they  are  Hke  ?" 

"  Why,"  said  Christie,  "  something  very  fine,  of  course.  Suppose  we 
say  the  reflection  of  the  planet  on  the  water." 

"Not  a  dancing  wiil-o'-wisp  likie  that;  but  never  mind,  1  can't 
describe  people  somehow.  I'll  tell  you  what  sort  of  person  she  is,  if  I 
can.  She's  the  pleasantest  creature  to  talk  to  you  ever  knew,,  and  the 
happiest  to  have  near  you,  though  she  doesn't  say  very  much,  and 
sometimes  I  saspect  she's  laughing  at  me.  I'm  not  quite  cei^tftm  ^e  is 
what  you  call  good,    I  don't  Uke  very  good  people-nioyou ?" 
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*'  I'm  afraid  I  neyer  met  one,"  laughed  Christie. 

"  Then  she  is — she  is  very  good-natared ;  it's  very  hard  to  tell  you 
exactly  what  she  is.  There's  something  about  her  makes  me  love  her, 
thafsaU." 

"  Does  she  play  and  sing  f"  said  Christie,  helping  her  out. 

"  Pretty  well— only  middling." 

**  Does  she  read  and  work  much  ?" 

'*  Well,  no ;  papa  says  she  is  indolent,  and  she  says  so  too.  You 
can*t  think  how  fond  papa  is  of  her ;  he  has  her  over  here  almost  every 
week.  I  called  her  his  eldest  daughter  for  some  time,  till  he  told  me 
quite  angrily  never  to  say  such  a  fooUsh  thing  again." 

•*  Is  sne  proud  ?"  asked  Christie. 

"Proud? — 111  just  tell  you  this :  Do  you  see  all  the  woods  over  our 
hill — ^yoa  know  our  woods  are  nearly  all  cut  down — all  those  far  woods 
msder  the  mists  as  far  as  the  nKmtain,  and  the  beautiful  mountain 
itself,  will  be  hers  sometime  or  otBer — every  bush,  and  tree,  and  butter- 
aip ;  and  yet  from  her  manner  you*d  think  she  didn't  own  a  rosebush. 
Ind^  she's  not  proud,  though  now  I  remember  she  is  rather  reserved 
towards  strangers." 

**Who  is  that  calling.  Jay?  there  are  several  voices  calling  you  in 
different  directions.    What  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  very  well." 

**  Surely  Miss  Putney  wants  you  in  a  hurry." 

"  Why  does  she  not  come  forme  herself?"  asked  Jay,  with  a  peculiar 
dancing  light  in  her  eyes,  as  she  raised  them  to  Christie's  face.  **I 
know  the  reason — can  you  guess  ?" 

**  She  does  not  know  where  we  are,  I  suppose,  and  it  is  late  to  be  out 
in  the  dew." 

"  That's  not  it,"  said  Jay,  taking  a  large  key  out  of  her  pocket ;  **  do 
you  give  it  up  ?" 

"I  do;  tell  me,  Jav." 

"  Because  she's  locked  up  in  the  store-room  1" 

Before  Christie  could  express  either  horror,  astonishment,  or  tmbelief, 
Mrs.  Bantam  came  trotting  down  the  avenue,  with  many  gestures  of 
reproach  and  impatience. 

*'0h.  Miss  Jay,  Miss  Jay!"  cried  the  housekeeper,  with  a  hand  to 
her  panting  side,  "  what's  to  be  done  with  you,  at  all,  at  all  ?  Well, 
there's  no  use  in  speaking,  but  you're  a  horrid  child." 

**  Is  she  very  mad,  Mrs.  Bantani  ?"  enquired  Jay,  with  far  more 
curiosity  in  her  voice  than  either  apprehension  or  repentance. 

"Mad?  She's  just  fit  to  be  tied.  She'll  not  stay  in  the  house 
another  week,  and  small  blame  to  her.     Oh,  Miss  Jay,  Miss  Jay!" 

"  What  right  had  she  to  prevent  me  from  going  into  the  store-room 
when  she  went  in  herself?" 

"  Because  your  papa  forbid  you,  after  your  spoiling  all  the  Sibe- 
rian preserves,  you  awful  child !" 

Here  Mrs.  Bantam  seized  the  key,  and  was  hurrying  off  to  release 
the  injured  prisoner,  when  Jay,  perceiving  an  unwillingness  in  her  friend 
to  follow  up  the  adventure,  began  to  entreat  him  to  come. 

"  Pray  come,  Mr.  Roach,  and  get  me  off.  I'll  run  and  hide  all  the 
night  in  tSe  plantations,  if  you  don't  come.     You  must — ^you  must !" 

Then  Mrs,  Bantam  turned  and  said  to  him,  sig*iifi<»^|Jj— Qqqq[^ 
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"  If  you'd  be  led  by  me,  Mr.  Roacb,  you'll  not  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing about  this  busioess,  as  the  poor  lady  has  a  great  respect  for  you, 
and  it  'ill  fret  her  to  think  she  was  caught  in  this  silly  way." 

Christie  took  the  hint,  and  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  young 
companion,  who  had  really  grown  a  little  conscience-stricken  and 
uneasy,  he  refused  to  accompany  them  ;  instead,  he  offered  her  a  few 
words  of  excellent  advice,  bidding  her  a  very  solemn  good  night. 

He  was  afterwards  informed  by  Jay  herself,  that  Miss  Putney 
took  her  temporary  imprisonment  very  ill,  and  threatened  to  leave  the 
house  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Henderson  returned  ;  that  she  shut  herself 
up  in  her  room,  and  was  sobbing  for  some  time,  but  that  abont  ten 
o'clock.  Jay's  bed  time,  a  favourable  change  set  in,  for  Miss  Putney 
came  down  stairs,  with  very  red  lids,  and  stiffly  sitting  down  opposite 
her  pupil  commenced  a  dignified  lecture.  Jay  pouted,  work^  on 
her  seat,  smiled,  wept  demurely,  and  at  length  cneated  Miss  Putney  of 
the  remainder  of  her  lecture  by  a  brisk  onset  of  kissings  and  coaxings, 
never  found  to  fail.  That  night  the  governess  sat  up  till  past  midnight, 
and  then  went  to  bed  in  feverish  triumph  ;  she  had  achieved  a  crisis  in 
her  novel  which  the  ruminations  of  many  weeks  had  not  digested  till 
then.  Its  connexion  with  the  little  incident  of  the  evening  will  be 
obvious  to  the  reader,  notwithstanding  the  mystic  circumstances  in  which 
Miss  Putney's  imagination  had  involved  it. 


MI86   PUTNEY  8  ROMANCE. 

^'The  Lady  Violet  had  been  spending  the  day  with  Annie  Grandon,  who 
had  entreated  her,  with  much  gentle  argument,  to  renounce  her  mystic 
studies  as  unfeminine  and  morbid,  and  to  believe  that  this  Pye,  her 
supposed  familiar,  was  a  mere  frolic  of  imagination.  While  Annie 
reasoned,  it  seemed  to  be  even  so.  Conyerse  with  this  dear  friend  had 
for  the  time  communicated  a  healthful  action  to  her  inductive  faculties. 
There  was  something  about  Annie  which,  when  she  was  present,  could 
be /<?//— rwhen  she  was  absent,  could  scarcely  be  recalled,  and  never 
defined — a  manner  which  had  almost  the  effect  of  feebleness  and  levity, 
yet  one  which  exercised  a  certain  ineffable  control ;  a  voice  quite  soft 
and  undecided,  yet  one  which  kept  echoing  round  your  heart  for  hours 
after  she  was  gone.  There  was  in  her  a  spiritual  affinity  so  close,  that 
when  you  conversed  with  her,  you  seemed  to  be  conversing  with  a  second 
and  less  mystic  self.  While  she  ^as  near.  Phantasm  Imagination  slept. 
But  now  Lady  Violet  was  alone  in  the  oak-panelled  boudoir,  with  her 
fearful  and  forbidden  volumes ! 

"  It  struck  midnight  —  the  hour  of  which  Mr.  Henders  bade  her 
beware — she  was  reading  Goethe  on  the  black  art.  The  echo  of  the  stroke 
went  on  and  permeated  the  lonely  castle — still  it  rung  on !  A  prescient 
shudder  fell  on  Lady  Violet's  heart,  for  now  she  could  hear  the  weird 
laughter  of  Pye,  her  familiar,  shrilling  through  the  vanity  passages. 
What  means  the  strange  aroma  that  seems  to  be  rising  through  the 
room?  She  can  see  a  hundred  little  curling  eddies  of  vapour  stealing  up 
from  the  chinklets,  as  if  the  spirits  of  deceased  German  students  had 
assembled  invisibly  and  lit  their  ghostly  meerschaums  once  again — it 
is  oppressive — ^it  is  suffocating,  and  smells  of  those  herbs  they  bum 
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beneath  the  dead.  The  air  grows  dense  and  grey !— >her  lamp  becomes 
a  mere  hazy  glimmer — she  rises  and  hurries  to  the  door — graciona 
powers !  it  is  locked  from  without — she  is  a  prisoner  I  She  totters  to  the 
window  for  air,  and  strives  to  lift  the  sash — to  dash  out  a  lattice-pane ; 
but  her  strength  is  gone — her  limbs  are  numbed — ^with  a  sob  of  agony 
she  sinks  on  her  knees.  Suddenly,  as  her  senses  begin  to  wander,  she 
is  aware  of  a  huge  shadow  at  the  window  behind  her,  projected  broadly 
through  the  smoke.  It  could  not  be  a  mortal  form,  for  that  window-siU 
was  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  moat.  Was)  it  a  cloud 
before  the  moon? — ^was  it  a  hooded  Death  ? — ^was  it  —  oh !  horror 1*' 

It  was  only  Mrs.  Bantam  who,  hearing  Miss  Putney's  cries  in 
the  store-room,  ran  round  to  tbe  window — the  sill  was  about  three 
feet  from  the  grass,  and  quite  within  the  little  woman's  convenient 
oonnpass.  These  are  the  bald  facts.  That  aroma,  of  which  Lady  Violet 
was  the  victim,  took  its  origin  from  tbe  combined  effluvia  of  some  seed- 
potatoes  and  a  large  Stilton  cheese,  which  impregnated  the  air  of  the 
store-room,  and  was  really  nearly  equivalent  to  the  imaginary  magic 
fames.  Having  penned  the  above  critical  situation  Miss  Putney,  we 
repeat,  went  to  bed  in  feverbh  triumph. 

Some  weeks  afler  this  occurrence  Christie  formally  accepted  Mr. 
Henderson's  kind  offer  of  the  agenfs  house  as  a  residence,  but  not  until 
it  had  been  pressed  upon  him  more  than  once,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
hint  that  the  agency  was  likely  to  go  with  the  place.  On  tiiis  under* 
standing  he  acceded  to  what  at  first  appeared  but  a  fruitless  temptation 
to  live  m  idleness  and  to  resign  the  fair  position  he  had  won  at  the 
Universitv.  His  temper,  however,  was  not  one  to  endure  willingly  the  slavery 
and  hourly  aggravation  of  tuitions,  and  he  had  become  somewhat  un- 
popular with  those  pupils  whom  his  high  character  for  science  had  at 
first  attracted,  so  that  when  a  new  and  more  congenial  field  seemed  about 
to  open  to  him,  he  accepted  the  chance  as  fate. 

The  widow  of  poor  Mr.  Falkener  had  left  the  place  a  few  days  after 
her  bereavement,  and  this  timely  departure  was  no  less  than  prudent. 
There  had  always  been  a  violent  prejudice  against  the  agent  and  his 
family,  which  had  been  fostered  as  well  by  the  thrift  and  reserve  of  his 
wife,  as  by  the  determination  of  Mr.  Falkener  himself  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  They  were  felt  to  be  strangers  and  intruders,  of  dis- 
tinct interests,  and  of  a  difierent  religion.  The  women  were  jealous  of 
Mrs.  Falkener's  dairy,  of  her  handsome  clothes,  of  her  jaunting-car, 
and  her  airs.  If  they  sduted  her  on  the  road,  as  one  in  power,  they 
were  sure,  as  she  drove  past,  to  whisper  some  bitter  sneer,  and  call  her 
the  bailiff's  wife,  in  allusion  to  a  former  capacity  of  her  husband,  who 
had  risen  by  his  honesty  and  talent.  This  state  of  things  was  tolerable 
enough  to  Mrs.  Falkener  whilst  she  had  an  able  protector,  but  now  that 
he  was  gone,  it  became  both  painful  and  dangerous ;  so  that  Mr.  Hen- 
derson behaved  towards  her  with  great  consideration  and  kindness,  when 
he  induced  her  to  leave  the  place,  bought  up  all  her  furniture,  and 
assisted  her  to  return  to  her  friends  in  Edinburgh. 

The  agent's  house  was  a  pretty  dwelling,  built  against  the  gable  of 

an  old  rum  that  had  once  been  the  mansion  of  Moorlands.  The  ivy  of  this 

mouldering  gable  had  branched  out  gradually,  and  stolen  over  all  the  modem 

abode,  like  recollections  of  the  great  old  hall.  There  were  waving  green 
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fields  round  the  house,  covered  with  king-cups  and  large  daisies  a  sort  of 
meadow-starlight.  There  were  shadows  of  trees  l^waJ8  floating  over  the 
roof ;  two  great  limes  stood  ahove  it  that  seemed  to  he  stra^ers  from  the 
files  down  the  grand  avenue  of  Moorlands;  through  their  foliage  the 
sun  penetrated  only  by  dancing  glimpses  into  the  room  where  Christie 
Boach  was  seated,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  throng  of  golden  hutterflies  weie 
playing  over  the  walL 

Christie  was  enjoyiug  the  possession  of  his  new  home.  The  sitting* 
room  was  simply  but  comfortably  furnished.  On  the  chimney-piece  was 
a  little  vase  filled  with  fairy-grass  and  oat-grass,  and  the  ears  of  beardecl 
wheat ;  on  the  round  table  were  spars  and  books,  and  some  humming* 
birds  under  a  glass  shade,  with  a  lustre  cm  each  little  wing  ;  at  each 
window  was  a  blind  neither  of  caUco  nor  muslin  but  of  moving  twilighl 
leaves. 

He  sat  here  at  perfect  leisure,  wondering  that  he  could  ever  have 
lived  a  life  of  toil  when  there  was  such  peace  to  be  found ;  for  he  was 
in  that  frame  of  mind  when  thought  is  languid  and  involuntary — borne 
idly  along  on  the  trill  of  a  bird,  on  the  ripple  of  a  leaf,  on  the  tinkle 
of  a  wave,  or  on  any  roving  breath  beneath  the  broad  blue  sky. 

Two  shadows  passed  the  window,  and  there  came  a  knock  to  the  door. 
Christie  opened  it  immediately,  supposing  it  to  be  some  of  the  servants 
from  the  hall,  who  had  been  arranging  the  rooms  for  him»  or  perhaps 
Miss  Putney,  or  Jay,  come  to  pay  him  an  inaugural  visit.  He  found 
instead  two  stranger  ladies,  one  a  pretty  young  girl,  whom,  with  the 
awkwardness  of  a  student,  he  scarcely  notioed  ;  the  other  an  old  lady  in 
mourning,  with  a  very  gentle  voice  and  dove-hke  expression,  who  asked 
for  Mrs.  Falkener,  and  expected  to  see  her  within. 

Christie  brought  them  into  his  sitting-room  and  explained  to  them 
how  Mrs.  Falkener  had  gone  to  Edinburgh  many  days  before,  and  thai 
the  house  had  passed  into  other  hands.  After  a  few  kind  inquiries 
about  the  drcumstances  of  the  family,  and  expressions  of  r^et  at  the 
melancholy  fate  of  the  agent,  both  ladies  rose  and  went  away. 

It  was  not  till  they  were  gone  some  hours  that  it  sucklenly  occnired 
to  Christie  that  the  young  girl,  whom  he  had  noticed  so  slightly,  must 
have  been  this  Annie  Brandon  of  whom  Jay  was  telling  him,  and 
people  were  so  fond  of  speaking.  Then  came  back  on  bis  mind,  as 
dreams  sometimes  do,  the  recollections  of  a  gleam  on  dark  hair — a 
bright,  unembarrassed  eye— a  soft,  assured  step — a  light  shadow  flitting 
past  the  radiance  on  the  wall. 
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Sunday*  9th  Septbmber. — Oa  my  retura  I  found  a  line  of  sentries 
alreftdj  posted  to  intercept  all  communication  between  the  camp  and  the 
town.  The  fires  were  now  burning  more  fiercely,  but  jet  only  in  detached 
quarters.  To  the  ear  accustom^  to  the  ceaseless  noises  of  the  bom- 
brdment  of  the  previous  days,  there  was  a  sense  of  almost  oppressive 
l<meliness  in  the  stillness  that  now  prevailed.  From  time  to  time  loud 
explosions  burst  forth  in  the  town«  and  as  the  reverberations  died  away, 
silence  again  settled  down  over  the  camps« 

From  an  early  hour  guards  had  been  posted  on  all  the  avenues  to 
the  city,  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  rush  which  would  have  otherwise 
occurr^.  But  the  work  of  pillage  had  commenced  before  these  ar- 
rangements could  be  carried  out.  Early  in  the  morning  the  French 
spldiers,  and  some  of  our  naval  brigade,  had  made  their  way  into  the 
town«  and  the  best  use  of  their  time  whilst  in  it. 

Various  articles  of  plunder  were  already  appearing  in  camp.  One  of 
the  most  curious  of  these  was  a  large  charts  on  which  the  capital  letters, 
**  Petropaulouski/'  could  be  distinctly  read,  though  we  were  unable  to 
decipher  the  smaUer  writing  in  the  Russian  character.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  plan  of  that  harbour,  in  reference  to  our  attack  on  it  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  soundings  were  given  ;  the  channel  marked  out, 
and  the  different  ships  coloured  in  red,  blue,  and  ydlow ;  the  separate 
colours  probably  desis;nating  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets. 
For  this  diart,  and  a  uirge  fiat  mahogany  case,  in  shape  resembling  an 
American  dock,  containing  a  silver  figure  of  the  Virgin,  nine  sovereigns 
were  paid  to  a  French  soldier  by  one  of  our  officers. 

Presently  a  midshipman  appeared  urging  his  pony  up  the  hill,  with 
booty  hanging  from  his  saddle-bow,  which,  on  closer  inspection,  proved 
to  be  two  bonnets.  The  young  fireebooter  was  received  with  amama- 
tion»  and  his  troj^iee  examined  with  the  interest  due  to  the  sex.  One 
of  these  bonnets,  the  child  of  happier  days,  had  graced  a  bridal  brow. 
The  orange  fiowers  still  lived  to  tell  their  tale.  The  other,  of  dark  blue 
silk,  and  unpretending  in  character,  was  not  calculated  to  awaken  very 
romantic  associations,  though  the  httle  piece  of  oil-silk  lining  might 
suggest  the  moral,  that  woman's  wiles  are  of  all  countries.  Fortunately 
these  arUcles  were  not  in,  what  is  technically  called,  the  market,  or  I 
might  have  been  tempted  to  have  invested  in  them,  as  a  speculation, 
more  largely  than  their  intrinsic  value  merited.  When  the  first  burst 
of  admiration  had  subsided,  our  young  Inend,  plunsing  his  hand  into 
the  side  pocket  of  his  capacious  coat,  proceeded,  with  infinite  exertion, 
to  extricate  from  it  what,  to  our  horror,  appeared  to  be  a  jp;igantic  hand ! 
— ^iu  reality,  the  mutilated  fragment  of  a  colossal  statue  of  white  marble. 
The  Vandal  felt  no  compunction  as  he  related  his  misdeeds.  He  had 
£mnd  himself,  with  a  party  of  French  soldiers,  before  the  portico  of  a 
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temple  in  the  deserted  city,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  two  Itive 
statues,  to  ase  his  own  words,  of ''  Socrates  or  Plato,  or  some  other  old 
Boman  swells."  Their  mute  appeal  was  not  more  successful  than  that 
of  the  Boman  senators  of  old  to  other  harharians.  Stone  in  hand,  he 
had  led  the  onslaught — and  the  trophy  of  his  Tictory  was  the  fragment 
which  he  now  revealed.  Subsequent  inspection  shewed  *' these  old 
Boman  swells"  to  have  been  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  whose  statues 
ornamented  the  portico  of  the  church  which  bore  their  names. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  attended  the  church  service,  which  was  per- 
formed in  a  large  wooden  shed.  If  the  prayers  were  slightly  curtailed, 
and  the  sermon  condensed  into  half  the  orthodox  limit,  yet  the  cere- 
mony, with  all  its  surrounding  associations,  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
impressive.  Many  of  those  present  had  escaped  from  the  horrors  of 
the  preceding  day ;  some,  not  without  marks  of  the  dangers  through 
whicn  Uieir  lives  had  been  so  mercifully  spared.  A  very  perceptible 
hesitation  was  visible  in  the  chaplain's  manner  as  he  read  the  thanks- 
giving contained  in  the  ritual,  "  for  the  great  victory  with  whidi  our 
arms  had  been  blessed."  The  propriety  of  reading  this  prayer,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  still  possibly  open  to  casuists 
a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion. 

One  engrossing  feeling  now  seemed  to  pervade  all  classes  in  the 
camp — unbounded  exultation  at  the  escape  from  the  hated  trenches. 
Thenceforward  quiet  nights,  and  slumbers  undisturbed.  The  expression 
of  this  sentiment  by  one  officer  was  too  graphic  to  be  forgotten :  "  He 
felt  now  as  if  he  had  a  lease  of  his  life ;  for  the  last  six  months  he  had 
been  tenant  of  it  only  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-four  hours." 

At  two  o'clock  we  started  for  the  city.  My  companion  had  obtained 
a  pass  for  himself,  whose  protection  he  managed  to  extend  to  me, 
though  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  perhaps  not  quite  legi- 
timately. 

Emerging  from  the  line  of  sentries,  we  rode  rapidly  to  the  front, 
striking  into  the  ravine  on  the  right,  through  which  the  Woronzoffroad 
winds  into  the  town.  Over  this  road  and  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine 
were  strewn  shot  and  shells  and  fragments  of  shells  innumerable, 
through  which  our  horses,  trained  in  the  school  of  adversity,  picked 
their  way  with  a  marvellous  dexterity. 

We  had  imagined,  on  passing  through  the  original  line  of  sentries, 
that  all  difficulties  were  surmounted,  fiut  it  was  not  so.  At  intervals 
of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  we  encountered  fresh  pickets  posted 
across  the  roads,  with  the  double  purpose  of  arresting  the  downvrard 
visitors,  and  of  executing  justice  on  the  straggling  soldiers  who,  having 
obtained  access  to  the  town  in  the  morning,  were  now  returning  with 
the  *' first  fruits"  of  their  excursion.  At  every  station  were  dep6ts  of 
the  spoil  thus  involuntarily  regorged. 

The  principle  of  forbidding  plunder,  correct  undoubtedly  in  theoij, 
worked  hardly  in  practice  on  this  occasion  as  respected  our  men.  Good 
temper  and  forbearance  were  needed  on  their  part,  to  appreciate  the 
justice  of  the  law  as  administered  by  our  pickets,  which,  permitting  the 
"French  to  pass  laden  vrith  booty,  required  that  the  English  Sadler 
should  surrender  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  Plunder,  though  reecg* 
nized  as  an  institution  of  the  French  army,  was,  in  its  exercise,  subject 
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to  certain  rules  and  restrictions,  unintelligible  to  our  officers.  We  ob- 
•earred,  on  arriying  subsequently  at  the  French  posts,  that  everr  soldier 
carrying  booty  was  stopped  and  required  to  produce  some  writing.  If 
unprovided  with  this  document,  he  was  despoiled.  On  what  principle 
these  licences  were  accorded  we  could  not  discover.  Possibly  tney  may 
have  been  limited  to  the  troops  actually  engaged  in  the  assault,  who 
were  viewed  as  the  legitimate  heirs  of  the  spoU,  and  that  all  others  were 
<»msidered  as  marauders. 

Continning  our  course  through  this  valley,  now  narrowing  overhead 
and  bounded  by  rocky  precipices  overlapping  and  darkening  the  road, 
we  came  to  a  chevaux  de  frise  formed  of  strong  iron  bars  fixed  trans- 
Tersely  across  the  path,  which  had  marked  the  limit  of  our  advanced 
posts. 

Our  road  now  issued  out  upon  a  fiat  open  space — a  species  of  delta 
presenting  the  appearance  of  a  dried-up  lake,  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  hills  crowned  with  earthworks,  and  narrowing  to  the  front  in  a 
gorge,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  waters  of  the  inner  harbour. 
A  battery  of  heavy  guns  nearly  level  with  the  water,  and  known  as  the 
Creek  Battery,  swept  the  entire  of  this  ground,  barring  all  access  to  the 
town.  Crowning  the  heights  on  either  side  were  the  Garden  and  Bar- 
rack Batteries,  and  the  "  Bastion  du  Centre."  Near  the  entrance  to 
the  great  ravine  which  divided  these  heights,  was  a  low  conical  mound 
sormounted  by  a  cemetery,  and  some  detached  villas — the  scene  of 
General  Eyre's  lodgment  on  the  18th  of  June.  From  this  description, 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it  intelligible,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
these  villas,  the  cemetery,  and  the  open  ground  leading  from  them  into 
the  town,  were  overlooked  by  batteries  from  every  imaginable  point, 
insuring  destruction  to  any  force  attempting  to  move  over  the  plain ; 
and  that  the  much  vaunted  success  of  General  Eyre,  in  fact,  consisted 
in  lodging  himself  in  a  cul  de  sac,  from  which  retreat  was  difficult  and 
advance  hopeless. 

In  our  passage  across  this  muddy  bottom,  hardened  now  and  cracked 
into  innumerable  fissures  by  the  summer  sun,  we  encountered  adven- 
turers in  all  phases  of  intoxication,  staggering  onwards  with  their 
spoil. 

A  soldier  of  the  18th,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  picture-frame  of  por- 
tentous dimensions,  insisted  pertinaciously  on  our  becoming  the  pur- 
chasers of  his  master-piece — quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  extent  of 
the  loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  fact  of  the  picture  having  dropped  on 
the  way,  leaving  the  frame  alone  resting  on  his  back. 

Another  stalwart  fellow  had  captured  a  sofa,  and  found  his  difficulties 
then  only  commencing.  The  bottom  seat  was  moveable,  separate  from 
the  l^s  and  framework.  The  only  mode  of  adapting  his  back  to  the 
burthen  which  occurred  to  the  new  proprietor,  was  to  kneel  dromedary- 
wise,  putting  his  shoulders  under  the  seat,  and  uplifting  the  sofa  bodily 
as  he  arose.  Great  was  his  perplexity  when  repeated  essays  eventuated 
but  in  the  same  treacherous  result — the  cushion  obeying  the  impetus 

S'ven,  whilst  the  skeleton  of  the  couch  adhered  firmly  to  earth.    We 
d  not  remain  to  witness  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Gradually  winding  to  the  left,  we  stood  before  the  Creek  Battery, 
which  barred  all  furdier  progress  ;  its  guns  looking  sternly  out  upon  the 
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intraders  seeking  for  admittance.  One  of  the  etnbra«tures  had  been  cut 
down  and  widened,  and  through  this  opening  lay  the  only  aroroacb  to 
the  town.  A  precarious  bridge  of  ricketty  planks  had  been  laid  across 
the  ditch,  and  at  this  point  was  a  scene  of  uproar  and  excitement  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten. 

Over  these  planks,  and  throngh  this  aperture,  two  opposing  streams 
of  human  beings  rushed  and  struggled.  Forth  from  the  town  issued  the 
French  soldiers  gorged  with  plunder.  Into  the  town  were  rushing  the 
impatient  English,  now  withm  sight  of  the  promised  land,  and  eager  for 
the  fruit  of  their  exertions.  Groups  of  orderlies,  with  officers'  horses, 
stood  around.  At  the  moment  of  our  arriral  matters  were  at  the  worst. 
An  £n|^sh  general  officer,  with  his  staff,  was  waiting  his  turn  lor 
entrance,  whilst  all  hope  of  present  entrance  was  at  an  end.  Two 
Zouaves,  harnessed  to  a  Russian  carriage,  had  succeeded  in  jamming  it 
effectually  into  the  passage,  where  it  was  now  stuck,  doggedly  resisting 
all  efforts  for  its  removal.  Each  moment's  delay  increased  the  num- 
ber of  hungry  expectants  on  the  one  side,  and  lengthened  the  tail  of 
bloated  plunderers  on  the  other.  The  Gaul  and  the  Briton  were  at 
high  words.  Directions  for  the  clearing  out  of  the  unlucky  "  Drouski " 
were  loudly  given  on  idl  sides,  and  in  all  tongues,  but  of  course  not 
understood,  or  if  understood  not  followed.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
We  came  to  the  somewhat  foolhardy  resolution  of  intrusting  our  horses 
to  a  soldier,  for  whose  fidelity,  beyond  our  knowledge  of  ms  raiment 
and  the  expected  gratuity,  we  had  but  slender  assurance.  Crossing 
the  planks  on  foot,  and  scrambling  iuto  one  of  the  embrasures  on  the 
right  of  the  blockaded  entrance,  we  stood  within  the  precincts  of  Sebas- 
topol !    The  world  was  all  before  us  whence  to  choose. 

We  were  on  the  platform  of  the  Creek  Battery,  a  narrow  wharf  lying 
between  us  and  the  waters  of  the  inner  harbour.  On  either  side  of  this 
inlet  two  slopes  rose  gradually  upwards.  On  the  left  was  the  city ; 
burning,  smoking  and  exploding.  On  the  right,  the  Karabelnaia 
suburb,  leading  up  to  the  rear  of  the  Malakoff,  containing  the  barracks, 
hospital,  and  docks ;  in  its  silence  and  desertion  offering  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  tumult  raging  within  the  town.  My  indinations  pointed 
to  the  left ;  but  the  military  tastes  of  my  companion  were  bent  on 
an  immediate  inspection  of  the  Malakoff,  and  towards  the  suburb  we 
turned. 

And  now  commenced  the  marvels  of  this  extraordinary  place.  Am« 
munition,  guns,  provisions,  water,  were  reported  ^nd  believed  to  be 
failing  vrithin  the  town ;  yet  here,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot  where 
we  had  entered,  was  a  second  Woolwich.  Over  seven  hundred  guns 
and  mortars,  of  every  size  and  of  all  calibres,  new  and  unmounted,  lay 
in  regular  lines  upon  the  wharf.  Shot  and  shells  of  all  sixes  were  pil^ 
in  pyramids  around.  Powder,  scattered  loosely  about,  communicated 
witn  the  magazines  in  the  battery,  affording  a  strong  presumption  that 
the  train  had  been  purposely  laid  to  be  fired  by  any  chance  spark.  And 
here  at  every  turn,  and  in  every  comer,  were  these  confounded  little 
Frenchmen  vrith  their  pipes,  reckless  of  explosions,  and  resolute,  at  all 
risks,  to  smoke.  Large  bags  of  the  Russian  black  bread  cumbered  the 
ground ;  the  only  booty  apparently  which  neither  excited  the  cupidity, 
nor  suited  the  palate  of  our  active  allies.     We  tasted  this  bread,  which 
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appeared  to  be  oompoanded  with  a  mixture  of  Atttj  animal  matter^ 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  food  given  to  dogs,  under  the  name  of 
greaveB. 

Passing  a  guard-honse,  ^e  efflnria  iVom  which  were  horrible,  we 
entered  on  a  road  scarred  and  pitted  bj  shells^  which  wound  un  the 
dope  of  tiie  hill.  On  either  side  were  rows  of  houses  batterect  into 
hopeless  ndn ;  roofs  crashed  in,  rafters  torn  up,  windows  shattered,  and 
piles  of  miserable  rubbish  scattered  aroimd.  Two  or  three  stra^ers 
prowled  silently  past ;  be3rondthese  we  met  no  Uring  being;  this  quarter 
nad  been  eridenUj  sacked  and  abandoned  for  more  promising  localities. 

Still  ascending,  we  came  to  the  public  buildings,  the  barracks,  and 
flie  government  offices.  The  waDs,  built  of  a  soft  white  stone,  stood  yet, 
Plough  perforated  with  shot ;  the  roof^  were  broken  in»  and  the  floors 
of  the  diflbrent  stories  destroyed.  A  broad,  handsome  terrace,  planted 
with  trees  and  enclosed  by  iron  railings,  oreilooking  the  waters  of  the 
inner  harbour,  extended  m>m  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  extremity  of 
the  tongue  of  limd  on  which  this  portion  of  the  town  was  built ;  termi- 
nating in  the  docks  and  in  the  shapeless  mass  of  rubbish  which  marked 
the  site  where,  but  an  hour  or  two  before^  had  stood  Fort  Paul.  We 
wandered  through  these  vast  buildings,  smitten  thus  with  sudden  ruin— - 
their  only  tenants.  There  was  something  appalling  in  their  voiceless 
d^olation. 

On  the  terrace  we  now  lingered  for  a  few  minutes,  gazing  on  the  scene 
before  us. 

It  was  one  of  those  soft  grey  autumnal  days,  when  the  winds  seemed 
hilled  into  dreamy  indolence.  The  waters  of  the  harbour  lay  motion- 
less at  our  feet,  bearing  to  us  over  their  surface  the  uproar  from  the 
blazing  citj.  From  time  to  time  the  mournful  sounds  of  the  cathedral 
ben,  tolled  in  mere  wantonness  bv  the  stragglers  in  the  town,  came 
booming  over  the  stiD  water,  as  If  m  lamentation  for  the  doom  of  the 
once  fm  city.  At  tiiat  very  hour,  how  many  peals  were  ringing  out 
throa§^  tibe  villages  of  merry  England.  Strange  contrast  to  our  Sunday 
IB  this  city  of  the  dead ! 

We  turned  to  the  right,  continuing  to  ascend,  and  reached  a  small 
square,  planted  with  acacias  and  young  lime-trees,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a  church,  now  in  utter  ruin ;  its  bright  green  cupola,  painted 
pillars,  and  gaudy  ornaments,  crashed  into  a  thousand  fragments  by  our 
fire,  which  seemed  to  have  fallen  with  peculiar  severity  on  this  point. 

A  short  open  space  lay  between  the  square  and  the  base  of  the  steep 
ascent  which  led  up  to  the  rear  of  the  MalakofP,  now  rising  immediately 
over  us.  Two  tents  stood  in  a  comer  of  this  ground.  We  crossed  over, 
and  lifting  the  curtains,  found  them  filled  with  dead  bodies  piled  in 
successive  layers;  placed  there  probably  durine  these  latter  aays,  to 
await  that  more  convenient  season  for  burial  which  never  came ;  and 
thus  at  the  last  left  unheeded  and  foreotten.  Close  bv,  three  or  four 
wounded  horses  were  biting  at  a  small  heap  of  damaged  hay.  It  was 
pitiable  to  see  f^e  efforts  of  the  unfortunate  animals  to  escape,  as, 
scared  hj  our  approach,  they  staggered  away  on  their  mangled  and 
broken  hmbs. 

From  a  battery  overlooking  the  Karabelnaia  ravine,  a  long  earthwork 
m  up  the  hffl  side,  joining  the  redoubt  of  the  Malakoff. 
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We  rode  slowly  up  the  steep,  picking  oor  way  with  diffieiiltj  thrfOgh 
the  ghastly  array  of  dead  and  dying,  here  thickly  strewn.  Some  of  the 
dead  were  headless ;  one  or  two  had  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
face  shot  off.  A  shell  must  have  actually  exploded  in  one  unfortunate 
being — ^his  body  was  ripped  open,  and  lay  blackening  in  the  sun.  A 
detached  shapeless  fragment,  appearing  at  first  skht  to  be  a  piece  of 
horse-flesh,  proved  to  be  a  human  limb.  Dead  horses  lay  stretched 
around;  their  dying  agonies  written  in  the  glazed  eyes,  protruded 
tongues,  and  the  thm  streams  of  blood  which  had  oozed  m>m  thdr 
nostrils. 

The  attitudes  of  the  dead  were  very  striking.  Generally  the  arms 
were  uplifted,  as  if  guarding  the  face  and  head ;  an  instinctive  impulse 
to  avert  the  blow  which  must  have  produced  almost  instant  death — and 
thus  they  died  and  stiffened.  Some  slept  placidly — others  had  expired 
with  defiant  gestures^  with  clenched  hands,  and  countenance  resolved 
and  fierce.  Even  in  death  the  Russian  countenance  was  easily  distin- 
guishable from  that  of  our  own  troops  or  of  the  French  by  the  faint  grey 
tint  of  face  and  skm,  harmonizing  with  the  light  colourless  hair,  and 
by  the  absence  of  all  shades  or  variety  of  colouring  in  the  complexion. 

In  the  course  of  our  ascent  we  reached  a  spot  where  the  dead  lay 
thickly.  Here,  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  surrounded  by  corpses,  with 
his  head  pillowed  on  a  knapsack,  was  a  young  Russian  soldier — ^in  years 
but  a  boy,  and  with  the  most  gentle  and  winnine  expression.  One  of 
his  legs  had  been  all  but  blown  off  at  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  the 
stump  was  to  be  seen,  rough  and  jagged,  the  lower  part  hanging  loosely 
on  by  a  mere  shred  of  flesh ;  no  longer  bleeding,  the  blood  about  it 
having  blackened  and  coagulated.  The  other  leg  also  was  broken.  He 
was  lying  in  the  very  gangway  to  the  work  above,  where  the  officers  of 
the  two  armies  were  passing  and  repassing  in  numbers.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  sympathy  of  all  was  excited,  and  that  few  passed 
without  endeavourmg  to  relieve  him.  His  demeanour  was  most  touch« 
ing.  His  face  betrayed  no  suffering,  nor  did  he  utter  any  complaint. 
To  those  who  stopped  to  relieve  Ins  thirst,  or  to  offer  assistance,  he 
spoke  in  a  gentle,  plaintive  tone,  as  if  unconscious  that  his  words  were 
not  understood.  He  held  some  bread  in  his  band,  of  which  he,  from 
time  to  time,  endeavoured  to  eat.  Thus  had  this  unfortunate  lain  for 
now  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  exposed  to  the  bitter  cold  of  the  pre- 
ceding night  and  to  the  burning  sun  of  the  early  morning.  We  could 
do  but  little  for  his  relief.  The  duty  of  removing  and  tending  him 
belonged  to  the  French,  and  in  the  transport  and  care  of  their  own 
wounded  they  had,  as  yet,  more  than  sufficient  occupation. 

I  mav  here  give  the  sequel  of  his  story.  His  face  and  touching 
appeal  haunted  me  during  the  entire  of  the  following  night.  It  so 
chanced  that  on  the  next  day  (Monday),  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  we 
again  rode  up  to  the  Malakoff,  and  by  the  same  path.  The  ghastly 
corpses,  with  whom  I  appeared  to  have  contracted  a  horrible  familiarity, 
lay  there  still.  I  recognized  each  body,  even  the  very  horses  that  we 
encountered  at  the  several  stages  of  our  second  ascent.  We  reached  the 
place  I  have  just  described,  and  there,  to  our  utter  surprise  and  horror, 
still  lay  the  poor  young  Russian.  Another  dreadful  twenty-four  hours 
had  passed^-another  bitter  night,  another  burning  day,  and  no  change 
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had  apparentlj  oocorred  in  him.  On  the  same  spot  he  jet  Uy — ^his 
position  unaltered,  his  countenance  unchanged — ^his  strength  to  all  ap« 
peanmce  undiminished.  Still  the  same  gentle  appealing  look ;  again 
the  same  plaintive  tones,  and  alas !  to  us«  at  least,  unintelligible  words, 
as  had  haunted  me  since  I  had  last  seen  him.  We  dismounted  and 
gave  him  some  brandy  and  water,  of  which  he  drank  eagerly. 

It  seemed  as  if  I  was  destined  to  be  associated,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
with  this  poor  fellow's  fate.  Whilst  we  were  vet  beside  him,  a  French 
fatigue-party  approached  with  a  litter.  The  interest  in  him  appeared 
to  be  general.  The  soldiers  raised  him  tenderly  and  pityingly ;  but  as 
the  poor  shattered  limb,  in  the  process  of  removal,  hung  for  an  instant 
unsupported,  a  groan  of  deep  agony  was  heard.  He  was  borne  off ; 
I  haa  looked  on  him  for  the  last  time.  That  he  could  have  survived 
the  operation  of  amputation,  after  such  an  interval,  is  hardly  to  be 
believed ;  though  it  would  seem  as  if  this  people  possessed  powers  of 
endurance  and  of  suffering  not  given  to  more  finely  organised  races. 

We  continued  our  asceot,  and  passing  a  French  picket  in  charge  of  a 
depdt  of  regorged  booty,  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch  surrounding  the 
Makkoff. 

That  ditch,  once  so  deep,  was  now  being  rapidly  filled.  Fatigue- 
parties  were  busily  employed  collecting  the  bodies  of  the  Russians  who 
had  fallen  within  the  work.  Placed  on  a  sort  of  hand-barrow,  they 
were  borne  to  the  side  of  the  ditch,  and  there  dropped  in,  falling  with 
a  dull  sound  on  the  rigid  corpses  awaiting  them  below.  On  the  crest 
of  the  ditch  a  French  staff-omcer  stood,  pencil  and  note-book  in  hand, 
roistering;,  with  a  quiet  business-like  air,  the  number  of  each  body  as  it 
was  tumbled  into  this  charnel-house. 

Above  me  towered  the  Malakoff.  A  crowd  of  French  officers  stood 
on  the  top  of  the  parapet,  gazing  on  the  scene  before  them,  and  ges- 
ticulating eagerly,  after  their  fashion.  Intrusting  our  horses  to  a 
French  soldier,  we  scrambled  over  some  planks  which  had  been  reared 
against  the  earthen  slope,  and  into  the  work  through  an  enlarged  em« 
brasure. 

One  glance  shewed  this  to  be  the  key  of  the  place.  It  took  the 
Bedan  in  reverse,  and  commanded  the  Karabelnaia  and  the  inner  harbour, 
which  appeared  to  lie  almost  immediately  beneath  us. 

A  perfect  Babel  of  tongues  was  heard  around.  A  French  officer  of 
TBak,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  staff,  was  sweeping  with  his  telescope 
the  Northern  shore.  Working  parties,  bearing  out  the  dead,  jostled  us 
at  each  moment.  As  we  moved  aside  to  avoid  the  contact,  we  stepped 
on  the  bodies  of  the  Zouave  and  the  Indigdne,  in  their  Arab  costume. 

With  the  French  soldiers  all  was  triumph  and  exultation,  apparently 
heightened  by  libations  taken  in  acknowledgment  of  their  success.  A 
Chasseur  d*Afrique,  saluting  me  with  an  accolade,  crammed  the  pockets 
of  my  coat,  whilst  I  lay  "  perdu  "  in  his  embrace,  with  veritable  trophies, 
consisting,  as  I  afterwards  found,  of  broken  pieces  of  sealing-wax,  shreds 
of  gold  la^  and  fragments  of  church  tapers.  The  confusion  was  too  great 
to  allow  of  our  examining  the  interior  of  the  work.  With  deep  interest 
we  eazed  on  the  scene  before  us — the  burning  city ;  the  masts  of  the 
sunken  vessels  protruding  above  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  the  northern 
ahorci  with  its  countless  forts  and  batteries — and  theui  regauung  our 
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horses,  we  descended  once  more  towards  the  subnrbi  snd  to  the  shore 
of  the  inner  harbour. 

The  tideless  creek  had  something  of  a  stagnant  appearance.  Itnsty- 
anchors  were  scattered  about,  and  cannon-balls  ana  shells  appeared 
beneath  the  water.  The  skeleton  ribs  of  a  few  decayed  boats  hj 
bleaching  on  the  beach,  in  keeping  with  the  general  desolation. 

We  proceeded  out  through  the  onening.of  the  Creek  Battery,  at 
length  med  from  the  "  Drouski/*  and  crossing  the  cracked  «nd  gaping 
ground,  came  to  the  yillas  already  mentioned.  To  one  of  these  was  at- 
tached a  large  vinevard  and  garden.  Our  search  for  grapes  was  repaid 
with  but  inoifFerent  success.  The  spoilers  had  been  dready  busy,  and 
to  the  owners  the  words  of  the  prophet  were  literally  applicable — *•  TTicy 
should  plant  vineyards,  but  not  dnnk  the  wine  thereof.^*  In  the  gard^ 
*  was  an  old  moss-covered  well,  into  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  look. 
Water  was  there  in  abundance.  What  trace  had  we  as  yet  discovered 
of  the  imagined  privations  of  this  garrison  ? 

Through  the  great  ravine  we  now  retraced  our  steps  towards  the 
camp. 

Strangling  parties  of  Frenchmen  were  pressing  onwards  with  the  spoil 
of  the  02^,  consisting  for  the  most  nart  of  articles  of  bulk— <;hairs,  tables, 
and  even  sofas — ^rather  trying  to  their  powers  of  transport.  These  had 
now  become  an  object  of  ambition  to  our  officers,  who  appeared  to  con- 
sider ftimiture  a  not  unnatural  appendage  to  that  new  lease  which, 
according  to  the  sentiment  1  have  already  quoted,  they  had  so  recently 
taken  out  of  their  lives.  like  the  gentlemen  of  England  in  the  song, 
they  had  determined  now  "  to  live  at  home  in  ease  r  and  before  many 
days  had  passed,  there  were  few  tents  in  camp  wUch  did  not  exhibit 
domestic  articles  of  Russian  extraction. 

After  some  bargaining,  my  companion  became  the  owner  of  a  table, 
two  chairs,  the  cushions  of  a  sofa,  and  a  feather  pillow,  for  the  sum  of 
three  pounds — pavment  to  be  made  on  delivery  in  camp.  One  of  these, 
chairs  was  covered  with  a  species  of  tapestry  representmg  the  goddess 
Diana  departing  for  the  chase,  and  in  her  haste  revealing;  a  rather  exten- 
sive view  of  a  leg  in  which  symmetry  was  eomlnned,  m  a  remarkaMe 
degr^,  with  healthy  vigour.  A  few  days  later  I  encountered  the  fellow 
of  this  identical  chair  in  a  hut  at  Balaclava.  It  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  peculiar  charms  of  the  Goddess. 

Evening  was  now  nipidly  closing  in  the  deep  ravine  through  which 
lay  our  homeward  road.  The  overnanging  rocks  in  the  desolate  valley 
assumed  strange  shapes  in  the  twilight.  Our  horses'  hoofs  rang  out 
sharply  in  the  silence ;  and  remembering  the  hour,  the  loneliness  of  the 
place,  and  the  number  of  lawless  individuals  about  in  quest  of  plunder, 
and  with  not  very  delicate  perceptions  of  the  rights  of  property,  I  was 
not  sorry  once  more  to  see  the  twinkling  lights  of  the  tents  on  the 
plateau. 

A  late  dinner  and  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  occurrences  of  this 
eventful  day,  and  of  all  we  had  seen  and  passed  through,  brought  our 
evenine  to  a  close,  and  my  couch  received  a  not  unwelcome  addition  in 
the  sofa  cushions  and  pillow,  the  subject  of  our  bargain  in  **The  Vidley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death," 

That  nothing  might  appear  wantmg  to  the  horrors  of  the  last  hours 
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of  this  memorable  rnege,  thnnder,  stteh  as  I  bad  never  before  heard, 
burst  dnrmg  the  nigbt  in  loud  peals  immediately  over  the  camp,  rolling 
grttndlj  down  to  the  horizon  and  over  the  doomed  city. 

It  aeemed  as  if  the  artillery  of  heaven  had  been  moved  to  prove  how 
feeble^  in  comparison  with  its  terrors,  was  all  that  man  in  his  might 
eonld  do. 


CKAFTIE  n— .BATTUI  mUMk 

Monday,^  Skpt.  10.«-Bfartial  kw  reigned  within  the  town,  which 
ooold  only  now  be  entered  by  a  pass  firom  the  French  head-<{nartcrs* 
We  were  oUiged,  therefore,  to  postpone  our  intended  visit  until  interest 
could  be  made  for  the  requirea  penms ;  and  to  content  ourselves  for 
the  day  wiUi  an  cyamination  oi  the  Karabelnaia  suburb,  and  of  the 
ground  on  the  extreme  right,  the  scene  of  the  Frendi  attack  and  repulse. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  were  riding  over  the  rocky  ground  in  mnt  of 
cur  advanced  trenches* 

FOTty-ei^t  hours  had  passed  since  the  assault,  and  in  the  ditch  af 
the  Redan  a  common  grave  had  been  found  for  the  assailants  and  tiie 
issaikd.     Over  the  ditdi,  thus  filled,  we  passed  easily  into  the  work. 

The  interior  was  a  flat  open  space,  doping  gently  downwards  tommb 
the  Karabdnaia.  Traverses,  composed  of  raiormous  mounds  of  earth, 
ran  parallel  to  the  exterior  faces,  the  intervening  space  being  divided 
by  other  cross  traverses  into  a  number  of  isolated  compartments, 
protected  from  the  effects  of  an  enfilading  fire*  Mantelettes  of  twisted 
rope,  hanging  loosely  from  beams  placed  across  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
defended  the  opening  of  the  embrasures  ftrom  our  Mini6  balls;  and 
beocath  thelevdof  the  work  were  subterranean  diambers  of  vart  extent, 
rendered  bomb-proof  by  masses  of  earth  and  eabions,  supported  by 
lai^  spars.  Guns,  placed  across  the  bottom  of  the  ditdi,  swept  the 
whole  of  the  space  comprised  in  it,  and  small  coehoms,  raised  on  iron 
bars,  looked  ovar  the  top  of  the  parapet,  and  at  this  short  range  threw 
grttBC  and  canister  into  our  advanced  parallds. 

Words  cannot  picture  the  dSbris  of  all  descriptions  which  littered 
and  cumbered  the  area  within.  Shattered  gun-carnaffes,  dismounted 
guns  and  mortars,  huge  portions  of  ships'  masts,  charr^  and  blackened, 
constituted  the  more  serious  impediments  to  locomotion ;  whilst  every 
foot  of  ground  was  strewn  with  shreds  of  clothing,  coils  of  rope,  shot 
and  shdls,  muskets  and  bayonets,  sand-ba^  and  fascines,  iron  tanks, 
nails,  and  jagged  portions  of  hoops,  fomung  the  gabions  which  had 
onoe  endosed  the  embrasures,  or  surmounted  the  pan^ets.  In  every 
dbreetion  large  pits  gaped.  To  add  to  the  conrasion,  the  soldiers 
<m  datj  were  endeavounng  to  dear  out  all  wayfarers,  under  the  terror 
of  an  nnpending  explosion,  whilst  simpers  burrowed  about  in  search  of 
mines,  or  elecmc  wires.  In  utter  despair  I  dismounted,  and  with 
mudbi  trepidation  at  length  succeeded  in  piloting  my  lunrse  tlu*ou|^  these 
shoals. 

Proceeding  down  by  the  open  ground  in  rear,  we  turned  to  the  right, 
and  again  entered  the  Malakoff  at  the  same  spot  as  on  the  preceding 
day. 
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It  was  on  the  same  colossal  scale  as  the  Bedan,  but  crossed  in  all 
directions  by  traverses,  dividing  it  into  mazes  so  intricate  as  to  baffle 
all  attempts  to  carrv  off  any  distinct  idea  of  its  internal  plan.  Already 
the  spirit  of  French  order  prevailed.  Directions  had  been  issued  as  to 
the  particular  points  and  routes  by  which  persons  entering  or  departing 
from  the  work  were  to  turn  or  proceed,  and  sentries  had  been  posted 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  these  rules. 

We  had  seen  enough  of  the  Malakoff.  A  &milv-likeness. pervaded 
all  these  handiworks  of  giants,  and  when  one  haa  been  seen,  a  good 
idea  of  all  was  obtained* 

From  the  Malakoff  hill,  an  nnindosed  common  sloped  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  outer  harbour.  Across  this  deserted  ground  we  now  rode. 
A  few  disconsolate  dogs,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  our  Constan- 
tinople friends,  prowled  about  with  drooping  tails  and  downcast  visage» 
rejecting  all  civilities ;  and  occasionally  a  cat,  whose  domestic  estab- 
lishment had  been  broken  up,  dashed  wildly  off  in  our  front,  scared 
from  its  temporary  shelter  by  our  approach. 

A  path,  wmding  down  a  steep  hill-side,  led  to  a  valley  covered  with 
low  brushwood,  spanned  at  its  lower  end  bv  the  aqueduct,  carried 
across  on  lofty  arches.    This  was  the  ravine  of  the  Careening  bay. 

We  rode  through  this  vallev,  its  only  livins  tenants ;  but  here  and 
there,  half-hidden  in  the  brushwood,  lay  a  solitary  corpse  in  ghastly 
decay,  or  the  skeleton  ribs  of  a  horse  ;  a  sense,  different  from  sight, 
giving  the  first  warning  of  their  vicinity.  Passing  under  the  arches  of 
the  aqueduct,  we  stood  on  the  strand  of  the  Careening  bay.  Even  this 
distant  spot  had  not  escaped  from  our  fire,  which  seemed  to  have 
searched  all  places  and  all  things,^and  to  have  spared  nothing.  Shot 
and  shell  were  lying  in  the  shallow  water  that  nppled  with  the  breeze 
on  the  lonely  shore.  From  the  aqueduct  a  narrow  road  led  to  the  head 
of  the  harbour,  in  the  direction  of  the  Mount  Saponne.  By  this  road 
we  proceeded. 

Beneath  ns  were  the  waters  of  the  bay,  separating  ns  from  the 
northern  shore  which,  in  the  clear  soft  air,  loomed  so  near  that  even 
the  solitary  sentinels  could  be  marked,  as  they  paced  upon  their  beat. 
In  a  small  wooded  glen  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  a  villa  embowered 
in  trees  looked  calm  and  peaceful,  as  if  the  tide  of  war  had  never  swept 
near  it.  Towering  immediately  above  ns  was  a  tall  chalky  cliff,  in 
which  a  number  of  cells  had  been  excavated,  with  the  view  probably  of 
affording  a  protection  from  our  fire  to  the  troops  not  actually  on  duty, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  been  only  recently  deserted.  Fragments 
of  clothing,  muskets,  bayonets,  and  loaves  of  the  ordinary  black  bread 
were  strewn  in  all  of  them,  and  Httered  the  pathway.  The  air  vras  im- 
pregnated with  the  most  sickening  odours.  An  inexpressible  gloom 
brooded  over  the  deserted  remains  of  this  extraordinary  loodity, 
reacting  on  our  spirits.  We  had  not  encountered  a  human  being  ih  our 
progress — ^but  were  these  mysterious  caves  indeed  abandoned  ?  Might . 
there  not,  even  now,  be  those  lurking  within,  who  would  watch  with 
evil  eye  these  intruders  on  their  domains?  Our  very  horses,  whom 
long  habit  had  taught  to  pass  the  dead  with  unconcern,  appeared  to 
feel  the  strange  silence,  contrasting  so  startlingly  with  these  remains  of 
life  and  recent  habitation,  and  beoune  uneasy^  restless,  and  watchful. 
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We  tamed  back.  At  this  moment  a  white  flag  was  run  up  on  one  of 
the  northern  forts,  and  a  large  war-steamer>  which  had  been  getting  up 
steam  for  some  time  before  in  one  of  the  small  creeks  on  the  opposite 
shore,  paddled  rapidly  across  the  bay  towards  the  inner  harbour.  This 
was  the  Vladimir,  despatched,  as  we  afterwards  ascertained,  to  remove 
the  wounded  Russians  who,  in  the  hurry  of  the  retreat,  had  been  left 
in  the  Ejii:abelnaia  hospital. 

Beascendiug  through  the  ravine  of  the  Careening  bay,  we  came  upon 
the  open  slope  in  rear  of  the  Little  Redan.  Here,  for  many  hours,  had 
occurred  a  fierce  struggle  with  varying  fortune — the  French  had,  more 
than  once,  charged  down  this  slope  in  the  heat  of  temporary  success, 
and  had  been  again  and  again  driven  back,  as  fresh  forces  were  brought 
up  against  them.  Over  the  entire  surface  of  this  ground,  detached 
groups  of  the  two  nations  lay  close  in  death  to  each  other,  marking  the 
tide  of  slaughter  as  it  had  ebbed  and  flowed.  Sometimes  two  French- 
men and  two  Russians — again,  a  swarthy  Indigene,  in  his  gaudy 
Eastern  attire,  with  his  colourless  grey-coated  enemy  beside  him.  Here 
were  no  shastly  wounds  of  shot  and  shell,  like  those  hitherto  seen.  A 
series  of  isolated  conflicts  had  occurred ;  fierce  struggles  for  life  with 
the  bayonet  and  the  sword.  Pain  sat  on  their  features — ^hate  yet  loured 
on  their  brows. 

On  the  crown  of  the  hill  stood  a  long  low  building,  emitting  the 
most  horrible  effluvia.  Inside  was  a  pile  of  corpses^  burnt  as  if  by  some 
explosion,  and  rapidly  decomposing. 

We  passed  quickly  onwards  to  the  Little  Redan,  the  scene  of  a  con- 
test unparalleled  in  ferocity  and  in  slaughter.  A  mine  had  been  fired 
in  the  interior  of  the  work,  and  the  huge  pit  formed  by  the  explosion 
offered  a  ready  burial-place,  now  appropriated  to  the  Russian  dead. 
Two  sloping  planks  had  been  laid  down  tne  side  of  this  pit,  over  which 
the  bodies  were  rolled  rapidly  downwards.  In  front  were  unmistakable 
proofs  of  the  terrible  losses  of  the  French.  The  ground  was  covered 
with  the  remnants  of  their  clothing,  and  with  their  arms — muskets, 
bayonets^  swords  were  everywhere  scattered.  Forage-caps  had  been 
collected  together  in  heaps ;  the  regimental  numbers  on  their  fronts 
offering  a  mute  but  most  mournful  commentary  on  the  horrors  of  war. 
Lower  down  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  laid  out  by  sepa- 
rate regiments,  ready  for  interment  Over  eight  hundred  Frenchmen 
lay  dei^  on  this  one  spot  It  was  here  that  the  French  had  brought  up 
their  field  artillery  to  encounter  the  Russian  batteries,  and  had  been 
beaten  back  by  the  fire  of  the  steamers  from  the  Careening  bay. 

*'  I  saw  all  shapes  of  death. 
And  ministered  to  many  o  'er  the  plain. 
While  carnage  in  the  sunbeam's  warmth  did  seethe 
Till  twilight  o'er  the  East  wove  her  serenest  wreath." 

We  hurried  from  this  Aceldama,  sick  with  its  sights  of  slaughter, 
maidng  our  way  homewards  through  the  trenches  of  the  French  right 
attack,  by  the  path  which  had  been  opened  on  the  8th  of  September  to 
give  passage  to  their  field  batteries. 
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CHAPTER  ZII.  AND   LAST. 

TtJBSDAY,  Sept.  1 1«— A  waterspout  had  hurst  over  the  camp  during  the 
night,  testily  most  severelj  the  iiowera  of  endurance  of  even  mj  double 
canvas,  and  inundating  the  less  rortunate  deni2ens  of  single  tents. 

This  day  may  possibly  have  presented  some  faint  type  of  the  miseriea 
of  the  past  winter.  Our  horizon  had  become  very  hmited.  A  dark, 
low  scud  drifted  up  continuously  from  the  £uxine,  relieyed  only  by  in- 
terludes of  heavy  driving  showers,  whilst  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
was  a  surging  sea  of  mud,  binding  with  tenacious  grasp  the  wretched 
stragglers  who  ventured  to  creep  beyond  the  precincts  of  their  tents. 

A  most  unceremonious  mode  of  treatment  prevails  here  as  respects 
the  officers'  horses.  A  squadron  of  eighteen  or  twenty  horses  is  picketted 
immediately  behind  our  camp.  They  are  unsheltered  and  houselesa — 
many  of  them  not  having  even  the  protection  of  a  rug  by  night.  Amply 
supplied  with  a  coarse  description  of  provender,  they  are  indulged  with 
but  scanty  suppHes  of  mixed  mud  and  water,  aud  with  still  scantier 
l^rooming.  Yet  under  such  adverse  circumstances  they  look  weO^  are 
m  good  condition,  and  do  a  perfectly  astonishing  amount  of  work. 

Animals  of  all  descriptions,  tended  by  men  of  all  nations,  perform 
the  services  of  our  land  transport. 

Not  far  from  mj  tent  is  an  encampment  of  dromedaries — a  iamtty 
party  consisting  of  the  fkther,  mother,  and  their  only  child.  They  are 
Indi^^nes.  The  heads  of  the  family,  found  roaming  through  the  neigh- 
bounng  ravines,  were  with  some  difficulty  captured  by  the  Sappers,  and 
during  the  entire  of  the  ensuing  winter  rendered  good  service  m  bring* 
ing  up  supplies  to  the  front.  In  process  of  time  the  lady  was  confined, 
and  a  young  stranger,  with  a  double  hump,  made  his  appearance.  It 
was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  son-and-heir  trotting  gEiily  down  to 
Balaclava,  by  the  side  of  his  heavily-laden  parents — sharing  not  their 
burthens,  and  possibly,  hke  many  other  voung  gentlemen  of  moden^ 
times,  despisii^t  the  k>w  occupations  to  which  his  forefathers  had  been 
brought  up.  The  diild  thus  bom  to  them  was  broi^ht  home  by  the 
Sapper^,  on  the  final  evacuation  of  the  Crimea,  and  has  been  since 
looged  in  the  refuge  for  the  destitute  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  12.— -The  Russian  war-steamers  had  survived 
the  night  of  the  8th.  Great  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  admirals  lest  the 
Vladimir  should  e£Eect  her  escape  by  ifunning  the  gauntlet  through  our 
ships  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  the  fleet  had  been  disposed  out- 
side the  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  frustrate  such  an  attempt  if  made. 

To  insure  the  destruction  of  these  steamers,  orders  had  beea  issued  bj 
the  commanding  Engineer  §oar  the  eenstroction  of  a  new  battery  near 
the  site  of  Fort  Paul.  The  precanCion  was  unoeoessny.  The  entire  <^ 
the  steameiB,  the  last  and  most  formidable  relic  of  the  boasted  Black  Sea 
fleet,  were  destroyed  in  the  night  by  the  hands  of  their  own  masters. 

From  the  Engineer  officer  in  command  of  the  working  party  ^n- 
ployed  on  this  battery,  I  beard  the  partieokura  attending  the  fiute  of  tlwse 
Teasels. 

The  night  was  dark,  and  about  10  o*dod(,  when  hard  at  work,  the 
noise  of  a  hirge  steamer  was  heard  paddlii^  slowly  o^er  towards  thorn. 
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Slie  approiched  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore  where  the  men  were 
working,  and  remained  stationary  there  for  some  minutes,  apparently  in 
observation  of  the  operations.  The  feelings  of  the  party,  as  they  lay 
stretched  upon  tlie  ground,  in  momentary  expectation  of  receiving  the 
broadside  of  the  Vladimir  at  that  range,  were  not  very  agreeable.  But 
no  shot  was  fired«  She  departed  as  she  came,  in  silence ;  steaming 
back  to  hei  former  position.  Half-an-hour  later,  the  north  shore  and 
the  waters  of  the  harbour  were  lit  up  by  the  flames  from  the  ships,  and 
in  the  morning  the  last  vestige  of  the  Russian  fleet  had  disappeared. 

A  young  French  officer  of  the  Chasseurs  d'  Airique,  aid-de-camp  to 
Geaoeral  de  Salles,  rode  over  to  our  camp  this  morning  to  visit  one  of  our 
par^,  %  whom  he  was  nearly  related. 

If  the  retrospect  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  startling  in  individual 
fife,  not  less  strange  are  the  changes  which  it  exhibits  in  the  life  of  nations. 
Twenty-flve  years  back,  the  name  of  Polignac  resounded  throughout 
Europe,  heralding  the  iiill  of  its  most  ancient  monarchy.  How  faint  the 
echo  that  name  awoke  to-day,  when  the  young  Chasseur  d'  Afrique  was 
introduced  as  the  son  of  the  Minister  of  the  last  of  the  elder  Bourbons. 
Dynasties  have  since  then  ruled,  and  passed  away.  The  supplanter  has 
himself  been  supplanted — and  the  son  of  the  prisoner  of  Ham  now 
serves  under  the  Third  Napoleon,  a  captive  once  himself  within  those 
walls. 

I  have  already,  wHh  the  solemnity  due  to  so  important  a  subject,  dis- 
cussed the  gastronomic  arrangements  of  our  English  messes,  but  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  penetrating  into  the  mysteries  of  French  private 
life  in  camp.  One  of  my  companions  was  in  this  respect  more  fortu- 
nate and  as  it  involves  no  breach  of  confidence  I  will,  having  duly  ob- 
tained  his  permission,  give  the  leading  features  of  a  (iefeuner  d  la /ours 
ckeite  in  tae  French  camp. 

The  venue,  as  the  lawyers  barbarously  term  it,  was  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Greneral  de  SaUes,  in  a  large  mess^tent  adjoining  the  General's  hut. 
The  party  consisted  of  four  or  five  officers  of  the  Chasseurs  d'  Afrique, 
in  addition  to  Monsieur  de  Polignac  and  his  Ei^Ush  relative.  The 
Ediiqpian  cannot  diange  his  skin — ^nor  the  Frenchman  his  habits.  The 
**  dejeuner  "  would  have  done  honour  to  the  **  Maison  Doree."  '*  Co-* 
tdettes^  filet  de  beeu^  poulet  r6ti,  pommes  de  terre  fritea^"  and  stewed 
pnmpkin,  were  washed  down  by  claret  and  retained  in  subjection  by  a 
^^chasse."  The  only  record  preserved  of  the  conversation  was  the 
naive  avowal  by  an  apoplectic-looking  French  officer  of  his  strong  at- 
tachment to  ''  Engelish  Sheery." 

To  those  who  have  followed  this  episode  so  far,  and  who  feel  an 
mterest  in  the  honour  of  the  BritidbL  name,  it  may  perhi^s  not  be  un- 
interesting to  learn  that  this  hospitality  was  afterwards  returned  by  a 
''dkier  an  naturel"  in  the  British  camp,  and  that  Monsieur  le  Lieu* 
taMmt  de  Polignao  proved  himself  not  unworthy  of  his  maternal  Saxon 
descent,  by  testifying  the  most  unqualified  admiration  of  that  national 
ddicacy  bearing  the  homely  name  of  a  r^y-paly  pudding,  fashioned  by 
the  hands  of  a  galluit  Captain  of  the  39th  Regiment. 

We  proceeded  to  Balacmva  in  the  afternoon,  to  make  arrangements 
for  our  dejparture.  The  ^*  Ahna'*  was  to  sail  for  Constantinople  on  the 
Saturday  following,  and  from  Gaptra  Heathi  the  saperintendent  of  tbe 
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transport  department,  we  receiyed  the  necessary  order  for  a  Groremment 
passage  in  her. 

As  we  neared  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  our  homeward  way,  we 
diverged  to  the  right,  to  include  within  our  ride  the  outer  line  of  the 
position  held  by  the  allied  armies.  Our  course  lay  along  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Balaclava.  The  valley  of  the  Tcher- 
naya  gradually  opened  to  our  view  as  we  advanced,  and  turning  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  we  came  to  a  large  earthwork  held  by  the  French. 
Immediately  above  this  work,  on  a  point  commanding  the  whole  country 
around,  a  decorated  altar  was  being  erected  by  the  French,  where,  on 
the  following  Sunday,  high-mass  was  to  be  celebrated  in  presence  of 
their  whole  army,  as  a  thank-offering  for,  and  in  acknowledgKient  of, 
their  success.  Rising  abruptly  in  our  front  were  the  rugged  heights 
still  held  by  the  enemy,  separated  from  us  by  the  valley  through 
which  flowed  the  slu^sh  Tchemaya.  Before  us  were  the  mysterious 
caves  —the  homes  and  the  sepulchres  of  long-forgotten  nations. 

The  day  was  far  spent — yet  how  beautiful  in  its  decUne.  The  sun  had 
just  dipped  into  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea — his  last  rays  yet  lingering 
on  the  mountain  tops,  pressed  in  their  flight  by  the  advancing  shadows, 
now  stealing  upwards  from  the  valleys  beneath — 

*'  Not  the  faintest  breath 
Steals  o'er  the  unruffled  deep ;  the  clouds  of  eve 
Keflect  unmoved  the  lingering  beam  of  day. 
And  Vesper's  image  on  the  Western  main 
Is  beautifully  still." 

We  stood  on  the  field  of  Inkermann !  Immediately  below  was  the  site 
of  the  two-gun  battery — overhanging  us  on  the  left,  the  steep  from 
whose  summit  the  thunder  of  the  Russian  artillery  opened — at  our  feet, 
the  ravine  up  which  stole  the  grey-coated  columns  on  that  fatal  morning. 

The  field  of  Inkermann ! — the  same,  and  yet  how  chaoged  ! 

How  changed,  as  seen  in  the  last  rays  of  this  glorious  sunset,  from 
the  wan,  misty  light  of  that  November  morn  ;  how  chanffed  from  that 
day  of  doubt,  and  gloom,  and  despondency,  as  now  beheld  in  the  con- 
summation of  the  triumph  which  so  few  would  then  have  been  bold 
enough  to  predict.  Around  and  beneath  us  were  the  graves  of  those 
gallant  spirits  whose  struggles,  on  that  bloody  day,  prepared  the  harvest 
which  it  was  not  permitted  them  to  gather  in. 

We  wandered  down  the  ravine,  and  lingered  there  till  the  grovnng 
duskness  warned  us  to  depart. 

A  strange  superstitious  feeling  stole  over  me  as  we  stood  alone  in 
that  deserted  glen — no  rock  or  bush  but  spoke  all  eloquently  of  deeds  of 
daring  and  of  death.  If  it  were  indeed  permitted  to  the  departed  to 
visit  the  scenes  of  earth,  as  some  have  loved  to  dream,  might  we  not 
believe  that  here,  over  the  field  of  their  glory,  now  hovered  the  spirits 
of  those  gallant  dead  ? 

Again  we  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  One  more  look  aroond. 
Even  now  fron\  forth  those  caves  glimmer  the  Russian  watch-fires. 

A  long  and  iMt  farewell  I 

We  turned  ourliorses'  heads  towards  the  camp,  and,  ere  we  arrived, 
the  young  moon  hct^rte^n  and  lit  our  homeward  road. 
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To  the  flowers  of  the  garden  there  came  a  voice. 
That  said  to  the  souls  of  the  fairest — "  Rejoice, 
For  a  Spirit  is  hitherward  moving  o'er  earth. 
In  search  of  the  blossom  whose  beauty  and  worth 
He  shall  deem  have  ordained  it  with  honour  to  prove 
Unto  man  new-existent  the  fulness  of  Love. 


*  Whichever  his  sympath/s  skill  shall  choose, 
Mortality's  essence  therewith  to  infuse. 
With  life  everlastingly-quickened  sball  Uve 
In  Ucence  henceforward  accorded  to  give. 
By  expression  of  action,  interpreting  scope 
To  each  still  silent  impulse  of  thought,  feeling,  hope.' 


To  the  core  of  each  petal  the  flowers  were  stirred. 
As  the  breath  of  that  whispering  voice  they  heard ; 
And  each,  as  the  several  strength  they  felt 
Of  the  faculties  unto  their  natures  dealt. 
With  hoping  or  fearful  expectancy  strove 
To  apportion  its  claim  so  to  symbolize  Love. 


The  passionate  ardour  that  poured  its  flood 
Through  the  dappled  camatiou's  hectic  blood — 
The  languor  that  piningly  sickened  to  death. 
Exhaling  its  sigh  in  the  hyacinth's  breath — 
With  muteness  of  rapturous  agony  sought 
Rehef  from  the  longing  wherewith  they  were  fraught. 


The  tender  desire  of  the  jessamine  spray 
Its  vagueness  of  yearning  at  rest  to  lay — 
The  myrtle  in  evergreen  constancy's  youth 
Enduringly  biding,  undying  in  truth — 
With  clinging  devotion,  and  faithful  regard. 
Awaited  the  word  of  that  Spirit's  award. 
VOL.  I.  2d 
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But  apart  in  a  stilly  secluded  spot, 
UnimploriDg,  nnshunning  their  possible  lot. 
Or  prizing  it  solely  as  yielding  to  each 
Fuller  freedom  a  pre-ordained  purpose  to  reach. 
Whose  avowal  they  feared  or  disdained  to  disclose. 
Grew  together  the  violet,  lily,  and  rose. 


The  heart  of  the  violet  heard — "  He  is  nigh ; 
In  the  path  that  he  treadeth  oh !  let  me  hut  lie, 
For  the  light  of  his  coming  hath  been  my  sun, 
For  the  thought  of  the  blessing  that  here  is  won 
In  the  Spring  of  his  presence  so  long  delayed, 
Through  SoUtude's  winter  my  life  hath  made. 

VIIL 

A  low-lying  blossom  his  foot  may  spurn — 
I  give  him  my  being,  I  claim  not  return  ; 
The  colour  that  tints  me  his  eye  may  scorn— 
I  aim  not  at  heaven,  in  his  heart  to  be  worn  ; 
I  seek  not  to  stay  him  as  passeth  he  by — 
Enough  that  I  look  on  him  once,  and  die." 


n 


The  lily  in  royalty's  conscious  pride 

Thus  mused — "  Unto  Love  were  my  nature  allied, 

I  would  glory  in  conquering  perils  that  barred 

Its  ambitious  ascent ;  in  the  lofty  reward 

Of  an  equal  and  answering  love  would  I  bless 

The  disdosure  of  promise,  the  pledge  of  success. 


'  Wherever  a  jewel's  adornment  were  known, 
I  would  seek  out  that  treasure,  and  make  it  mine  own. 
That  the  sum  of  their  worth  at  her  feet  I  might  lay. 
For  whose  sake  they  were  won,  that  to  her  I  might  say, 
'  All  the  riches  of  earth  I  would  thus  to  thee  bring — 
That  as  queen  I  might  crown  thee,  I  sought  to  be  king/  ^ 


The  rose,  in  the  sunniest  central  plot, 
Beceiving  that  summons,  gave  heed  to  it  not } 
For  the  soul  of  its  longing  had  floated  away. 
From  the  glaring  regard  of  the  sun-saddened  day. 
And  the  suenoe  that  lay  like  a  cloud  on  its  light. 
To  the  nightingale  music  that  came  with  the  nighty 
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In  a  cadence  of  melody  falling  to  earth 
From  the  ever-invisible  home  of  its  birth. 
So  fining  the  ear  with  the  ravishing  strain 
Of  an  ecstasy  keenly  akin  unto  pain. 
So  thrillinglj  cleavmg  the  heart  with  its  tone» 
That  the  world  was  ^rgotten  to  hear  it  alone ; 


And  the  circle  of  thought  to  one  centre  drew^ 
That  wandering  music  o'er  earth  to  pursue  ; 
To  arise  at  its  bidding,  obeying  that  sound, 
Ever  sought,  ever  followed,  ay,  ever  unlbuiid. 
To  be  true  to  its  guidance,  to  move  as  it  led— 
All  attraction  beside  it  aceouoting  as  dead — 


tJoto  one  who  had  listened  was  thenceforth  all 

That  existence  deservedly  life  could  call. 

"  That  power  here  as  mine  "  felt  the  rose,  "  but  to  prove — 

Whither  willeth  that  hidden  enchanter  to  move — 

All  unheeded  were  aught  that  in  language  hath  name, 

At  my  portion,  though  nameless,  that  gain  could  I  claim." 


The  Spirit  that  questioned  with  Sympathy's  power 
Its  answer  had  won  from  the  heart  of  each  flower*- 
The  hope  of  the  lily,  the  violet's  thought. 
The  rose's  accension  of  feeling  it  wrought, 
Interblended  and  perfected,  fused  to  one  whole. 
In  the  body  of  Love  to  be  breathed  as  its  soul. 


In  lowliness  glorying,  proud  to  be  nought ; 
O'er  a  spell  having  power,  to  whose  service  is  brought 
Every  earth-heaving  gnome,  every  sylph  of  high  air ; 
Hearing  strains  of  whose  music  none  else  are  aware. 
For  whose  sake  all  that  others  hold  dear  would  it  give  ; 
Yet  among  us  it  liveth — ^it  ever  shall  live. 


They  vet  who  behold  but  the  body  arraign 
The  discordance  of  acts  inconsistent  and  vain. 
Where  he  who  with  insight  of  vision  hath  dwelt 
Upon  unity's  spirit,  its  presence  hath  felt 
In  a  triple  communion  of  beauty  that  shows 
The  soul  of  the  violet,  lily,  and  rose. 
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A  WEEK  bad  passed  withoat  mj  meeting  her  in  the  park ;  the  ball-room 
knew  her  no  more  ;  the  scenes  of  life  she  hitherto  had  beautified  were 
desolate.  I  flew  to  Baker-street ;  the  closed  shutters  of  her  boose  em- 
boldened  me  to  address  the  knocker.  I  might  as  well  have  confined  mj 
enquiries  to  its  lion-bead ;  it  could  baye  given  me  to  understand  fully  as 
much  as  I  collected  from  the  deaf  and  drawled  female  who,  opening  a 
communication  with  me  from  the  area,  intimated  that  the  family  had 
left  town,  but  vouchsafed  to  mj  further  question  of  "Where  had  they 
gone  ?"  no  answer  beyond  a  puzzled  stare  at  the  stupidity  of  any  one  to 
whom  the  formula  of  ''  out  of  town"  failed  to  convey  all  possible  infor- 
mation. Captain  Amyas  Fitz-Ursula,  too,  I  missed  at  the  same  time 
from  his  accustomed  haunts.  Whither  he  bad  gone  I  could  not  learn ; 
whether  Emily  knew  more  of  his  whereabouts,  I  dreaded  to  ask  myself. 
'*  Lorenzo,"  I  cried  at  length,  "  Lorenzo,  be  a  man.  She  never  cared 
for  you — ^you  were  a  fool  to  think  it  possible ;  forget  the  false  one 
— basn*t  she  proved  false  the  hopes  you  lived  on  for  the  last  four 
months  ?  Forgotten  she  shall  be ;"  and  that  magnanimous  resolution 
taken,  I  awoke  to  the  fact  that  London  was  insufferable,  the  so- 
ciety of  my  friends  unendurable,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  but 
cells  of  one  vast  prison-house.  To  distant  lands  and  foreign  climes, 
away !  1  resolved  to  cross  the  channel,  take  the  first  railway  that  offered, 
and  on— on — on,  rush  aimless  through  the  universe. 

Oh  Lord  !  oh  Lord !  Dover  to  Cfuais  in  ninety  minutes.  May  the 
directors  who  penned  that  advertisement  have  their  tooth-drawing 
seconds  measured  by  the  same  watch.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
three  full  hours,  and  at  it  still.  Oh  Lord !  oh  Lord !  It  luckily 
was  night,  and  so  far  a  comfort  to  think  that  no  one  was  witness  of  my 
humiliation.  Foremost  among  the  phases  of  sea-suffering  are  those  of 
active  agony,  that  almost  succeeds  in  eliciting  sympathy,  and  total  col- 
lapse that  ues  insensible  to  ridicule  ;  but  there  is  an  intermediate  stage 
at  which*I  generally  remain,  more  characterless  and  contemptible  than 
either.  Wholly  conscious,  but  powerless,  I  sit  on  deck,  prostrated  to 
the  point  of  being  perfectly  ridiculous,  but  retaining  sufficient  intel- 
ligence to  be  fully  aware  of  my  position ;  I,  therefore,  choose  night  as 
olten  as  possible  for  the  performance  of  aquatic  penance,  the  better  to 
conceal  its  unavoidable  results.  "  Please  to  pay  the  passage-fare,  sir.** 
Why  on  earth  or  sea  couldn't  they  wait  till  we  got  in,  or  ask  for  it  before 
we  started?  I  was  forced  to  rouse  myself,  and  set  about  extracting  a 
soverei^  from  my  waistcoat  pocket.  "  I  say,  Bill,"  cried  one  of  the 
tarpauhn-covered  couple  who  were  dispensing  tickets,  to  his  comrade, 
"  1  can't  make  nothing  of  this  here  gent  ;'*  and  looking  up,  I  saw  him 
bending  over  a  passenger  lying  at  full  length  on  the  deck,  too  far  ffone 
to  do  more  than  give  a  faint  groan  in  answer  to  the  various  appeals  of 
the  sailor  who,  moving  the  lanthorn  he  carried  back  and  forwards  before 
the  unhappy  victim's  eyes,  continued  to  repeat — **  I  say,  sir,  Onlay — 
payez— eight  shillings.    Blowed  if  I  don't  think  he's  deaf  or  dead.*^ 
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**  Can't  yon  leave  the  gentleman  alone/'  I  cried,  with  as  much  energy 
as  I  could  master ;  "  don't  you  see  he*s  too  ill  to  stir." 

**  But  what  about  the  passage-money,  sir?"  answered  the  steward. 
^  '*  Oh,  take  it  out  of  the  sovereign  I've  given  you,  and  let  me  have  hit 
ticket.  Ill  get  the  money  back  from  him  when  we  come  into  harbour. 
Unfeeling  savages,"  I  muttered,  as  they  took  me  at  my  word,  and  pro; 
ceeded  on  to  question  others.  The  gentleman  on  the  deck  turned  up 
his  eyes  to  me  with  an  attempted  expression  of  gratitude,  and  I,  collaps- 
ing under  the  collar  of  my  cloak,  began  to  meditate  whether  it  was 
possible  ever  so  far  to  overcome  physical  impediments  as  to  enable  me 
to  qualify  myself  for  the  place  of  packet-steward.  Could  a  vocation  be 
imagined  more  congenial  to  mv  present  state  of  isolated  enmity  against 
the  world  ?  Talk  of  a  turnpike-man ! — what  was  he  in  comparison  ?— 
a  mere  twopenny  pettifogger,  unversed  in  the  niceties  of  inquisi- 
torial torture;  but  the  packet-steward — oh!  imagine  that  helpless 
sufferer  at  my  feet  to  be  Fitz-Ursula,  and  me  standing  over  him^ 
armed  with  check-book  and  pencil— wouldn't  I  pay  him  off — wouldn't 
I  make  him  repeat  his  name  half-a-dozen  times  before  I  wrote 
it  down,  and  then  give  him  His  change  in  sixpences,  counted  one 
by  one  into  his  hand ;  wouldn't  I  wait  till  he  had  buttoned  up  his 
coat  and  sunk  back  with  a  sroan,  before  addressing  him  with  '*  Please 
remember  the  steward,  sir,  so  that  he  might  have  to  go  through 
it  all  again.  Would'nt  I — what  further  I  might  have  imagined  I 
know  not,  for  at  that  moment,  my  brain  refusing  to  take  cognizance  of 
anything  but  its  own  misery,  I  subsided  into  a  state  of  imbecile  endurance 
that  continued  till  we  entered  Calais  harbour. 

''Allow  me,  sir,  in  thanking  yon  for  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  your 
consideration,  to  discharge  the  pecuniary  part  of  my  obliffation,  and  to 
assore  you  of  my  continuing  for  the  remainder  your  faithful  debtor." 

I  tnnied  round,  and  at  my  elbow  was  the  foreign  gentleman,  whom 
the  calm  of  land-locked  water  had  restored  to  his  perpendicular. 

*'  If  in  your  Continental  travels,"  he  continued,  with  a  foreign  accent, 
hot  in  peifectly  good  English,  ''any  chance  should  bring  you  to  Frank- 
fort, let  me  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  of  thanking  you  in  my  native 
town."  He  offered  me  his  card,  which  I  returned  in  kind  ;  and,  after 
dancinff  at  the  name  and  address,  "Gustav  Steinitz,  Avocat,  129, 
Nene  Mainzer  Strasse,"  lost  sight  of  my  new-made  acquaintance  in  the 
ardour  of  the  luggage-chase. 

The  Brussels  train  happening  to  be  the  first  that  was  to  start,  by  it 
I  determined  to  leave  Calais.  Close-packed  and  dusted,  we  arrived,  a 
motley  crew  of  English,  French  and  Belgians,  at  our  destination,  where 
I  sought  by  the  restorative  resources  of  the  Hotel  Belle-Vue,  to  efface 
the  traces  of  the  prerious  twelve  hours'  travel.  After  dinner,  the 
visitors*  book  was,  as  usual,  brought  in  for  me  to  write  down  my  name, 
before  doing  which,  I  scanned  over  the  record  of  those  who  had  re- 
cently entered  an  appearance  on  its  pages.  Good  heavens !  What  was 
thb  that  met  my  eye?    Let  me  look  again — 
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It  was  they;  there  could  be  no  mistake.  Emily,  her  aunt,  her 
respected  father ;  from  England,  whither  bound  didn't  appear.  Lower 
down  than  the  above,  in  sprawling,  shaky  characters,  was  traced  the 
sign-manual  of  **  Amyas  Fitz-Ursula,  Militaire,"  also  from  England  ; 
also,  as  well  as  they,  silent  on  the  subject  of  destination.  I  summoned 
the  waiter  and  questioned  him  ;  but  it  was  a  week  ago.  Travellers 
passed,  and  made  no  sign  on  that  man's  memory.  The  individualities 
of  manly  dignity,  of  female  loveliness,  were  alike  merged  by  him  in  the 
abstraction  of  numbered  apartments.  "Lorenzo  O'Coolaghan,  from 
nowhere  to  anywhere,"  I  inscribed  with  cynic  bitterness,  and  sought 
my  solitary  den  **  au  cinquieme,'* 

The  following  morning  as  I  thought  over  the  accident  that 
had  guided  me  on  the  track  of  Emily's  steps,  I  felt  that  the  intended 
aimless  character  of  mj  wandering  was  no  longer  possible.  The 
clue  thus  lighted  on,  must  be  followed  up,  and  even  if  I  never  spoke 
to  her  again,  it  would  be  a  melancholy  gratification  to  me  to  trace 
her — ay,  through  the  world.  "Up  the  Rhine"  would  have  been 
the  more  rational  way  of  expressing  njyself,  but  the  sincerity  of  feeline 
swelled  my  thoughts,  ^nd  gave  to  my  language  a  tone  of  inflated 
grandeur. 

By  the  usual  tourist  stages,  Cologne,  Bonn,  Coblentz,  I  made  my 
way  to  the  region  of  water-drinking  and  rouge-et-noir,  whereof  Ems, 
Wiesbaden,  and  Homburgare  the  little  capitals.  Hitherto  I  had  heard 
notliiuK  of  the  party,  nor  had  I,  since  leaving  Brussels,  seen  then- 
names  m  any  of  the  hotel  "  Stranger-Books."  To  be  sure,  they  might 
have  gone  to  different  hotels  from  those  at  which  I  stopped  ;  but  in 
any  case,  I  felt  certain  that  I  should  learn  something  of  their  move- 
ments before  long,  as  they  must  have  stayed  for  a  day  or  two  at  least 
at  one  or  other  of  the  **  Brunnen  ;*'  and  by  searching  the  daily  Ksts  of 
visitors  published  at  each  of  these  watering-places,  I  should  be  able  to 
make  sure  of  whether  I  was  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  It  was  the 
height  of  the  season  when  I  arrived  at  Homburg,  and  all  the  hotels 
seemed  to  be  suffering  under  a  simultaneous  plethora.  The  **  Quatre 
Saisons  "  had,  at  the  moment,  on  hand,  the  business  of  four  seasons 
condensed  into  one ;  the  "  Golden  Adler's  "  power  of  aurificating  itself 
with  the  spoil  of  travellers,  had  reached  its  limit ;  the  very  "Rossie's'* 
capabilities  of  absorption  were  stayed;  despairingly,  I  sought  the 
**  Angleterre" — the  painted  flag  of  freedom  decorated  its  door  posts ; 
I  entered,  and  was  told  that  I  was  free  to  depart  at  once ;  full,  full,  up 
to  the  attics,  And  beds  in  every  salon.  This  time  though,  I  was  not  to 
be  so  easily  repulsed ;  as  the  prospect  of  accommodation  diminished, 
the  determination  to  make  a  vigorous  stand  at  the  last  house  of  refuge 
waxed  stronger  within  me.  The  moment  had  arrived ;  if  I  left  the 
"  Angleterre,"  my  final  chance  of  a  bed  was  lost,  and  nothing  remained 
for  me  but  to  make  a  bid  for  a  shake-down  under  the  roulette-board, 
or  endeavour  to  become  the  tenant  of  a  spare  railway-carriage  for  the 
night.  I  deposited  my  luggage  in  the  hall,  in  spite  of  the  protestations 
of  the  landlord,  who  had  come  to  add  his  assurances  td  those  of  the 

r^rter,  that  a  room  was  not  to  be  had,  and,  taking  a  seat,  I  vowed  that 
wouldn't  stir  from  the  place  till  some  one  had  departed,  and  so  made 
the  accommodation  of  a  bed  disposable. 
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"  But,  Monsiefir/'  remonstrated  the  landlord,  "  I  assure  you  tbat  we 
iMTe  already  turned  away  a  dozen  appHcants  this  morning.'' 

''l%en  m  save  you  from  the  ill-luck  of  making  the  number  thirteen/' 
I  replied,  with  a  voice  of  isalm  determination. 

'*  I  knew  of  no  one  that  is  goins  away,"  he  rejoined,  **  and  Monsiear 
can't  remain  in  the  hall  all  night. 

"  All  night  and  to-morrow,  if  necessary,"  I  answered.  **  Don't  tell 
me  about  no  one  going  away.  People  are  always  on  the  more  at  these 
plaees.  No  more  certain  pyrometer  of  brisk  circulation  than  trente-ei-Hn. 
Here  I  stay."  And  turning  away  from  his  renewed  declarations  that 
the  thing  was  impossible,  I  began  to  examine,  with  an  air  of  interest, 
tiie  bell  apparatus  over  my  head,  where  little  doors  were  dropping  open« 
and  giving  to  view  the  numbere  of  the  rooms  whose  occupants  had  rung. 
I  hadn't  been  thus  engaged  above  two  minutes  when  into  the  hall  hurri^ 
a  messenger,  whose  uniform  showed  him  to  be  some  sort  of  railwayofficial. 

**By  tdegraph,  to  be  delivered  immediately — Herr  Hermann  Wurtz — 
a  receipt  required,"  were  his  words,  as  he  delivered  a  note  to  the  porter. 

"Wurtz,  Numero99." 

The  porter  summoned  a  waiter  and  despatched  him  up  stairs.  Pre- 
sently back  he  came,  flying  downwards. 

"  No.  99's  receipt " — he  handed  it  to  the  messenger — "  and  wants  his 
bin  immediately,"  he  continued  to  the  head-waiter,  who  had  come  to 
take  his  turn  of  staring  at  me ;  '*  intends  to  leave  by  the  first  train  for 
Frankfort." 

"  Hurrah !"  I  shouted.  "  I  knew  something  would  turn  up.  Here's 
a  room  at  last." 

'^Well,  certainly.  Monsieur's  good  fortune  has  not  deserted  him," 
said  the  landlord,  re-appearing,  smiling  and  acquiescent.  ''  The  firet 
train  starts  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  as  soon  as  the  room  is  vacant 
it  is  at  your  disposal." 

h  Clatter,  bang,  tumble  down  staira,  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes,  came 
ex-99,  swingmg  a  carpet-bag  in  each  hand,  and  kicking  a  hat-box  before 
him. 

''  Bailway  omnibus  f  he  shouted,  on  coming  in  view  of  the  hall. 

**  €k>ne  ten  minutes  ago,"  answered  the  bowing  landlord.  *'  Johann, 
take  up  this  gentleman's  luggage ;"  and,  following  my  portmanteau  up 
staira  with  the  independence  of  a  room  proprietor,  I  left  my  predecessor 
to  recover  his  temper  at  finding  himself  late,  and  to  pass  the  time  as  best 
he  could  till  the  aflemoon  train,  with  permission  to  leave  his  luggage  in 
the  hall  till  then. 

Hastily  making  myself  presentable,  I  hurried  to  the  Cursaal  to  take  a 
first  reoonnoitering  look  at  its  frequenters,  on  the  chance  of  some  of 
Emily's  party  being  there  to  be  found. 

Back  and  forwards,  through  the  shifting  groups  of  gay  promenadera 
that  crowded  the  walks,  I  passed  again  and  again,  looking  vainly  for 
some  face  that  I  might  recognize.  Finding  my  search  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, I  entered  the  rooms  to  see  if  there  I  should  meet  with  better 
fortune.  It  was  the  high  noon  of  play,  and  round  every  table  was  a 
dense  mass  of  lookere-on  and  sharers  in  the  game,  that,  preventing  an 
outsider  Hke  myself  from  seeing  much,  allowed  me  only  to  hear  the 
monotonous  chant  of  the  roif^e-e ^-notr  dealer,  as  he  contmued  to  drone 
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out "  Boy^e  gagne  tt  eotdeur^**  or  "  Bougeperd,  eouleur  gagne**  and  the 
chink  of  the  money  raked  in  or  paid  ont  by  the  cronpiers.  I  was  taming 
awaj,  with  the  feeUng  that  it  would  be  useless  to  prosecute  my  search  in 
that  direction,  when  a  voice,  the  accent  of  which  proclaimed  a  cotmtry- 
man,  and  whose  tone  struck  upon  mj  ear  with  a  familiar  sound,  arrested 
me  as  it  arose  in  apparent  altercation  with  the  guardian  of  the  nioiiej« 
box.     **  Je  vous  troublerai  pour  vang  frong."     Not  a  doubt  about  it, 
I'd  heard  that  Toice  before.    With  difficulty  I  made  my  way  throogli 
the  crowd,  and  there,  slightly  depressed  in  magnificence  of  hauteiir 
through  the  consciousness  of  lieing  among  strangers,  but  boldly  British 
in  the  assertion  of  his  rights,  stocKl  my  possible  rival,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  that  night  when  I  lefl  him  flying  round  in  the  waltz  with 
Emily — Captain  Amyas  Fitz-Ursula.  A  napoleon  staked  by  him  on  the 
winnmg  cards  remained  still  unpaid,  and  stoutly  did  he  stop  the  game 
till  his  demands  were  satbfied.    At  his  elbow  was  standing  a  man 
whose  face  I  also  thought  I  recollected,  but  it  was  a  moment  or  two 
before  I  could  bring  to  my  mind  that  he  was  the  Herr  Hermann  Worts 
of  99,  whose  hurry  to  catch  the  train  and  rage  at  losing  it  seemed,  when 
I  left  him  in  the  hall  of  the  Angleterre,  imminently  provocative  of  apo- 
plexy.   He  was  evidently  whiling  away  the  time  till  the  departure  of 
the  next  train,  in  dalliance  with  (^e  charms  of  the  rouge^t-noir  taUe ; 
and  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  excitement  of  the  game,  or  that  it  was 
merely  the  natural  expression  of  his  countenance,  I  thought  that  a  more 
hang-d(^  specimen  of  low  cunning  I  had  never  seen.    The  croupier  wu 
certain  that  he  had  already  paid  the  money,  and  suggested  that  as  the 
piece  he  had  thrown  across  the  table  might  have  fallen  close  to  the  hand 
of  the  gentleman  with  the  crimson  and  yellow  handkerchief,  t.e..  Warts, 
the  latter,  whom  he  designated  as  Fitz-Ursula's  friend,  bad,  perhaps, 
taken  it  in  mistake  for  a  napoleon  of  his  own.     Captain  Amyas'  face, 
at  hearing  his  neighbour  indicated  as  his  friend,  was  a  study.     Herr 
Hermann,  grinuinff  deprecatingly,  vowed  that  no  mistake  could  have 
occurred,  as  he  had  only  taken  up  the  money  that  covered  a  stake  of  his 
own  played  on  the  same  cards ;  and  the  croupier,  to  lose  no  time  in 
altercation,  paid  the  napoleon  and  continued  the  game.     Nobody;  it 
seemed,  had  seen  Wurtz  stake  the  sum  he  said  he  had  down  ;  and  Fits- 
Ursula,  apparently  disgusted  with  the  presumed  partnership  attributed 
to  him,  gathered  up  his  gold  and  left  the  table. 

"  How  d'ye  do,  Captain  Fiu-Ursula  V*  I  accosted  him,  as  soon  as  I 
got  within  speaking  distance,  determined  not  to  lose  this  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  something  of  the  Dobbins  family. 

•'  Ah !  Coalagain,  my  good  fellow,  is  that  you  ?  Up  the  Rhine,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Dev'lish  hot,  isn't  it,  eh  ?  Know  many  people 
here?" 

"As  I've  only  just  arrived,  I  can't  say  whether  I  shall  find  many 
friends  or  not.  Some  I  presume  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  re-meeting 
in  your  company." 

"  In  mine !  By  Jove,  I  know  nobody  that  I'm  aware  of.  Oh,  you 
mean  the  Dobbinses  ?  ..  Yes,  we  left  England  together  by  accident,  but 
they're  gone  on  a  line  of  their  own  for  the  present.  May  see  them 
again  soon,  certainly.  By-the-bye,  I  suppose  you  havn't  heard  what 
brought  them  abroad  ?" 
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"Why  the  same  that  brings  everybody,  to  be  sure — to  recruit  ex- 
hausted nature  by  a  six  weeks'  course  of  sour  wine  and  steam- boats." 

"  Really,  Coalagain,  you* re  getting  quite  brilliauL  However,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  was  a  more  important  reason  for  their  choosing 
thb  as  the  direction  of  their  summer  tour.  Now  you,  who  are,  I 
belieye,  a  German  scholar,  can  you  tell  me  what  it  is  that  constitutes  a 
patent  of  nobility  in  these  parts  V* 

**  Why,  what  on  earth  has  that  to  say  to  the  matter  T  Patents  of 
nobility  are  the  same  all  over  the  world,  ain't  they  7" 

"  Wrong,  my  good  fellow,  wrong.  In  England  the  fountain  of  honour 
is  the  Queen ;  here,  it  appears,  it  is  the  lottery-office  keeper." 

'*  Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  you  to  reduce  your  conversational 
powers  to  the  level  of  intelligibility  ?  for,  as  it  is,  I  must  say  I  havn't 
the  smallest  idea  of  what  you  are  talking  about." 

"  Take  your  time,  Coalagain,  and  don't  be  impetuous.  Which  way 
are  you  going — ^the  Angleterre  ?  Ah!  where  Tm  staying.  Bad  rooms, 
bat  good  table  d'hote — near  its  hour,  too.  We'll  go  together.  Curb 
your  impatience  till  we  get  home,  and  then  I'll  tell  you  all  I  know 
myself." 

"  All  you  know  yourself,  indeed,"  thought  L  **  It's  but  little  the 
wiser  I'd  be  if  you  carried  out  your  promise  to  the  letter.  However, 
as  it's  possible  that  you  may  be  useful  for  the  moment,  FU  put  up  with 
pu  so  far ;"  and  I  strolled  back,  in  company  with  him,  to  our  hotel. 

The  dinner-time  not  having  yet  arrived,  I  accepted  Fitz-Ursula's 
invitation  to  pass  the  remaining  half-hour  before  its  appearance  in  his 
apartment,  where  he  promised  to  redeem  to  me  his  pledge  of  enlighten- 
ment 

*'  Just  sit  down  a  moment,  while  I  go  into  the  next  room  and  take 
off  my  boots ;  and  in  the  meantime,  if  you  throw  your  eye  over  this, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  understand  what  I've  got  to  tell  you ;"  and 
opening  a  portfolio,  he  placed  a  printed  paper  before  my  eyes,  and  left 
me  to  study  its  contents  : — 

"  ImPBBIAL  FaEB  CrrV  OV  FaAKKrOBT-ON-THS-MAINB. 
"  By  Authority  of  the  Municipal  Government, 

*'  Will  be  disposed  of,  by  process  of  State  Lottery,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
IS — ,  the  Feudal  Castle  ana  Demesne  of  Schwindelthaler,  comprising  the 
Palatial  Residence,  the  Umbrageous  Forests,  and  the  Seignorial  i  Privileges 
appertaining  to  the  same.  The  picturesque  beauty  of  the  site,  the  produc- 
tiveness of  uie  land,  the  sporting  and  convivial  attractions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood,  would  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  recomanend  to  all  capitalists  or 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  this  highly  eligible  investment ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  character  of  nobi- 
lity, inherent  in  the  owner  of  the  above  illustrious  possession,  must  not  be 
foT^tten.  By  writ  of  summons  of  the  Emperor  Kodolph  the  First,  the 
<  Von  Schwindelthalers '  are  entitled  to  take  rank  as  Counts  of  the  Empire 
among  the  proud  peers  of  Germany.  An  opportunity  rarely  to  be  met  with 
now  presents  itself  to  those  gifted  spirits  with  whom  would  *  yearning  Fancy 
fain  revive  the  past,'  or  those  sterner  explorers  of  the  world's  treasure-fields 
whom  the  present  prevailing  low  rate  of  intei*est  causes  to  turn  aside  dissatis- 
fied  from  the  beaten  tracl^  of  profit.    A  Territory,  whose  resources  await 
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bnt  the  judidous  application  of  capital  to  be  developed  in  a  geometrical  and 
unheard  of  ratio,  is  now  submitted  to  the  competition  of  enterprise.  A  Fief« 
the  happj-  peasantry  of  which  still  honour  the  taradition  tfiAching  tiiem  to 
regard  their  chief  with  the  patriarchal  reverence  of  antiquity*  cSsn  to  the 
ahivalroufi  enthusiast  a  glorious  occasion  of  reviyingi  in  their  purest  form,  the 
feudal  splendours  of '  the  good  old  days.' 

"  TicketSy  10  florins  eadi,  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  Head  Offioe>  Frankfort, 
or  by  the  agents  of  the  Company  throughout  the  world.  An  early  applica- 
tion  particularly  requisite,  to  prevent  disappointment. 

'^N.B. — By  a  special  clause  in  the  charter  deed  of  gift,  attached  to  the 
original  Imperial  writ  of  summons,  the  usual  restrictions  of  feudal  tenure  are 
abolished  in  the  case  of  the  '  Grafen  or  Gkitfinnen  Yon  Schwindelthaler ;' 
females  seised  in  fee  of  this  fief  of  the  empire  retaining  all  the  privileges  with 
which  its  holders  were  originally  endowed.  The  attention  of  LmIics^  nuurried 
or  single,  is  particularly  requested  to  the  unrivalled  advantages  offered  by  the 
present  distinguished  and  profitable  investment." 

Such,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  capitals,  was  the  advertisement  to 
which  my  attention  had  been  directed.  I  read  it  through,  and  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  before  to  form  a  guess  as  to  what  direction  the 
Dobbinses  had  taken  in  their  tour,  or  why  they  had  come  abroad  at  all. 
I  began  to  think  Fitz-Ursula  was  making  a  fool  of  me,  and  to  consider 
whether  the  process  of  ejection  by  the  window  was  not  the  best  way  of 
meeting  his  impertinence ;  but  the  room  being  on  the  ground  floor,  I 
reserved  the  display  of  my  indignation  to  a  more  favourable  oppoitn- 
nity,  and  pitched  the  lottery  puff  aside.  In  doing  so,  a  paper  that  had 
lain  under  it  was  exposed  to  view,  the  large  character  of  whose  hand- 
writing made  it  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  taking  notice  of  it.  ^'Poetry, 
bjr  Apollo !  poetry — and  written  by  him.  Well,  the  pleasure  of  criti- 
cising him  in  the  capacity  of  an  author  was  one  that  I  never  expected 
the  gallant  Captain  to  have  afforded  me.  If  he  objects  to  its  being  read, 
why  did  he  leave  it  about  ?  If  he  catches  me  m  the  act,  it  wm  be  a 
hint  to  him  to  lock  up  his  valuables  the  next  time  he  has  any.'' 

*'  SONNET* 
<fTO  HER  WHOM  I  ADORE. 

**The  balmy  zephyr  warbles  through  the  trees; 

Endearingly  the  turUe-dovelet's  coo 
Meanders  down  the  softly-flowing  breeze. 

And  gently  murmurs  through  the  azure  blue. 
Oh,  loved  Lsstitia  I  sighing  thus  for  you. 

The  hope  of  happiness  my  longing  sees 
LflBtificates  my  heart,  as  morning  dew 

Delights  the  roses  opening  by  decrees. 
Ah  I  deign  to  give  my  anguish  healing  ease, 

Requite  a  love  so  tender  and  so  true. 
Or  here,  in  icy  pain  condemned  to  fi-eeze, 

A  blighted  victim  soon  your  scorn  may  view. 
Despairing,  hopeless,  tortured,  dyinff,  niad. 

Deject^,  wretched,  miserable,  sad." 

***A  blighted  victim  I  Despairing,  dying,  miserable,  sad!'*  The 
poetic  impostor.    I  dare  say,  now,  if  I  were  to  search  the  room  I 
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slionld  find  a  guitar,  with  a  blae  ribbon,  ready  to  twinkle-ttrankle  an 
accompaniment  to  the  little  stars  on  moonlit  nights.  Shall  I  appro- 
priate his  composition,  thought  I,  as  something  ridiculous  that  I'd  cut 
out  of  a  prorincial  newspaper,  and  recite  it  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  ?  No !  I  should  be  ashamed  to  pay  the  compliment  of 
attention  to  his  balderdash.  Oh  I  here  he  comes ;  and,  arrayed  for 
dinner,  he  emerged  from  his  dressing-room. 

"Well,  having  read  that  flowery  document,"  he  said,  sitting  down, 
"  you  Trill  in  some  degree  be  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  the  temp- 
tation brought  to  bear  upon  Mrs.  Mac  Sokey,  when,  one  morning  m 
Baker-street,  she  received  per  post  a  duplicate  of  what  you  have 
just  seen,  accompanied  by  an  unctuous  note,  stating  that  the  London 
agent  of  the  company  would  have  the  honour  of  paying  his  respects  to 
her  in  the  course  of  the  day.  "What  could  have  induced  a  lottery- 
speculator  to  make  appUcation  to  her  for  patronage  I  can't  say ;  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  might  as  well  have  expected  to  persuade 
a  Scotch  terrier  to  drop  a  chicken-bone  by  showing  him  the  picture  of 
a  sheep's-head ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion,  his  lucky  star  had  led 
him  nght.  On  the  prerioys  day  Mrs.  Mac  had  received  a  long  letter 
from  a  recently-married  friend  of  hers,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  two 
months'  weddmg-trip,  had  succeeded  in  reachiuff  Florence,  and  there, 
among  other  sports  of  the  country,  had  indulged  in  what  she  called 
a  tombola,  a  sort  of  lottery  I  believe,  but  in  which  she'd  won  I  forget 
bow  many  scudi.  She  dilated  upon  the  success  of  her  small  gambling 
venture  at  such  length  that  the  spirit  of  sain  was  aroused  in  Mrs. 
Mac's  nature,  and  the  flourishing  promises  of  the  prospectus,  the  com- 
mercial respectability  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  halo  of  nobility 
sorronnding  fhe  whole,  completed  the  fascination  of  her  avarice.  In 
short,  when  the  asent,  as  he  represented  himself,  called,  he  found  the 
task  of  extracting  mm  her  the  purchase-money  of  two  tickets  an  easy 
one.  This  was  m  April,  two  months  before  the  drawing  of  the  lottery, 
and  durinff  that  intervening  time,  not  one  of  the  family  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  speculation  she  had  embarked  in.  At  length  one 
day,  about  three  weeks  ago,  on  entering  the  drawing-room  in  Baker- 
street  to  pay  a  mommg-visit,  I  found  the  whole  family  in  a  state  of 
commotion.  Mr.  Dobbins,  very  red  in  the  face,  remonstrating  furiously 
against  something.  Emily  "  —  Confound  the  impudent  puppy, thought 
I,  what  does  he  mean  by  calling  her  Emily  ? — "  seemingly  smothering 
with  difficulty  her  laughter,  and  Mrs.  Mac,  in  the  full  blow  of  offended 
dignity,  sitting  venomous  and  upright  on  the  sofa. 

**  *  But,  my  dear  Letty,'  I  heard  Mr.  Dobbins  say,  as  the  door  was 
Opened,  '  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  aU  this  to  be  true  V 

"  *  There's  the  advertisement,  and  here's  the  ticket.  Can't  you  read 
with  your  own  eyes,  John,  instead  of  making  yourself  ridiculous  in  that 
way  before  Captain  Fitz-Ursula  V 

"  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  moderated  his  tone,  the  conversation 
haring  proceeded  too  far  in  my  presence  to  be  allowed  to  drop 
altogether. 

"  *  Certamly,  this  ticket  is  No.  7,359,  and  the  advertisement  here 
does  say  that  that  is  the  first  prize  in  the  Frankfort  lottery,  drawn  on 
tiie  29tli  of  last  month.    Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  we  must  congratu- 
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late  70U  on  being  a  landed  proprietor,  as  well  as  Conntess  Mac  Sokej 
Von  Schwindelthaler  in  Germany.  When  does  your  ladyship  —  ha ! — 
ha  I —  ha  1  —  purpose  visitine  your  estates  ?  I  beg  your  paraon,  Lettj^ 
a  thousand  times  ;  but,  reaUy,  I  can  hardly  fancy  the  matter  even  now 
to  be  anything  but  a  jest.' 

"  *  Papa !'  said  Emily'* — Emily  again ! — "deprecatingly." 

'< '  John,  you^re  a  brute,'  sobbed  Mrs.  Mac,  flouncing  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  her  niece. 

**  When  we  were  alone,  I  gathered  from  Mr.  Dobbins  that  his  sister 
had  just  announced  the  unexpected  success  of  her  lottery  Tcnture,  as 
read  by  her  in  the  Times,  and  had  signified  her  intention  of  setting 
out  immediately  to  enter  on  the  possession  of  her  newly  acquired 
rights.  She  was  a  little  surprised  at  not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Manasseh,  the  agent  of  the  company,  who  had  faithfully  promised  to 
send  her  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  winning  numbers ;  but  coa« 
eluding  that  his  letter  had  gone  astray,  she  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  going  over  to  present  herself  to  her  expectant  tenantry.  Finding 
her  bent  on  starting  without  waiting  to  make  further  enquiries,  her 
brother  and  niece  resolred  to  accompany  her,  and  as  I  was  coming 
abroad  about  the  same  time,  we  travelled  together  as  far  as  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  Some  family  matters  took  me  to  Spa  for  a  few  days,  but  I 
promised  to  look  in  on  them  at  Frankfort,  and  hear  how  matters  stood. 
To-night  or  to-morrow  I  think  of  starting,  as  they  must  have  settled 
all  by  this  time.    Any  commands  for  the  Countess  ?" 

''  Thank  you,"  said  I,  '*  I  think  I've  seen  enough  of  this  place,  and 
as  my  road  to  the  south  lies  through  Frankfort,  perhaps  I  may  &11  in 
with  them  myself.     I  won't  trouble  you." 

''Well,  au  revoir,*'  drawled  he,  waving  his  hand,  and  I  left  the 
room. 

I  drank  through  the  dinner  that  day,  but  could  eat  nothing.  I 
felt  ready  to  choke,  and  afraid  every  moment  that  tears  were  going  to 
start  from  my  eyes.  Wasn't  it  plain  that  he'd  come  abroad  at  their 
invitation  ?  Travelling  in  company  with  them,  going  to  rejoin  them, 
talking  in  that  tone  of  easy  intimacy,  quite  naturally,  too,  I  couldn't 
but  allow;  not  at  all  seeming  to  assume  it  for  effect — of  Emily. 
What  was  the  use  of  my  wishing  to  see  her  again  ?  It  was  evident  the 
Captain  had  cut  me  out.  Was  I  going  to  do  such  a  poor-spirited  thing 
as  to  dangle  in  her  train  after  she'd  thrown  me  over,  when  the  only 
possible  result  must  be  the  enhancement  of  my  rival's  triumph  ?  Oh  I 
there  was  no  use  arguing  with  myself,  I  was  determined  to  see  her,  and 
see  her  I  would,  though  never  more  with  hope  to  call  her  mine.  Sen« 
timent  and  poetry  had  stolen  away  her  heart.  Sonnets,  indeed ;  could'nt  I 
have  written  sonnets  as  well,  if  I'd  tried  ?  "  Oh,  loved  Lsetitia  ?"  But 
what  does  the  man  mean  ?  Lsetitia's  not  her  name — ^why  couldn't  he 
have  said  Emily  ?  Had  he  confounded  her  with  her  aunt  in  his  poetic 
rapture  ?  Or  had  he  —  oh,  impossible !  The  power  of  inspiring  any 
tender  passion  had  long  ceased  to  vivi^  Mrs.  Mac's  charms.  Not 
even  a  fortune-hunter,  with  the  Schwindelthaler  peerage  in  prospect» 
could  have  laboured  at  sonnetteering  his  devotion  to  such  a  mistress. 
Let  me  think  a  moment,  I  reflected ;  when  I  read  their  names  in  that 
Brussels  book,  wasn*t  there  some  second  Christian  name  beside  Emily 
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written  down?  Ye8«  now  I  recollect^  Emilv  L.  Lsetitia,  no  doubt,  by 
which  the  Captain,  when  poetically  inclined,  has  thought  fit  to  address 
her.  Oh !  if  I  could  but  make  him  suffer  for  his  presumption  ;  if  I 
could  but  annihilate  his  reputation  as  a  rhymer.  Emily,  Enuly,  couldn't 
I  make  sonnets  on  the  name  I  loved  to  know  her  by.  Lef  s  see. 
What  rhymes  to  Emily  f  Family  —  simile  —  Semele  —  Semele, 
mother  ot  Bacchus ;  Bacchus,  Gracchus  —  Gracchus,  mother  of  the 
Gracdii.  Emily,  mother  of  tlie  Gracchi.  Oh,  absurd !  Well,  after 
aD,  it's  a  low,  contemptible  occupation  for  a  man  who  has  any  preten- 
■ions  to  a  grain  of  sense,  to  sit  for  hours,  as  that  fellow,  Amjas,  must 
have  done,  before  a  sheet  of  blank  paper,  beating  his  brain  for  rhymes, 
and  biting  his  pen  for  inspiration.  It  shall  never  be  said  that  I  coun- 
tenanced such  deplorable  idiotcy  by  doing  likewise ;  and,  armioe  my- 
self with  the  strength  of  manly  dignity,  I  gave  orders  to  be  called  in 
time  for  the  first  train  in  the  momiug,  and  retired  to  my  room. 

As  I  was  preparing  to  undress  for  bed,  something  lying  on  the 
floor,  just  under  the  chest  of  drawers,  caught  my  eye.  I  stooped  down 
to  see  what  it  was,  and  found  an  old,  worn-out  leather  card-case,  that 
had  either  been  thrown  away  as  worthless,  or  dropped  accidentally,  by 
some  traveller  packing  up  to  leave ;  probably  by  Herr  Wurtz,  the  last 
occupant  of  the  room,  when  hurrying  to  eaten  the  train  he  was  late  for. 
A  good-for-nothing  article  it  certainty  seemed,  as  I  lifted  it  up  ;  but  in 
doing  so,  it  being  made  of  soft  leather,  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
inside,  and  opening  it  to  see  whether  its  contents  were  bank-notes,  in  order, 
if  so,  that  I  mieht  take  steps  for  restoring  them  to  their  owner,  I  dis- 
covered— ^pshaT— two  lottery-tickets,  issued,  as  it  appeared  on  examin- 
ing the  date  of  the  event  to  which  they  referred,  for  the  same  occasion 
as  that  on  which  Mrs.  Mac*s  title  had  been  won  ;  the  drawing  at  any 
rate  was  over,  the  prizes  distributed,  and  blank  tickets,  as  these  of 
course  were,  could  be  of  no  use  to  anyone.  I  threw  the  things  aside, 
and  my  portmanteau  lying  open  close  to  where  I  was  standing,  the  case 
with  its  contents,  as  I  had  found  them,  fell  into  it,  where  at  the  bottom 
the  leathery  waif  lay  unnoticed  till  the  next  day,  when  I  set  about  un- 
packing my  luggage  in  a  room  of  the  Hotel  de  Itussie  at  Frankfort. 

My  first  visit,  after  leaving  my  room,  was  to  the  large  slate  in  the 
hall,  where  the  names  of  the  visitors  then  staying  in  the  hotel  were 
supposed  to  be  written  down.  J  was  making  my  way  through  the  Ust, 
and  balancing  the  respective  probabilities  of*  Dibbles"  and  "  Dollums," 
there  inscribed,  being  what  I  was  in  search  of,  when  suddenly  I  felt  the 
blood  give  a  double  knock  at  the  door  of  my  heart  and  run  away,  as  the 
rustle  of  summer  muslin  in  the  hall  causing  me  to  look  round,  Emily, 
my  adored  Emily,  her  very  self,  stood  before  me,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  a  portly  old  gentleman,  whom,  though  I  had  never  seen  him  before, 
I  knew  at  once,  by  t)ie  likeness  between  them,  to  be  her  respected 
father. 

*^  It's  Mr.  Coolahen,  papa,"  said  the  dear  girl,  as  I  rushed  forward 
overjoyed,  and  stopped  short  on  encountering  Mr.  Dobbins's  interro- 
gatory look  at  the  impetuous  stranger. 

**  Oh,  indeed !  Sir,  I'm  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,"  he 
replied.  "  I  think  Tve  heard  my  sister  mention  your  name.  I  used 
to  know  your  grandfather,  I  believe,  Mr.  Laurence  Bellamyi  some  years 
a|;Q— hope  he's  quite  well  ?'* 
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''  Never  was  better/'  I  assured  him.  Might,  or  might  not  be  the 
case,  as  far  as  I  knew ;  there  was  no  use  in  confessing  that  the  old 
gentleman  had  commenced  a  quarrel  with  his  only  child,  mj  mother, 
on  account  of  her  marrying  an  Irishman ;  had  taken  furdier  offence  at 
her  whim  of  having  me  christened  Lorenzo  instead  of  Laurence,  afler 
his  having  so  far  overcome  his  first  resentment  as  to  consent  to  stand 
godfather  to  me ;  and  had  finally  announced  his  complete  estrangement 
from  us,  when,  on  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  allowed  to  decide  oa 
the  bar  as  my  future  profession,  instead  of  taking  possession  of  a  clerkly 
stool  in  his  mercantile  office,  as  he  bad  proposed. 

"  We  shjdl  be  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Coolahan,  while  you  stop  in 
Frankfort.  We're  staying  at  this  hotel,"  said  the  kind  old  Dobbins,  as 
he  carried  off  Emily,  leaving  me  so  intent  on  following  her  with  my 
eves  upstairs,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  asking  after  Mrs.  Mac,  or, 
should  I  say,  the  Countess  T 

"  Ah,  Callagain,  you  here  already !"  The  voice  was  like  the  shock 
of  a  douche-bath  to  my  hopes.     I  might  have  known  that  he'd  be  her«« 

"  What,  Captain  Fitz-Ursula !  Did  we  travel,  then,  in  the  same  train 
this  morning  ?*' 

''This  morning,  no ! — that's  when  you  came.  I  lefl  Homburg  last 
night.  Oh !  by-the-bye,  as  I  see  you've  just  met  our  friends — did 
they  tell  you  tne  finale  of  the  story,  of  which  I  gave  you  the  first 
chapter  yesterday  r ' 

"  No  ;  I'd  only  time  to  say  *  How-d've-do  V  as  they  passed  through 
the  haU.     They  were  gone  before  I  could  ask." 

"  Well,  as  you  may  as  well  know  the  whole  before  you  meet  them 
a^in,  perhi4>s  I'd  better  take  up  the  thread  of  my  discourse  where  I  left 
off,  ana  give  you  all  the  information  I  myself  got  last  night  on  arriving 
here." 

I  accepted  his  offer  with  thanks,  and  could  not  help  feeling,  at  the 
same  time,  that  there  was  a  ^eater  friendliness  in  his  manner  than  I 
had  been  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for.  Indeed,  when  I  came  to 
think  over  all  that  had  ever  passed  between  us,  I  was  forced  to  own  to 
myself,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  prejudice  I  had  conceived  against  him 
was  unjustified,  and  that  he  really  had  always  acted  more  courteously 
to  me  whenever  we  met  than  I  had  to  him.  But  then,  wasn't  he  my 
successful  rivd,  and  didn't  that  consideration  outweigh  all  others?  I 
steeled  my  features  to  a  look  of  grim  politeness,  and  prepared  to  listen. 

"  On  my  arrival  here  last  night,"  commenced  the  Captain,- "  the  first 
person  I  met  was,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Dobbins.  I  had  imagined  the 
whole  family  to  be  enjoying  the  luxuries  of  Chateau  Schwindelthnler, 
and  looked  forward  to  receiving  an  invitation  at  the  '  poste  restante,*  to 
join  them.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  consideraole  astonishment 
that,  finding  them  still  here,  I  expressed  my  hope  that  nothing  had 
occurred  to  impede  the  carrying  out  of  their  plans. 

'''Everything,  sir,  has  occurred, .as  anybody  but  a  fool  mght  have 
guessed  beforehand  would  be  the  case,' .was  his  repl^.  He  thereupon 
related  briefly  the  events  that  had  followed  their  arrival  in  Frankfort. 
No  sooner  had  they  reached  the  town  than  Mrs.  Mac  Sokey,  armed 
with  ticket  No.  7,359,  set  out  for  the  lottery-office,  which  she  had  uq 
difficulty  in  discovering,  and  there  obtaining  an  internew  with  the 
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direeto-,  she  produced  her  credentials,  and  ekimed  the  titLe-deedi  and 
title.  <  I  was  with  her,  sir/  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  describing  the  scene. 
'  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  the  moment  the  director  took  the 
ticket  in  his  hand.' 

**  *  He  looked  at  it,  turned  it  oyer,  held  it  agabst  the  light,  then 
^ok  his  head  and  handed  it  back. 

<<  <  May  I  ask,  madam,*  he  said,  'where  yon  bought  this  ticket  V 

** '  In  London,'  she  replied. 

« *  Oh,  indeed !— at  our  Branch  Office  V 

^* '  No,'  answered  my  sister;'  *  but  personally  from  the  agent  of  the 
Company.' 

**  *  From  Messrs.  Klingd  and  Schein,  I  presume.' 

**  *  No,  the  gentleman's  name,  I  recollect,  was  Manasseh.' 

**  *  Httn — ha — the  fact  is,  my  dear  madam,  I  r^pret  to  sajr  that  you've 
been  imposed  upon.  This  ticket,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  we 
have  seen,  is  a  tolerably  clever  forgery  of  the  genuine  documents  issued 
by  ua.  You  may  see,  nowever,  that  the  paper  wants  the  private  stamp 
<^  the  Company,  and  also  the  water-wark  of  our  manufacture ;'  anu, 
producing  a  genuine  specimen,  he  contrasted  the  two.  'The  number 
of  your  ticket  is  certainly  identical  with  the  one  that  was  successful  the 
eth^  day ;  but,  the  fortunate  winner  of  the  prize.  Baron  Sussen-Kraut, 
being  already  in  possession  of  the  castle  and  estate,  I  regret  extremely 
that  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  do  more  than  offer  you  my  best  assist- 
ance in  bringing  to  punishment  any  of  the  parties,  should  you  trace 
them*  who  have  been  guilty  of  so  scandalous  a  fraud.' 

" '  Mv  poor  sister,  sir,*  continued  Mr.  D. » *  didn't  say  a  word. 

She  took  up  her  ticket,  walked  out  of  the  office,  and  back  to  the  hotel 
into  her  room,  where,  shutting  the  door,  she  threw  herself  down,  and 
went  off  into  hysterics.  Being  brought  to,  she  took  to  her  bed,  where 
she  still  remains,  and  Heaven  knows  how  long  it  may  be  before  we're 
able  to  leave  this  place.' " 

^'Ifa  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  ^;ood,"  thought  I,  thanking 
Uie  Captain  for  what  he  had  told  me.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  lottery- 
swindle,  I  m^ht  have  been  long  enough  before  I  found  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  Emily,  except  under  the  depressing  influence  of  Mrs.  Mac's 
presence ;  and,  resolving  to  turn  the  occasion  to  account,  that  evening, 
after  dinner,  I  proceeded  to  call  on  Mr.  Dobbins.  The  Captain 
came  in  shortly  afler,  but  he  and  Mr.  D.,  seeming  to  have  some 
business  to  discuss,  retired  to  one  end  of  the  room,  and  left  me 
and  my  adored  one  toother  undisturbed.  What  did  we  say  ? — How 
did  we  feel  T— What  did  we  think  of  during  that  happy  hour  ?  How 
should  I  know.  Let  anyone,  who  is  curious  to  ascertain,  recall  his  own 
experiences  to  mind,  or,  -  if  none  are  available,  let  him  go  and  learn  for 
himself.  I  only  recollect  that  I  was  startled  out  of  a  blissful  dream  by 
the  sudden  opening  of  the  room  door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  waiter,  to 
announce  that  a  person  was  waiting  outside  to  see  Mr.  Dobbins. 

''  What  does  he  want  ?— who  is  he  V  asked  Mr.  D. 

The  waiter  couldn't  say. 

**  Oh  I  papa,"  answered  Emily, ''  it  must  be  the  Bohemian-glassman^ 
wWs  oome  with  Uie  bottles  and  wants  to  be  paid." 

^  WeD»  show,  him  up."  And  immediately  the  person  who  had  been 
waiting  ontside  was  uwered  in* 
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**  Mishter  Dobbins^  I  believe/'  he  commenced,  addressing  that  gentie*- 
man  in  English^  with  the  accent  of  a  German  Jew. 

*'  Yes,  my  name  's  Dobbins ;  I  suppose  you  want  to  be  paid." 

"Xeli,  sare,  dat's  just  it,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  start  of  surprise. 
*'  Glad  yon  know  aU  about  it.  You  see,  your  sbter,  sare,  married 
Mishter  John  Raikes — Mr.  John  Raikes  was  father  of  Mr.  Henry,  so 
you  are  the  young  shentleman's  unde ** 

''What  the  ckuce  is  the  man  talking  about — ^is  it  Uie  Swindle- 
dollar  family-tree  you're  looking  for  to  plant.    If  so ** 

"  Dere'sh  no  plant  at  all  in  de  case^  sare,"  interrupted  the  stranger, 
''Ifshdekwofdeland." 

*•  What  ?  that  I  should  give  you  my  pedigree  T" 

"  No ;  bote  dat  you  should  pay  de  bill." 

"  Well,  confound  you,  ain't  I  ready  to  pay  your  bill.  But  whine  are 
the  bottles?" 

''De  bottlesh!  Mein  Gott!— vat  should  I  know?  If  Misbter 
Henry  did  take  four  or  five  dozen  of  champagne,  ven  his  bill  vash  dis- 
counted, vat'sh  de  odds  ?  It  vash  as  good  as  cash,  and  Mishter  Worts 
don't  allow  nauthen  for  the  bottlesh." 

At  the  name  of  Wurtz  I  pricked  up  my  ears. 

"  What  infernal  gibberish  is  it  that  the  fellow's  speaking  ?  Ghre  me 
your  bill,  sir,  at  once." 

"  Not  quite  sho  green — I'll  show  it  to  you,  though.  Ay,  look  at  it; 
it'sh  a  good  one;"  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  Dobbins  he 
held  a  regular  stamped  bill  for  a  hundred  pounds,  at  three  months, 
drawn  by  Emanuel  Wurtz,  of  London,  accepted  by  Henry  Raikes,  and, 
as,  turning  it  over,  he  shewed,  endorsed  to  Hermann  Wurtz,  of  Frankfort 

"  Will  anybody  explain  to  me  what  all  this  means  ?"  said  Mr.  D , 

lookinff  round,  thoroughly  bewildered. 

"  Why,  it  meansh,"  replied  the  bill-holder,  "  that  thish  bill,  received 
by  Mishter  Hermann  Wurtz,  in  the  way  of  bishness  from  his  cousin  in 
London,  vash  drawn  by  your  nephew.  The  bill  ish  overdue — Mishter 
Henry  gone — the  Lord  knows  where,  so  you,  hish  uncle,  as  the  nearest 
relation  we  can  get,  maust  pay  it  for  him,  or  go  to  prishon — de  law  gives 
you  a  week  to  make  up  your  mind.  Sholoman,  you'll  attend  to  the 
shentleman"  and  summoning  an  Israelite  of  a  lower  grade  from  the 

outer  passage,  he  informed   Mr.  D that  his  co-religionist  would 

make  one  of  the  family  party  till  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  grace. 

"  Does  any  one  mean  to  tell  me  that  this  is  the  law  here?"  roared 
the  infuriated  gentleman,  whose  pocket  was  thus  threatened.  "  Ifs 
a  swindle,  a  robbery,  a  forgery ;  it's  an  organised  system,  sir,  of 
imposition  and  plunder ;  it's  part  of  the  same  rascality  that  palmed 
onthose  villainous  lottery  tickets  on  my  poor  sister.  I'll  not  pay  them 
a  farthing ;  I'll  go  to  prison ;  1*11  write  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he 
stopped  short,  out  of  breath  and  purple  in  the  face. 

'The  name  of  Wurtz,  and  the  simultaneous  mention  of  the  unhappy 
lottery,  suddenly  brought  to  my  mind  the  tickets  I  had  found  in  the 
note-case  picked  up  at  Homburgh  in  the  room  that  had  just  been 
vacated  by  the  very  man  in  question.  "  Hermann  Wurtz  " — I  recollected 
it  perfectly  well  on  the  telegraphic  despatch — that  was  his  name. 
Hardly  knowing  why  I  did  so,  I  fetched  the  note-case  with  its  contents 
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from  mj  room,  related  how  it  had  come  into  my  possession^  and,  re- 
minding Captain  Amjas  of  what  had  tidcen  pla<^  at  the  rouffe-ei'noir 
table,  womid  up  by  expressing  mj  conviction  that  "  Mishter  Wurtz ' 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  cheating  scoundrel. 

"Bat  the  bill's  genuine,  for  all  that,"  replied  Mr.  D .  "  I  know 

that  promising  youth's  handwriting  too  well  to  be  mistaken.  It's  not 
the  first  time  diat,  from  r^ard  to  his  father,  I've  had  occasion  to  be 
mixed  up  with  his  difficulties — and  now,  I  haven't  the  least  idea  where 
he's  to  be  found.  He  left  England  a  month  ago  to  travel  indefinitely 
9a  long  as  he  found  it  pleasant,  I  beUeve.  If  he'd  only  stay  away,  sir, 
as  long  as  he's  Ukely  to  find  London  unpleasant,  we  shouldn't  have 
much  chance  of  ever  seeing  him  again.  Constantinople^  the  Nile, 
India,  Infinite  Space,  that's  what  he  talked  of,  sir,  when  he  started ; 
spoke  of  remaining  away  till  the  Beyrout  and  Babylon  Junction  was 
completed,  that  he  might  return  home  all  the  way  by  steam.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  though,  that  he's  really  no  relation  of  mine  at  all.  He's 
John  Raikes'  son  by  a  former  marriage,  and  my  sister  is  merely  his 
stepmother.  By-the-bye,"  continued  he,  taming  to  me,  *'  he's  actually 
a  nearer  relation  of  yoar's  than  he  is  of  mine.  His  mother  was  a  cousin 
of  Mr.  BeUamy,  your  grandfiither ;  so  that  they  might  just  as  well  have 
arrested  you  for  this  infernal  bill." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  cried  I,  suddenly  recollecting  a  certain  card  I  had  in 
my  pocket-book,  "will  you  allow  me  to  consult  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  a  gentleman,  a  native  of  Frankfort,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  be  able 
to  give  some  useful  assistance  in  deciding  what's  to  be  done?"  and 
receiving  carte-blanche  to  act,  off  I  started  to  seek  the  address  of 
"  Gustav  Steinitz,  Avocat,"  my  deck-companion  of  the  Calais  steam- 
boat, in  hopes  that  through  his  aid  I  might  be  able  to  discover  some 
mode  of  deliverance  from  the  present  predicament.  I  wasn't  long  in 
finding  **  129»  Neue  Mainzer  Strasse,"  and  on  sending  in  my  card  was 
immediately  requested  to  enter  the  apartment  where  Herr  Stemitz  stood, 
ready  to  shake  me  by  the  hand  and  bid  me  welcome.  As  soon  as  I  was 
at  liberty  to  diverge  from  the  expression  of  my  acknowledgment  called 
forth  by  his  friendly  greeting,  I  entered  upon  the  matter  that  was 
uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  acquainting  him  with  everything  that  had 
oocarred,  the  lottery-misfortune  of  Mrs.  Mac,  my  Homburg  rencontre 
with  Wurtz,  and  the  unexpected  liabilities  threatening  Mr.  Dobbins,  I 
begged  that  he  would,  of  bis  kindness,  inform  me  whether  the  law,  as 
laid  dovm  in  the  latter  case,  really  was  in  force ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  was  any  alternative  possible  to  paying  the  money. 

He  heard  me  out  attentively  and  in  silence.  "  Wurtz,  Wurtz,"  he 
repeated  when  I  had  done,  **  I  know  that  name.  Would  you  allow  me 
to  look  at  those  lottery-tickets  you  found  in  the  card-case  at  Hom- 
burg ?"  Having  them  in  my  pocket,  I  took  them  out  and  gave  them 
to  him. 

"  Ha !  this  really  is  important,"  remarked  he,  growing  excited,  after 
examining  them  carefully,  *'  this  may  be  a  most  useful  link  in  our  evi- 
dence. Yes^  I  think  it  would  almost  warrant  us  in  taking  immediate  steps. 
Oh,  true — I  beg  your  pardon — as  to  the  liability  of  Mr.  Dobbins.  Well, 
I'm  sorry  to  say  the  law  is  very  much  as  you  heard  it  stated — the 
party  primarily  hable  not  being  forthcoming,  the  next  of  kin  may  cer- 
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tably  be  held  responsible.  U  is  an  old-established  prindple  here»  and 
I  fear  I  cannot  suggest  any  way  by  which  the  fulfilment  of  its  obliga- 
tions  can  be  avoidedl  And,  indeed,  bow  that  I  think  fnrther,  another 
consideratiou  occurs  to  me,"  and  he  paused  ibr  a  moment  thoaghtfuUy. 
**  It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant,'*  he  resumed,  **  indeed  most  paioftd  to 
me  to  contemplate  sudi  a  measure,  but  the  exigencies  of  pnblie  dmty 
will,  I  hope,  be  considered  by  you  sufficiently  imperatiTC  to  plead  my 
tzcuse.  The  case  stands  thus.  Smce  the  dMcovery  of  the  ^natcnoe  ei 
forged  tickets,  purporting  to  be  issued  by  the  State  Lottery  Office,  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  has  been  directed  to  the  detectioa,  and 
punishment  if  possible,  of  the  guilty  parties.  Various  eircmnstaaoea 
iiave  contributed  to  fix  suspicion  on  this  Wurts  as  beii^  one  of  thoae 
concerned  in  their  circulation ;  but,  in  my  capacity  of  public  proaerator, 
I  did  not  feel  myself  called  upon,  nor  indeed  should  I  have  been  jnati* 
fied  in  allowing  myself  to  tMe  any  steps  towards  openly  aecoaiBg  him* 
Proof  was  not  as  yet  sufficiently  strong.  But  the  evid^ice  of  thia  note- 
case materially  alters  matters.  The  tickets  it  contains  are  identical 
in  appearance  with  the  forgeries  we  have  already  seen,  and,  mot^eover, 
one  of  them  is,  in  number,  the  duplicate  of  a  ticket  that  won  a  smaH 
prize  at  the  last  drawinff.  If,  therefore,  Wurta  had  not  been  aware  of 
its  being  a  forgery,  having  an  apparent  prize-tid^et  in  his  posaaaaiou, 
he  would  naturally  hare  presented  it  for  payment.  His  not  having 
done  so  is  corroboratiye  evidence  of  his  goilt ;  ao  strong  indeed  may 
the  case  against  him  be  now  considered,  that  his  apprehensimi  may  be 
ordered  to  take  place  immediately ;  that,  of  course,  would  be  a  matter 
perfectly  indifferent  to  jou  or  me;  but  what  really  distresses  me  is 
this — in  the  event  of  his  conviction  he  becomes  liable,  in  additkm  to 
any  other  punishment,  to  the  pajmient  of  a  heavy  fine  for  attemptiag 
to  defraud  the  State ;  now,  he  is  a  man  of  straw,  not  worth  a  thooaand 
fiorins  in  fixed  property  that  could  be  seized.  ~  It  therefore  becomes 
incumbent  on  the  State,  and  on  me  as  one  of  its  executive  officers^  to 
secure  all  possible  assets  belonging  to  him  as  security  for  tiie  penalty ; 
among  other  debts,  this  bill  of  which  you  qpeak  must  be  indodedL.  I 
really  regret  extremely  its  having  been  brought  to  my  notice,  bat,  that 
being  now  the  case,  my  duty  albws  me  no  option  but  to  regard  Mr. 
Dobbins  in  the  light  of  a  State  debtor,  and  as  such,  cause  the  nanal 
measures  to  be  adopted  in  his  case.  In  private  matters  of  this  kind  it  is 
true  that  the  law  allows  a  week's  grace ;  but  when  the  State  is  credtt(M% 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  immediate  arrest  i»  compulsory." 

''  Grood  heavens !  Mr.  Steinitz,  am  I  to  so  back  and  tell  my  friend 
that  the  only  result  of  my  exertions  in  his  behalf  has  been  his  consign- 
ment to  prison  a  week  sooner  than  otherwise  would  have  been  the  case  V* 

**  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  I'm  sure  Mr.  Dobbins  will  see  the  matter  in  Us 
proper  light— a  mere  official  formality,  I  assure  you,  for  which  yoa  axe 
in  no  way  responsible ;"  and,  reiterating  his  assurances  oi  the  pleasora 
with  which  he  renewed  our  acquaintance,  he  aUowed  me  to  iskd  my  leave. 
Very  slowly  and  dolefully  I  made  my  way  back  to  the  Hotd  de  Rnasie^ 
cogitating  the  reception  I  was  likely  to  meet  with  on  my  inteUigence 
being  made  known ;  and,  pausing  at  the  street  door  to  coUeot  my 
thov^ts,  it  was  not  till  he  addressed  me  twiee  that  I  started  fifom  my 
xevene  to  pay  attention  to  a  Tidet^de-plac^  whom  I  faadae&t  to  the 
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'poste-rettanie'  to  inquire  for  letters,  and  who,  now  aecostlnff  me,  held 
oat  one  that  had  there  been  awaiting  me.  I  looked  at  the  address 
mechanically-— didn't  recognise  the  handwriting — tamed  it  over— black 
seal — black-edged  enyelope.    I  tore  it  open  ai^  read — 

"  Skinley-cum-Flint,  Dorsetshire^  J0I7, 18— <• 
"Sib, — As  the  agents  of  your  late  deeply  lamented  and  universally 
respected  grand&ther,  Laurence  BellaQiy>  Esq*,  it  is  our  melancholy 
duty  to  acquaint  you  with  his  unexpected  decease  yesterday,  thB  resutt 
of  a  sudden  apoplectic  seizure.  Dying  intestate,  as  we  are  well  informed 
is  the  case,  his  real  estate,  amounting  to  j^,000  per  annunif  and  his  per- 
sonal property,  tiz.,  ^20,000  three  per  cent.  oonsol%  devolve  upon  you 
as  his  only  lini^  descendaut.  Should  you  think  fit  to  honour  us  with  a 
continnance  of  the  confidence  reposed  m  us  for  twenty  years  by  our  late 
esteemed  client,  we  trust  that  you  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  our  exertions  in  the  ftdfiunent  of  so  important  a  trust.  Solidting 
the  favour  ot  your  early  presence, 

^' We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

^'Tour  most  obedient  humble  servants, 

^'Sawder  and  Scaxw. 
"LorensoG'Coolaghan,  Esq/' 

My  poor  grandfBither ;  but  reall^r  I  couldn't  be  expected  to  be  very 
deeply  sorrowful.  I'd  never  seen  him  but  once,  when  I  was  five  years 
old,  wad  then  I  was  packed  off  immediately  to  bed  as  a  punishment  for 
eryiog  and  reusing  to  go  near  him ;  so  that,  after  the  first  moment,  the 
marvellous  change  in  my  position  announced  by  the  letter  I  had  just 
read,  filled  my  thoughts  and  nearly  turned  my  brain.  An  estated  man 
o(  property — able  to  do  what  I  Uked — independent  enough  to  aspire 
boldly  to— oh,  Emily,  Emily — and  I  was  rushing  up  stairs,  three  steps 
at  a  time,  when  the  recollection  of  the  prison  news,  of  wluch  I  was  the 
bearer,  brought  me  to  a  dead  stop,  and  down  I  sneaked  into  the  hall 
sgam  to  think  what  on  earth  was  to  be  done. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  words  of  Mr.  Dobbins,  relative  to  the  relationship 
between  my  grandfather  and  Mr.  Henry  Baikes,  the  bill-acceptor,  oc- 
curred to  me.  '<  I  have  it,"  I  cried,  ''  that's  the  very  thing,"  and, 
dashing  out  of  Hie  hotel,  I  ran  at  full  speed  back  to  my  friend 
Stdnitz. 

"  A  thousand  pardons  for  again  interrupting  you,'*  I  exclaimed^  *<  but 
I  have  just  recollected  that  I  omitted  to  mention  the  most  important 
drcumstanoe  in  Mr.  Dobbins's  ease,  which  is>  that  he  is  in  reality  no 
relation  whatever  of  the  gentleman  for  whose  debt  he  is  held  liable ;" 
and  I  related  the  family  history  I  had  heard. 

''Very  sorry,  indeed,"  replied  my  friend,  ''but  legal  formalities 
must  be  comphed  with.  If  the  gentleman  proves,  as  no  doubt  he  can, 
the  exactness  of  what  you  state,  it  will  be  a  case  for  consideration  how 
&r  he  can  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  limits  of  liability ;  or, 
if  your  respected  grandfather  were  here  in  person,"  added  he,  laughing, 
"the  affair  would  soon  be  settled,  as,  under  the  circumstances, 
sudi  as  you  describe  them,  there  can  be  uo  doubt  of  hia  being  tho 
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person'^ho  would  be  held  amenable  to  the  law  in  preference  to  Mr. 
Dobbins." 

**  Yon  mean  to  say,  if  it  were  brought  to  yonr  notice  that  any  one 

invested  with  the  responsibility  attaching  to  my  grandfather  were  now 

in  Frankfort,  that  it  would  be  your  duty  to  cause  him  to  be  arrested 

in  place  of  Mr.  Dobbins,  who  would  then  be  set  free  V* 

.  •*  Precisely  so." 

^  Alas !  my  poor  grandfather  can  nerer  more  be  made  amenable  to 

Jour  laws,  as  this  letter  will  show  you,"  repUed  I,  handing^  him  the  one 
had  just  received,  which  he  took  and  read. 

*^But,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  he,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  its 
perusal,  **  do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?  Are  you  aware  that  this 
tetter  shows  you  to  be  the  heir  and  consequent  representative  of  your 
grandfather ;  and  that,  presuming  the  non-liability  of  your  friend  Mr. 
Dobbins  established,  as,  from  what  you  tell  me,  it  in  all  probability 
will  be,  my  public  duty  imperatively  calls  on  me  to  subject  you  your- 
self to  the  disagreeable  rigour  of  provisional  imprisonment  V 

**  Am  I  to  understand,*  said  I,  "  that,  influenced  solely  by  your  sense 
of  duty,  you  feel  bound  to  call  on  me  either  to  pay  this  bill  myself,  or 
go  toprison  1" 

"  lou  put  the  question  for  decision  rather  abruptly,"  he  replied, 
•'  but  in  the  main  the  substance  of  your  proposition  is  too  true." 

**  My  dear  sir,  I  canH  sufficiently  thank  you,"  exclaimed  I,  seizing  him 
by  the  hand.  **  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  load  you  have  taken  off  my  mind. 
There  are  two  favours  more  I  will  ask  of  you — the  first  is,  that  you  will 
come  with  me  to  Mr.  Dobbins,  and  detail  to  him  the  perfectly  legal 
manner  in  which  he  has  been  discharged  from  the  obligation  of  this 
debt,  and  I  forced  to  incur  it ;  the  second,  that  you  will  have  the  good* 
ness  to  lend  me  your  assistance  in  getting  a  bill  of  mine  on  England 
for  the  necessary  sum  accepted  in  Uquidation  of  what  I  am  called  upon 
to  pay." 

"  A  very  strange  people,  you  English,"  he  remarked,  smiling ;  **  but 
as  to  what  you  ask  of  me,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to  comply  in  both 

Particulars  with  your  request."  And  immediately  I  wrote  to  acquaint 
f  essrs.  Sawder  and  Screw  that  I  accepted  provisionally  the  service  of 
their  agency,  and  had  inaugurated  our  connexion  by  drawing  on  them  at 
sight  for  a  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Dobbins  at  first  seemed  disposed  to 
be  incredulous,  but  allowed  himself,  without  much  difficulty,  to  be  per* 
suaded  of  the  truth  of  what  Steinitz  told  him,  as  indeed  he  would  of  any 
statement  relative  to  the  operation  of  Continental  law,  after  his  expe- 
rience of  its  principles ;  and  just  as  he  had  submitted  to  be  free,  Emily 
entered,  to  whom  the  whole  story  had  to  be  gone  over  anew. 

"  Oh  I  papa,  I*m  so  glad  you've  settled  it  all;  but  poor  Mr.  Coolahen, 
it  seems  very  hard  that  he  should  have  to  pay.  I'm  dehghted  that  we 
didn't  let  Lsetitia  know  of  this  at  first.  It  would  have  flurried  her  so 
to  have  heard  about  it,  if  we  hadn't  been  able  to  tell  her,  at  the  same 
time,  of  its  being  all  arranged." 

••  Your  aunt,  then,  knows  nothing  of  what's  happened  ?'*  I  obser^'ed, 

•*  Oh !"  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  "  Emily  means  her  sister,  not  her  aunt ; 

but  you  never  saw  her,   I  believe.     No — I  forgot ;  she  was  in  the 

country  all  last  season,  and  you  had  no  opportunity  of  making  her 
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acquaintance.  Bat,  if  yon  want  to  hear  anything  to  her  advantage* 
you*d  better  ask  the  Captain/'  turning  to  Captain  Fit2- Ursula,  Who 
entered  the  room  at  that  moment. 

Lsetitia — sister — Fitz- Ursula — *'  Sonnet  to  her  whom  I  adore."  Oh ! 
I  saw  it  all — gallant  fellow,  he  aspired  to  be  my  brother-in-law.  There's 
not  a  man  in  the  world  with  whom  I'd  rather  contract  such  a  relationship. 
I  felt  I  always  had  had  a  real  regard  for  Amyas  ;  and  as  I  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  I  assured  him  of  the  sincerity  of  my  esteem  with  a  warmth 
of  expression  that  quite  startled  him. 

**  By-the-way,"  said  Mr.  Dobbins,  taking  me  aside,  <*  there's  one  thing 
that  occurs  to  me — I'm  sure  you'll  excuse  my  mentioning  it,  but,  I 
think,  it  might  be  considered  a  delicate  mark  of  respect  to  the  memoir 
of  your  late  grandfather,  from  whom  you  have  inherited  such  a  hand- 
some fortune,  if  you  were  to  pay  his  family-name  the  compliment  of 
assuming  it  in  addition  to  your  own,  I  merely  throw  out  tne  hint  for 
your  consideration ;  I  don't  pretend  to  offer  any  advice  on  the  subject. 
To-morrow,  I  think  you  said,  or  the  day  after,  was  it  ?  you  purposed 
leaving  this.  We  start  homewards  immediately — even  if  it  should  bo 
necessary  to  transport  my  sister  in  a  litter.  Perhaps  you  would  join 
our  party." 

Need  I  say  with  what  delight  I  accepted  the  invitation  ?  Need  I 
describe  the  feeling  with  which,  the  day  but  one  after,  sitting  opposite 
Emily  in  the  railway-carriage,  I  bade  adieu  to  Frankfort  7 


"Well,  sir,  go  on— don't  you  mean  to  finish  your  story  properly  ? 
Ain't  you  going  to  tell  us  whether  Wurtz  was  hanged,  and  whether  you 
ever  got  your  money  from  Mr.  Baikes  for  that  bUl,  that  you  were 
foolish  enough  to  pay,  and  whether " 

**  My  good  sir,  one  question  at  a  time.  If  you  really  wish  to  know— 
Wurtz  got  scent  of  what  was  in  store  for  him,  and  managed  to  escape  to 
America.  In  a  San  Francisco  paper,  the  other  day,  I  saw  the  account 
of  a  tarring-and-feathering  process,  as  prescribed  by  the  Code-Lynch, 
having  been  administered  to  one  Worts,  a  German  emigrant,  for  being 
found  with  forged  notes  in  his  possession;  whether  he  was  connected 
with  Herr  Hermann,  or  not,  is  more  than  I  can  say.  With  respect  to 
Raikes'  little  bill,  you  see,  the  Beyrout  and  Babylon  Junction  not  being 
yet  open,  it  would  be  premature  to  expect  any  settlement,  the  acceptor 
not  havinghitherto  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  through  ticket  home.'* 

"  And  pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  us,  did  you  ever  succeed  in  finding  a 
rhyme  for  Emily  ?" 

"  Never,  my  dear  madam — ^never.  The  last  attempt  I  made,  or  ever 
shall  make,  eventuated  in  a  union  by  no  means  happy  in  a  rhythmical 
point  of  view,  however  transcendentally  felidtious  in  a  conjugal  one. 
It  was  on  that  day  two  months  after  our  leaving  Frankfort,  whereof, 
of  course,  you,  in  common  with  all  our  friends,  got  a  memento  in  the 
shape  of  a  shiny  little  envelope,  inscribed  within,  'Emily  Dobbins,* 
and  enclosing  a  highly-polished  card,  displaying  the  united  names  of 
*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  O'C.  Bellamy.* " 
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THE  ADULTERATIONS  OF  FOOD  AND  PHYSIC* 

Man,  it  is  said,  is  doomed  to  eat  one  peck  of  dirt  in  his  lifetime.  la 
this  faith  we  were  educated,  and  have  accustomed  onrselyes  to  snbmit  to 
the  infliction  as  an  inentabk  condition  of  oar  existence.  In  what  foim 
the  aforesaid  peck  was  to  be  consumed  we  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
little  importance,  but  had  tacitlj  taken  for  granted,  that  it  was  to 
be  of  a  harmless  natnre,  perhaps  nothing  more  than  an  accumulation  of 
the  unavoidable  acddents  of  the  kitchen,  and  certainly,  not  injurioHS  or 
poisonous.  We  fear,  now,  the  proverb  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  we 
supposed,  and  may  have  been  the  cunning  invention  of  some  wilj 
knave  of  former  times,  were  he  baker,  butcher,  grocer,  or  iqpotheeaiy, 
to  blind  his  customers.  At  all  events,  the  ^peck  has  grown  to  many 
pecks,  and  is  certainly  not  of  the  innocent  nature  we  credukmslj 
believed ;  and  we,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  are  earnestly  reM^ved 
to  stand  the  imposition  no  longer. 

There  are  some  subjects  too  serious  for  joking  upon,  and  this  it  oae 
of  them.  When  on  purchasing  an  estate,  or  a  piece  of  goods,  we  find  it 
not  to  be  what  it  was  represented,  we  are  justly  wrathful,  and  forthwith 
go  to  law  with  the  seller,  and  recover  damages  or  not,  as  the  chances  of 
the  exciting  game  of  judge-and-jury  may  decide,  but,  save  in  pocket 
and  temper,  we  are  genendly  none  the  worse,  pertiaps  the  better  for  our 
lesson  purchased  of  experience*  It  is  otherwise  with  the  tricks  played 
upon  the  stomach.  To  discover  that  what  we  believed  to  be  wholesome 
bread,  and  paid  for  as  such,  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  an  injnrioas 
drug,  is  to  become  aware  of  a  species  of  injury  for  which  money  affords 
no  redress.  To  learn  that  the  poor  man's  beer  is  doctored  with  stupi* 
fying  chemicals,  in  order  to  conceal  its  intrinsic  weakness,  is  to  know 
of  a  wrong  for  which  the  law  gives,  and  can  give,  no  adequate  relief  to 
the  sufferer.  Such  things  miut  noi  be  done.  The  law  must  forbid 
them,  and  having  forbidden  them,  must  see  that  it  is  itself  obeyed. 

The  health  of  the  population  of  our  cities,  where  these  practices  for 
the  most  part  exist,  is  too  valuable  to  be  trifled  vrith  by  speculating 
millers  or  publicans.  The  wealthy,  who  can  afford  to  pay  Uie  highest 
price  for  everything,  are  not  the  principal  victims  of  the  evil  we  speak 
of,  though  they  by  no  means  escape  with  immunity.  It  is  the  poor 
man,  whose  wants  oblige  him  to  put  up  with  a  cheaper  article,  who 
is  wholly  defenceless  against  the  attacks  of  the  unscrupulous  food  mer- 
chant. The  temptation  to  buy  what  is  low  priced  is  too  great  to  be 
resisted ;  the  poor  will  always  buy  where  the  least  money  mil  procure 
the  largest  m^s.  It  is  of  no  use  to  provide  remedies  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  vending  improper  food,  if  such  punishment  is  to  be  enforced 
at  the  risk  and  with  the  loss  of  time  of  the  man  who  works  for  his 

*  ''Bei>ort  froiti  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Adulteration  of  Fodd,  &c.    Ordered  to  be  printed  22nd  July,  1856." 
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daOj  bread.  Betides,  as  we  haye  remarked,  the  iiijiny  to  hedth  u  not 
to  t>e  paid  for  bj  damages  to  be  given  by  a  jury. 

Neither  are  the  impositions  in  qnestion  so  easily  disooTerable,  as 
to  render  eren  this  redress  certain.  We  Tentnre  to  predict,  that  the 
TAst  majority  ti  onr  readers  will  hare  heard  for  the  first  time,  firom  these 
pages,  of  the  anthentio  existence  of  some  of  the  yarions  cheats  by  which 
our  food  has  been  cheapened.  . 

Almost  worse,  if  posnble,  than  the  conniption  of  meat  and  drink,  is 
tiie  trifiing  with  life  and  death  that  is  carried  on  in  the  medidne- 
chest.  It  is  astounding  to  think  that  the  yery  remedies  administered 
to  core  disease  may  have  been  so  tampered  with  as  to  kill  instead  of 
core*  Yet  siu^  is  the  fitct ;  and  in  onr  great  cities  no  one  can  tell  how 
maay  a  deatfi  has  been  attributed  to  the  inefficaoy  of  a  remedy,  which 
in  reality  never  was  applied  at  all. 

It  is  true  that  for  many  years  past  heavy  penalties  have  been 
attached  to  certain  adulterations,  bnt  except  in  a  veiy  few  instances 
these  penalties  have  not  been  enforced,  and  the  unwholesome  plant  has 
grown  the  more  nmidly  for  the  partial  pruning.  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobodrs  business.  The  actual  sufferer  has  often  neither 
money,  time,  nor  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  offender,  and  the  difficulty 
of  detection  woula  frequently  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  private 
prosecution.  It  is,  moreover,  only  very  reeentlv  that  science  has 
become  sufficiently  acute  to  discern  the  true  article  from  the  fraudu- 
lent substitute,  nxA  we  fear  that  noxious  ingredients  still  baffie  the 
microscope  and  laboratory.  However,  we  l^lieve  that,  as  regards 
the  chief^artides  of  food,  particularly  those  consumed  by  the  poorer 
dasses,  such  an  amount  of  information  has  been  already  obtained  as 
msy  enable  the  Legislature  effectually  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people.  We  purpose  acquainting  our  readers  with  some  detafls  of  what 
mmt  be  admitted  to  be  a  crying  social  grievance.  Astonishing  as  some 
of  the  facts  we  shall  state  may  appear,  tiiey  have  been  given  in  evidence 
upon  oath  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  last 
sessicm  investigated  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of  food. 

The  chief  articles  of  the  working-man's  food  are  bread,  meat,  and  beer 
or  porter.  Now,  in  some  places,  not  one  of  these  is  to  be  had  pure  and 
wholesome.  We  shall  begin  with  meat.  Fortunately  for  our  Irish  labourer, 
who  eats  but  little  meat,  his  potatoes  cannot  be  tampered  with ;  but  his 
En^sh  brother  is  exposed  to  a  system  of  adulteration  pervading  every 
article  of  his  daily  consumption.  For  example,  there  is  between  Manches- 
ter  and  Salford  a  place  called  Newton  Heath ;  and  we  believe  that  what 
goes  on  there  prevails  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the  crowded  cities 
near  it,  and  in  other  large  towns.  In  Newton  there  are  (or  were  when 
tiie  eiddence  was  given)  three  slaughter-houses  for  ^^elinked  meat," 
t.  e,y  flesh  of  unhealthy  cattle,  in  w&ch  12  cows,  and  from  24  to  25 
calves  are  killed  per  week.  The  meat  is  disguised  before  it  is  sold  to 
the  poor.  When  cut  up,  it  presents  sometimes  a  hard  appearance,  and 
sometimes  a  soft  appearance,  and  sometimes  both  in  the  same  animal. 
The  hard  pieces  are  sold  as  ordinary  joints  on  the  stalls,  but  the  softer 
portions  are  converted  into  sausage-meat,  into  polonies,  into  savoury 
ducks,  or  saveloys,  or  German  sausages,  or  collared  brawn.  What  a 
Gill  of  fare  for  a  poor  man's  dinner !    Oiten,  not  having  ready  money. 
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these  disguised  preparations  are  forced  upon  him  when  he  otherwise 
might  buy  better  food.  The  compounds  we  have  mentioned  are 
intended  to  pass  for  pork,  and  for  this  purpose  the  slinked  veal  is  used ; 
the  beefy  be  it  known  to  the  curious  reader,  makes  them  too  red.  Bat 
this  is  not  all.  There  are  five  persons  in  Salford  who  dispose  of  horse* 
flesh,  to  be  mixed  with  potted  meats  for  sale  in  Manchester.  Now,  it 
is  a  matter  of  debate,  we  believe,  whether  horse-flesh  be  not  a  very 
wholesome  article  of  food,  and  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  ktelj  of 
attempts  made  to  introduce  it  as  an  article  of  general  consumption  in 
France.  Indeed,  a  veteran  warrior  told  us,  that  being  at  one  time  in 
Spain  unable  for  a  whole  week  to  obtain  anything  else,  he  lived  upon 
this  diet,  and  got  rather  to  like  it.  He  did  not  state  that  he  persevered 
in  its  consumption,  when  he  at  last  came  within  reach  of  beef  and 
mutton.  But  however  this  maj  be,  as  a  matter  of  gastronomic  eco- 
nomy, we  apprehend  the  good  folk  of  Manchester  do  not  wittingly  feed 
on  horse-flesh.  Still  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  tongues  of  horses,  with  the 
best  portions,  such  as  the  hind-quarters,  are  generally  sold  to  mix  with 
collared  brawn,  and  for  sausages  and  polonies,  the  use  of  horse-flesh,  it 
is  understood,  materially  facilitating  the  manufsicture  and  sale  of  these 
latter  articles,  its  hard  fibrine  causing  them  to  mix  better,  keep  firmer, 
and  last  longer  than  they  otherwise  would. 

It  does  not  follow,  to  be  sure,  that  horses  thus  consumed  have 
necessarily  died  of  disease,  but  from  what  we  know  of  the  treatment  of 
the  horse,  and  the  value  of  the  animal,  it  b  not  improbable.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  we  have  described 
in  the  neighbournood  of  a  large  city,  and  by  no  means  be  it  supposed, 
confined  to  any  one  city,  is  horrible  to  contemplate,  and  its  eflects  upon 
the  health  of  the  community  impossible  to  estimate.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  multitude  of  maladies  consequent  on  a  disordered  state  of  the 
blood,  can  we  doubt  that  such  food  as  we  have  described  must  be  little 
short  of  poisonous.  In  fact,  the  medical  men  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  places  we  have  mentioned  state,  they  are  satisfied  that  certain 
scorbutic  and  other  diseases  prevalent  there  are  produced  by  eating  this 
unwholesome  meat. 

In  London  the  extension  within  the  last  few  years  of  peculiar  forms 
of  disease  is  attributed  to  the  consumption  of  diseased  meat.  In  the 
metropolis  there  are  regular  shops  for  the  sale  of  such,  of  course 
recommended  to  the  needy  by  cheapness.  We  read  of  a  butcher  in 
London  never  eating  a  morsel  of  meat  out  of  his  own  shop,  but  always 
sending  to  another  butcher  for  it  I  Pretty  good  evidence  this  of  the 
quality  of  what^he  sold. 

So  much  for  meat.  We  next  turn  to  bread.  Here  it  is  not  the  bad 
state  of  the  raw  material  that  we  have  to  complain  of,  it  is,  that  injurious 
matters  are  mixed  with  it,  to  procure  for  an  inferior  article  a  higher 
market  price.  The  foreign  matters  are  alum,  plaster  of  Paris,  rice 
flour,  bean-flour,  and  potatoes.  Of  these,  the  articles  prejudicial  to 
health  are  alum  and  plaster  of  Paris.  To  mix  wheat-flour  with  other 
kinds  of  flour  would  seem  a  very  obvious  mode  of  obtaining  a  higher 
price  for  an  inferior  article ;  and,  in  truth,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  bread-eating  public  might  take  care  of  itself  so  far  as  this 
species  of  adulteration  goes.    Ricej  indeedi  from  its  power  of  absorbing 
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water,  enables  tke  baker  to  famish  a  loaf  of  a  given  weight  at  a  much 
smaller  cost  than  he  could  afford  with  wheat-flour  alone.  A  sack  of 
floor,  with  forty  pounds  of  rice,  will  make  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
quartern  loaves,  while  a  sack  of  pure  flour  will  make  only  ninety-five. 

The  same,  to  a  great  extent,  is  true  of  potatoes.  The  mode  m  which 
potatoes  are  used  is  by  boiling  them,  and  mashing  them  up  with  the 
flour  during  the  kneading  process.  But,  if  adulteration  went  no  farther 
than  this,  we  do  not  see  more  ground  for  interfering  than  might  exist  in 
the  case  of  everything  we  buy,  which  turns  out  not  to  be  as  good  as  it 
was  represented.  At  least  the  health  of  the  community  is  not  so  interested 
as  to  call  imperatively  for  Government  interference.  Plaster  of  Paris 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  extensively  used,  though,  no  doubt,  it  oflen 
enters  into  the  composition  of  bread  sold  by  cheap  bakers. 

It  is  the  first  article  named— alum — that  we  have  good  evidence 
to  believe  is  an  ingredient  of  nearly  universal  use  by  bakers  and  millers. 
The  effect  of  the  alum  is  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  flour.  By 
decomposing  a  portion  of  gluten  it  whitens  the  bread ;  which  it  also 
causes,  by  partially  neutralizing  the  glutinous  matter,  to  break  more 
easily,  and  present  a  better  appearance.  A  loaf  baked  without  alum, 
in  consequence  of  the  gluten  remaining  nndecomposed,  sooner  becomes 
mouldy  in  a  damp  situation.  Whereas,  by  the  admixture  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alum,  the  bread  can  be  kept  firesh  in  a  damp  place  for  a 
considerable  time. 

Now,  if  these  objects,  desirable  in  themselves,  could  be  obtained 
without  danger  to  the  bread-eater,  we  should  have  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint. It  is  desirable  that  the  bread  should  have  a  nice,  tempting, 
white  colour,  that  it  should  break  short  and  crisp,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  liable  to  become  mouldy.  All  this  is  very  well,  but  our 
stomachs  are  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  please  our  eyes.  What,  then,  is 
the  effect  of  alum  upon  the  system  ?  It  is  a  mineral  astringent,  and 
the  result  of  taking  it  day  after  day,  in  small  quantities,  will  be  to 
produce  an  irritabuity  of  the  intestines  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  suggest  in  how  many  ways  such  a  state  of  body  may 
induce  in  children  and  delicate  persons  very  formidable  disease.  In 
fact,  this  very  intestinal  delicacy  is  amongst  the  most  prevalent  maladies 
of  the  poor  in  our  large  towns.  It  is  true  the  quantity  of  alum  in  a 
loaf  may  not  be  very  considerable.  Twelve  ounces  of  alum  to  140  two- 
pound  loaves  is  somewhere  about  the  proportion  ;  but,  in  most  instances 
of  such  adulteration  it  does  not  generally  happen  that  there  is  enough 
of  deleterious  substance  taken  at  one  time  to  produce  any  perceptible 
injaiy.  It  is  the  introduction,  day  by  day,  of  these  substances  into  the 
system  which  does  the  mischief. 

We  have  stated  our  belief  that  the  use  of  alum  is  almost  universal ; 
it  would  not,  however,  be  just  towards  our  readers  were  we  not  to  inform 
them  that  this  is  stoutly  denied  by  persons  of  some  weight ;  and  it  is 
also  asserted,  that  the  alum,  in  the  process  of  baking,  becomes  decom- 
posed and  is  rendered  harmless. 

We  wish  our  space  permitted  us  to  give  a  summary  of  the  evidence 
upon  both  sides,  that  our  readers  might  form  their  own  opinion  on  the 
subject  i  but  we  can  only  refer  them  to  the  minutes  of  evidence  appended 
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to  the  Report)  and  make  bm  a  few  aelectkma  in  corroboratioQ  of  our 
Tiew8« 

It  appears  in  the  eridence  of  Mr.  W.  Emerson^  manager  of  the  Ftople^s 
Flour  Mill  at  Leeds,  that  in  March,  1855,  one  miller,  at  Keighlej,  was 
fined  i620  for  hayins  adulterated  his  floor  with  ahim ;  anouier  miller 
at  Ingrore,  conricted  and  fined  for  a  similar  offence.  At  Wakefidd, 
in  FebnrarYy  1856,  a  miller  was  fined  S5,  and  eighty-four  bags  of  floor 
were  seizecC  which  were  adolterated  with  alom.  In  the  same  month,  at 
Pontefract,  a  miller  pleaded  goiltj,  and  was  fined  £16  for  haying  ahmi 
in  his  floor. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Medical  Jnrisprodenoe  in  Uni- 
yersitj  College,  London,  states  that,  as  he  heard  it  doobted  whether 
alum  could  be  found  crystallized  in  bread,  he  himself  found  it 
so  in  one  instance,  in  which  it  crouched  between  his  teeth.  That 
was  bread  sopplied  by  a  respectable  baker  for  lus  own  table.  When 
he  remonstrated  with  the  man,  he  made  the  exeose  that  it  happened  to 
be  a  batch  of  bad  floor,  which  woold  make  ropej  bread,  and  he  had 
pot  more  alom  than  osoal  to  correct  that  As  to  its  effect  opon  the 
system,  he  says  that  any,  proportion  u»ed  constantly  day  after  day 
woold  be  injorioos ;  and  some  of  the  diseases  most  common  in  large 
towns  he  attribotes  in  part  to  the  ose  of  alom  in  bread. 

Mr.  J.  Bodgers,  Sorgeon  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Pimlico,  mentions 
that  since  he  receiyed  the  order  to  attend  the  Committee,  he  had 
obtained  a  large  nomber  of  samples  of  bread — some  of  the  lowest 
description,  sodi  as  is  used  at  workhooses,  and  opwards  towards  that 
which  he  had  reason  to  belieye  was  osed  by  her  Majesty  herself;  and 
in  all  those  samples  he  detected  alom.  Certain  precaotions  are  neces- 
sary to  be  obseryed  in  the  testing  process,  the  ingredient  osed  fior 
detection  actoally  dissolying  a  portion  of  alomina  if  in  excess* 
Unless  there  is  the  precaotion  of  boiling  it  away  yoo  get  no  indication 
of  alomina.  The  qoantity  of  alom  general^  osed  yaries  from 
eight  oonces  in  a  batch  of  116  loayes  to  two  poonds.  Thos 
each  two  oonces  of  bread  woold  contain  a  grain  of  alom;  conse- 
qoently,  if  a  person  eat  apoond  of  bread  in  a  day,  he  woold  eat  at  least 
eight  grains  of  alom.  With  reference  to  the  effect  of  alom  opon  the 
constitotion,  Mr.  Rodgers  says  he  has  foond  ereat  gastric  irritation  of 
yarioos  kinds  peryading  a  whole  family.  He  Knew  that  nearly  all  the 
articles  of  diet  osed  by  them  were  the  same  as  osed  by  himself,  the  dif- 
ference being  in  the  bread ;  and  he  foond,  opon  the  discontinoaoce  of 
the  bread  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  osing,  all  those  troobles  ceased. 
Yoong  children  he  considers  woold  be  especially  liable  to  suffer  from 
alom  in  bread. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson,  miller,  tells  os  that  the  alom  with  which  the  floor  is 
adolterated  is  generally  mixed  with  the  latter  by  the  miller,  it  being 
impossible  to  combine  the  two,  so  as  to  ayoia  discoyery,  onless  by 
grinding  them  together. 

Upon  a  carefol  perosal  of  the  eridence  annexed  to  the  Report, 
we  aoobt  not  the  reader  will  come  to  the  conclosion  that  we  naye 
arriyed  at — that  in  the  inferior  qoalities  of  bread  the  ose  of  alum  is 
almost  oniyersal,  while,  in  even  the  finest  qoaHty,  we  haye  hot  little 
guarantee  that  it  does  not  exist.    We  belieye  that,  as  some  of  the  wit- 
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Besses  state,  ahnn  is  not  used  by  all  the  bakers ;  but  that  doea  not  prore 
its  non-existence  in  the  bread,  aa  we  learn,  that  to  be  thoronghly 
incorporated  with  the  flour,  both  mnst  be  ground  together  in  the  mill. 
A  perfectly  honest  baker  may  thus  unconseionsly  ^  in  the  habit  of 
using  alom  supplied  to  him  in  the  flour ;  and  this  we  suspect  to  be  the 
ease  with  some  of  the  bakers  whose  yirtuoua  indignation  was  roused  hj 
tbe  testimony  of  the  professional  witnesses. 

Unfortunate]^,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  detect  alum  in  bread,  when  it 
hss  beoi  wdl  incorporated  with  the  floor;  and  therefore,  practically, 
the  humbler  classes  have  no  means  of  Imowing  if  their  bread  is  so 
adulterated  or  not.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  curious,  the 
following  process  we  believe  to  be  the  readiest  mode  of  trying  the 
experiment  >— 

The  bread  is  to  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  genthr 
pAised,  and  into  the  liquid  combg  ftom  it,  when  filtered  tlm>ngh 
blotting-paper,  a  few  drops  of  liquid  ammonia  poured*  The  presence 
of  alum  inll  cause  to  aeseend  a  precipitate  of  alumina.  To  test 
the  latter,  a  portion  of  a  solution  of  potash  must  be  added, 
niieieby  the  precipitate,  if  aluminl^  will  be  again  dissolved, 
llus  chemical  process,  it  is  evident,  simple  as  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
in  everybody's  power  to  apply.  We  have  here,  therefore,  another 
aigament  for  prevention  by  legal  interference.  The  millers  and 
bi&eri  have  at  their  mercy  the  poor,  who  may  sunpect  the  bread  to 
be  mixed  with  deleterious  substances,  but  have  neither  the  means  of 
proof  nor  the  time  or  money  to  prosecute  the  offender  when  discovered. 
It  nriffht  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  there  can  be  no 
sneh  thing  as  bread  of  a  good  white  colour  without  the  admixture  of 
ahun.  This  is  not  the  case.  Alum  vrill  make  white  flour  still  whiter^ 
and  when  mixed  with  an  inferior  flour  will  give  it  the  apparent  character 
of  a  anperior  artide ;  but  good  first-class  flour,  propeny  manufiMstured^ 
will  produce  a  bread  as  white  as  need  be  desired.  Iiet  those,  therefore, 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  of  the  best  flour  have  this  whitest  bread, 
•nd  let  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  so  high  a  price  have  a  flour 
etpially  good  for  food,  though  not  so  tempting  to  the  eye ;  but  let  us 
not  be  plundered  in  pocket  and  health  together — ^be  made  to  pay  a 
h^  price  for  an  inferior- article,  and  at  the  same  time  have  our  consti- 
totbns  undermined  by  noxious  matters  being  mixed  with  the  baser 
inaterial  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  what  it  is  not.  As  it  strikes  us, 
there  can  be  no  fitter  subject  for  legislative  interference,  not  simply  by 
penal  enactments  prohibiting  what  is  injurious,  but  by  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  inspection,  which,  worked  with  activity,  may  ensure  the  practical 
enforcement  of  the  law. 

We  have  not  gone  at  length  into  the  consideration  of  the  other 
materials  used  with  wheat-flour  in  manufacturing  bread,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  of  the  hurtful  nature  of  the  drug  of  which  we  have  been 
spring,  but  we  do  not  the  less  condemn  the  use  of  them.  It  is  a 
flagrant  fraud  to  mix  so  much  rice  or  potatoes  with  flour  as  to  enable 
the  baker  to  sell  by  weight  a  quantity  of  food  of  which  in  reality  a  great 
portion  is  wmter.  But  this  is  a  species  of  fraud  practised  upon  us  in 
almost  every  article  of  consumption,  of  whatsoever  nature,  and  for  which 
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our  legal  maxim  is  caveat  emptor  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  as  well  to  leaTe  tiie 
public  to  itsel  fto  guard  against  and  punish  such  frauds. 

Let  us  next  see  in  what  condition  their  beer  and  porter  are  oonsnmed 
by  the  poor  artisan  and  labourer.  The  quantities  in  which  these  are 
drunk  are  enormous,  and  it  is  obviously  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  quality  should  be  as  pure  as  possible.  With  all  respect  to  the 
advocates  of  water-diet,  we  are  not  convinced  that,  in  moderate  qnan- 
tities,  malt  liquors  are  otherwise  than  beneficial  in  their  effects  upon  the 
animal  economy.  The  enervating  Uvea  led  by  multitudes  of  our  operatires, 
in  bad  air  and  without  exercise,  render  advisable,  we  rather  apprehend, 
the  use  of  the  tonic  properties  possessed  by  wholesome  malt  drink.  At 
all  events,  we  are  not  disposed  to  advocate  a  crusade  against  the 
hop-gardens,  but  we  do  insist  that  the  liquor  shall  not  be  drugged— 
for  that  is  the  word  to  express  the  process  it  undergoes.  Unfortn- 
nately,  to  the  masses,  the  intoxicating  properties  prove  the  most 
attractive.  The  stimulant  is  a  sensible  effect,  the  tonic  in  a  great 
measure  an  insensible  one,  and  by  the  first  the  strength  and  excel- 
lence of  the  liquid  is  most  easily  tested.  All  dilution  to  increase 
the  bulk  diminishes  the  stimulant,  or  intoxicating  effect;  and  to 
restore  this,  recourse  must  be  had  to  some  exciting  drugs,  nearly  all 
of  which  are  poisonous.  It  has  often  struck  us  that  an  extraordinaiy 
profit  must  somehow  be  made  by  the  publicans  in  London  and  the 
large  cities  of  England,  to  enable  them  to  support  the  goi^;eous  palaces 
whose  brilliancy  forms  so  hideous  a  contrast  to  the  sqoalid  vice  that 
surrounds  them ;  and  we  doubted  if  this  profit  could  fairly  be  made 
merely  bv  the  sale  of  the  liquors  obtained  wholesale  from  the  brewtf 
and  distiller.  The  Report  before  us  furnishes  evidence  that  fully  con- 
firms our  suspicions. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  evidence  that  the  brewers  themselres 
adulterate  the  beer  and  porter  they  sell  to  the  publicans.  Some  of  the 
smaller  manufacturers  may  do  so,  but  these  have  not  much  custom. 
There  is  no  trade  in  which  a  name  seems  to  carry  more  weight  than  in 
that  of  a  brewer.  Who  would  buy  of  an  unknown  firm,  while  the 
great  names,  the  Barclays,  the  Perkins,  the  Whitbreads,  and  their  Co*i< 
stare  at  one  from  every  gable  7  What  chance  has  a  new  manufacturer  of 
the  best  of  XX,  while  Guinness  and  Co.  brew  great  lakes  of  that 
venerated  compound?  The  chief  brewers  do  not,  we  believe,  acll 
a  spurious  or  adulterated  article ;  and  if  the  publicans  who  buy  fl^m 
them  would  sell  to  us  in  as  wholesome  a  state  as  they  receive  it,  we 
should,  as  purchasers,  be  great  gainers  ;  but  we  fear  the  publican  woold 
make  far  less  profit.  The  reader,  then,  may  take  it  for  granted  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  liquor  is  pure  when  it  reaches  the  publicans'  cellars ;  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Committee  shows  that  it  is  a  very  much  altered 
beverage  when  sold  by  them  to  their  customers. 

The  materials  with  which  beer  and  porter  are  adulterated,  are  toleraUy 
well  known,  though  there  is  great  difficulty  in  detecting  some  of  them 
by  analysis.  There  is  one  notorious  drug  which  was  supposed  to  be 
employed,  namely,  strychnia ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
is  no  evidence  whatever  of  its  use,  and  the  public  may  be  assured  it  is 
not  mixed  with  beer  or  porter  by  those  who  sell  them. 

The  adulterations  actually  practised  are  some  of  them. harmless 
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enoQgh.  One  Tery  oommon  material  is  coarse  sugar.  The  mode  ia 
which  this  acts  is  carious^  and  the  resoldng  cheat  on  the  customers  not 
I  little  ingenious.  A  quart-bottle  we  know  does  not  hold  a  quart,  and 
neither^  we  beg  to  inform  the  reader,  does  a  quart-pot ;  but  the  bottle 
is  deficirat  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  too  small,  whereas,  in  the 
case  of  the  pot,  it  is  the  beer  that  is  in  fault,  and  not  the  vessel ; 
not  that  we  will  assert  that  the  pewter,  any  more  than  the  bottle,  is 
always  regulation-size.  The  innocent  cause  of  this  paradox  is  sugar. 
It  is  dissdved  in  the  beer,  which  is  then  left  for  two  or  three  days  till 
it  begins  to  ferment.  The  profit  hence  derived  by  the  publican  arises 
from  the  drcumstance,  that  the  beer,  in  a  proper  healthy  state  of  fermen- 
tation, is  80  full  of  gas,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  more  into  the  pot 
than  four-fifths  of  the  proper  quantity  of  liquor ;  the  rest  is  froth. 
Here,  then,  is  a  very  convenient  mode  of  making  an  unfair  profit 
of  6ne  quart  in  every  gallon.  One  witness  suggests  with,  it  strikes 
OS,  not  a  little  simplicity,  that  it  would  stop  the  practice,  or  at  least 
&e  resulting  cheat,  if  you  could  make  the  pot  a  little  larger/ 
However,  if  adulteration  went  no  further  than  sugar,  inasmuch  as 
oor  stomachs  are  not  injured  by  the  process,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
imp(»ition  is  to  be  met  without  a  system  of  inspection  quite  out  of 
proportion  to  the  advantage  to  be  gamed. 

The  next  adulteration  we  notice  is  by  no  means  of  so  innocent  a 
nature ;  and  we  are  assured  it  is  in  very  extensive  use.  The  recipe  for 
it  is  a  complicated  one,  and  merely  to  compose  it  must  have  required  no 
inconsiderable  course  of  experimental  doctoring  of  the  public.  Here  it 
is :— -To  one  barrel  of  beer  (a  barrel  contains  36  gaUons)  add  eight 
^dkms  of  water,  six  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  gelatine  (patent 
size  will  do),  a  handful  of  common  salt,  extract  of  gentian  or  quinine  to 
Testore  the  original  bitter  flavour,  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  bring 
back  the  colour,  half-an-ounce  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  if  required  to 
taste  oldish,  an  ounce  of  roach  alum.  What  a  mess !  The  cost  of  the 
materials  is  about  2s.  6d.,  and,  calculating  the  price  of  the  beer  at  Is.  a 
gslloD,  the  publican  would  thus  derive  a  profit  of  5s.  6d.  on  every 
barrel. 

We  pass  over  so  obvious  an  adulteration  as  dilution  with  water  alone, 
which,  when  not  carried  to  a  great  extent,  is  not  to  be  detected  except 
by  the  weakness  of  the  liquor.  When  required  to  be  used  beyond  a 
moderate  quantity,  it  is  mixed,  as  we  have  seen  above,  with  other  matters 
to  restore  strength  and  appearance  to  the  diluted  beverage ;  or,  as  we 
shall  proceed  to  show,  stupifying  drugs  are  used  to  restore  the  in* 
toiicating  quality  of  the  liquor. 

There  are  two  drugs  which  appear  to  be  used  for  this  purpose — tobacco 
uid  cocculus  indicus :  the  former  is  only  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
but  the  latter  is,  we  believe,  very  extensively  employed.  It  is  the  coc- 
culns  iodicus  which  has  the  stupifying  effect  we  have  noticed,  and  the 
dishonest  publican  is  thus  enabled  to  dilnte  largely  with  water,  and  yet 
bis  beer  shall  possess,  apparently,  a  considerable  strength.  The  evidence 
AS  to  the  use  of  this  drug  is  more  circumstantial  than  direct,  for  it  is 
Tery  difficult  of  detection  by  analysis.  It  is  to  be  recognised  by  a 
Pfttdiar  form  of  crystal,  which,  by  proper  chemical  treatment,  may  be 
discover^  in  the  liquor  containhig  it ;  but  some  chemists,  from  not  being 
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Able  to  find  it,  deny  its  nse.  Its  emplojmeDt  is  denied  also  by  n 
the  witnesses  connected  with  the  brewing-trade.  On  the  otaer  hand, 
some  of  those  witnesses  admit  their  bdief  in  its  nse ;  the  medical  wit* 
nesses  state  they  are  certain  of  its  beine  employed,  from  the  physMo- 
gical  results  produced  on  those  who  drink  the  liquor  supposed  to  contain 
it  ;  and,  above  all,  ^e  quantity  of  the  drug  imported  into  the  kingdom 
is  very  considerable,  and  is  increasing ;  and  it  is  sold  generally  by  tk 
druggists,  partieulM'ly  by  what  are  cdkd  brewers'  druggists,  while  tiie 
uniyersal  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  is,  that  there  is  no  louWn  onplojr* 
mait  for  the  dmg  in  the  arts  or  manufiustnres  except  the  one  nafa 
consideration. 

60  much  for  beer  and  porter,  the  adulterations  nsed  in  Ae  one  beii^ 
mostly  applicable  to  the  other ;  and,  supposing  these  things  to  be  as  we 
have  stated,  there  need  be,  no  longer,  wonder  at  the  great  profits  whidi 
we  have  suggested  must  be  made  to  enable  the  owners  of  the  faoosis 
where  the  poor  buy  their  drink  to  adorn  them  in  the  splendid  style  we 
see,  and  which  also  allow  these  palaces  to  exist  in  nnmbera  alto* 
gether  beyond  the  l^itimate  requirements  of  the  population.  We  ds 
not  intend  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  adulteration  of  spirits,  inwhid 
Ues  another  most  fitful  source  of  unfair  profit,  but  pass  cm  to  die 
consideration  of  two  beverages  of  universal  nse,  respecting  the  piiri^ 
of  which  considerable  obscurity  exists  in  the  mind  of  Uie  public: — dief 
are  tea  and  coffee,  die  household  gods  of  rich  and  poor; — whoie 
honesty  it  would  grieve  us  to  find  impeadied,  as  thoo^  it  were  the 
truthfulness  of  a  valued  friend.  Our  fair  readers  we  can  ima§^  to 
tremble  with  anxiety  lest  we  should  be  about  to  reveal  some  hideoas 
processes  for  manufacturing  from  all  sorts  of  unknown  and  noxious  herbs 
these  indispensabb  elements  of  their  morning  and  evening  meals ;  and 
very  glad  are  we  to  be  in  a  position  to  calm  their  fears.  It  is  consoliof  to 
know  that,  as  to  tea,  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  genuine  product  of  the 
Chinese  tea-plant ;  and  as  to  coffee,  the  portion  that  is  not  coffee-ben^ 
is  nothing  worse  than  the  celebrated  diioory  root,  with  occasional  addi- 
tions of  carrots  and  mangold-wurzel,  or  parsnips.  It  is  true  that  tea 
has  not  been  always  so  pure  in  the  market  as  we  state,  and  ws  may 
thank  the  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  of  late  be^  so  raeigetic 
in  examining  the  purity  of  the  various  articles  of  food,  fbr  checking  a 
larg^y  growing  advdteration  therein.  A  good  deal  of  redried  tea,  that 
is,  tea  which  luts  been  wetted,  is  sold  in  the  back  streets  and  sUeys  of 
our  towns ;  but  we  mav  on  Uie  whole,  we  think,  congratulate  ourselves 
that  a  substance  of  almost  universal  consumption,  and  i^iparently  ao 
susceptible  of  being  tampered  with,  is  in  a  tolerably  pure  condition. 

The  state  of  &cts  as  to  coffee  is  very  curioos.  It  appears  that 
we  don't  like  pure  coffee,  that  we  prefer  a  mixture  of  diicof^* 
This  preference  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the  force  of  hal^ 
and  of  acquired  tastes.  Of  course,  our  tastes  fbr  all  artificial 
beverages  are  acquired;  but  in  this  case  the  taste  acquired  having 
never,  we  would  assume,  been  a  taste  for  the  pure  coffiee-bcrrff 
when  we  are  offered  the  unmixed  coffee  we  refuse  it,  preferring  the 
oompound  to  which  our  palates  are  aocnstomed ;  at  least  it  is  upon  diis 
principle  only  we  can  understand  the  fects  deposed  to  by  some  of  the 
witnesses.    In  the  year  1853  there  was  a  treasuiy  pn^ilicm  a|;atBst 
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•dliag  coffee  and  duoory  nuxed  together.  What  was  the  reenlt,  aoeord- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Abbiss,  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  f 
Dioriiig  the  short  time  that  prohibition  was  in  operation,  he  had  more 
fiuiR  found  with  his  coffee,  and  more  coffee  letorned  on  his  hands,  than 
during  the  previous  ten  jears  he  had  been  in  business.  He  also  men^ 
tuma  that  some  years  ago  a  young  man  who  had  been  in  the  grocery 
bosiness,  went  into  another  line  of  trade,  and  he  came  to  the  witness 
and  said,  *'  Iliaye  some  customers  whom  I  should  like  to  retain,  and  I 
am  willing  to  divide  the  profit  with  yon  if  you  have  no  objection.''  Mr. 
Abbis  aaid,  "  If  you  will  bring  me  the  orders  I  do  not  object  to  divide 
ihe  profit"  The  customers  were  satisfied  with  all  the  goods  Mr.  Abbiss 
sdld  them,  except  coffee ;  this  was  before  he  used  chicory ;  constant  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  coffee.  He  gave  coffee  at  Is.  4d.  whidi  cost 
him  Is.  Sd.,  and  that  did  not  give  saf^action.  Hie  witness  then,  he 
states,  sent  for  61bs.  of  chicory,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  and  mixed  them 
in  tlie  proportions  reqmred,  and  he  never  had  any  complaints  from  those 
parties  afterwards.  He  says  that,  **  take  the  finest  coffbe  you  can  pro* 
dnce — if  you  eive  it  to  the  public,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  use 
ehieory  with  their  coffee,  they  will  be  dissatisfied  with  it.''  The  witness 
is  in  me  habit  oi  selling  the  pure  coffee  and  the  mixture  in  differently 
coloured  papers,  and  he  sells  ten  times  as  mudi  mixture  as  he  does  pure 
coffee.  The  mixture  generally  approved  o(  by  the  public  is  one-fourtk 
of  ehieory  to  three-fourths  of  coffee. 

Dr.  Carpenter  considers  the  coffee  improved  by  the  mixture  of 
chicory  to  a  small  extent.  He  has  been  in  the  habit,  he  states,  of 
mixing  one-eighth  of  chicory  with  the  best  coffee.  A  much  more 
pslatable  article,  in  his  opinion,  may  be  sold  at  one  shilling  a  pound, 
by  the  mixture  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  coffee  and  a  quarter  of  a 
poond  of  chicory,  than  at  one-and-threepence  a  pound,  if  the  whole  be 
pure  coffee ;  and  that  is  a  very  important  point  with  regard  to  the  con- 
sumption among  the  poor.  Coffee  at  one  shilling  a  pound  is  con* 
standy  asked  for  by  them  ;  many  of  them  will  not  give  more  than  that 
price,  at  whidi,  however,  no  good  coffee  can  be  sold. 

It  is  alleged,  that  there  b  an  actual  advantage  to  the  consumers  in 
mixing  chioorv  with  the  coffee,  in  the  quality  of  the  product.  Mr. 
Ablnss  says  tnere  is  a  volatile  ml  in  coffee  which  flies  off  on  its  being 
ground,  and  there  is  an  absorbent  in  chicory  which  retains  that  oil. 
u  yon  grind  chicoiy  and  coffee  together,  you  find  that  not  nearly  so 
much  aroma  flies  about  as  if  you  are  grinding  pure  coffee ;  and  he  be- 
lieves, if  it  were  possible  to  separate  the  two,  you  would  find,  after  they 
had  been  ^nnd  together,  the  chicory  had  absorbed  a  large  quantity  of 
the  essential  oil  of  the  coffee,  which  would  otherwise  have  flown  off  in 
the  grinding.  The  oil  of  the  coffee  has  a  strong  tendency  to  turn 
rancid,  whidi  tendency  chicory,  by  its  powers  of  absorption,  will  to  a 
great  extent,  prevent.  The  finest  coffee  that  could  be  procured, 
would,  we  are  told,  if  left  ground  for  a  fortnight,  be  entirely  spoiled, 
wh2e  a  mixture  of  chicory  and  coffee  will  be  found  comparatively  fresh 
at  the  end  of  three  months. 

The  test  for  ascertaining  if  the  coffee  is  pure,  is  given  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter. It  is  simply  to  sprinkle  the  powder  upon  a  wine-glassful  of 
edd  water;  if  there  is  chipory  mixed  with  it,  the  water  i»  coloured  in 
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the  course  of  a  minute  and  a-half ;  but  if  it  is  pure  coffee^  the  water  lias 
DO  considerable  tinge  for  four  or  fi^e  minutes. 

The  annual  consumption  of  chicory,  which  is  mostly  grown  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  imported  into  this  country,  is  about  12,000 
tons,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  coffee  is  about  17,000  tons.  The 
evidence  of  a  large  grocer,  Mr.  J.  Woodin,  is,  that  the  public,  when 
left  to  themselves,  buy  one  pound  of  chicory  and  nine  pounds  of  coffe«, 
therefore,  they  would  only  consume  2,000  tons  in  the  year,  instead  of 
12,000  tons,  the  conclusion  being  that  10,000  tons  are  forced  on  the 
public  without  their  knowledge.  This  reasoning  is  not  very  conclusive^ 
as  it  makes  no  account  of  those  who  from  preference  buy  the  more  largely* 
adulterated  mixture;  but  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe,  that  the  poorer 
classes  are  in  this  important  article  of  consumption  grossly  imposea  upon. 
8o  much  is  this  the  case,  that  many  grocers,  it  is  said,  sell  sugar  at  and 
under  cost  price,  making  their  profit  on  the  coffee  alone.  The  chicory 
is  itself  not  free  from  adulteration,  large  quantities  of  carrots  and  parsnips 
having  been  discovered  to  be  mixed  with  it. 

Surely  amid  all  this  corruption  of  food  the  poor  man  runs  but 
little  chance  of  getting  a  wholesome,  nourishing  meal.  Just  imagine  a 
hungry  family,  in  some  badly-ventilated  cellar  or  garret,  sitting  down 
to  a  meal  consisting  of  meat  in  the  diseased  state  in  which  it  is  proved 
to  be  sold,  with  bread  containing  a  powerful  astringent  drug,  washed 
down  by  beer  or  porter,  holding  in  solution  a  stupifying  poison,  and 
this  repeated  day  afler  day.  If  even  a  strong  man  may  for  a  time 
stand  against  these  united  attacks  upon  his  constitution,  how  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  delicate  women  and  infant  children  are  to  bear  up  against 
them  ?  Need  we  wonder  whence  are  derived  the  pale,  sickly  forms  that 
crowd  our  streets,  and  the  loathsome  and  wretched  beings  that  fill  our 
hospitals  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  Legislature  to  rouse  itself,  and 
stretch  out  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  cannot  help  themselves  ?  It 
concerns  us  all  that  our  artizans  and  labourers  shall  be  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  race.  Thousands  of  those  better  off  in  worldly  wealth,  spend 
their  lives  in  the  same  crowded  cities,  and  the  same  close  factories  and 
counting-houses,  and  yet  are  strong  and  healthy.  What  creates  the  dif- 
ference ?  We  believe  the  chief  cause  is  in  the  bad  and  insufficient  food  of 
the  one  class,  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  wholesome  diet  of  the 
other.  Let  us  then,  in  earnest,  endeavour  to  set  these  things  to  rights ; 
at  least  let  us  not  sit  down  in  despair  at  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and 
attempt  nothing. 

But  if  the  tampering  with  food  is  reprehensible,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  corruption  of  the  medicine-chest  ?  If  anywhere  safety  from  im- 
position is  absolutely  essential,  it  is  in  our  drugs  and  medicines  :  but 
what  do  we  find  to  be  the  fact  ?  The  poor  man,  broken  in  health  it 
may  be  by  want  of  nourishing  diet,  is  exposed  to  fresh  dangers  from 
adulteration,  when  he  seeks  the  hospital  or  apothecary's  shop  for  relief. 
Here  imposition  must  be  looked  at  from  a  different  point  of  view.  In 
articles  of  consumption,  as  food,  it  is  not  of  immediately  dangerous 
consequence  when  the  material  is  only  of  inferior  quality^  provided  it 
be  not  mixed  with  anything  deleterious ;  but  the  case  is  different  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  effect  of  tampering  with  substances  to  be 
administered  by  the  physician.    The  quality  is  here  all  important^  and 
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most  serious  results  maj  ensue^  if  the  drug  from  whicli  the  prescrip- 
tion is  compounded  should  not  possess  the  required  attributes.  The 
very  harmlessness  of  the  drug  itself  is  equivalent  to  positive  mischief, 
when  it  comes  to  be  applied  as  a  remedy  in  disease.  A  remedy  may 
produce  no  effect,  and  the  patient  mw  worse,  as  if  no  medical  aid  had 
been  sought  for  ;  or,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  person  from  taking 
a  defective  drug,  increases  the  dose,  m  order  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  then  upon  taking  the  prescription  to  be  made  up,  where  the 
genuine  drug  is  used,  the  unfortunate  victim  is  almost  poisoned.  It  is, 
it  strikes  us,  quite  unnecessary  to  urge  the  argument  further.  It  comes 
home  to  us  all.  We  are  all  some  time  or  other  under  the  dominion  of 
.£aculapius,  and  but  too  anxious  to  escape  from  him,  not  to  see  the 
importance  of  having  all  the  unpalatable  conditions  he  imposes  fulfilled 
as  effectually  as  possible. 

There  is  one  substance  of  very  common  employment,  the  adulteration 
of  which  may  be  productive  of  considerable  danger ;  and  though  it  is 
not  usually  dassea  among  the  medical  drugs,  yet  the  mischief  resulting 
from  its  adulteration  is  of  a  nature  to  call  for  notice  here.  This  is  the 
very  common  article  of  mustard.  If  a  medical  man  is  called  to  a  child 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  he  wishes  to  produce  counter- 
irritation,  he  orders  a  mustard-plaster  ;  when  he  calls  i^in,  he  finds 
the  child  is  worse,  probably  dymg,  the  plaster  not  having  taken  any 
effect,  and  because  a  strong  stimulant,  as  it  is  supposed,  has  taken  no 
effect,  the  parent  has  probably  given  up  employing  other  remedies, 
when,  in  reality,  the  mustard-plaster  has  been  merely  an  application  of 
flour  and  turmeric,  with  a  portion  of  mustard  too  small  to  produce  any 
effect.  Here  b  one  instance  of  the  danger  of  adulteration  with  a  sub- 
stance which  is  almost  harmless  in  itself. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Gay,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  for  thirty  years 
a  drug  grinder,  and  who  makes  no  scruple  in  revealing  the  secrets  of 
his  business,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  pure  mustard ;  the 
public  are  themselves  somewhat  to  blame  for  this ;  they  like  to  see  it  a 
nice  yellow  colour,  whereas  in  fact  the  genuine  mustard-flour,  after 
being  mixed  about  twenty-four  hours,  becomes  black,  and  people  think, 
when  they  see  this,  that  it  is  not  pure. 

An  article  not  so  agreeable,  though  perhaps  as  useful^  of  which  an 
inferior  quality  is  extensively  circulated,  is  rhubarb.  A  large  quantity 
of  rhubarb  is  grown  in  England,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury. 
We  confess  we  shall  henceforth  look  suspiciously  on  Banbury  cakes, 
lest  they  mav  be  an  attractive  medium  for  disposing  of  the  surplus  stock 
of  this  dreaded  vegetable.  It  is  in  evidence,  that  so  large  a  quantity  as 
twenty  tons  are  grown  there  annually.  This  may  be  an  exag^ration,  but, 
at  all  events,  the  quantity  is  considerable.  Now,  where  is  the  market 
for  this,  does  the  reader  suppose  ?  It  is  deposed  to  by  more  than  one 
witness,  that  it  is  sent  for  the  most  part  to  the  Colonies,  and  to  the 
Irish  Poor-Law  Unions.  One  English  rhubarb-dealer  states,  that  he 
supplied  it  himself  to  the  Dublin  wholesale  houses,  and  from  the 
statistics  published,  be  knew  it  to  be  furnished  to  the  Poor-Law 
Guardians.  This  home-grown  rhubarb  has  the  same  properties  as  the 
foreign,  but  in  a  very  inierior  degree,  and,  of  course,  it  is  sold  to  the 
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wholesale  dealers  at  a  rery  reduced  price.  Have  not  our  wretched 
paupers  enough  of  misery  to  endure,  without  heing  deprived  of  health 
by  fraudulent  contractors?  Substances  of  a  totally  different  nature 
have  also  been  mixed  with  this  vegetable.  In  one  case,  two 
hundred  weight  of  satinwood  sawdust  was  ground  up  with  rhubarb, 
packed  in  flint  bottles,  and  sent  abroad!  We  should  like  to  he«r 
the  history  of  the  patients  to  whom  this  novel  remedy  was  admi- 
nistered.  These,  however,  are  isolated  instances,  the  only  general 
adulteration  being  the  substitution  of  an  inferior  article  of  the  aame 
nature. 

Mr.  Blyth,  of  St.  Mary's  hospitid,  Paddington,  mentions  several 
instances  of  articles  Vhichi  when  he  introduced  the  usefnl  practice  of 
testing  the  drugs  supplied  to  the  hospital,  were  found  to  be  in  a  very 
impure  state.  A  sample  of  cinchona  bark,  which  is  very  largely  used 
in  hospital  practice  as  a  tonic,  was  not  cinchona  bark  at  all,  but  the  bark 
of  some  other  tree.  Lime-juice  is  a  remedy  of  very  extensive  use,  as 
well  in  hospital  practice  as  on  board  ship.  Professional  chemists  say 
that  this  hme-juice  should  contain  two  per  cent,  of  citric  acid,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  active  principle  on  which  its  virtues  depend.  In  an 
examination  of  four  samples  sent  in  for  selection,  the  witness  found  that 
not  one  of  them  contained  one  per  cent.  The  best  of  the  four  contained 
about  three-fourths  per  cent.,  and  the  others  were  diluted  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  containing  only  one-fourth  per  cent.  Comparing  the 
samples  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  he  found  that  the  best  of  them 
must  have  been  diluted  with  at  least  an  equal  quantity  of  wat^,  and  the 
remainder  with  even  a  greater  quantity. 

Sweet  spirits  of  nitre  is  an  article  of  the  Pharmacopseia,  largely  nsed 
in  febrile  diseases ;  if  carefully  prepared  it  should  be  an  ethereal  pre- 
paration, and  entirely  free  from  water ;  when  water  is  added  to  it  it 
undergoes  decomposition ;  a  free  acid  is  produced,  and  quite  a  different 
compound  is  the  result.  Mr.  Blyth  had  notes  of  no  fewer  than  five 
samples  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  only  two  of  them  were  genuine. 
The  practical  result  of  this  would  be,  that  a  medical  man,  instead  of 
giving  an  ethereal  preparation  calculated  to  produce  a  sudorific  effect, 
would  be  giving  a  preparation  containing  nitrous  add,  which  would 
produce  a  contrary  effect  to  that  which  was  desired.  Again,  solution 
of  ammonia  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopseia  of  two  strengths :  the 
stronger  should  contain  thirty  per  cent  of  ammonia,  the  weaker  solution 
should  contain  about  ten  per  cent.  Out  of  the  numerous  samples  sent 
in,  there  were  only  two  which  were  of  the  genuine  strength ;  many  of 
the  samples  of  the  weaker  solution  were  labelled  as  of  the  greater  strength, 
showing  that  if  the  directions  of  the  Pharmacopseia  had  been  followed 
for  diluting  that  twice  with  water,  the  result  would  have  been  a  solution 
of  ammonia,  which  would  have  been  of  no  value  at  all ;  one  sample, 
indeed,  had  been  so  diluted  as  to  contain  only  six  per  cent.,  though 
labelled  as  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia. 

The  important  substance,  chloroform,  was  so  impure'  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  a  smgle  sample  sent  into  the  hospital  was  fit  to  be  ad- 
ministered. As  to  the  opium,  though  the  great  mass  of  samples  sent 
in  were  of  a  fair  quality,  some  were  adulten^  with  extraneous  matters^ 
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such  at  sand  and  powder  of  all  kinds,  to  the  extent  of  seyenty-fire  per 
cent.,  80  as  to  be  useless. 
There  are  manj  oUier  substances  used  in  the  doctor's  craft  which  are 

aaaJfy  subjected  to  adulteration  with  those  we  hare  named.  God-lirer 
«  we  leam>  is  so  frequentlj  mixed  with  other  oils  of  no  healing 
efficacy,  that  medical  men  have  not  so  much  fkith  in  its  prescription,  as 
the  wonderful  results  produced  by  it  when  pure  would  warrant  them  in 
entertainiog.  Wa  do  not  here  propose  to  examine  in  detail  all  these 
spnnoas  imitations. 

We  have  now  gone  through  what,  we  apprehend,  the  reader  will  agree 
with  us  in  thinking,  is  a  very  formidable  list  of  adulterated  substances  ; 
but  we  beg  to  state  that  we  haye  not  exhausted  the  catalogue.  In  fact, 
the  great  majority  of  the  materials  used,  whether  for  food  or  medicine,  are 
too  frequently  tampered  with  by  dishonest  tradesmen,  especially  those 
whose  dealings  are  with  the  poor.  That  such  things  exist  is  a  sufficient 
proof  thnt  the  law  is  not  sufficiently  active,  even  in  cases  where  it  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  power;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whatever 
amendment  it  requires  in  order  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  practices,  should  be  curried  out  with  promptitude  and 
vigour. 

There  are  obviously  two  distinct  species  of  adulteration  of  food,  one 
in  which  the  substances  employed  are  injurious  to  health,  and  the  other 
where  they  are  harmless.  In  a  certain  sense  all  are  injurious,  as  not 
containing  the  nourishment  requisite  for  the  human  system ;  but  there 
is  a  positive  mischief  in  the  danger  arising  from  the  use  of  matters 
injurious  in  themselves,  which  is  more  easily  brought  within  the  control 
of  the  law  than  the  negative  mischief  resulting  ^m  the  want  of 
elements  conducive  to  health. 

It  strikes  us  as  not  difficult  to  providci  through  the  agency  of  local 
corporate,  or  other  governing  bodies,  an  adequate  remedy  for  both  these 
evils ;  and,  on  thisjpoint,  we  coincide  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

We  believe  that  in  our  own  city  of  Dublin  the  articles  of  food  are 
purer  than  in  most  other  large  towns ;  and  we  would  attribute  this  to 
the  custom  long  exercised  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  of  frequently  inspecting 
the  markets  and  bakers'  shops,  and  condemning  any  food  not  fit  for 
use  found  therein.  The  assistance  of  specially-appointed  officers,  skilled 
in  detecting  adulteration,  would,  we  believe,  afford  an  ample  machinery 
for  putting  a  stop  to  the  mischief  of  adulterated  food.  We  would,  however, 
concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  to  provide  an  inexpensive 
and  summary  process  of  punishment  before  a  magistrate  at  the  suit  of 
the  party  aggrieved  in  each  particular  case.  As  to  articles  of  food  of 
inferior  quiuity,  and  therefore  sold  at  a  cheap  rate,  where  there  is  no 
noxious  adulteration,  we  do  not  see  that  the  Legislature  is  called  upon 
to  interfere.  If  we  buy  bread  too  chei^p  to  be  made  of  wheaten  flour, 
we  have  no  right  to  complain  if  it  turns  out  to  be  made  of  Indian 
com. 

So  much  for  food.  As  to  dru^,  we  have  in  Ireland  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  whose  powers,  if  extended  to  druggists,  and  more  energetically 
exercised  than  the  evidence  shows  them  to  have  been,  would  not  leave 
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much  room  for  complaint  in  this  respect  lu  England  the  law  is  different. 
The  chemist  and  druggist  there  are  under  no  control  whatever,  and  it 
is  a  wonder  to  us  that  more  mischief  has  not  resulted  from  their  irre- 
sponsibilitj.  The  sooner  the  law  in  both  countries  is  assimilated  to  that 
of  Ireland,  it  strikes  us,  the  better  for  our  neighbours. 

As  to  both  food^and  drugs,  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  by  the  new  Board 
of  Health  in  having  proper  measures  carried  into  action ;  and  we  think 
we  shall  do  good  service  by  awakening  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subject. 


LINES  ON  VISITING  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  IDIOT  CHILDREN. 

Sad  and  solitary  band. 

Aliens  in  your  native  land. 

Wearing  but  the  form  of  man. 

Mysteries  in  Nature's  plan  ; 

"With  lot  so  hopeless  and  so  dread. 

Joining  the  livmg  with  the  dead — 

The  living  body  and  dead  mind, 

The  blot  and  blemish  of  mankind ! 

Yet  deem  not  these  exist  in  vain. 

The  sport  of  chance — ^a  broken  chain, 

Snapped  from  the  common  links  which  bind 

The  sentient  form  mth  living  mind. 

He  who  within  the  unsightly  root 

Conceals  the  latent  flower  and  fruit. 

To  shield  them  from  the  biting  blast. 

Until  the  wintry  hour  be  past. 

Coils  up  those  intellects  within. 

And  shields  them  from  the  blight  of  sin. 

Ye  sleeping  germs  of  deathless  mind. 

Death  himself  shall  soon  unbind 

Those  outward  cerements  of  the  earth — 

Ye  shall  have  a  second  birth ; 

"While  those  slnmbering  powers  which  lie 

Bound  up  in  dull  vacuity. 

Springing  to  life  in  deathless  bloom. 

Snail  burst  the  chambers  of  the  tomb. 

And  when  this  troubled  life  is  o'er> 

Sin*s  gifted  votaries  may  deplore. 

While  among  the  lost  they  stand. 

That  they  were  not  of  your  band  I 
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*'  JTHTWVJNHSBKTTHOlf ATBDyKYB.** 
CHAPTBR  m.— .FBANK  WMTXBll'S  8T0BY  OOMTIIfUXD. 

Hov  wearjiDg  to  one  accustomed  to  a  country  life  is  a  day  of  wander* 
ing  oyer  London  flagstones!  Possibly  the  eyer-rarying  panorama 
that  passes  before  the  eye  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  fatigues  such 
a  man  the  more,  because,  habituated  to  the  pleasing  monotonies  of 
nature,  the  mind  and  body  soon  become  surfeited  with  the  ceaseless 
novelty  of  the  pageant ;  or,  perhaps,  the  mere  physiological  deteriora* 
tion  of  atmosphere  occasioned  by  a  densely-crowded  community  is 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  lassitude  of  a  rustic  like  myself.  Certainly, 
when  I  returned  to  Cecil-street  late  in  the  day,  having  occupied  it  m 
attempting  to  follow  up  the  fancied  clue  that  I  had  chanced  upon,  I 
found  myself  both  weary  and  dispirited. 

I  b^an  with  my  solicitor,  by  whom  I  was  sent  to  another  member 
of  his  fratemi^,  who  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  dealing  with  cases 
of  this  description ;  to  him  both  Netterly  and  De  Santal  were  well 
known. 

"  Leave  them  to  me,"  said  he,  "  and  make  your  mind  easy ;  neither 
you  nor  jour  friend  shall  hear  anything  more  of  this  bill.  *  But,  take 
my  advice,  and  do  not  press  matters  to  au  eclair cissement.  These 
men  are  old  hands,  and  play  the  game  of  life  as  well  as  they  do  ecarti; 
and  the  proof  of  their  skill  is,  that  they  have  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  so  long  without  coming  to  a  f^najiaseo.  Mark  me,  I  do  not  say 
that  they  have  escaped  detection,  but  its  consequences.  To  me  they 
have  been  long  known,  and  many  is  the  curious  story  that  I  could  teu 
of  their  doings.  For  instance,  De  Santal  and  Netterly  are  but  two  of  a 
gang  of  some  five  or  six,  but  the  former  is  great  amongst  them  on 
account  of  his  superior  prestidigitation.  I  have  known  that  man  tele- 
graphed for  to  the  north  of  England  whenever  any  particularly  delicate 
bit  of  knavery  required  his  master-hand.'' 

**  But,"  inquired  I,  "  knowing  so  much  of  them,  how  is  it  that  you 
have  hitherto  suffered  them  to  escape  T* 

''There's  the  beauty  of  it,"  replied  the  man  of  Intimate  craft,  with 
evident  appreciation.  **  They  never  proceed  to  extremities  until  they 
have  first  compromised  their  victim  in  some  way  or  other.  How  is  it 
in  your  friend's  case  ?  They  make  him  drunk,  cet  him  to  forge  the 
name  of  a  friend,  whom  they  might  well  regard  as  the  last  person 
to  whom  he  would  confide  the  secret,  fleece  him  without  mercy,  and  use 
him  as  a  decoy-duck  for  others.  Then,  again,  they  have  both  title 
and  interest  to  back  them;  and  against  these  odds  what  have  you  to 
produce?  A  friendly  belief  in  a  friend's  integrity  —  bah  I  No,  sir,  I 
win  promise  to  extricate  your  fnend  from  his  dilemma,  provided  he  be 
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satisfied  with  his  own  escape,  and  will  forego  a  dangerous,  though, 
perhaps,  natural  revenge." 

I  was  not  satisfied.  To  extricate  Grant  by  a  mere  burking  of  the 
matter  was  not  sufficient ;  his  innocence  must  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  suspicion,  and  this,  I  felt,  never  could  be  the  case  unless  the 
whole  plot  was  unravelled,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fraud  was 
carried  out  fully  exposed.  However  innocent  he  might  be,  it  vrould 
never  do  to  have  it  rumoured  hereafter,  that  Marian's  husband  had 
escaped  by  some  l^al  quibble  from  a  charge  he  was  otherwise  unable  to 
refute.  Such  rumours  would  go  abroad ;  ami  feeling  the  truth  of  Hamlef  s 
words — 

*'  Be  ihou  as  chaste  aa  ioe,  as  pore  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny*" 

I  knew  my  task  to  be  unaccomplished,  if,  through  any  lack  of  energy  on 
my  part,  the  slightest  breath  of  suspicion  hereafter  should  tarnish  his 
reputation.  Besides,  I  was  very  reluctant  to  allow  these  sharpers  to 
escape  with  all  the  plunder  they  had  already  extracted,  and  hoped,  ia 
the  event  of  my  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  to  compel  a 
restitution.  The  astute  practitioner,  indeed,  smiled  rather  contemp- 
tuously at  my  mysterious  cigar-Ughter,  and  its  enigmatical  contents,  but 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that,  whether  remotely  or  nearly, 
it  had  some  reference  to  the  business  in  hand,  and  promised  mysdf 
much  interest  and  scope  for  ingenuity  in  attempting  its  interpretation. 
Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  listened  to  the  lawyer's  advice,  and  it  ¥ras 
evident  that  the  expression  of  my  face  must  have  said  as  much,  for  he 
added,  as  if  in  answer  to  me — 

''  I  see  that  such  a  course  appears  unsatisfactory  to  jon,  and  that  I 
cannot  persuade  you  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread ;  still  I  do 
not  deny,  but  that  with  extreme  caution  a  more  a^;ressive  policy  might 
be  successfully  pursued.  Eemember,  however,  that  the  slightest  mis- 
take will  mar  all  —  that  ^our  friend's  character  and  your  own  five 
hundred  pounds  will  be  alike  imperilled ;  for,  act  as  you  will,  if  your 
coup  fails,  people  will  talk,  whereas  —  however,  I  see  we  do  not  agree, 
so  that  I  can  but  wish  you  success.  By-the-bye,  should  you  want  a 
confederate  in  your  plots,  I  know  of  a  man  you  would  find  of  signal 
service — the  slyest,  honestest  rogue  in  existence.  By  all  means  engage 
him,  pay  him  well,  and  take  his  advice  in  every  point  where  cunning  is 
requisite." 

"Can  he  be  trusted r 

^' As  true  as  steel  to  his  employers,  on  whatever  side  he  may  be  re- 
tained.   When  will  you  see  him  ?'' 

"  This  afternoon  at  five  o'clock.    No.  —  Cecil-street,  Strand." 

"  He  shall  be  with  you,"  replied  he,  ringing  his  bell,  which  I  rightly 
interpreted  into  a  hint  of  congS,  "  One  last  word,  be  cautious,  and  let 
me  hear  from  you  from  time  to  time.  I  prophesy  that  you  will  have  to 
come  to  me  in  the  end." 

From  the  attorney's  I  betook  myself  to  an  office  where  I  was  aware 
that  the  Times  was  regularly  filed,  and  to  which  I  had  access.  Here 
my  investigations  assumea  a  more  promising  appearance,  and  my 
spirits,  which  had  just  received  a  check,  began  agam  to  reyive.    My 
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seairii  waa  8imple>  and  did  not  occupy  fire  minutes.^  I  had  only  to 
turn  over  eadi  day's  issae,  and  directing  mj  eye  to  the  top  of  the 
seooad  ec^amn»  eonld  not  fail  to  see  the  advertisement  if  it  was  there 
at  an.  Nor  was  I  disappointed ;  for  not  far  back  in  the  pile,  and  exactly 
where  it  was  to  be  expected,  the  mystic  sentence  caught  my  eye.  1 
compared  it  with  the  scrap  of  paper  and  found  it  identical.  Then  it 
was  a  bon&fide  advertisement,  and  of  course  had  reference  to  some  one 
or  other  of  the  numerous  villainies  of  Netterly  or  the  Count.  Whether 
it  bore  upon  Grant's  affair  or  not  was  uncertain ;  still  as  it  appeared  the 
only  chance  of  arriving  at  a  more  decided  result  than  the  mea^;re, 
unsatisfactory  alternative  proposed  by  M*Qnirk,  the  attorney,  1  hailed 
its  appearance  in  the  Times  as  a  step  gained ;  and,  taking  a  note  of  the 
date  of  the  paper,  left  the  office  well  satisfied  with  &e  progress  I 
had  made* 

The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  occupied  in  purchasing  and  borrowing 
all  such  encydopeedias  and  books  of  reference  as  treated  on  ciphers, 
and  it  vvas  four  o'clock  before  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  with  my  arms 
fiili  of  folios,  and  eager  to  commence  my  investigations,  so  as  to  have 
obtained  some  data  to  go  on  before  the  arrival  of  the  attorney's 
emissary. 

I  waded  through  a  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter,  got  myself  com- 
pletely np  in  the  ancient  history  of  ciphers  —  how  when  the  Persians 
had  a  very  private  and  confidential  message  to  send,  they  shaved  the 
head  of  the  courier,  wrote  the  despatch  upon  the  bald  crown,  waited 
until  tiie  hair  grew  again,  and  then  started  him  off  upon  his  errand  to 
be  shaved  and  perused  by  the  other  party  to  the  mystery.  Of  a  truth, 
patience  must  have  been  the  specictliti  of  that  old  time,  a  patience  not 
possessed  by  the  degenerate  sons  of  men  in  these  electric  telegraph 
days  I  Then,  again,  I  learnt  how  ciphering  advanced,  and  the  plan 
termed  the  scytale  came  into  fashion.  This  plan,  which  I  heartily 
ivished  was  that  adopted  by  Netterly,  was  effected  by  each  party  pos- 
sessing a  wooden  cylinder  of  a  certain  diameter,  round  which  a  piece  of 
paper  was  rolled,  and  at  the  precise  spot  where  the  two  edges  met,  the 
message  was  inscribed.  Of  course,  the  writing  was  illegible  when  the 
paper  was  unrolled,  and  the  whole  mystery  depended  upon  the  two 
correspondents  possessing  cylinders  of  similar  dimensions.  I  must  say, 
that  my  opinion  of  the  ingenuity  of  that  great  general,  Alcibiades,  was 
rather  diminished,  when  I  found  that  he  patronised  this  class  of  Steg- 
ANOGRAPHY,  whlch  I  uow  for  thc  first  time  learned  was  the  long 
name  for  writing  in  cipher. 

I  tried  hard  to  un4erstand  the  tactics  of  ^neas  Tactions,  who  had  a 
system  of  cipher  connected  with  a  bit  of  string  and  holes  in  a  tablet, 
the  mere  description  of  which  so  enfeebled  my  intellect,  that  I  turned 
over  leaves  and  leaves  of  mediseval  cipher  dodges  in  a  hopeless  and 
distraught  trance,  until  I  awoke  and  found  myself  amongst  the  ciphers 
of  modem  days  ;  and  among  them  stood  out  in  bold  relief  something 
so  like  the  cipher  on  my  cigar-spill,  that  I  dived  at  once  into  its 
explanation. 

Alas !  it  only  led  to  another  disappointment.  Few,  indeed,  are  the 
ciphers  that  cannot  be  made  to  yield  to  the  patient  research  of  a  clear 
a^  ingenious  mind.    It  is  really  very  astonishing  from  what  small  and 
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apparently  hopeless  begtiinings  a  cipher  can  be  unravelled.  The  ajqpear- 
ance  of  a  double  letter,  the  trequent  recurrence  of  one  particular  sign, 
the  comparative  length  of  words,  and  a  thousand  other  apparently  shght 
indications,  will  almost  infalliblj  lead  to  detection ;  but  here  was  one 
that  would  have  baffled  the  penetration  of  a  Lajard  or  a  Rawlinson. 

The  reason  of  this  will  at  once  appear  when  I  explain  the  system. 
To  this  cipher  there  is  a  key  known  only  to  the  correspondents. 
This  key  consists  in  an  arbitrary  numb^  and  arrangement  of  figures, 
and  is  applied  in  the  following  manner : — Let  us,  for  sake  of  example, 
select  as  our  key  the  numbers  18  5  6,  and  let  us  suppose  that  the 
sentence  that  we  wish  to  put  in  cipher  is  ''  Where  can  you  be  found?" 
Ton  must  now  write  it  without  dividing  the  words,  in  this  manner : — 

Wherecanyoubefoand 
and  beneath  it  you  write   18561856  1856185618 

which  is  the  clue  repeated  several  times  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
If  you  now  add  so  many  letters  to  each  as  there  are  numbers  beneath  it, 
you  will  find  that  the  cypher  is  complete.  For  instance,  add  one  letter 
to  W  and  vou  have  X;  add  eight  letters  to  H,  and  following  on 
alphabetically,  you  arrive  at  P ;  again,  add  five  to  £  and  J  is  the 
result,  and  so  on  through  all  until  you  read — 

XPJXFKFTZWZHFNTAOL. 

A  few  moments'  consideration  will  now  shew  you  that  the  chief  diffi- 
culty is,  that  the  same  letters  seldom  express  each  other  twice  through- 
out the  whole,  and  all  trace  is  lost.  Without  the  due,  therefore, 
discovery  is  hopeless — and  how  could  I  hope  to  find  it  T  I  turned  the 
spill  over  and  examined  it  minutely,  and  once  even  fancied  I  could 
trace  a  faint  resemblance  to  figures  in  the  charred  end  that  had  lit  my 
cigar — alas  !  the  wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  no  such  figures  were 
visible.  I  began  to  feel  unhappy  and  not  a  httle  fooHsh,  and  had  just 
made  up  my  mind  to  return  to  M'Quirk,  and  confessing  my  incapa- 
city, beg  him  to  manage  matters  in  his  own  way,  when  a  single  knock 
at  the  door  roused  me  from  my  thoughts  and  prepared  me  for  a  visitor. 

My  invitation  to  come  in  was  responded  to  by  a  fumble  in  the  dark 
passage  for  the  door-handle,  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  a  strange- 
looking  individual,  who  announced  himself  laconically  and  mysteriously 
by  the  word— 

"  Stiggers  V* 

I  had  been  so  occupied  in  my  research  amone  the  archives  of 
ciphering,  that  the  attorney's  promised  colleague  had  slipped  from  my 
memory,  and  as  the  new  arrival  came  in  most  "  questionable  shape,"  I 
suppose  I  must  have  looked  not  only  astonished  but  suspicious ;  for  he 
added  in  an  explanatory  tone "  Stivers,  from  M'Quirk  I" 

Stiggers,  from  M'Quirk,  was  a  gentleman  of  prseter-perfect  appear- 
ance, and  had  an  air  about  him  as  though  he  belonged  to  the  age  just 
past.  His  garments  certainly  did— witness  his  hat,  crowned  with 
the  brown  of  many  summers,  and  his  narrow-sleevcK),  swallow-tailed 
coat,  which,  for  reasons  it  would  be  unkind  to  inquire  into,  was  kept 
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bnitdned  up  close  until  it  retched  a  badly  preserved  spedmen  of  that 
horror  of  antiquity,  a  black  satin  buckled  stock.  He  adhered  also  to 
the  exploded  vanity  of  str^,  which  coerced  the  poor,  threadbare,  black 
trowsers  till  they  shone  again  at  the  knees,  and  shrank  away  from  a  pair 
of  old  Wellington  boots,  which,  from  long  conformity  to  his  feet, 
presented  a  mountainous  appearance  on  the  uppers.  Gloves  he  had 
non^  hot  when  addressed,  he  had  a  habit  of  drawing  forth  an  exceed- 
ingly unclean  handkerchief  and  blowing  his  nose  therein,  in  a  sonorous 
and  emphatic  manner,  as  one  would  say,  **  I  understand,  proceed."  As 
to  the  man  within  the  dothes,  a  word  or  two  will  describe  him — ^long, 
lanky,  stooping,  and  middle-aged,  with  nothing  particularly  striking 
about  him,  except  a  pair  of  small,  bright  grey  eyes,  which  worked 
about  in  his  head  at  such  a  pace  that  they  seemed  to  have  produced  a 
dironic  soreness  of  the  Hds.  He  took  his  seat  upon  the  extreme  edge 
of  the  cfaair  to  which  I  motioned  him,  and  spread  the  pocket-handker- 
diief  upon  his  knees  in  readiness  for  active  service. 

As  dearly  as  I  could,  I  explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the  case  in 
which  his  assistance  was  required,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion  laid 
down  a  five-pound  note  on  the  table  before  him.  '*  There,"  said  I,  "  is 
your  retaining  fee.  If  you  please  me  at  the  end  of  this  business  I  will 
add  another,  even  if  we  fail ;  but  if  we  succeed  I  make  this  twenty." 

The  busy  eyes  worked  harder  than  ever  as  he  bowed  and  pocketed 
the  note,  and  a  twitch  in  the  comer  of  the  stony  mouth  betokened  his 
saUsfaction  at  my  way  of  doing  business.  Then,  assuming  an  air  of 
deep  thought,  he  supported  his  nose  up<m  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  and  ejaculated,  doubtingly,  **  No  1" 

"  No  what  V*  I  inquired. 

**  It  wouldn't  do  to  make  a  gent  of  me,  I  mean — would  it  now  7 
Tou  see  I  must  be  able  to  watch  the  parties ;  else  how  am  I  to  get 
the  hoffioe  ?  Ah !  I  thort  not,"  he  added  in  answer  to  a  negative  shake 
0^  my  head,  and  again  betook  himself  to  the  regions  of  thought,  until 
at  last,  after  a  prolonged  pause,  the  contemplative  forefinger  suddenly 
quitted  the  nose,  and  pouncing  down  on  tne  table  as  if  upon  some 
obnoxious  insect,  addeid  emphasis  to  his  next  words — **  I  have  it." 
"  You  engages  me  as  your  vally-de-sham.  We  leaves  this,  and  'angs 
up  our  'ats  at  the  Blindon,  and  there  we  are.  If  there's  anything  to 
be  knowed  we'll  get  at  it  that  way.  'Ave  they  any  servants  of  their  own  7" 

"None." 

''  Ah !  thaf  s  bad,  there's  a  deal  to  be  got  out  of  servants.  Well,  it 
can't  behelped  any  way.  The  first  thing  is  to  get  to  Blindon' s — ^no,  the 
first  thing  is  to  make  a  vdly  of  me — these  here  togs  isn*t  quite  the 
thing/ 

"We  will  see  to  that  immediately.  Have  you  anything  more  to 
suggest." 

"  Well,  sir,  we  *aven*t  got  much  to  go  upon  yet ;  but  I'm  thinking  of 
a  move  as  may  tell  us  something  more — don't  ask  me  just  now  what  it 
is.  It  isn't  arranged  all  regular  in  my  *ead  yet — but  if  you  can  get 
Uiem  to  breakfast  with  you  to-morrow  morning,  something  may  come 
of  it." 

"  Certwnly— what  else  7" 

"  Nothing  at  present,  sir.  Only,  I  thmk,  we  had  better  be  moving^ 
if  we  are  to  change  our  lodpngs  and  my  dothes  to-night."     GooqIc 
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We  left  the  hoase^  and  walking  up  the  quiet  little  atfieet  hailed  a 
passing  cab^  and  bade  him  drive  us  to  the  emporium  of  readj-made 
clothes,  presided  over  by  the  great  Noses^  ^m  whidb^  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  Mr.  Stiggers  emerged,  no  longer  the  prseter-perfect  gentl^ 
man  of  the  afternoon,  but  the  gentleman's  gentleman  of  the  present  and 
most  presentable  type. 

Here  we  parted,  Mr.  Stiggers  continuing  inscrutable  in  his  plot,  and 
promising  to  be  with  me  at  the  Blindon  in  time  to  dress  me  for  dinner. 
Thither  I  next  proceeded,^  and  easily  secured  apartments  without 
arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  enemy.  The  wish  to  be  near  my  friend 
Grant — ^the  favourable  opportunity  for  gratifying  my  new-found  taste 
for  play,  and  a  well-enacted  seene  of  an  imaginary  row  between  myself 
and  the  landlady  of  my  lodgings^  affording  ample  grounds  for  my  dumge 
of  residence. 

CBAPTEB  IV« 

Nothing  of  any  great  importance  occurred  on  the  evening  which  dosed 
this  day  of  mentol  and  bodily  fatigue.  We  met,  as  agreed,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  gamblers,  and  as  the  business  of  the  night  went  on,  no 
outward  indications  of  the  web  of  plot  and  counterplot,  that  eadi 
party  was  busily  employed  in  weaving  for  the  entanglement  of  the  other, 
were  allowed  to  appear  on  the  surface.  Netterly  and  De  Santal  b^an 
to  throw  off  the  irksome  preliminary  process  of  losing  or  contenting 
themselves  with  a  small  and  occasional  stake,  and  bled  me  heavily.  I 
consented  to  the  process  with  an  apparent  fatuity  and  petulance  which 
delighted  the  scoundrels,  and  excitcnl  in  me  a  real  indignation  and  mis- 
giving as  to  whether  I  was  not  throwing  sood  money  after  bad.  I 
consmed  myself,  however,  with  a  secret  determination,  that  should 
fortune  befriend  me,  I  would  make  them  repay  me  with  heavy  interest, 
and  played  on. 

De  santal  was  brilliant,  extolled  my  play,  and  McrSd  my  bad  luck 
with  a  politesse  that  would  almost  have  persuaded  one  that  he  felt 
disgusted  with  himself  for  winning  the  money  of  his  friend.  Not  being 
versed  in  the  mystenr  of  card-»iarping,  I  paid  no  attention  to  the 
means  employed  for  cleaning  me  out ;  I  was  quite  satisfied  of  the  fact, 
and  had  no  curiositv  as  to  the  precise  method.  Champagne-cori^ 
popped,  the  odour  of  havannahs  pervaded  the  atmosphere,  and  a  surface- 
hilaritjr  beamed  from  every  face  except  that  of  poor  Grant,  who  still 
maintained  a  woe-begone  look,  partly  assumed,  partly  real,  whidi 
provoked  the  wit  of  Netterly  to  several  sallies  and  comparisons,  at 
which  the  rest  of  us  laughed  very  loudly  indeed. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door — ^it  opened 
timidly,  and  the  gaunt  figure  of  Stiggers,  in  unimpeachable  raiment, 
appeared,  holding  in  his  hand  a  letter,  and  blinking  with  the  restless 
eyes  on  all  that  jovial  company. 

**  A  note  sir,  for  you,  immediate,"  said  he,  in  his  usual  monosyllabic- 
style. 

I  opened  it,  and  saw  at  a  glance  that  it  was  from  himself.  Thus  it  ran 
— «  Don't  answer  this  for  a  while,  I  wants  to  look  on  for  a  hit — say  it's 
thewash— — -" 
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'*  Who  Imiight  this  P'  I  inquired. 

**  Toung  woman  in  the  'all,  sir." 

**  Ah  I— ha  r  quoth  Netterly— "  sly  dog.** 

<'Nothii^  of  the  sort»"  said  I,  with  a  laoffh.  "Nothing  half  so 
agieeahle.  Only  the  washerwoman's  bill  from  my  Ust  lodgings,  demanding 
payment  on  pain  of  legal  procceedings.  To  six  shirts  (shirts  with  a  "  u  "^ 
cantinned  I,  pretending  to  read»  **  three  shillings— two  nite  dito,  eight- 
p^ice — ten  hyroglyphi^  (oh  I  handkerchiefs)^  one-and-eightpence/'  &c» 
&C.  "  Welly  welly  let  her  wait  a  minate  or  two  and  I  will  save  her  a 
visit  to  her  atumeyy  as  she  will  call  him.  A  thousand  pardons,  De 
Ssatal— who  led  that  ace  ?" 

With  a  £Mse  aS  sour  impaasibiUty  stood  Sti^rs  of  the  watchful  ^e^ 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  gam^  when*  tossinff  him  a  half-sovereigQ. 
which  was  "fiddler^s  moneys"  out  of  a  ten-pound  note,  which  had  just 
found  its  way  from  me  to  Netterly,  I  addecC  "  There,  get  rid  of  her  for 
goodness  sake,  and  don't  bring  any  more  such  trash  when  I'm  engaged- 
it  made  me  forget  all  about  the  game." 

Stiggera  vanished,  and  as  the  door  closed  upon  him,  a'running  fire 
of  bacuoage  opened  — 

<<  What  wheat-field  did  you  rob  of  its  scarecrow.  Western  7" 

"  Sapristi  ! — Do  you  pay  that  fellow  as  highly  as  you  feed  him  V* 

<'  Take  care  of  Martin's  Act,"  &c.,  &c. 

"Very  good,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  shuffling  the  cards,  "langh  away, 
bat  I  have  a  conscience ;  and  when  a  £&ithful  old  servant,  that  has 
been  in  one's  £eumlv  no  end  of  years,  is  left  on  one's  hand89  he  can't  be 
turned  out  in  a  paddock  like  an  old  hunter." 

'<More'8  the  pity,"  cried  Netterly. 

*' Irreverent,'^  sneered  De  SantaJ,  ^<  'tis  good  to  hear  him.  As  for 
me,  I  loTe  family  feeling  and  family  servants?' 

^'  So  don't  I,  chimed  in  Netterly.  **  Confound  them,  because  they 
bave  had  the  luck  to  rob  you  and  your  fiither  longer  than  the  rest, 
they  call  you  Master  Charles  until  you  are  as  old  as  Methuselah,  and 
CMisider  themselves  privil^;ed  to  lecture  you  upon  all  your  ^^  PiceadUly^* 
as  an  old  scoundrel  at  our  plaoe^  in  Herefordshire,  calls  them." 

^'Diable! — ^Enough  for  the  domestics,"  yawned  the  Count.  <^The 
cards,  if  you  please.  Monsieur  le  ColcmeL" 

And  so  on  for  the  rest  of  the^  evening,  until  the  wished-for  moment 
came  and  the  party  sejMurated  for  the  ni^ht. 

"  8tiggers,'^said  I,  in  a  state  of  semi-somnambulancy,  as  that  gen- 
tleman assisted  me  to  bed,  ^'thiscannot  go  on  much  longer;  neither 
pocket  nor  mind  can  stand  it." 

<*  A  beginnin's  a  beginnings"  aphorised  the  sententious  detective. 
''Thqr're  a-comin'  to  break£i»t  I  hop^  sir." 

**  X  es,"  vawned  I,  and  fell  asleep. 

Fatignea  as  I  was,  the  hours  of  the  night  sped  away  with  more  than 
tbiAt  wonted  speed ;  and  when  my  taciturn  aUy  came  next  morning  to 
inform  ma  how  late  it  was,  I  wished  heartily  that  his  machinations, 
whatever  they  were,  could  have  taken  some  other  form  than  that  of 
obliging  me  to  leave  the  comfortable  region  of  bed  to  get  up  and  play 
the  part  vvhidii  he  had  assigned  to  me  in  the  drama  of  which  the 
denouement  was  still  so  uncertain. 
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Of  the  precise  nature  of  his  plot  I  was  in  profound  imoraiice,  and  I 
could  see  plainly,  under  a  respectful  disguise,  that  Mr.  Stiggers  did  not 
consider  me  worthy  of  complete  confidence.  He  fenwd  with  my 
questions,  using  silence  as  a  parry  and  counter-questions  as  thrusts ; 
when  I  attacked  him  vigorously,  as  I  did  on  turning  out  of  bed  tbat 
morning  with  a — 

*'  Wdl,  Mr.  Stiggers,  it  is  time  I  knew  more  exactly  what  we  ara 
about.  In  fact,  I  must  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  scheme  you  are 
hatching." 

He  would  answer — 

''Too  soon  to  talk  of  schemes,  sir.  As  soon  as  we  find  the  nott 
pint  to  work  on  we  will  begin  to  scheme.  There  ain't  no  use  in  pre- 
tending to  be  more  cleverer  than  we  are.  When  I  sees  the  way  1*11 
pint  it  out  to  you,  sir,  fast  enough." 

**  I  see  how  it  is,"  I  answered,  "you  don't  trust  my  prudence.  Say 
so  at  once." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  he,  fixing  the  vagrant  eyes  for  a  moment  steadily 
on  mine,  '*  twenty  pounds  is  a  fortin  I  don't  want  to  throw  away  by 
means  of  an  accident,  there's  no  denying  it" 

And  so,  as  he  would  only  work  his  own  way,  I  let  him  have  it,  and 
waited  patiently  until  it  suited  his  humour  or  convenience  to  inform  me. 
Independently  of  the  character  I  had  received  of  him,  and  the  large 
bribe  which  I  offered  as  a  premium  to  success,  there  was  a  sort  of  quiet 
delight  in  unravelling  the  intricacies  of  fraud  evinced  by  this  sleuth- 
hound  of  society  that  made  me  feel  quite  safe  in  his  hands ;  nor  was  I 
deceived.  How  assiduously  he  aired  the  Times  and  presented  it  to 
Netterly,  who  appeared  at  the  breakfast-table  without  his  accomplice, 
for  whom  he  apologised,  saying  that  the  sudden  death  of  a  relative  in 
Paris  had  caused  him  to  proceed  thither  at  once  on  receipt  of  a  letter 
by^that  morning's  post.  How  admirably  he  counterfeited  the  ncdseless 
tread  and  solemn  importance  of  the  practised  valet!  With  vrhat 
ostentatious  discretion  did  he  vanish  from  the  room  as  soon  as  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  necessary,  and  before  the  visitor  could  consider  him 
a  gine  upon  conversation.  Verily,  had  not  Stiggers  been  great  in  his 
own  line,  he  would  have  been  first  among  servants.  * 

For  two  Ml  hours  afler  Netterly's  departure  he  remained  invisible. 
He  had  not  been  seen  to  leave  the  house,  and  still  it  seemed 'clear  that 
he  was  not  in  it  I  began  to  think  that  the  cap  of  Fortunatus  was 
amongst  his  endowments.  I  puzzled  myself  to  no  purpose  in  guessing 
what  he  might  be  about,  and  never  hit  upon  a  reasonable  sdution  for 
his  non-appearance.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  exercise  patience,  and 
took  up  the  Times  to  assist  me,  the  study  of  which  I  had  scarce  begnn« 
when  suddenly  the  door  opened  and  shut — a  clicking  of  the  key  in  the 
lock  followed — I  looked  up,  and  there  stood  Stiggers,  but  in  what  a 
condition !  Soaked  from  head  to  foot,  the  chefs  tfceuvre  of  Messrs. 
Noses  and  Son  giving  off  water  in  copious  streams ;  but  notwithstanding 
all  a  perceptible  gleam  of  triumph,  which  refused  to  be  concealed, 
struggled  through  the  drowned-rat  appearance  and  natural  impertorba* 
bility  of  his  features. 

*'  Goodness  gracious  I  Stiggers,"  I  exclaimed^  <<  what  has  hap- 
pened?" 
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The  moment  for  my  enlightemnent  had  anrif  ed-^  crisis  had  taken 
place — and,  as  farther  concealment  was  impossible,  Mr*  Stiggers  was 
gracioQslj  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  his  doings  for  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  hoars.  He  commenced  his  explanations  by  taking  up  the 
Tume9,  and  pointing  to  an  advertisement  m  the  second  column,  very 
aiiiiilar  in  appearance  to  the  mysterious  one  inserted  by  Netterly, 


*'  I  put  that  in  hist  night,  sir/' 

<' You!'*  I  ejaoilated.    ''And  what  on  earth  does  it  meanT 

«*  Nothing  particular,  sir — only  a  trap."  Here  a  subdued  chuckle 
anticipated  the  announcement  that  it  had  proved  successfol.  **  You 
•ee,  sir,  the  tea  was  unaccountably  long  in  orawing  this  morning,  and 
wo  I  slapped  the  paper  into  Mr.  Netterly's  'ands  to  amuse  him  a  bit 
His  i^e  caught  sight  of  the  thinff  there,  and  not  knowing  but  what 
it  might  come  from  a  friend,  he  looked  'ard  at  it.  I  watched  him. 
Then  he  takes  the  paper  to  the  window,  with  his  back  towards  us ; 
but  I  twigged  by  the  j(^  of  his  helbow,  as  he  was  a-copying  of  it  into 
his  HtUe  book.  Then,  sir,  as  soon  as  the  things  were  cleared  away,  and 
jon  began  to  smoke,  I  miJies  off  to  his  room,  and  hides  myself  behind 
the  door  of  his  bedroom,  with  the  door  ajar,  so  that  I  could  watch 
through  the  crack.  Presently  down  he  comes,  and,  as  I  expected, 
whips  out  the  note-book  and  sets  to  work  to  read  the  advertisement. 
Now,  thinks  I,  we'll  see  where  he  keeps  the  key,  if  it  isn't  in  his  head. 
And  sure  enough,  out  he  pulls  his  watch — and  a  very  little  one  it  is — 
and  springs  it  open.  At  first  I  didn*t  pay  much  attention  to  this,  until 
I  thought  it  odd  what  a  lone  time  it  took  him  to  see  what  o'clock  it 
was ;  and  then  I  took  a  sood  look,  and  diskivered  that  it  was  the  works 
of  the  watch,  and  not  the  face,  that  he  was  lookine  into ;  and  then, 
when  he  puts  up  the  watch  back  in  his  pocket,  and  b^ns  pendUiug 
away  on  a  Int  or  paper,  it  was  clear  as  crystal  that  the  watchmaker's 
number  in  the  watch  was  the  number  as  we  wanted  to  read  off  the 
advertisement  like  print.  That's  all,  sir,"  finished  Stiggers,  rather 
ahmptly,  and  then  commenced  wringing  the  water  out  of  his  coat-tails. 

*'  But,"  said  I,  "  this  is  not  all,  good  news  as  it  is.  How  come  you 
in  such  a  plight  7    Have  you  been  pumped  on  ?  " 

^*  Not  exa^y,  sir,"  said  he,  glancing  rather  mournfully  at  the  wreck 
of  his  handsome  garments ;  *^  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Netterly  took  it 
into  his  head  to  come  into  the  bedroom  before  he  went  out ;  and  so, 
air,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  step  into  a  shower-bath  that  stood  quite 
handy.  And  when  I  was  getting  out  again,  sir,  the  string  caught  in 
my  button,  and  down  it  come.'' 

Here,  then,  was  at  last  a  due.  I  sent  him  off  to  dry  himself,  and 
meditated  for  the  first  few  minutes  triumphantly  on  the  progress  we 
had  made.  My  spirits,  so  long  damped  and  kept  down  by  the 
depressing  events  or  the  last  few  days,  seixed  at  a  hope  which  perhaps 
might  prove  as  fallacious  as  a  straw  to  a  drowning  man ;  so  tnat  the 
task  I  had  set  myself,  and  of  which  such  a  small  part  had  been  accom- 
plished, actually  appeared  near  completion.  Gradually,  however,  I 
perceived  how  little  had  in  reality  been  ffained.  That  advertisement, 
even  could  I  obtain  the  number  of  Netterly's  watch  (no  easy  matter  of 
iU^t),  wS^t  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  Grant's  affair;  and  to 
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pix>Te  Netterljr  a  swindter  did  not  necessarily  etonerate  Grant  as  a 
forger.  Still  there  was  so  much  mjsterj  attending  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, so  mnch  improbability,  that  even  when  most  excited — Day, 
intoxicated — Grant  should  haye  committed  the  critne  impated  to  him, 
that  I  determined  that  even  had  the  advertisement  no  reference  to  him, 
but  to  some  other  villainr,  I  wonld  ferret  it  ont }  and,  should  I  sueeeed 
in  fathoming  it,  I  would,  strong  in  my  confidence  in  Grant's  honesty, 
boldly  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and,  using  my  discovery  as  a  threat, 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  the  nature  of  the  fraud  practised  upon 
Grant. 

That  evening,  by  some  strange  accident,  the  key  of  my  watdi  was 
missing,  and,  as  we  broke  up  the  party  for  the  nighty  I  was  compiled 
to  ask  Grant  to  lend  me  his.  Grant's  watch  was  of  the  warming-pan 
description — a  giant  time-piece  that,  adorned  with  a  peal  of  seals,  bad 
graced  his  grandOither's  rob  My  years  ago.  Grant  revered  where 
others  jeered,  and  stuck  manfully  by  the  ancestral  horologe  in  spite  of 
the  facetice  of  his  fashionable  acquaintance.  It  was  not  wonderfbl, 
therefore,  that  his  key  revolved  innocuously  where  a  Bregnet  vras  wont 
to  wind.  In  despair  I  turned  to  Netterly,  who  obfigingly  undid  the 
button  of  his  waistcoat^  and  handed  me  his  watch,  chahi,  ndkHe^addBes, 
key,  and  all.  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  this  ehrf  tTaanre  of 
machinery,  and  had  a  great  desire  to  count  the  number  of  jeweb  on 
which  its  duplex  compensating  balance  worked*  It  was  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  owner  of  such  a  treasure  should  feel  uneasiness, 
and  evince  it  too,  when  hands  unskilful  as  mine  attempted  to  meddle 
with  such  delicate  work ;  he  snatched  it  away  from  me  long  before 
I  had  satisfied  myself  on  the  point  in  which  I  was  interested ;  and  to 
this  moment  I  am  ignorant  whether  it  works  upon  eight  or  ten  rubies. 

For  about  an  hour  after,  in  the  shadow  of  a  plate*rack  in  the  Httle 
back-yard  of  Blindon's,  stands  a  man  whose  gaxe  is  ever  dbected  upon 
a  certain  vrindow  in  that  hotel.  The  shutters  are  closed,  and  the  car- 
tains  drawn;  but  through  the  divisions  of  the  former,  and  stained 
ruddy  by  the  latter,  glance  streams  of  light  that  are  in  cheery  contrast 
to  the  oold  but  patient  watcher  below. 

The  night  is  cold,  and  the  wind  whistles  drearily  round  the  comers 
of  the  houses,  driving  the  fleecy  clouds  rapidly  across  the  moon's  disk,  and 
chilling  the  very  bones  of  the  lonely  spy.  At  length  the  light  suddenly 
disappears,  and  the  next  instant  the  adjoining  window  Incomes  brii- 
Hantly  illuminated.  It  is  evident  that  to  this  apartment  there  are  no 
shutters,  only  a  curtain.  The  man  of  the  bottle-rack  erinees  his  satis- 
faction by  a  grunt  and  a  smothered  blow  to  his  nose ;  he,  however,  still 
watches  on.  Soon  this  illumination  disappears,  and  in  its  place  a  faint 
Hght  barely  penetrates  the  thickness  of  the  curtain,  and  mfbrms  the 
watcher  that  his  guard  is  over.  And  then  Mr.  Stiggers  quietly  re-enters 
the  house,  and  informs  me  that  Mr.  Netterly  has  retired  to  bed^  and 
that  a  night-lamp  throws  a  dim  religious  light  around  his  dumbers. 

One  half-hour  longer,  to  allow  the  sleeper  to  pass  through  the  uneasy 
confines  that  separate  the  earth  from  dream-land,  and  we  cantioiialy 
leave  our  apartment  and  prepare  to  enter  that  of  the  uneonsoiocis 
Netteriy.  Should  any  fatality  cause  some  of  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  hotel  to  eross  our  path  at  this  moment,  in  what  a  chdnovs  light  w^ 
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must  appear!  But  tbe  bonr  is  late,  the  veiy  streets  are  deserted,  and 
no  human  sound,  save  an  occasional  snore,  as  it  comes  muffled  through 
intervening  doors  and  bed-clothes,  breaks  the  silence. 

How  noisj  is  that  old  clock  on  the  stair-head !  In  the  daj-time,  as 
I  pass  np  and  down  to  my  room,  I  never  hear  its  modest  tick,  tack,  so 
BOfflened  down  and  shaded  off  is  it  by  the  multifarious  noises  of  a 
hnsy  hotel.  Now,  in  the  silence  of  night,  it  gives  out  its  warning  mo- 
nologue with  a  concentrated  venom  and  loud  iteration,  as  though  it  would 
call  all  the  sleepers  to  rouse  and  detect  us  in  our  burglarious  attempt. 
Bj-the-bye,  do  burglars  get  accustomed  to  the  many  queer  sounds  that, 
unexplained,  resound  through  every  house,  when  all  else  within  is 
hashed  and  slumbering  ? — ^the  creaking  stair,  the  banging  door,  the 
rattling  windows,  or  the  whistling  wind.  Verily,  the  professors  of  the 
**  jemmy  "  and  crape-mask  must  be  men  of  nerve. 

But  Mr.  Stiggers  has  already  opened  the  door  with  noiseless  hand, 
and  with  stealthy  tread  (guided  by  the  candle  which  I  hold  forward 
fVom  the  stair-landing  just  outside)  threads  his  way  among  the  furni- 
ture, opens  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  creeps  to  the  bed-table, 
on  which  stands  the  night-light,  the  purse,  the  pocket-book,  and  the 
watch  of  the  sleeper. 

How  odd  it  is  that  sometimes,  when  placed  in  situations  of  ^preat  peril 
or  excitement,  the  occurrence  of  some  trivial  circumstance  will  set  the 
mind  wandering  far  away  from  the  urgencies  of  the  present  to  subjects 
not  at  all  apropos.  As  I  stood  peering  throuf^h  the  two  doors,  and 
watched  the  bending  form  of  Stiggers,  as  he  brought  his  face  down 
dose  to  the  works  of  the  watch  which  he  held  open  in  his  hand,  the 
strong  effects  of  light  and  shade  that  cut  out  his  angular  features,  the 
heavy  shadow  that  his  intervening  figure  cast  on  the  wall  behind  him, 
and  the  concentration  of  light  on  the  principal  object  in  the  picture, 
produced  such  a  Rembrantesque  effect  as  sent  me  off  on  the  spot 
rambling  through  half  the  galleries  of  Europe  in  search  of  the  original 
of  which  I  was  reminded ;  and  I  had  just  got  as  far  as  Amsterdam, 
and  was  considering  in  review  all  the  ehe/s  (Tctuirre  of  that  great 
master  of  chiaro  oscuro  whose  birth-place  it  was,  when  an  alarming 
jingle  and  crash  from  the  bed-room  broueht  me  back  with  more  than 
electric-telegraph  speed  to  the  stair-head  in  the  Blindon.  The  next 
instant  the  night-lamp  was  extinguished,  and  I  heard  Netterly's  voice 
in  the  darkness  venting  execrations  on  the  unknown  cause  of  the 
hubbub,  and  on  the  various  pieces  of  furniture  over  which  he  stumbled 
while  searching  for  a  match.  Blowing  out  my  own  candle  instantly,  I 
commenced  in  no  very  happy  state  of  mind  to  beat  a  cautious  retreat* 
As  I  went,  I  could  hear  the  scratch-scratch  of  the  hicifer  on  the  bottom 
of  the  match-box,  and  could  see  the  small  sulphurous  flame  Hghting  up 
the  finger-ends  of  the  operator.  The  flame  became  stronger — the 
candle  was  on  the  point  of  illumination — my  breath  came  and  went 
with  difficulty,  as  I  anticipated  momentarily  the  discoveiT  of  Stiggers, 
when  all  at  once  a  hurry-skurry  took  place,  then  a  confused  noise  of 
tumbling  over  tables  and  chairs,  mingled  with  furious  maledictions — and 
a  large  white  cat  bounded  madly  up  the  stairs  and  between  my  feet, 
ibBowDd  by  some  missile  which  whistled  by  my  head,  while  the  voice  of 
Netterly,^  almost  incoherent  with  rage,  sleep,  and  exhaii8tion»  pealed 
through  die  silent  corridors  in  fruitless  wrath— 
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'<D-^n  yoa  for  a  cat!  It  was  you«  then,  was  it?  If  there's  an 
ounce  of  strydbnine  in  all  London  to-morrow  you  shall  have  it,  yoa 
infernal  brute.** 

Scarcely  drawing  my  breath,  I  remained  in  the  shadow  of  the  dock, 
expecting  a  renewal  of  the  commotion  on  the  discovery  of  Sdggers ;  but 
many  a  tick-tack  announced  the  lapse  of  time,  and  ^et  all  remained 

Suiet.  Then  a  faint  hope  came  that  m^  emissary  mip;ht  yet  escape 
etection ;  I  returned  to  my  room,  and,  with  the  door  ajar,  awaited  the 
next  act 

What  hours  were  embodied  in  the  first  five  minutes  of  suspense  ! 
what  years  in  the  second!  what  ages  in  the  third!  At  last,  after 
twenty  minutes  of  inexpressible  uneasiness,  a  very  slight  creaking  in  the 
crazy  staircase  was  heard,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  well-known  figure 
of  Stiggers  glided  in,  closed  the  door,  and,  falling  into  a  chair,  gasped 
out — 

*« Three,  two,  seven,  six!  ** 

A  good  stiff  tumbler  of  grog  soon  brought  back  this  trusty  spy  to  his 
customary  impassibility,  and  enabled  him  to  inform  me  that  the  crash 
I  had  heard  had  taken  place  by  his  having  replaced  the  watch  incau- 
tiously on  the  table,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  heavy  seals  and  orna- 
ments with  which  the  chain  was  adorned  happening  to  be  over  the 
edge,  dragged  down  the  whole  to  the  floor  in  noisy  ruin.  Had 
Netterly  succeeded  in  lighting  the  candle  in  the  first  instance,  nothing 
could  have  prevented  a  discovery ;  happily,  however,  the  flash  of  the 
lucifer  had  alarmed  the  prowling  cat,  and  directed  his  suspicions  in  that 
quarter,  enabling  Stiggers,  during  the  chase  that  ensued,  to  jump  once 
more  beneath  the  curtain  of  his  old  friend  the  shower-bath,  where  he 
remained  perdu  until  the  heavy  breathing  of  Netterly,  who  sleepily 
turned  into  his  bed  without  further  search,  told  him  that  it  was  safe  to 
emerge. 

And  now  once  more  with  sancuine  expectation  was  the  ciffar-spill 
produced,  and  its  contents  copied  out  accurately  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Beneath  them  were  written  the  numbers  just  obtained  with  so  much 
danger,  and  then  began  the  simple  calculation. 

J   T   H  T  W 

''Just  heaven!  is  it  possible! 3  2  7  6  3    See,  Stiggers,  see! 

There  is  no  mistake.   'Tis  about  him.*'  grant 

UJNHSBKVYHOWAVBDVKVR 
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SCHEqUESWA    I    TYOTJATDFO 

**  *  Grant's  cheques  wait  you  at  D.  P.  O.'  What  can  this  mean, 
Stigffers  ?  " 

*' Means  as  it  might  be  dangerous  to  keep  *em  in  London,  where  Mr. 
Grant  might  get  hold  of  *em ;  and  so  they've  sent  *em  elsewhere. 
Howsumdever,  Tm  thinking  I'll  get  'em  back,  wherever  they  are," 
replied  the  man  of  dodges,  taking  up  a  piece  of  paper  and  banning  to 
write.  ''  There,  sir,*'  he  said,  aj^r  a  few  minutes,  passing  the  paper 
over  to  me ;  ^'diat's  about  the  size  of  it,  sir,  I  think.'* 
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SEND  08  CHEQlTEfl  TO  TEH  COFFER  ALLET  AT  OKOE  ADDUDSfl  T.  8.  DAK6BR 
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''NoWy  sir/'  added  he,  '<  as  I  take  it,  these  gents  keep  so  continnally 
on  the  TDOve^  that  sometimes  they  don't  know  one  another's  where- 
abouts; and  then  these  dpher  advertisements  comes  in  uncommon 
bandy.  10  Copper-alley  is  my  house,  and  T.  S.  stands  for  Tom 
Stig^.  We  may  as  well  have  a  look  at  them  cheques  they  are  so 
close  about," 

The  next  morning  Netterly  received  my  condolence  on  the  breaking 
of  both  his  rest  and  watch,  and  proposed  several  schemes,  in  which  I 
was  to  co-operate,  for  the  punishment  of  that  pest  of  society,  the 
cat ;  but  before  they  could  be  carried  out,  Mr*  Stiggers'  advertisement 
bad  produced  its  effect ;  on  the  second  morning  after  its  insertion  he 
appeared  at  my  breakfast-table,  and,  with  a  face  in  which,  though  the 
eyes  sparkled  with  triumph,  the  mouth  and  rest  of  the  features  remained 
rigidly  fixed,  handed  me  a  letter,  bearing  the  Derby  post-mark,  and 

directed  to  T S .   My  fingers  trembled,  so  that  I  could  hardly 

open  it. 

There  they  were — the  two  bills ;  but  my  eyes  became  so  dizzy  with 
excitement,  that  the  words  ran  one  into  the  other — I  could  not  read 
tbem. 

"Take  them,  Stiggers,"  I  said,  ''and  examine  them;  I  cannot."  I 
passed  them  to  him,  and  waited  for  his  decision  much  in  the  same  state 
of  Toind,  I  should  fancy,  that  a  prisoner  does  a  jury's  verdict.  I  even 
sbot  my  eyes,  afraid  to  watch  what  expression  misht  be  upon  his  face 
while  he  was  forming  his  opinion.  The  first  words  he  uttered,  however^ 
made  me  open  them  wide  enough 

"Tol  de  rol  lol,  tol  de  rol  loy~hurrah  I  hurrah !" 

There  was  the  grave,  emotionless  Stiggers  dancing  about  the  room  and 
snapping  his  fingers  in  such  uncouth  fashion  as  showed  how  unwonted 
was  the  exercise. 

"  It*8  all  as  right  as  tuppence,  sir,"  was  his  reply  to  my  stare  of  vacant 
tstonishment.  "Look  here,  sir,  and  here,"  spreading  the  two  bills 
^fore  me,  and  pointing  to  a  small  black  mark  in  the  corner  of  each, 
exactly  similar,  and  having  the  appearance  as  if  a  dirty  finger  had  been 
pressed  upon  it.  '*  Now  just  look  at  them  for  a  little  bit  steadily,  and 
if  one  aint  a  Uthograph,  I'll  pay  it — ay,  and  a  lithograph  of  the  other, 
too— line  for  line,  dot  for  dot,  and  blot  for  blot.  Lor*  bless  you,  sir, 
^j  wife's  brother  is  in  the  lithographing  line,  and  so  I  know  something 
about  this  sort  of  thing.  Now  1 11  just  tell  how  all  this  was  dodged, 
^en  they  got  Mr.  Grant  a  little  (I  beg  your  pardon,  sir)  screwed,  and 
got  him  to  write  this  bill  as  has  his  name  to  it,  they  gave  him  a  stamp  to 
write  it  on,  as  had  had  a  coat  of  isinglass  over  it;  and  instead  of  ink  they 
gives  him  a  kind  of  black  grease,  with  a  little  blue  through  it  to  make 
it  look  more  like  the  real  thing.  Well,  such  a  writing  as  this  is  ready 
to  be  transferred  to  a  stone,  and  from  that  you  could  take  a  thousand  if 
yon  liked.  Then  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  strike  off  the  cheque  without 
Miy  name  on  it,  by  putting  a  scrap  of  paper  over  that  part  of  the  stone 
VQL.  I.  ^  ^  n  ] 
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where  the  signature  was,  put  jour  name  instead,  and  print  off  '  Wm. 
Grant*  across  it,  after  the  words,  *  accepted  payable' — and  there  joa 
have  it." 

**  Follow  me,  Stiggers,"  I  cried,  as  I  darted  from  the  room  and 
descended  the  stairs,  half  a  flight  at  a  time,  to  Netterl/s  rooms. 
Arrived  there,  I  pushed  the  door  open  with  scant  ceremony,  and  entered 
with  the  evidence  of  guilt  in  my  hand,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  did  not  this  time  attempt  to  conceal  the  true  state  of  my  feelings. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  enlarge  upon  our  interview — it  was  truly  a 
painful  one.  He  had  received  a  letter  himself  that  morning  from  his 
accomplice,  stating  that  the  cheques  had  been,  as  he  had  desired,  sent 
to  the  address  in  Copper-alley ;  and  as  he  well  knew  that  no  such 
request  had  emanated  from  him,  he  saw  that  a  web  was  weaving  aroimd 
him,  of  which  the  meshes  were  so  carefully  concealed  that  nothing  but 
flight  could  save  him.  To  fly  was,  therefore,  his  determination,  and  he 
was  actually  making  preparations  for  it  as  I  entered. 

He  made  no  attempt  to  deny  my  accusations,  but  sat,  with  bloodless 
lips  and  agonized  face,  the  very  picture  of  detected  guilt.  When  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  position  plays  the  scoundrel,  detection  and 
retribution  come  with  a  force  aggravated  in  proportion  to  the  height 
from  which  their  victim  has  fallen.  The  inclined  plane  down  which  he 
has  proceeded  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  only  when  the  rough  hand  of 
justice  shakes  the  perception  into  him  at  the  bottom,  that  he  perceives 
the  great  gulf  fixed  by  his  own  acts  between  himself  and  his  compeers. 
Netterly  did  not  sue  for  mercy,  and  I  could  see  that  he  entertained 
but  little  hopes  of  it  from  me.  He  felt  that  he  had  too  deeply  wronged 
me  to  expect  it,  and  I,  for  my  part,  felt  but  little  disposed  to  accord  it ; 
so,  wasting  no  time  in  useless  revilin9;s  or  reproaches,  I  merely  informed 
him  that  his  villainies  having  been  discovered,  of  which  the  proofs  were 
in  my  hands,  I  was  about  to  send  for  the  proper  officers  and  to  give 
him  into  their  custody. 

He  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  the  police,  but  still  continued  silent. 

'^  I  don*t  exactly  know,"  I  continued,  "  the  precise  amount  of  blame 
due  to  you  and  your  worthy  confederates — such  men  as  De  Santal,  for 
instance ;  but  if  you  have  any  circumstances  to  mention  which  you 
think  may  have  the  effect  of  making  me  alter  my  present  intention,  I 
will  listen  to  you." 

To  my  surprise,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  almost  running  towards 
me,  laid  his  two  hands  on  my  arm,  and  looking  me  straight  in  the  face, 
said  in  a  low  voice — 

"  Oh,  Western  !  my  poor,  poor  mother !" 

Could  I  be  mistaken  ? — no,  it  was  a  fact ;  there  they  were — ^large 
bubbling,  boiling  tears  coursing  freely  down  the  pale  cheeks — ^not  for 
himself  either,  but  for  one  who  had  shed  many  a  bitter  tear  on  his 
account,  and  had  poured  into  my  mother's  sympathizing  ear  many  a  sad 
aspiration  for  this  her  loved  but  erring  son. 

"Netterly,"  I  said,  much  affected,  "if  you  had  long  ago  thought 
more  of  her,  you  might  have  been  spared  your  present  humiliation. 
Oh!  if  I  could  but  hope  that  clemency  upon  my  part  would  be  answered 
by  a  true  amendment  on  yours,  how  gladly  would  I  reach  out  my  hand 
*o  help  you  back  to  rectitude.    Say,  then,  now  when  remorse  may  have 

nrea  repentance,  what  would  you  do  to  prove  a-det cnrmination^  to 
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amend  ?  Bat  let  there  be  truth  between  us— right  hand  in  right  hand« 
honest  eje  to  honest  eye.  This  is  no  time  for  deceit  between  us. 
HeaTen  knows  I  seek  for  no  revenge.    Speak^  then^  and  speak  truly!'' 

For  a  few  minutes  he  made  me  no  answer.    At  last  he  said — 

"Promises  of  amendment  made  under  such  circumstances  as  mine 
are  useless,  nor  could  I  hope  to  deceive  you  by  them.  If  you  will  not 
spare  me  for  my  mother's  sake,  I  know  of  no  way  to  move  you.  Half 
an  hour  ago  I  would  have  robbed  and  cheated  you ;  now,  much  as  I 
may  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  prove  how,  for  the  first  time,  I  set 
myself  in  a  true  light,  and  despise  myself,  I  cannot  stoop  to  Ua 
a^  to  you,  and  promise  what,  perhaps,  I  may  not  have  means  or 
coorage  to  perform.  If,  however,  you  now  place  me  in  the  felon's  dock» 
tell  me  what  course  will  be  left  me  on  emerging  from  punishment  but 
the  same  horrible  Ufe  in  a  lower  sphere  ?  If  you  spare  me,  how  am  I 
to  free  myself  from  such  men  as  De  Santal  and  others  I  could  name  ?*' 

As  he  spoke,  an  idea  flashed  across  me,  and  I  felt  as  anxious  to 
snatch  this  wretched  man  from  the  fate  he  too  truly  foretold  as  I  had 
been  before  to  expose  him.   . 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  I  replied,  "  and  on  your  reply  depends  my  conduct. 
Yon  must  repay  to  Grant  every  farthing  out  of  which  you  have  swindled 
him ;  you  must  break  utterly  with  De  Santal  and  men  of  his  caUbre,  who 
had  better  beware  how  they  interfere  with  my  plans  regarding  you,  as  I 
ihall  hold  this  forgery  in  terrorem  over  them ;  lastly,  with  whatever 
property  you  can  fairly  call  your  own,  after  you  have,  as  far  as  in  your 
power  ues,  cleansed  your  conscience,  you  must  leave  this  country  at 
once  for  Natal»  from  which  place  I  shall  have  frequent  opportunities  of 
hearing  of  you,  and  ftom  whence  you  must  promise  never  to  return 
without  my  consent." 

Eagerly  the  unhappy  man  grasped  at  the  chance  offered  to  him-^ 
his  oolj  Btipolation  being  that  he  might  leave  the  country  without 
Meing  De  Santal,  whose  Mephistophelian  sneer  he  dreaded  above  all 
things.  He  went,  then,  leaving  behind  a  note  for  his  accomplice,  in  which 
he  declared  a  dissolution  of  partnership  ;  and  to  it  I  attached  a  short 
po^tacriptum  of  a  very  terse  nature,  which  will,  I  imagine,  convince  that 
noble  Count  that  the  wider  asunder  his  path  and  mine  in  this  world  can 
bt,  tant  ndeuxpour  lui. 


"Now,  my  dear  schoolfellow,"  concluded  Western,  as  he  drank  off 
the  last  glass  of  the  mull,  "  I  have  only  two  words  to  add  before  I  let 
yon  off  to  bed,  and  I  append  them  as  a  kind  of  moral  to  my  story. 

"  Ghrant  and  I  have  exchanged  a  mutual  promise  to  one  another  never 
to  touch  a  pack  of  cards  again,  even  to  play  for  love.  So  much  for  our 
g»me  of  6carti. 

"You  asked  me,  when  we  met  to-night,  where  I  was  going;  know, 
^>  that  I  am  bound  for  home,  where  I  am  impatiently  expected  by 
two  young  people,  who  are  absurd  enough  to  declare  that  only  for  me 
^  would  have  passed  the  whole  of  their  days  in  single  wretchedness 
"~a  phase  of  existence  which  they  hope  to  put  an  end  to  three  days 
henee.  Should  my  story  have  interested  you  up  to  this  point,  you  may 
99  well  come  and  see  the  denouement/' 
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''Story,  Grod  bless  yon,  I  have  none  to  tdl,  str.** 

I  AM  only  half  reclaimed.  The  blood  which  boiled  in  my  anceston* 
veins,  when  "  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran/'  is  still  hot  and  un- 
subdned ;  and  although  I  can,  and  do  for  a  time;  submit  to  the  habits 
of  civilization,  it  is  only  for  a  time ;  and  as  the  spring,  which  has  been 
artificially  dammed  up,  bursts  through  all  restraints,  and  rejoices  to 
run  its  course,  so  I,  when  I  can  br^  forth  from  the  trammels  and 
confinement  of  streets  and  houses,  and  from  the  daily  treadmill  of 
official  life,  rejoice  to  stand  free  and  uncontrolled  on  the  mountain 
heath,  or  the  deck  of  the  bounding  bark,  and  exclaim,  with  Ring  John* 
•*  Aye,  marry  now,  my  soul  hath  elbow  room.**  I  remember  to  have 
met  with  an  author  who  entered  deeply  into  this  kind  of  feeling,  and 
asserted  that  the  love  of  pic-nics  was  nothing  but  the  instinct  of  the 
savage  leading  him  back  to  his  native  wilds !  Think  of  that,  my  dear 
fellow,  when  some  bright  day  in  this  month  of  July  you  have  prevailed 
on  that  lovely  girl  to  take  your  arm,  and  turning  down  a  shady  walk,  yott 
escape  for  a  time  from  the  eyes  of  the  vigilant  mamma  who  wishes  her 
dearest  child  to  pay  attention  to  your  elder  brother,  or  to  that  sporting 
baronet  in  the  Newmarket  coat,  who  talks  of  the  turf,  and  noUung  bat 
the  turf,  and  entertains  your  darling  Rosalie  at  a  ball,  by  telling  her  how 
''Fandango"  won  the  great  something  handicap,  carr3ring  ten  tium, 
and  giving  two  8tun  each  to  Medora  and  Velocipede ;  how  he  himself 
stood  to  win  four  thousand  on  the  Derby,  only  that  Rhadamanthus,  who 
could  have  won,  and  ought  to  have  won,  but  did  not  win,  was  made 
sa/e»  And  then  that  dear,  simple  Rosalie,  who  must  say  something 
because  mamma  desired  her  to  make  herself  agreeable,  says  it  most 
have  been  very  tiresome  to  have  stood  so  long,  and  is  so  sorry  to  hear 
that  the  poor  animal  was  in  danger,  and  asks  how  did  he.  escape ;  mnd 
then  the  sporting  baronet  who,  '*  God  bless  the  mark,"  may  one  day 
be  sent  to  represent  me  in  Parliament,  tells  her  how,  by  backing 
Cassandra  and  three  others  aeainst  the  field,  he  won  three  ponies  on 
the  Madrids ;  and  sweet  Rosiuie,  who  (for  I  was  watching  her)  has  had 
her  eyes  turned  towards  the  comer  of  the  room  where  you  have  been 
for  the  last  half  hour  barricaded  by  seven  dowagers,  ample  in  form  and 
voluminous  in  crinoline,  regrets  that  he  did  not  win  one  more,  that 
he  might  have  driven  four-m-hand,  and  hopes  the  ponies  are  quiet, 
for  she  had  always  heard  that  Spanish  ponies  were  vicious  and  given  to 
running  away. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  meet  a  man  who  has  onlv  one  hobby,  which 
he  rides  to  death ;  (for  my  part,  I  keep  a  stable  fall  of  them,  and  ride 
them  all  turn  about).  Once  on  a  time  I  was  at  a  friend's  house  in  the 
country,  with  such  a  pleasant  party.  That  sweet  Madeline,  with  her 
dark  hair  and  long  lashes  shading  violet  eyes,  was  there.  Her  watchful 
mother,  who  loved  me  (how  could  she  help  it)  for  myself,  but  hated  me 
because  J  was  a  younger  brother,  was  det^ed  in  town  b^  the  influaisa, 
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and  I  was  wicked  enough  to  rejoice  in  the  east  wind  which  for  a  time 
made  trayelling  imprudent.  IJufortunately  it  was  election  time,  and 
oar  host,  who  was  a  candidate,  was  obliged  to  ask  his  neighbours  to 
dinner ;  and  on  one  daj,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  a  young  Oxonian 
waa  among  the  guests.  He  had  but  one  subject  of  conversation — ^racing, 
and  the  genealogy  of  horses. 

It  was  my  misfortune  to  sit  next  this  man  at  dinner ;  true  it  is  that 
"Madeline  of  the  Eyelashes"  was  on  my  other  side,  and  she  and  I  eot 
on  so  well  together,  that  before  the  second  course  she  promised,  if  I 
did  not  stay  very  long  in  the  dining-room,  to  sing  my  favourite  song. 

"  Bat,"  said  she,  "  if  you  prefer,  as  I  suppose  you  will,  election 
politics,  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

I  inwardly  resolved  that,  after  a  few  walnuts  and  about  four  glasses 
of  daret,  I  would  follow  the  ladies  to  the  drawing-room ;  but,  alas !  we 
have  little  power  to  control  our  destinies.  It  was  the  year  in  which 
Gladiator  was  the  favourite  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  my  friend  with  the 
stable  mind  was  backing  him  largely.  1  was,  therefore,  doomed  to  listen 
to  a  long  account  of  his  performances  and  pedigree.  From  my  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  falling  into  reveries,  I  have  now  but  a  confused  recol- 
lection of  having  heard  the  names  of  Eclipse,  Flying  Childers,  the  Cole 
Arabian,  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  the  Something  Barb,  &c,  and  how 
Gladiator's  great,  great  granddam,  by  her  descent  on  both  sides,  had 
the  best  racing  blood  in  the  world  in  her  veins.  I  was  probably 
thinking  of  the  drawing-room,  and  wondering  if  those  large  eyes  were 
watdibg  for  my  approach.  But  my  friend  could  command  thirty- 
seven  votes,  and  he  must  be  propitiated.  I  therefore,  by  a  great  mental 
exertion,  roused  myself  into  a  state  of  attention,  and  found  that  he  had 
nearly  got  back  to  the  middle  ages,  and  was  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
the  horse  for  which  Richard  the  Third  was  clamouring  on  Bosworth 
Field  was  a  blood  relation  of  Gladiator.  This  was  too  much  for  human 
patience ;  and  recollecting  that  the  most  painful  blow  in  the  world  is 
^hen  a  roan  is  knocked  down  by  his  own  stick,  I,  as  he  would  say 
himself,  took  up  the  running,  and  told  him  I  had  lately  read  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  37th  volume  of  the  Life  of  Confucius,  who,  as  I 
informed  him,  was  a  second  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Tang-Gung-Chou, 
and  inventor  of  gunpowder  (tea  I  mean),  a  very  vivid  description  of 
Noah  riding  out  of  the  ark  on  a  splendid  black  charger,  and  leading 
Wadame  M^e  (Mare)  by  the  bridle,  and  how  I  was  convinced  that 
horse  and  that  mare  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Horse  Marines. 

He  looked  very  angry  for  a  time,  and  the  thirty-seven  votes  were  in 
^ger ;  but  presently,  putting  on  an  expression  of  pity  at  my  ignorance, 
he  addressed  a  question  to  the  pale  curate  who  sat  opposite  as  to  the 
^cls  against  "Brother  to  Polyphemus"  winning  the  three  events  next 
jear.  Now  there  were  but  three  events  in  which  at  that  time  the  poor 
carate  took  the  slightest  interest,  viz.,  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the 
success  of  his  own  work  on  the  Millennium,  and  the  chance  of  his  suc- 
^'^ng  to  the  living  of  "  Ballymacwilliam,"  in  the  county  Fermanagh, 
^n  the  death  of  the  gouty  old  rector,  who  had  numbered  eighty-seven 
jears.  He  was,  therefore,  as  that  scampish  young  midshipman  nephew 
of  mine  would  say,  *•  taken  all  aback"  at  the  abruptness  of  the  ques- 
^Q ;  and,  profiting  by  the  confusion,  I  made  my  escape  to  the  drawing*  ^ 
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room.  Well,  the  violet  eyes  were  raised  to  the  door  as  I  entered,  but 
there  was  something  of  sorrow  and  reproach  in  their  expression,  and  of 
cold  constraint  in  Madeline's  manner,  as  she  told  me  that  she  had  already 
been  singing,  that  her  throat  was  sore,  and  that  she  would  sing  no 
more  that  evening.  It  is  a  presumptuous  thing  to  say,  but  I  think  I 
do  understand  something  about  women ;  I  saw  that  the  '^  feathers  were 
mffied,"  and  that  it  would  require  some  skill  to  make  them  lie  smooth. 
I  suppose  it  was  by  accident,  but  she  was  sitting  on  a  small  so&  on 
which,  by  a  little  management,  room  c<mld  be  found  for  two  ;  but  she 
was  only  to  be  approached  by  going  round  the  corner  of  the  table  on 
which  the  tea  equipage  still  stood.  As  I  came  near  there  was  a  alight 
movement,  half  repressed,  as  if  to  make  room  for  me.  I  am  too  old  an 
angler  to  fVighten  the  fish  by  a  rapid  approach  to  the  bank,  or  by 
throwing  my  fly  with  a  splash  on  the  water ;  so  getting  round  the  table 
inch  by  inch,  and  insinuating  something  about  the  necessity  of  con- 
oiliating  the  owner  of  thirty-seven  votes,  I  soon  found  myself  occupjring 
the  vacant  space  on  the  very  small  sofa  (how  thankful  I  was  for  poor 
mamma's  influenza).  Now  I  am  not  going  to  tell  any  one  what  I  said 
or  what  I  did,  but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  throat,  which  was  a 
very  handsome  one,  was  quite  well,  and  '*  Madehne  of  the  Eyelashes '' 
did  sing  my  favourite  song  twice  that  evening ;  and  when  the  pale 
curate  came  into  the  room  he  looked  paler  still,  for,  as  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered, he  had  actually  formed  the  intention  (if  the  old  rector  would 
only  die)  of  turning  my  Madeline  into  *'  Mrs.  Balljrmacwilliam ;"  and 
as  for  the  racer,  he  was,  as  he  would  have  said  himself,  shut  oat  of  the 
running  and  distanced. 

But  what  on  earth  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  story  of  *'  Outside 
Ireland  V*  I  really  cannot  tell.  I  have  got  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
digressing,  and  can  no  more  stick  to  any  one  subject  than  that  gouty, 
corpulent,  and  somewhat  elderly  gentleman,  whose  name  I  decline  to 
mention,  can  confine  himself  to  one  dish  at  dinner.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  he  consulted  Sir  Henry  no  later  than  yesterday,  and  was 
ordered  to  dine  on  boiled  mutton  and  mashed  turnips,  and  to  drink 
nothing  but  a  pint  of  very  weak  toastund-water.  I  know  also  that  he 
is  to  preside  to-morrow  at  a  charity  dinner,  where  I  shall  meet  him. 
He  will  begin  with  turtle  soup  ;  there  is  such  an  intimate  association  of 
gastronomic  ideas  between  turtle  soup  and  iced  punch,  that  he  will 
yield  with  the  greatest  facility  to  the  temptation.  From  that  the  tran* 
sition  to  salmon,  or  turbot  and  lobster-sauce,  is  easy  and  natural ;  and 
eschewing  the  boiled  mutton  and  mashed  turnips,  and  mentally  calling 
Sir  Henry  an  old  woman,  he  will  go  with  laudable  impartiaHty  throu^ 
all  the  dishes  of  an  elaborate  dinner  at  thirty  shillings  a-head ;  and 
then  as  for  the  toast-and-water,  pooh  I  pooh  I — that  is  too  ridiculoiis. 
He  is  in  the  chair ;  he  must  propose  toasts.  He  knows  they  will  drink 
his  health,  and  he  never  will  be  able  to  overcome  his  diffidence,  and 
bring  out  with  point  the  httle  pet  sentences  which  he  has  been  com- 
posing while  driving  down  in  his  cab  to  dinner,  unless  he  has  a  few 
glasses  of  wine ;  and  as  it  is  only  champagne,  and  so  well  iced,  it  cannot 
possibly  do  him  any  harm ;  and  then  as  the  waiters,  in  ouick  succes- 
sion, bring  him  messages  from  gentlemen  who  are  too  far  down  the 
table  to  catch  his  eye,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  taking  wine  with  biai^ 
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his  own  servmnty  who  sttnds  behind  his  chair^  and  is  sealoos  for  his 
master's  honour^  will  fill  his  glass  to  the  brim ;  and  when  the  cloth  is 
remoTed^  and  the  Tice-president,  who  speaks  with  an  oily»  bland  elo- 
qiieDce,  proposes  his  health*  and  deals  oat  with  a  liberal  hand  thosa 
ready-made  TOtaes  which,  bj  prescriptive  right,  bebng  to  all  chairmen 
it  charity  dinners,  how  pleasantly  the  old  gentleman  will  return  thanks. 
With  what  an  air  of  happy  impromptu  he  will  bring  forth  the  pointed 
layings,  the  heads  of  which  you  may  find  in  his  pocket-book  to-morrow ; 
it  will  almost  deceive  even  me,  who  have  been  watching  him  during 
his  little  fits  of  abstraction,  and  know  that  he  has  been  rounding  a  sen* 
taM%  or  pointing  an  antithesis ;  and  then  he  will  tell  them,  in  answer 
to  the  Vice,  who  has  hoped  that  their  distinguished  friaid  may  continue 
for  many  years  to  preside  over  their  annud  festival,  that  this  is  the 
proudest  day  of  hb  life,  that  he  never  felt  so  well,  and  hopes  he  has 
twenty  years  more  work  in  him,  and  that  his  best  energies,  so  long  as 
he  is  spared,  shall  be  devoted  to  their  service,  &c.,  &c. 

But  Nemesis  is  at  hand,  and  vengeance  is  not  long  delayed.  Look  at 
him  the  next  morning  when,  with  pale  and  haggard  face,  and  shaking 
hinds,  he  crawls  down  to  a  late  breakfast,  which  he  is  unable  to  touch, 
tad  tells  his  wife  that  the  salad-oil  was  abominable,  or  that  the  coffee 
was  sour,  and  she,  poor  woman,  slips  out  of  the  room,  and  privately 
sends  a  note  to  8ir  Henry,  who  drops  in  during  the  afternoon,  listens 
with  polite  incredulity  to  the  story  of  the  oil  and  the  sour  coffee,  and, 
seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  orders  low  diet  and  blue  pill. 

Well,  just  as  the  old  gentleman  is  led  on  by  his  stomachic  associa- 
turns  to  bring  on  a  bihous  attack,  so  I  am  led  into  these  unreasonable 
digressions  by  the  rapid  manner  in  which  my  mind  passes  from  one 
subject  to  another.  It  is  all  of  course  the  fault  of  my  organization ; 
tnd  I  remember  a  prosy  old  phrenologist  once  feeling  my  head,  and 
predicting  that  I  should  never  come  to  good,  because,  as  he  said,  I  had 
too  httle  concentrativeness,  and  too  much  of  something  eisiveness.  But 
I  am  now  really  going  to  tell  you  my  story,  and  shall  merely  say  before 
I  begin,  that  this  faulty  organization  is  the  reason  why  I  never  could 
play  chess.  I  used  to  play  with  Madeline,  who,  you  must  know,  is  a 
second  cousin  of  mine,  but  *'  mamma''  soon  put  an  end  to  it ;  she  found 
OQt  that  we  did  not  improve  in  the  least  in  our  knowledge  of  the  game, 
slthough  we  sat  over  it  a  longer  time  every  day,  and  I  think  she 
inspected  that  Madeline  was  learning  something  else,  which  is  quite 
legitimate  where  an  elder  brother  is  the  instructor,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
poor  devil  like  myself,  with  '*  nothing  but  my  actions  and  my  living 
blood  to  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman,"  is  unlawful  and  contraband. 
I  do  still  play  occasionally  with  an  old  uncle,  who  is  very  rich,  and  who 
I  know  speaks  of  me  as  his  favourite  nephew,  because  he  can  always 
beat  me  at  chess  ;  indeed,  he  has  an  easy  victory — for,  while  he  is  pon- 
dering  over  a  move,  thinking  how  he  can  save  his  queen  from  the 
insidious  attack  of  my  knight,  my  mind  is  far  away.  I  am,  perhaps, 
thinkbg  how  after  a  long  stalk  last  year  in  Glen  Houlakin  I  got  a 
splendid  shot  at  a  royal  stag,  and  missed  him  ;  or  how,  when  in  my 
Doat  on  a  broad  river  in  Norway,  a  forty-pound  salmon  ran  off  one  hun- 
^M  and  twenty  yards  of  line  from  my  reel,  and  snapped  my 
1>^  Limerick  hook ;  or  how,  last  February,  I  got  a  glorious  j^,  by 
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forcing  my  chesnnt  horse  with  the  white  legs  orer  the  large  fence  at 
Butler's  Grove;  and  how  one  small,  wiry  man,  with  red  hair  and 
whiskers,  followed  me,  while  fifty  more  rode  round  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
for  the  gate ;  and  how  the  red  man  and  I  rode  side  by  side  the  fastest 
forty  minutes  ever  known  in  Kilkenny ;  and  just  as  I  am  thinking  of  the 
five-foot  coped  wall  round  the  young  plantation,  which  we  trampled 
down  without  mercy  or  remorse,  the  old  gentleman  tells  me  it  is  vay 
move.  Well,  of  course,  I  am  easily  defeated,  and  the  worthy  old  fellow 
goes  off  chuckling  to  his  club,  where  he  tells  everybody  that  I  am  an 
excellent  player,  but  that  he  can  beat  me.  This  has  made  him  very 
fond  of  me,  and  having  some  notion  how  matters  stand  between  me  and 
Madeline,  he  intends  to  remonstrate  with  '*  mamma,"  and  tell  her  if  ske 
will  only  relent,  he  will  see  that  the  young  people  shall  have  enough  to 
begin  with  ;  and  that  a  young  fellow  like  me,  whose  only  fault  (mind 
that)  b  his  wild,  roving  disposition,  will  surely  be  tamed  down  and 
made  steady  by  a  wife;  and  the  dear  girl  herself  is  true  and 
honest,  and  has  refused  the  pale  curate,  although  the  old  rector  is  in 
exiremie,  and  she  has  seen  the  bishop's  letter  promising  him  the  living  of 
Ballymacwilliam  ;  and  she  has  discarded  the  racer,  luthough  his  mare, 
Hecuba,  has  won  the  Chester  Cup,  and  is  first  favourite  for  the  Good- 
wood Stakes ;  and  /  have  on  my  part  convinced  her  that  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  story  of  my  having  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  widow  who 

lives  in square,  and  has  fifly  thousand  pounds  in  the  funds,  and 

four  thousand  per  annum,-and  is  only  twenty  years  older  than  myself. 
I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  when  I  write  my  next  article,  "  Madeline  of 
the  Eyelashes  "  and  I  will  be  **  one  another,"  as  the  song  says ;  and  as 
I  shall  then  be  too  happy  to  go  "  Outside  Ireland,"  I  think  it  is  time  to 
begin  my  story. 

The  vear  before  last,  finding  myself  one  fine  evening,  in  the  first 
week  of  August,  unexpectedly  released  from  some  business  which  I 
feared  would  have  detained  me  in  town  all  the  summer  and  autumn, 
I  started  for  the  lake  and  the  mountain,  with  the  feeling  of  a  schoolboy 
when  the  first  day  of  the  vacation  has  at  length  arrived,  and  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  reached  the  lodge  of  a  friend,  which  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Ballinakiil  Bay,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Con- 
nemara.  How  I  rejoiced  in  the  change  from  the  hot  flags  of  the  town» 
and  the  four  walls  of  the  office  within  which  I  had  passed  six  or  seven 
hours  every  day  for  the  last  eight  months,  to  the  purple  heath  beneath 
my  feet,  and  the  prospect  of  the  broad  Adantic  before  my  eyes.  How 
delightful  to  listen  to  the  challenge  of  the  cock  grouse,  instead  of  the 
cries  of  **  freestone "  or  "  old  clothes."  How  inspiriting  to  walk  on 
the  cliffs  and  look  into  the  dark-green  depths  of  the  restless  ocean,  and 
breathe  the  pure  western  breeze,  instead  of  my  daily  promenade  along 
the  dull,  sluggish  river,  imprisoned  within  the  monotonous  quays,  and 
sending  up  to  heaven  the  foul  odour  of  a  thousand  impurities,  under  the 
fierce  stimulus  of  a  summer  sun.  Surely,  it  is  the  man  long  cooped  up 
in  cities,  "  the  work  of  men's  hands,"  whose  blood  has  turned  thin  and 
poor,  whose  muscles  of  mind  and  body  have  become  flaccid  and  reliuced 
from  want  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  exertion,  who,  standing  beneath  the 
glorious  mountains  and  gaxing  into  the  broad  lake,  in  which  are  reflected 
the  myriad  stars  of  the  vaulted  heaven,  can  exclaim  with  true  feeliDg, 
••  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town."  ^  Google 
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We  amused  oarselres  as  young  men  generally*do  in  similar  circum- 
stances ;  there  was  the  morning  plunge  into  forty  feet  of  deep  green 
sea ;  the  break^t,  enjoyed  with  the  keen  relish  of  vigorous  health  ;  then 
the  tranquiUising  cigar,  as  we  lay  stretched  on  the  dry  heath  ;  then  the 
walk  up  the  mountain  side  with  the  dogs,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
l€>ecUe  of  the  grouse,  and  make  our  young  pointers  steady  by  the  time 
the  season  should  commence ;  and  if  the  wind  came  fresh  and  free  from 
the  south  or  west,  and  the  day  was  cloudy,  the  rods  were  tied  up  and 
we  tried  our  fortune  by  lake  and  riyer. 

One  morning,  three  of  the  party,  of  whom  I  was  one,  determined,  for 
the  sake  of  variety,  to  visit  some  of  the  islands  which  lie  in  the  Atlantic, 
*'  Outside  Ireland.**  We  accordingly  embarked  in  a  small  sail-boat,  half- 
hooker,  half-yacht,  which  belong^  to  our  host,  and  stood  out  to  sea, 
with  a  favourable  breeze  from  the  land.  We  had  secured  the  services  of 
two  skilful  boatmen,  and  a  pilot,  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  a  daring 
and  successful  smuggler,  and  now  lived  "  a  prosperous  gentleman,"  on 
the  money  realised  by  his  perilous  trade.  He  affected  in  some  degree 
the  manners  and  dress  of  a  respectable  landsman,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  his  calling.  Everything  about  him — his  voice,  his  appear- 
ance, his  expressions,  the  way  in  which  his  hat  would  sit  on  his  head, 
and  above  ail,  the  skill  with  which  he  handled  our  small  craft,  and 
trimmed  the  sails  to  meet  the  shifting  breeze — told  of  the  bold  and 
hardy  seaman  who  had  often  in  the  dark  midnight,  in  despite  of 
revenue-cutters  and  coastguard  men,  run  many  a  cargo  of  choice 
brandy  and  precious  tobacco  into  some  of  the  dangerous  creeks  which 
indent  the  wild  coast  we  had  just  left  behind  us.  Ever  and  anon  the 
Dirk  Hatteraick  feeling  would  come  over  him,  and  you  might  see  him 
peeping  out  under  the  mainsail,  and  sweepine  the  horizon  with  an  old 
sea  telescope,  which  from  habit  he  still  earned  in  his  pocket ;  or  he 
would  crawl  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  and  look  cautiously  a-head,  as  if  he 
expected  to  see  the  sail  of  a  revenue-cruiser  rounding  some  bold  head- 
land ;  and  then,  as  the  scene  brought  back  old  times  to  his  memory,  he 
would  tell  us  how  fifteen  years  ago,  ofiPthat  very  coast,  he  had  been  chased 
for  a  day  and  night  by  two  ten-gun  brigs,  and  how  though  the  balls  were 
falling  round  him,  and  dashing  the  spray  over  his  deck,  while  three  had 
gone  clean  through  his  mainsail,  he  still  held  on  under  every  stitch  of 
canvas  which  the  lugger  could  carry  ;  and  at  last  darting  into  a  rockv 
channel,  between  two  small  islands,  with  scarce  a  foot  to  spare  beneath 
her  keel,  where  the  cruisers  dared  not  follow  him,  he  had  escaped  and 
landed  a  valuable  cargo  in  safety. 

One  of  our  boatmen  also  was  somewhat  of  a  character.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  having  been  in  his  youth  a  successful  inland  smuggler,  in 
other  words,  a  distiller  of  iUicit  whiskey ;  but  having  now,  for  some 
reason,  given  up  that  business,  he  made  his  living  on  the  coast  in  rather 
an  amphibious  manner,  or,  in  Connaught  parlance,  by  turning  his  hand 
to  everything ;  and  he  surely  looked  well  able  for  any  active  employment. 
He  was  a  splendidly  made,  athletic,  sunburnt  fellow,  about  forty  years 
of  age,  with  a  twiukle  in  his  grey  eye,  and  a  curl  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth,  very  suggestive  of  fun.  I  was  anxious  to  find  out  from  him 
something  about  the  old  whiskey-making  trade,  which  is  now  much  on 
the  decrease  in  the  country,  and  thought  the  best  way  to  establish  an 
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entente  eardiale,  and  open  a  conrersationy  was  to  ofier.Iiim  a  glass  of 
whiskey. 

"  Oh !  thank  jonr  honour,"  said  he,  "  but  I'm  not  much  used  to 
drinking  whiskey  now,  unless  when  it's  badly  wanting." 

"Not  used  to  whiskey  I''  I  exclaimed.     "Well,  I  heard  that  you 
could  drink  whiskey  almost  as  well  as  you  could  make  it." 

"  Oh  I  plase  your  honour,  I  was  a  good  warrant  at  either  long  ago ; 
but  when  the  bad  times  came  there  was  not  com  enough  for  eating,  let 
alone  malting,  so  we  gave  up  the  still  entirely ;  and  though  the  com 
is  plenty  enough  now,  thanks  be  to  Gk>d,  the  peelers  are  night  and  day 
watching  us,  and  they  can  smell  a  still  ten  miles  ofiP,  so  the  whiskey  is  a 
bad  job.  But  while  we  had  to  do  with  the  soldiers,  it  was  aisy  to 
humbug  them — ^more  by  token  they  nerer  had  any  heart  to  the  business. 
I  remember  well  myself,  when  I  was  only  a  young  boy,  gmng  with  one 
Michael  Mullen  to  run  off  some  potheen  in  a  queer,  lonesome  place 
in  the  mountain.  Well,  sir,  we  made  a  fine  day's  work ;  and  we  all 
went  at  nieht  into  a  small  shealing^  that  was  built  for  people  minding 
cattle  in  the  summer,  and  we  put  the  still  and  the  kee  of  whiskey 
and  all  into  a  big  hole  we  dug  in  one  comer  of  the  floor  and  threw  straw 
over  it,  waiting  till  the  flight  of  night  to  cany  it  home ;  and  we  were 
all  eating  a  bit  mighty  snug,  when  a  boy  we  had  watching  ran  in 
to  tell  us  the  soldiers  were  marching  through  the  mountain,  and  that 
the  guager  (a  smart,  little  man),  was  leading  them  straight  up  to  us. 
Well  I  thought  it  was  all  over  with  us,  or  with  our  whiskey  at  laste,  but 
Michael  was  a  very  cute  man.  He  put  two  or  three  turf  baskets  agin  the 
door,  and  stuck  a  pitchfork  behind  them,  and  told  me  to  keep  them  all 
fast  while  he  threw  a  blanket  over  the  straw  in  the  comer,  and  made 
his  ould  mother  and  his  daughter,  Winnie  (a  fine  able  girl),  lie  down 
upon  •it,  all  the  time  calling  out,  *  Fm  coming,  your  honour,'  to  the 
soldiers,  who  by  this  time  were  thumping  at  the  door.  When  all  was 
ready  he  opened  it,  and  there  was  the  party  and  the  officer  tearing 
mad  for  being  kept  out  so  long.  *  What's  the  reason,  sir,'  said  he,  Wou 
would  not  open  the  door  sooner  ?*  *  Troth,  then,'  says  Michael,  *  Va  be 
Tery  sorry,  entirely,  to  keep  your  honour  out  in  the  cowld,  but  if  you 
had  as  many  ways  of  ^tting  into  your  breeches  as  I  have,  you  would 
not  find  it  aisy.  Captain,  in  the  dark  ;'  and  sure  enough  there  were  ao 
many  holes  in  them,  it  was  only  wonderful  how  he  ever  got  his  leg 
into  the  right  one.  Well  the  Captain  screeched  laughing,  and  I  knew 
from  that  out  we  had  him  on  our  side ;  and  when  the  guager  walked  into 
the  cabin  and  began  to  search,  not  one  of  the  soldiers  would  give  him  a 
help.  At  last  he  caught  a  hold  of  the  ould  woman  to  drag  her  off  the 
straw — she  was  ould  and  crazy  enough  by  nature,  but  she  made  herself 
look  twice  as  crazy,  and  she  roared  murder  and  caught  Winnie.  Winnie 
was  well  able  for  the  guager  any  day,  and  she  gripped  his  big  red 
whiskers,  and  shook  his  head  till  you'd  think  she'd  pull  it  off,  asking 
him  did  he  want  to  kill  her  grandmother ;  and  the  ganger  called  on  the 
Captain  to  help  him,  and  the  Captain,  when  he  could  spake  for  laughing, 
said,  that  he  did  not  come  there  to  shake  an  ould  woman  to  death,  and  as 
he  had  nothing  better  than  that  for  him  to  do,  he'd  take  the  liberty  of 
ordering  his  men  home  to  their  quarters.  •  I'll  report  you,  sir,' said  the 
guager.  *  Do/  said  the  Captain,  <and  welcome ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  if  jou 
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are  not  sure  of  gettinr  a  kind  welcome  to  spend  the  night  here,  jron'd 
better  come  along  with  ns,  for  I'm  going  at  once.'  And  sure  enough  he 
marched  his  men  off^  and  you  may  be  certain  he  did  not  leaye  the 
guager  behind ;  and  an  hour  after  thej  lc»ft  us  we  had  the  whiskej  and 
the  still,  worm  and  all,  safe  and  snug  at  Rusmuck." 

After  about  two  hours'  sail  we  approached  the  shore  of  Inisbofin ; 
and  as  we  neared  the  land  the  clamour  of  many  roices  made  us  awart 
that  some  unusual  occurrence  had  taken  place.  Upon  entering  the 
small  harbour,  it  appeared  that  almost  the  whole  population  of  the 
island  were  collected  in  boats  along  the  shore.  The  men  were  all  bare- 
headed, and  stripped  to  their  shirts  and  trowsers,  and  were  rowing  about 
in  all  directions,  so  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  were  able  to 
approach  the  small  pier  where  we  intended  to  land.  They  seemed  to 
me  to  be  apiffticularly  fine  raee  of  people — tall,  powerful  fellows,  with  a 
profusion  or  light  yellow  hair,  and  b^urds  and  moustaches  of  the  same 
colour.  They  were  all  shouting  at  the  top  of  their  yoices  in  Irish, 
and  from  the  confbsion  which  preVailed  it  was  some  time  before  we  could 
procure  any  explanation  of  the  strange  scene. 

At  length,  through  the  medium  of  our  boatmen,  we  ascertained  that 
in  the  course  of  the  night  a  shoal  of  mackerel,  which  might  be  counted 
by  hundreds  of  thousands,  had  entered  the  small  bay,  and  the  islanders, 
1^  drawing  nets  across  the  entrance,  had  ejHfSectually  preyented  theur 
escape  to  sea.  They  had  already  secured  a  y^t  number  of  fish,  many  of 
the  boats  were  loaded  to  the  water's  edge  with  maekarel,  and  on  the  shore 
th^  were  built  up  in  large  stacks  like  sods  of  turf.  One  heap,  about 
which  I  made  inquiries,  was  estimated  to  contain  about  eighty  thousand ; 
and  it  was  thou^t  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more 
were  contained  within  the  limits  of  the  small  harbour,  without  the 
possibility  of  escape.  On  looking  oyer  the  side  of  our  boat  down  into  the 
sea  we  could  pereeiye  the  fish  piled  oyer  each  other  to  within  two  feet 
of  the  surface,  so  that  the  keel  appeared  actually  to  rest  on  their  backs, 
and  we  were  ready  to  exclaim,  with  long  Charles  the  Second,  ^  Odds 
fishr 

Haying  with  some  difficulty  made  our  way  to  land  by  walking  across 
the  thwarts  of  seyeral  boats  loaded  to  the  gunwale,  we  proceeded  mto  the 
interior  of  the  island  and  soon  reached  the  yillage,  which  consisted  of 
one  long  straggling  street  of  poor  mean  houses,  ft  was  almost  deserted, 
the  whole  population,  except  a  few  old  women  and  young  children, 
haying  rushed  down  to  the  shore  to  witness  the  capture  of  the  mackerel. 

Still  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  Loye  finds  his  way  eyen  into 
Inisbofin.  As  we  approadied  the  yillage  I  became  aware,  by  more 
senses  than  one,  of  the  presence  of  a  large  heap  of  oyster  and  mussel 
shells,  which  lay  ''between  the  wind  and  my  nobility,"  and  were 
steaming  under  a  mid-day  sun.  On  this  heap  reclined  a  youuff  couple, 
who  were  in  earnest  conyersation.  They  were  both  good  looking,  hut 
strongly  contrasted  with  each  other.  The  man,  who  appeared  some 
twenty-fiye  years  of  ase,  was  dark  and  swarthy,  unlike  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  and  probably  a  stranger  whom  some  of  the  chances  of  a 
seafaring  life  had  brought  to  Inisl^fin.  His  dress  was  only  a  check 
shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  and  a  pair  of  seaman's  trowsers,  supported 
round  ms  waist  by  a  broad  leather  belt,  a  costume  which  showed  his 
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herculetn  iraiiie  to  great  adrantage.  Bat  the  ladj  of  his  love  had  fierj 
red  hair,  and  the  extremdy  fair  complexion  which  is  usnally  fonnd  in 
companj  with  it  And  there,  on  this  **  mermaid's  ottoman,"  he  was 
telling  her  the  **  old,  old  story,"  the  storj  whidi  has  been  told  in  all  ages 
and  in  all  places,  in  the  palace  and  in  the  cottage,  in  moonlight  walks, 
in  stroUsbj  the  sea,  in  a  canter  through  the  park,  on  silkoi  conches,  in 
gorgeous  saloons,  and  on  heaps  of  mnssel-shells  in  Inisbofin.  The 
storj  which  Adam  told  Eye  in  raradise,  and  which  /  told  Maddine  on 
that  small  sofa,  and  which  men  will  tell,  and  women  beHere,  until  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

Leaving  this  couple,  who  seemed  hi  more  Interested  in  their  own 
concerns  and  love  than  in  the  capture  of  the  mackerel,  we  continued 
our  walk,  and  soon  met  with  a  gentleman  who  resided  on  the  island, 
and  managed  it  for  the  proprietor.  He  was  acquainted  with  our  friend 
Dirk  Hatteraick ;  and,  seeing  that  we  were  strangers,  at  once  invited  us 
to  come  to  his  house  and  partake  of  an  early  dinner. 

We  accordingly  accompanied  him,  and  soon  reached  the  house,  which 
stood  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  island,  and  commanded  a  view  of 
the  mainland  to  the  east,  and  of  the  islands  to  the  north  and  south, 
and,  looking  westward,  of  the  great  Atlantic. 

Our  host  had  two  remarkably  pretty  daughters,  one  with  glorious 
dark  eyes  (like  Madeline),  and  the  other  with  a  profusion  of  lovely  golden 
locks.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  Minna  and  Brenda  in  "  The  Pirate," 
while  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  who  gave  us  a  most  exciting  descrip- 
tion of  the  chase  of  the  sun-fish  off  that  coast,  was  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative of  old  Magnus  Troil  in  the  same  book. 

I  never  did,  and  never  shall  resist  the  desire  to  make  myself  as 
agreeable  as  I  can  (which  is  a  modest  way  of  putting  the  case)  to  the 
roprietor  of  a  pretty  face ;  I  therefore  selected  Minna,  and  brought 
ler  in  to  dinner,  while  one  of  my  companions  monopolised  the  fair 
Brenda.  As  for  Dirk  Hatteraick,  our  short  voyage  had  given  him  his 
old  sea  appetite,  and  I  observed  that  he  paid  particular  attention  to  a 
flask  of  pnme  brandy,  about  which  there  seemed  to  be  a  secret  under- 
standing, it  having,  I  suspect,  from  hints  dropped  about  its  age, 
reached  old  Magnus's  cellar  about  the  time  when  my  ^end  Dirk's 
fast-sailing  lugger  had  made  some  of -her  successful  runs  from  the 
French  and  Dutch  coasts. 

Afler  dinner,  our  host  and  his  two  daughters  accompanied  us  down 
to  the  harbour ;  and,  after  a  hearty  shake-hands  with  ola  Magnus,  and, 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  ''  ditto"  with  Minna  and  Brenda,  we  started 
on  our  homeward  voyage.  The  sun  was  far  down  in  the  west,  and  as 
there  would  be  no  moon  for  several  hours,  old  Dirk  himself  took  the 
helm.  The  wind  being  very  light  and  the  ebb-tide  against  us,  our  pro- 
gress was  necessarily  very  slow,  but  the  night  was  so  lovely  that  no  one 
wished  the  way  of  the  boat  to  be  accelerated.  For  an  hour  or  so  we 
were  in  total  darkness,  but  old  Dirk  seemed  to  know  the  coast  by 
instinct,  and  steered  us  directly  upon  the  bay ;  but  by  this  time  the  tide 
was  so  far  out  that  we  were  obliged  to  feel  our  way  among  the  rocks ; 
and  it  was  close  upon  midnight  before  we  came  to  anchor. 
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In  the  momiiig  I  reeerFcd  a  letter,  which  mj  friends  were  silly 
enough  to  heliere  came  firom  mj  sister.     It  was  to  this  effect : — 

**  Your  Unde  Joseph  dined  with  us  yesterday,  and  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  mamma ;  and  this  morning  she  spoke  yeiy  kindly  ahont 
yoo,  and  lamented  yonr  roving,  unsettled  disposition.  Be  patient ;  all 
may  yet  be  well.  MADEi«nrB. 

**  P.S. — ^Mamma  says  I  must  not  correspond  with  you,  but  I  thought 
I  might  write  to  tell  you  so.    I  know  that  you  are  very  foolish  and 

headstrong,  and  if  you  will  answer  this,  my  Cousin  Georgy,  in 

square,  wUl  take  care  of  any  letter  you  may  enclose  to  her  for  me,  and 
gK?e  it  to  me  when  we  meet  at  the  Band." 

Need  I  say  that  a  letter  enclosed  to  Georgy  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  epistle ;  though  it  was  a  glorious  morning  for 
fishing,  and  my  friends  were  impatient  to  start,  wondering  how  I  could 
write  such  a  long  letter  to  a  sister,  whom  I  had  seen  but  a  few  days 
before.  Women  are  easily  made  jealous,  and  when  a  man  is  so  far  away 
that  he  cannot  toilh  kis  own  lipt  give  the  explanation  which  is  usually 
effectual  in  such  cases  (and  which  I  hope  will  never  be  superseded  by 
the  electric  telegraph),  it  b  wise  to  be  silent  on  dangerous  subjects.  I 
therefore  suppressed  idl  mention  of  Minna  and  Brenda,  but  with  that 
exception  gave  to  Madeline,  as  I  have  given  to  my  readers,  a  full  and 
true  account  of  my  adventures  *'  Outside  Ireland." 


TO   A  FRIEND 

WHO  BXPKKSSSD  ▲  WISH  TO  BB  BURISD  XXTflBB    AT  SBA  OB  ON  ▲ 
MOUllTAnr. 


Oh !  bury  me  not  in  the  ocean  deep. 

Where  are  depths  that  have  ne'er  been  told  ; 

But  when  I  am  gone  to  my  last  lone  sleep, 
Let  me  lie  in  the  churchyard  old. 

II. 
I  love  not  the  thought  of  an  ocean  grave. 

Nor  a  tomb  on  the  mountain's  steep, 
Where  the  trees  of  the  forest  darkly  wave. 

And  the  howling  night  winds  sweep. 

m. 
I  would  not  lie  in  the  cavern  gloom 

Of  the  vault  beneath  the  damp  aisle ; 
Nor  have  the  pomp  of  a  blazoned  tomb. 

Or  a  sculptured  marble  pile. 

rr. 
But  sweet  to  rest  near  yon  spreading  yew. 

Where  the  sunbeams  brightly  shed 
Their  light,  and  tint  with  a  golden  hue 

The  graves  of  the  lonely  dead. 
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BT  THV  LATB  MBS.  BOKEB. 

**  Cantaya  come  fosse  ionamorata."— (?tfu£o  CavaleaiUi. 

The  celebrated  Maestro  Lnigi  I ,  haying  gone  from  Mikn  to 

Vienna  on  business  connected  with  the  Conseryatorio  Imperiale  e 
Reale  di  Musica  of  his  native  citj,  was  sauntering  one  snmmer  eyening 
along  the  Faubourg  of  Landstrasse,  undecided  whether  he  should  pass 
his  prima  sera  in  the  Wasserglacis  (xarden,  or  in  the  dancing  saloon  of 
the  Qoldene  Birne^  when  his  attention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  strains 
of  music  issuine  from  the  open  window  of  a  room  on  the  ground-floor 
of  a  mean-looking  house  before  which  he  was  passing.  He  stopped 
and  listened ;  for  the  harmon j  was  of  a  description  to  charm  eyen  his 
fastidious  ears.  It  was  a  female  yoice  of  exquisite  sweetness  and  fresh- 
ness —  a  yoice  all  youth  and  joy  —  carolling  forth  Clarchen*s  Song,*  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  pianoforte.  The  remarkable  quality  of  those 
pure  and  powerful  tones^  the  clearness  of  the  enunciation,  the  expression 
thrown  into  the  whole  performance,  evinced  a  natural  talent  which 
better  instruction  than  it  was  evident  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  would 
have  rendered  extraordinary.  The  Maestro  was  fascinated  to  the  spot ; 
although,  while  he  listened,  he  could  not  help  murmuring  imprecations 
upon  the  "cattivo  metodo  Ted99co*^  and  the  **bnUta  lingua,'^  which 
the  divine  voice  of  the  songstress  had  to  contend  with.  *'  What  an 
infernal  language  to  sing  in  !*'  he  ejaculated.  "  Ah  I  if  I  had  the 
tutoring  of  that  enchanting  voice,  what  could  I  not  i^nake  of  it?" 
Nevertheless  as  the  last  words  of  the  song  fell  upon  his  ear — 

**  GlUcklieh  allein  ist  die  seele  die  liebt !" 
(Happy  alone  is  the  soul  that  loves !} 

in  tones  that  might  truly  be  said  to  be  love-inspired,  as  well  as  love- 
inspiring,  all  sentiment  of  disapprobation  merged  in  the  superior 
delight  which  the  beauty  of  the  voice  elicited  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  last 
note  died  away  into  silence,  ere  an  enthusiastic.  **  Brava,  bramssima  /" 
burst  from  Luigi's  lips,  accompanied  by  a  clapping  of  hands,  as  hearty 
and  as  prolonged  as  he  would  have  bestowed  upon  the  grand  aria  of 
the  favourite  prima  donna  of  the  Scala,  in  her  Scena  d'entrata. 

At  this  al  fresco  applause,  three  individuals  appeared  at  the  open 
vrindow,  their  heads  peering  over  the  row  of  flower-pots  that  shaded  the 
interior  of  the  apartment  from  the  street,  to  ascertain  who  the  listener 
might  be  who  had  so  unequivocally  exoressed  his  admiration.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  good-looking  youth,  under  twenty —  it  was  evident  that  he 
was  not  the  singer ;  the  second  was  an  elderly  woman,  she  could  not  be 
the  singer  either;  the  third  was  a  blooming  young  giri,  with  a  pair  of 
smiling,  large,  brown  eyes,  irradiating  the  sweetest  and  most  ingenuous 

*  From  Goethe's  «'£gmont," 
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eotmtenanoe.  Ah!  that  must  be  the  nightingale  whose  eTenmg-soiig 
had  endianted  the  wandering  Italian.  The  B£iestro  respectfally  took 
off  his  hat»  and  in  his  own  langoi^  apologised  for  the  inoiscretion  into 
whieh  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  passion  for  music,  and  the  charm 
of  the  voice  that  had  speli-bonnd  him ;  bat  he  might  as  well  hare  re- 
mained silent)  for  his  auditors  did  not  eren  know  in  what  language  he 
was  speaking,  and  in  their  turn  uttered  something  in  German,  which 
was  equally  incomprehensible  to  him.  He  then  made  an  attempt  to 
be  understood  in  French,  and  succeeded;  for  he  was  courteously 
answered  in  the  same  idiom.  Both  parties  spoke  it  as  execrably  as 
unpractised  Germans  and  Italians  always  do ;  but  they  got  on  intel- 
ligibly to  each  other — that  was  the  great  point  The  result  of  the 
eolloqoy  was  an  invitation  to  the  Maestro  to  walk  in  and  hear  another 
song.  But  while  the  symphony  is  playing,  we  will  introduce  the 
songstress  to  cnr  readers.  i 

There  was  not  a  prettier  girl  in  the  suburb  of  Landstrasse,  ay,  or 
in  the  whole  city  of  Vienna,  than  Stanerl*  Schwartx.  Perhaps  this 
is  bestowing  but  questionable  praise  upon  her  good  looks,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  women  of  Vienna  are  much  more  remarkable  for  their 
coquetry  and  love  of  dress  than  for  their  personal  beauty;  but  Staneri's 
appearance  at  fifteen  would  have  entitled  her  to  be  distinguished  as 
decidedly  pretty  in  places  more  celebrated  for  female  loveliness  than  her 
native  city.  Magnificent  eyes,  a  clear  complexion,  features  which 
although  not  regular  were  fUll  of  harmony,  a  countenance  at  once 
playful,  winning,  and  intelligent,  and  a  figure  which  promised  to  be 
faultless,  when  it  should  have  acquired  the  roundness  of  full-grown 
womanhood,  formed  a  most  engaging  eiuembU;  but  besides  these 
advantages  Stanerl,  despite  her  lowly  station,  possessed  a  natural 
dignity  of  person  and  demeanour  which  enhanced  the  attraction  of 
her  charming  and  animated  face,  and  would  have  appeared  more  at 
home  in  the  aristocratic  saloons  of  the  Herrengasse  than  in  the  two 
little  ground-floor  rooms  of  a  mean  suburban  house,  which  she  occupied 
with  her  aunt,  Fran  Elchen  Schwartz,  an  honest,  painstaking  woman, 
who  had  fbrmeriy  been  femfM-d^-chambre  in  one  of  the  princely 
{lunilies  of  Vienna,  but  who,  at  the  period  when  this  tale  opens,  had  for 
some  years  followed  the  calling  of  a  cleaner  and  mender  of  lace,  and  of 
Indian  cashmeres.  StanerFs  native  distinction  had  been  considerably 
developed  by  the  opportunities  afforded  her  of  seeing  and  speaking  with 
many  of  the  noble  ladies  among  whom  her  aunt's  practice  chiefly  lay ;  for 
as  she  was  generally  sent  to  carry  back  the  work  executed  by  Frau  Elchen, 
she  had  constant  access  to  the  palaces  of  the  "  crime  de  la  crime  **  of 
Viennese  aristocracy,  and  was  frequenUy  introduced  into  the  dressing- 
rooms  of  the  fiedr  princesses  who  presided  over  them,  when  a  few 
gracious  words  would  be  addressed  to  her.  These  casual  glimpses  of 
what  appeared  to  the  inexperienced  Stanerl  beings  of  another  world, 
confirmed  her  natural  bias  for  the  refined  and  the  elegant.  She  never 
returned  from  an  interview  with  any  of  these  high-bom  ladies,  that  her 

*  Stanerl  is  the  dtminutire  for  Constance  or  Constantia,  and  in  Upper 
Qermany  is  always  familiarly  substituted  for  it  among  the  middling  and 
lower  classes. 
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aptitude  for  assimilating  her  manners  to  those  of  her  superiors  was  not 
evinced  by  some  improTement  in  her  language,  her  gait,  and  eren  in  tb« 
way  in  which  she  arranged  her  dress ;  and  as  she  grew  up,  a  yague 
ambition  to  rise  above  her  station  tinged  all  her  day-dreams  mih  viskms 
of  luxury  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  sphere  in  which  her  lot  had 
been  cast.  For  Elchen  Schwartz  had  never  contemplated  any  career 
more  exalted  for  her  orphan  niece  than  the  one  which  she  herself  had 
followed  for  so  many  years,  or  if  she  looked  higher,  her  aspirations  for 
Stanerl  bounded  themselves  to  the  post  of  demoiselle  de  compagnie  to 
some  noble  lady ;  in  furtherance  of  which  object,  she  bestow^  upon 
her  the  best  education  her  scanty  means  afforded,  comprising  French, 
all  sorts  of  fancy  works,  and  the  piano. 

In  Vienna,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  Austria,  everybody 
understands  music  more  or  less ;  and  pianos  are  to  be  found  in  the  hum- 
blest abodes,  and  excellent  performers  among  classes  where  we  should 
never  look  for  such  refinement  in  our  own  country.  Perhaps  the  gentle 
and  orderly  habits  of  the  Austrian  people  may  be  attributable  to  this 
innate  love  and  cultivation  of  harmony.  Chateaubriand  has  truly  re- 
marked : — "  PartiMt  ou  il  y  aun  piano^  il  rCy  a  plus  de  yrossiSrete** 
Aud  in  Germany  we  have  had  many  opportunities  of  testing  the  truth 
of  that  observation.  But  we  must  not  digress.  StanerPs  talent  for 
music  soon  asserted  itself  so  triumphantly,  under  the  tuition  of  a  very 
obscure  master,  that  her  aunt  decided  upon  devoting  her  to  the  compa- 
ratively superior  profession  of  a  teacher  of  the  piano  and  singing.  To 
Stanerl  herself,  whose  soul  had  always  soared  above  servitude,  this 
change  in  her  destiny  appeared  fraught  with  the  most  brilliant  promise. 
Music  as  a  pursuit,  a  profession,  opened  to  her  a  field  for  distinction, 
in  which  sue  felt  herself  capable  of  becoming  pre-eminent.  Why 
should  not  her  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  those  whose  talents  fame 
had  rendered  world-wide  ?  No  exertion  appeared  too  laborious  that 
was  to  lead  to  such  a  result ;  and  with  a  zest  and  enthusiasm  that 
ensured  success,  she  applied  herself  to  the  attainment  of  such  supe- 
riority as  would  entitle  her  one  day  to  take  a  place  in  the  musical 
world  as  something  more  than  a  teacher  —  as  a  professed  artist,  whose 
brilliant  execution  was  to  enchant  the  scientific  ears  of  aristocratic 
Vienna. 

But  to  do  Stanerl  justice,  a  nobler  sentiment  than  personal  ambition 
sustained  her  exertions.  To  possess  the  power  of  one  day  rewarding 
her  Aunt  Elchen  for  the  tender  care  lavished  upon  her  in^cy — to  be 
able  to  say  to  her,  when  declining  years  should  have  dimmed  those 
indefatigable  eyes :  "  Toil  no  more ;  your  grateful  niece  has  secured 
rest  and  independence  for  your  latter  days"  —  that  indeed  was  an 
incentive  that  caused  the  affectionate  heart  of  Stanerl  to  bound  with 
exulting  hope  I  What  were  the  plaudits  of  the  world  compared  to  a 
joy  so  pure? 

And,  besides,  there  was  another  motive  deeply  felt — love  had  already 
been  mixed  up  in  her  existence. 

Max  Bender,  a  neighbour's  son,  four  years  her  senior,  had  been  her 
playmate  from  earliest  childhood ;  and  as  they  grew  up,  it  became 
evident  that  a  warmer  sentiment  had  replaced  their  infantine  affection. 
The  Benders,  however,  were  higher  placed  in  the  world  than  Elchen 
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Schwartz,  and  did  not  contemplate  tbeir  son's  prepossession  with  as 
mnch  complacencj  as  she  did.  They  were  prudent  people,  and  well 
knew  that  to  forbid  the  attachment  of  the  young  couple  would  be  to 
add  fuel  to  the  flame.  They  placed  much  greater  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
absence  than  of  paternal  lectures,  and  determined  upon  sending  Max 
away  from  Vienna  for  two  or  three  years,  convinced  that  before  half 
that  period  had  elapsed  he  would  hare  been  in  love  with  two  or  three 
of  the  pretty  girls  of  Brunn,  where  his  father  (himself  a  clerk  in  the 
war-office  at  Vienna)  had  obtained  an  appointment  for  him  in  the 
same  department  But  the  elder  Bender  had  formed  a  mistaken  estimate 
of  bis  son's  character.  Steadfast,  even  to  stubbornness,  in  all  things, 
Max's  feelings  were  so  earnest,  his  likings  so  deep-seated,  that  when 
he  once  bestowed  his  afiPections,  it  was  once  for  all,  nothing  could 
recall  them ;  they  must  form  the  happiness  or  the  misery  of  his 
existence,  according  as  the  object  that  engrossed  them  proved  deserving 
or  the  reverse,  but  they  could  never  be  transferred.  With  such  natures 
absence  strengthens  instead  of  diminishing  their  heart- worship.  Accord- 
ingly when,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Max  Bender  returned  to  Vienna  on 
a  five  days'  leave,  it  was  to  prove  himself  more  than  ever  devoted 
to  Stanerl. 

She,  during  that  year,  had  laboured  to  acquire  excellence,  with  one 
trembling  hope  in  view.  Will  Max  Bender's  parents  reject  me  for  a 
danghter-in-law  when  I  shall  have  become  a  celebrated  professor? 
The  faithful  lover  had  only  arrived  two  days  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  our  tale. 

There  was  something  in  the  Maestro  I 's  address  that  placed 

everyone  at  their  ease  at  once.  With  charming  simplicity  Stanerl 
seated  herself  at  her  piano  and  repeated  the  song,  while  Max,  standing 
by  her,  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  thought  as  his  enamoured  heart 
edioed  the  words  she  uttered  with  such  sweet  consciousness,  that  never 
could  £gmont*s  Clarchen  have  been  half  so  lovely !  But  the  Italian 
thought  only  of  the  harsh  Teutonic  syllables,  which  not  even  the  genius 
of  Goethe  or  the  science  of  Beethoven  could  render  musical — 

"  Freudvoll  und  Leidvoll, 

Gredanken  vol!  seyn  ; 

Langen  und  bangen 

lu  schwcbcnder  Pein ; 
Ilimrocllioch  jaucbzend,  zum  Tode  bctrubt ; 
Glucklich  allein  ist  die  seele  dio  liebt.'* 

"  Maladetta  quclla  lingua !"  he  murmured,  as  his  southern  ears 
winced  under  the  infliction  ;  yet  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  tones,  the 
loul  that  breathed  into  them  a  harmony  beyond  that  of  mere  sound, 
•gain  called  forth  his  enthusiastic  plaudits.  "And  I,  too,  am  a  mu- 
sician," said  Luigi,  taking  Stanerl' s  place  at  the  piano.  And,  oh ! 
whateloquent  music  did  he  cause  it  to  discourse,  as  he  accompanied  him- 
self in  scene  after  scene  of  the  most  favourite  Italian  operas.  Stanerl's 
exquisite  musical  organisation  enabled  her  at  once  to  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  his  faultless  Italian  method  over  the  style  of  singing  she 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  hear.     **  What  a  difference !"  she 
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sighed^  as  she  listened  to  his  delicums  execution  of  **  Vwi  iu  ^'  and 
**  JHio  tesoroy'  and  contrasted  it  with  the  way  in  which  her  mast^ 
snng  them.     '*  Ah !  if  I  could  hut  study  under  such  an  instructor." 

The  Maestro  was  precisely  thinking  the  same  thing ;  for  he  saw  whmt 
precious  materials  there  were  to  \Tork  upon,  and  what  a  cantatriee  he 
would  form  out  of  them.  He  had  made  Stanerl  run  up  and  down  the 
scale  for  him,  and  the  capabilities  of  her  voice  had  filled  him  with 
astonishment  and  delight.  Never  had  he  met  with  one  in  which  sudi 
compass,  power,  and  sweetness  were  combined. 

Madame  Pasta  wasthen  in  Vienna,  and  was  to  sing  on  the  following 
night  at  the  Kamtner-Thor  Theatre.  Luigi,  on  finding  that  Staneri 
hwl  nerer  seen  an  Italian  opera,  offered  free  admissions  to  Elchen  and 
the  two  young  people,  and  proposed  to  join  them  at  the  theatre.  He 
was  not  only  unwilling  to  lose  sight  of  the  promising  young  singer,  but 
anxious  to  witness  her  impressions  on  hearing  for  the  first  time  such  an 
artist  as  Pasta.  His  invitation  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  then  took 
his  leave,  to  the  great  relief  of  Max,  whose  brow  had  been  lowering 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  stranger's  visit,  as  he  watched  the  absorb- 
ing delight  with  which  Stanerl  listened  to  all  he  said  and  sung,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  found  that  he  himself  was  not  the  first  object  of  her 
attention.  Nor  did  he  recover  his  equanimity,  until  at  a  later  hoar  he 
found  himself  in  the  ball-room  of  the  Goldene  Birne,  whirhng  Stanerl 
round  to  the  exhilirating  measure  of  "  Mein  Schonster  Tag  im  LebenJ* 
Strauss  had  produced  that  beautiful  waltz  for  the  first  time  on  that  even- 
ing ;  and,  as  was  always  the  case  when  he  gave  a  new  composition  to 
the  dilettanti  Viennese  public,  the  composer  as  well  as  the  composition 
were  enthusiastically /e/ed.  Four  times  was  the  brilliant  novelty  called 
for,  and  each  time  did  Stanerl,  who  could  do  nothing  by  halves,  fiy 
round  the  room  with  Max  with  renewed  animation,  breathlessly  ex- 
claiming, in  each  brief  pause  of  the  dance,  that  there  was  no  pleasure 
in  life  comparable  to  waltzing  with  him,  to  the  music  of  Stranss's 
orchestra. 

When  the  little  party  sat  down  to  discuss  the  fried  chicken  and 
bottle  of  Ofen  wine,  with  which  Max  regaled  his  friends  at  one  of  the 
round  tables  of  the  Goldene  Birne,  the  passing  cloud  had  wholly  disap- 
peared from  the  young  lover's  honest  countenance,  and  his  spirits  had 
recovered  their  wonted  buoyancy,  the  more  so,  perhaps,  that  he  had 
observed  the  Maestro  seated  with  a  party  of  Italians  at  a  table  not  very 
far  off,  and  saw  that  he  made  no  effort  to  approach  StanerL 

As  for  Stanerl — Maestro,  Pasta,  opera,  everything  but  the  new  waltx 
had  vanished  from  her  mind.  Happy,  light-hearted  girl  I  it  was  ever 
thus  with  her;  the  all-engrossing  enjoyment  of  the  present  shut  out 
both  the  past  and  the  future. 


CHAPTER  n. 

''  Aimer,  c'est  etre  beureux  du  bonheur  d*un  autre."— Lxibnits. 

People  may  say  what  they  will  of  the  genius  and  talent  of  Malibran, 
Sontag,  Grisi,  and  Jenny  Lind — there  never  has  been,  and  never  will  be. 
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take  her  all  in  all^  such  an  artist  as  Pasta  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame. 
As  a  sineer*  her  method  was  so  perfect  as  to  overcome  the  natural 
defect  of  ner  Toice — that  slight  huskioess,  when  she  commenced  singing, 
designated  hy  the  Italians  una  voce  velata.  Her  execution  was  so  facile 
as  to  make  it  appear,  even  when  she  was  performing  prodigies^  that  she 
had  not  put  forth  half  her  powers.  As  an  actress  she  was  unriTalled. 
She  was  the  Siddons  of  lyric  tragedy.  Impassioned  as  the  gifled  Mali- 
bran  or  as  Giulia  Grisi,  but  classically  chaste  as  they  were  not — pkyful 
as  Sontag,  simple  as  Lind — she  never  ''overstepped  the  modesty  of 
nature  "  in  any  of  her  delineations ;  there  never  was  a  look,  a  tone,  a 
gestnre,  that  one  would  have  wished  away — ^antique  purity  pervaded  the 
whole.  Who  that  ever  saw  her  in  Romeo  can  forget  the  heartbroken 
tones  in  which  she  uttered  the  recitation  over  Juliet's  bier — the  rapt 
expression  of  her  triumphant ''  Ombra  adorata  ?"  Who  that  remembers 
her  in  Semir amide  but  must  acknowledge  that  never  was  the  Assyrian 
Queen  so  regally  impersonated  ?  Who  that  ever  listened  to  her  breath- 
ing forth  Desdemona's  romance,  but  has  retained  in  his  heart  the  echo 
of  those  sad,  sweet,  dreamlike  wailings?  And  Norma!  Norma,  her 
creation,  written  and  composed  expressly  for  her ;  not  one  of  the  cele- 
brities who  have  come  after  Pasta  ever  conceived  the  spirit  of  the  part  as 
she  did,  who,  in  the  delineation  of  the  betrayed  priestess,  outraged  in  all 
her  tenderest  feelings,  never  separated  woman's  dignity  from  the  ex- 
pression of  woman's  bitterest  passions !  Alas !  alas !  that  the  once 
peerless  Pasta  should  have  consented  to  exhibit  the  decrepitude  of  her 
powers  on  the  same  sta^  that  had  witnessed  her  triumphs  I 

But  it  was  Pasta  in  the  meridian  of  her  transcendent  powers — Pasta, 
supported  by  a  first-rate  Italian  company — that  Stanerl  listened  to  on 
the  following  evening.  The  opera  was  Zingarelli's  Romeo  e  Giulietta. 
The  part  of  Romeo  was  Pasta's  cavalio  di  battaglia — none  ever  inter- 
preted it  as  she  did.  Everything  conspired  to  render  Stanerl' s  enchant- 
ment complete.  The  Kamtner-Thor  Theatre  was  crowded  by  the  most 
brilliant  audience  in  Vienna,  all  unanimous  in  rendering  homage  to  the 
gifted  prima  donna.  Never  did  her  incomparable  talent  assert  itself 
more  tnumphantly.  Encored  in  every  favourite  air,  called  for  repeatedly 
after  each  scene,  chaplets  and  bouquets  were  showered  upon  her  by 
Imperial  hands.  Even  the  orchestra,  forgetting  the  usual  impassibility 
observed  there,  stood  up  and  cheered  her  when  she  terminated  for  the 
second  time  her  exquisite  "  Ombra  Adorata ;"  and  delicious  tears  flowed 
from  the  brightest  eyes  in  Vienna  as  the  curtain  at  last  fell  upon  the 
Tomb  of  the  Capulets. 

And  Stanerl?  Bewildered,  dazzled,  enchanted,  with  beating  heart 
and  swimming  eyes,  she  looked,  and  listened,  and  but  one  uiought 
arose,  distinct  and  clear  from  the  host  of  emotions  that  pressed  upon 
her  almost  to  suffocation : 

"  Oh !  to  obtain  such  a  triumph  as  this  1" 

That  night  decided  her  vocation. 

Luigi  I — —  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession,  and  generous  to  a 
d^;ree  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  indigent  disciples  of  the  art. 
Many  were  the  poor  musicians  whom  he  had  drawn  from  their  obscurity 
and  pushed  onwards  to  fame,  content  to  reap  no  other  reward  for  hit 
exertions  than  that  of  witnessing  their  success.    But  he  had  never  yet 
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met  with  talent  so  promising  as  Stanerrs  ;  and  when,  the  day  after  the 
opera,  he  found  her  singing  and  gesticulating  with  extraordinary  dra- 
matic power  such  snatches  of  Pasta's  part  as  had  fixed  themselves  upon 
her  memory,  he  discovered  in  her  the  germs  of  a  fine  actress  as  well  as 
of  a  fine  singer.  "This  is  true  genius,"  thought  he,  "and  it  ought  not 
to  he  lost  to  the  world  -^  and  forthwith  he  resolved  to  propose  toElchen 
that  if  she  would  remove  to  Milan  for  a  while,  he  would  undertake  to 
finish  her  niece's  musical  education  gratuitously,  and  prepare  her  for 
the  stage. 

The  task  was  not  an  easy  one  to  accomplish.  In  common  with  the 
generality  of  her  fellow-citizens,  Frau  Elchen  thought  that  there  was  no 
salvation  for  her  out  of  sight  of  St.  Stephen's  steeple.  Max  Bender 
openly  opposed  the  plan  ;  but  Stanerl  threw  the  weight  of  her  persua- 
sive powers  on  the  Maestro' s  side,  and  together  they  carried  the  day. 

**  But,  Max,  why  should  you  doubt  of  my  success  V  in(^uired  Stanerl. 

"  I  do  not  doubt  of  it,  but  I  do  not  m^  for  it — not  in  that  line  at 
least ;  I  do  not  approve  of  a  theatrical  career  for  a  woman !" 

"  Look  at  Madame  Pasta ;  see  how  she  is  followed,  sought  for,  and 
respected  I     For  my  part,  I  would  rather  have  been  Pasta  the  other 

night  than  the  Empress  herself;  and  Signor  I says  that  I  have 

powers  of  voice  that  she  never  had." 

"Signor    I has  turned  your  head,  Stanerl.     I  wish  he  had 

never  come  here." 

"  Oh,  Max !  and  when  his  coming  has  done  more  towards  facilitating 
our  wishes — that  is  to  say,  if  your  wish  for  our  marriage  remains  stiU 
unchanged — than  anything  else  could  have  done  I  For  he  says  that 
three  years  in  Italy,  under  his  instruction,  will  perfect  me  as  a  first-rate 
singer — and  then  my  fortune  is  secure — ^and  then  your  parents  can  no 
longer  object  to  my  poverty  and  obscurity,  the  only  objection  they  have 
ever  made  to  me!" 

"  Dear  Stanerl !  who  could  object  to  you  that  saw  and  heard  you  as 
I  do  7"  exclaimed  the  mollified  lover,  looking  fondly  upon  Stanerl's 
sweet,  pleading  face. 

He  might  have  added,  "  Who  could  resist  you  ?"  for  he  could  not, 
and  Stanerl  saw  it,  and  pursued  her  triumph. 

**  And  then  his  generosity !  Imagine  what  an  oflFer,  to  give  me  les- 
sons ybr  nothing — he,  the  first  master  in  Italy — ^until  I  am  sufficiently 
finished  io  appear  in  public,  either  as  a  concert-singer  or  a,  prima  donna^ 

as  it  may  turn  out !     The  Princess  S ,  whom  my  aunt  consulted — 

she  always  asks  her  former  mistress's  advice  in  cases  of  difficulty — says 
it  would  be  criminal  to  reject  such  an  offer ;  and,  indeed,  the  good 
Princess  approves  so  highly  of  the  whole  thing,  that  she  has  promised 
Aunt  Elchen  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Grovemor's  wife  at 
Milan,  which,  she  says,  \^ill  secure  my  aunt  as  much  work  among  the 
Austrian  ladies  there  as  sl^e  has  here,  so  that  we  have  no  fear  of  dimi- 
nished resources ;  and  the  »^xpenses  of  the  joiu^ey  will  soon  be  made 
up  by  having  no  more  music^l^ssons  to  pay  for.  Besides,  when  vou 
have  returned  to  Brunn,  Frmu  Bender  says  it  will  be  to  remain  there 
for  two  years  without  quitting  it,  so  that  in  that  case  I  may  as  well  be 
in  Milan  as  in  Vienna  for  all  fthat  we  shall  see  of  each  other." 

Stanerl's   heart  grew  sad  W  that  thought,  and  tears  dimmed  her 
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bright  ejes^  one  of  which  fell  upon  her  hand.  Max  bent  forward  and 
kissed  it  awaj.  He  was  too  disinterestedly  devoted  to  Stanerl  to  oppose 
her  views  very  long ;  with  him  lore  was  a  sacrifice,  never  an  exaction. 
But,  with  constitutional  stubbornness,  although  he  yielded  his  wishes 
|p  hers,  he  would  not  yield  one  iota  of  his  opinions. 

**  Go,  since  your  happiness  depends  upon  it,"  he  said,  "although  my 
mind  misgives  me  that  happiness  for  either  of  us  will  be  the  result. 
But  I  love  you  too  well  to  place  my  own  fceHngs  in  competition  with 
your's.  Our  views  of  happiness  are  different ;  mine  have  nothing  to  do 
with  ambition  or  the  applause  of  the  world :  but  remember,  dear 
Stanerl,  that  should  your  sanguine  anticipations  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment, you  will  always  find  in  me  the  same  Max  Bender  so  long  as  your 
heart  remains  loyal  to  its  first  a£Pection." 

"And  remember,  too,  dear,  kind  Max,  that  in  following  my  real 
vocation  I  shall  be  smoothing  away  the  only  difficulties  that  ever  ex- 
isted in  your  parents'  minds  against  our  union.  When  I  have  acquired 
celebrity  and  riches,  they  will  gladly  seek  me  for  a  daughter-in-law. 
And  I  feel  that  I  shall  succeed.  Oh,  I  have  that  within  me,  here 
and  Acre,**  and  the  sanguine  girl  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  and 
then  upon  her  forehead,  "  that  tells  me  Stanerl  Schwartz's  name  will 
one  day  make  a  sensation  in  the  world !  And  last  night  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  acting  Romeo  before  the  Court,  and  that  flowers  were  showered 
upon  me  from  all  the  boxes,  and  the  Empress  sent  me  her  bouquet, 
and '' 

"Ah,  Stanerl!"  interposed  Max,  gazing  with  tender  gravity  upon 
her  glowing  cheeks  and  flashing  eyes,  "  think  of  our  homely  proverb — 
*  TraUme  eind  schaume  .'*  "* 


CHAPTEE  III. 

"  On  passe  souvent  de  Tamour  a  rambiiion,  mais  Ton  ne  revient  gu^re  de 
rambition  a  Tamour." — La  Rochefoucauld  (Maxbnes), 

Three  years  have  elapsed  since  the  preceding  conversation  took  place, 
and  Stanerl  Schwartz  had,  from  a  lovely  promising  girl,  grown  up  into 
a  beautiful  and  gifted  woman.  Everything  had  succeeded  to  her  heart's 
content,  and,  what  is  more,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Frau  Elchen.  The 
Maestro  had  nobly  fulfilled  his  undertaking ;  at  eighteen  Stanerl  had 
nothing  more  to  learn  of  him;  he  pronounced  her  to  be  the  most 
finished  singer  that  had  ever  passed  through  his  hands,  and  perfectly 
competent  to  make  her  debut  before  the  most  critical  audience  in  the 
world.  The  favoured  few  who  had  heard  her  sing  at  some  of  the 
Governor  of  Milan's  private  parties  were  enchanted  with  her  powers, 
and  nothing  was  wanting  to  confirm  their  flattering  opinion  but  ihtfiat 
of  the  pubhc — and  the  public  of  Milan  is  unquestionably  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  in  the  whole  world  to  satisfy  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
lyric  drama.     Whoever  passes  triumphantly  through  a  first  debut  at 
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tbe  Scala  or  the  Canobbiana,  may  rest  satisfied  that  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  elsewhere. 

The  CarDival  was  approaching — a  period  for  which  the  most  celebrated 
artists  are  engaged  at  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Milan — and  Stanerl's 
debut  was  to  take  place  at  the  Canobbiana  during  the  first  week  of  that 
festive  season.    Max  had  arrived  to  witness  the  success  of  his  beloved  ; 

public  expectation  was  on  tiptoe;  the  Countess  K ,  wife  of  the 

Governor,  had  been  indefatigable  among  her  friends  in  preparing  an 
ovation  for  her  protegee,  and  the  Viceroy  himself  was  known  to  have 
expressed  a  strong  interest  in  the  success  of  his  young  countrywoman. 
It  would  have  been  more  advantageous  for  Stanerl,  in  a  place  like  Milan, 
where  hatred  of  the  Austrian  yoke  smouldered  in  every  bosom  and 
(not  daring  at  that  period  to  declare  itself  in  open  rebelHon)  found  vent 
in  petty  demonstrations  not  amenable  to  the  law,  that  she  should  have 
been  less  openly  patronised  by  her  German  friends.  It  would  have 
been  wiser,  with  such  a  discriminating  public  as  the  Milanese,  to  have 
allowed  her  to  stand  or  to  fall  upon  her  own  merits  alone  ;  but  "  on  fait 
souvent  des  imprudences  par  exc^s  de  precaution ;"  and  more  than  one 
imprudence  was  committed  by  Stanerl's  country-people  in  their  zeal  to 
serve  her. 

The  Maestro's  wish  had  been  that  his  pupil  should  make  her  debut 
in  the  part  of  Rosina  in  the  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  for  which  her  youth, 
her  beauty,  and  her  exquisite  vocalization  so  eminently  adapted  her ; 
but  Stanerl's  Austrian  protectors  were  determined  to  make  a  national 

question  of  her  success.    The  Governor's  wife,  the  Countess  K , 

herself  an  enthusiastic  worshipper  of  Mozart,  hinted  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Court  that  the  Fraulein  Schwartz  should  make  her  first 
appearance  in  Mozart's  chef-d-oeuvre,  Don  Giovanni,  and  in  deference 
to  the  implied  command,  Stanerl  felt  herself  bound  to  submit.  She 
therefore  prepared  herself  to  appear  as  ZerUna,  and  during  the  rehearsals 
her  execution  of  the  flowing  melodies  allotted  to  her  was  so  enchanting, 
her  conception  of  the  character  so  perfect,  that  in  his  delight  her  master 
was  almost  reconciled  to  the  substitution  of  Mozart  for  Rossini. 

The  eventful  night  arrived;  the  theatre  was  filled  to  suffocation. 
The  Viceregal  party  and  the  Austrian  authorities  occupied  their  boxes 
on  the  grand  tier ;  there  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  white  uniforms 
throughout  the  house ;  but  the  platea  exhibited  a  aense  mass  of  dark 
Italian  heads,  and^o^n  them  would  issue  the  fiat  that  was  to  make  or 
break  the  reputation  of  the  German  debutante. 

And  now  that  sublime  sinfonia,  the  overture,  is  performed,  the  curtain 
rises,  and  the  opera  commences.  The  parts  had  been  magnificently- 
cast,  and  the  entrance  of  each  old-established  favourite  in  the  opening 
scenes  was  greeted  by  hearty  plaudits  from  every  part  of  the  nouse ; 
but  the  appearance  of  Zerlina  was  the  signal  for  such  a  demonstration 
as  had  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  Canobbiana. 

Exquisitely  dressed  for  the  part,  beautiful  in  form  and  face,  and  with 
just  as  much  trepidation  visible  in  her  person  as  contributed  to  render 
her  more  interesting,  Stanerl  gracefully  bounded  upon  the  stage  at  the 
head  of  her  village  companions,  and  cast  her  beseeching  eyes  upon  the 
sea  of  heads  before  her,  as  though  to  deprecate  their  critical  severity. 
But  from  every  part  of  the  pit  and  galleries  there  arose  such  a  whirl- 
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wind  of  hisses  as  completely  to  oyerpower  the  applause  that  greeted 
her  ^m  the  boxes.  Stunned  and  bewildered  by  such  a  reception, 
and  trembling  in  every  limb,  she  nevertheless  controlled  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  repress  her  rising  tears,  and  stand  her  ground.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  scene  was  gone  through  in  dumb  show,  for  the 
uproar  lasted  until  Don  Giovanni  appeared,  when,  as  though  by  the 
touch  of  a  magic  wand,  silence  was  immediately  restored.  The  singer 
to  whom  that  part  had  been  allotted  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Milanese,  and  the  appreciation  in  which  they  held  his  talent  was 
marked  by  the  flattering  attention  with  which  the  first  bars  sung  by 
him  of  ^^La  ci  darem  la  mano'*  were  listened  to.  His  deep,  im- 
passioned tones  had  scarcely  ceased  when  enthusiastic  bravissimos 
rewarded  the  performance ;  and  Stanerl,  beUeving  that  all  would  now 
proceed  smoothly,  prepared  to  take  up  her  part  of  the  duet.  But  the 
combined  effects  of  terror  and  suppressed  indignation  had  operated 
fatally  upon  her  faculties ;  a  nervous  contraction  closed  her  throat,  and 
when  she  opened  her  Ups  no  sound  issued  from  them  but  a  discordant 
hysterical  cry.  Then  burst  forth  the  uproar  more  violently  than  be- 
fore. Cries  of  " Off  with  her**  — "We  will  have  no  Germans,"  were 
mingled  with  furious  hissings.  Stanerl  gazed  helplessly  around  her  for 
a  moment,  then  clasping  her  hands  in  despair  before  her  eyes,  she 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had  not  Don  Giovanni  caught  her  in  his 
arms  and  borne  her  off  the  stage.  The  clamour  raged  unabated  for 
some  minutes,  until  the  Director,  advancing  to  the  footlights,  announced 
that  the  Signora  Schwartz  being  too  much  indisposed  to  appear  again 
that  night,  the  Signora  Orlandi  had  kindly  consented  to  take  her  part, 
and  Stanerl' s  failure  being  thus  complete,  the  victors  recovered  their 
good  humour,  and  the  opera  was  suffered  to  proceed  ;  but  the  Court, 
indignant  at  what  had  occurred,  immediately  retired,  and  their  depar- 
ture was  the  signal  for  every  Austrian  to  quit  the  theatre.  Stanerl  had 
fallen  by  a  cabal,  directed  more  against  her  protectors  than  against 
herself,  and  organized  with  the  most  infernal  sagacity.  Her  defeat  was 
not  a  fiascoy  for  she  had  not  been  suffered  to  be  heard ;  had  that 
delicious  voice  been  permitted  to  assert  itself — had  it  not  been  paralyzed 
by  so  unkind  a  reception — it  would  have  charmed  into  delighted 
approval  even  the  political  clique  by  whom  she  had  been  remorselessly 
sacrificed.  But,  in  the  first  bitterness  of  disappointment,  she  could  not 
understand  that.  She  felt  the  humiliation  of  failure  alone — she  felt  as 
though  her  professional  career  had  been  irremediably  blasted;  the 
untiring  application  of  three  years  had  gone  for  nothing,  worse  than 
nothing ;  and  in  proportion  as  her  hopes  and  anticipations  had  been 
sanguine  her  prostration  was  complete ;  for  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
excitable  natures  to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  make  no 
intermediate  pause  between  the  most  buoyant  confidence  and  utter  dis- 
couragement. Perhaps  the  most  painful  part  of  her  mortification  waa 
that  it  had  been  witnessed  by  Max — by  Max,  whose  repugnance  to  a 
theatrical  career  had  always  been  so  openly  expressed.  His  conduct 
on  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  his  generous  nature,  full  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy.  Although  secretly  thankful  that  any  occurrence,  however 
wounding,  should  have  arisen  to  disgust  Stanerl  with  a  profession  of 
which  he  disapproved,  no  look  or  word  betrayed  the  self-complacent 
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« jon  see  that  I  was  right/'  which  people  are  so  prone  to  utter  when 
facts  have  borne  out  the  wisdom  of  theu*  advice.  He  identified  his 
feelings  with  hers,  soothed  her  wounded  amour  propre  ;  and,  when  he 
quitted  her  two  days  afterwards,  he  was  satisfied  that  she  had  for  ever 
abjured  the  stage,  for  her  last  words  to  him  at  parting  were  a  solemn 
protestation  that  nothing  earthly  should  ever  again  induce  her  to 
appear  upon  it. 

*'  /  would  not  haye  exacted  such  a  promise  from  you,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
**but  do  you,  indeed,  voluntarily  make  it  to  me,  Stanerl  ?" 

"  Do  I  ?"  she  cried  impetuously ;  ''  oh !  I  utterly  loathe  the  mere  idea 
of  again  exposing  myself  to  the  insults  of  the  public,  and  I  swear  to 
you  that  sooner  than  do  so  I  would *' 

"  No,  do  not  swear !  to  me  your  simple  word  is  worth  a  thousand 
oaths." 

''  Well,  then,  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  have  relinquished  that  part 
of  the  profession  y<;r  ever.  When  you  hear  of  Stanerl  Schwartz  again 
appearing  upon  the  stage,  you  may  be  convinced  that  she  haa  forgot- 
ten herself,  or,  what  is  more  improbable  still,  forgotten  you  !'* 

Six  months  afterwards  the  Italian  newspapers  rang  vnth  the  brilliant 
debut  at  the  theatre  San  Carlo,  Naples,  of  a  voung  eantatnce^  Signora 
Costanza  Nera,  whose  wonderful  powers,  both  as  a  singer  and  an 
actress,  appeared  to  have  exhausted  every  superlative  comprised  in 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  Italian  praise.  She  had  successively  appeared 
as  Ninetta  in  the  Gazza  Ladra^  and  as  Susanna  in  the  Nozze  di  Figaro^ 
and  none  could  pronounce  in  which  she  excelled.  In  Romeo, 
she  rivalled  the  hitherto  unapproachable  Pasta,  and  melted  her 
audience  into  tears  ;  in  the  Prova  d^u7i  Opera  Seria  her  comic  talent 
had  convulsed  the  whole  house.  Lablache  pronounced  her  to  be  a 
**  heaven-bom  genius,"  and  Rossini  had  aroused  himself  from  his  in- 
dolence to  compose  an  opera  expressly  for  her.  Before  the  season  was 
at  an  end  she  had  received  offers  of  engagements  from  the  principal 
theatres  of  Italy  at  salaries  hitherto  unprecedented  in  that  country. 

And  successively,  Palermo,  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
Turin,  resounded  with  the  praises  of  the  newly-risen  star ;  wheresoever 
she  appeared,  her  rare  talent,  united  to  the  charm  of  a  captivating 
exterior,  created  a  perfect  furore.  Young  as  she  was,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  seductions  that  beset  the  path  of  a  theatrical  artist,  her  private 
character  was  represented  as  unexceptionable.  In  short  "La  Co- 
stanza  Nera"  was  spoken  of  as  a  phoenix,  whose  equal  had  never  yet 
been  known  even  in  Italy,  the  land  of  beauty  and  harmony. 

Stanerl  (for  it  was  no  other  than  herself)  had  at  last  attained  the 
summit  of  her  wishes — her  day-dreams  were  realized,  her  ambition 
satisfied;  for,  like  our  own  Byron,  she  ''one  morning  awoke,  and 
found  herself  famous." 

But  at  what  expense  had  that  great  desideratum  been  achieved? 
At  the  expense  of  Truth  !  And,  in  saying  this,  we  do  not  allude  to  the 
change  of  her  name,  whicli,  after  all,  merely  consisted  in  translating  it 
from  German  into  Italian ;  *  but  in  the  violation  of  her  word  to  Max 

*  Schwartz,  the  German  for  Black,  b  Nera  in  Italian. 
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Bender,  and  the  suppression  of  facts  consequent  upon  her  reluctance  to 
aTow  to  him  that  she  had  been  iniimi  of  purpose  ;  —  for  let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves,  the  suppressio  vert  \s  false/wod,  and  not  the  less  mis- 
chievous because  it  is  tacit.  It  was  not  in  a  nature  like  StanerFs,  in 
which  vanity  and  ambition  preponderated,  calmly  to  sit  down  and 
resign  herself  to  the  abandonment  of  a  career  with  which  all  her  hopes 
of  happiness  and  aggrandizement  had  been  interwoven ;  neither  was  it 

in  the  Maestro' s  I 's  nature  patiently  to  succumb  to  the  frustration 

of  his  generous  project  of  presenting  to  the  Italian  stage  one  who,  he 
well  knew,  would  prove  its  brightest  ornament.  Therefore,  when  the 
first  passion  of  Stanerl's  grief  had  subsided,  and  leil  her  capable  of 
understanding  the  real  state  of  the  case,  when  she  found  that  she  had 
notfailedy  but  had  been  sacrtyiced,  all  her  native  ambition  blazed  forth 
anew;  indignation,  and  the  desire  to  assert  herself,  lending  added  intensity 
to  her  yearnings  for  fame.  And  she  eagerly  caught  at  the  Maestro'a 
suggestion,  that  with  an  Italian  name,  and  in  any  other  place  than  Milan, 
her  success  would  be  certain.  But  Max,  and  her  promise  to  him ; 
voluntary  indeed,  but  more  binding  on  that  account !  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  resist  her  vocation — impossible !  When,  therefore,  an  opening 
presented  itself  for  following  the  bent  of  her  inclinations,  after  a  short 
struggle  her  conscience  capitulated  to  her  wishes ;  and  in  her  justifi- 
cation  it  [is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  Maestro  and  Frau  Elchen  both 
lent  the  weight  of  their  arguments  in  favour  of  her  decision.  Very 
different  from  the  first  was  the  second  t.ial.  Without  announcement, 
without  preparation,  without  patronar^v»,  anonymously  she  appeared 
on  the^stage,  and  obtained  the  suffrage  >  of  the  public.  There  had  been 
a  grand  Punzione  at  the  Carignan  Church  in  Genoa,  and,  as  is  usual, 
when  these  solemnities  take  place,  either  in  Turin  or  Genoa,  the  prin- 
cipal musical  professors  of  Milan  had  been  engaged  to  attend; — and 
among  them  were  Luigi  I,  and  some  of  his  pupils,  including  Stanerl. 

The  day  following  the  FunHone,  the  prima  donna  assoluta  of  the 

Carlo  Felice  Theatre  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  unable  to  fulfil  her 

*  engagement  at  the  theatre.    The  opera  announced  for  representation 

was  the  Bar  bier  e  di  Sivifflia,  the  one  in  which  Stanerl  was  originally 

to  have  made  her  debut  at  Milan.     Luigi  I knew  that  she  was 

perfect  in  the  part  of  Rosina.  The  Director  of  tho  Carlo  Felice  was 
his  friend  ;  he  prevailed  upon  him  to  allow  Stanerl  to  take  the  place  of 
the  sick  siuger,  and  thus  the  matter  was  quietly  arranged,  the  public 
being  simply  informed,  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indisposition  of  Madame  Laland,  una  giovane  cantatrice 
foreatiere  had  kindly  volunteered  to  replace  her  that  evening.  No  ex- 
pectations having  being  previously  raised,  Stanerl's  talent  burst  upon 
the  auditors  with  all  the  charm  of  a  delightful  surprise,  and  met  with 
the  most  dattering  reception ;  her  success  was  so  complete,  that  the 
Impresario  of  the  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  who  had  been  present,  con- 
ceived that  it  would  be  an  advantageous  speculation  to  secure  such  an 
artist  for  his  theatre,  and  forthwith  entered  into  negociations  with  her. 
In  the  whirl  of  exulting  excitement  caused  by  her  umooked  for  triumph, 
Stanerl  signed  an  agreement  with  him  under  the  name  of  Costanza 
Nera,  and  shortly  idfierwards  embarked  for  Naples.  Reflection  only 
came  after  she  had  irrevocably  pledged  herself,  and^then  she  felt  the 
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difficulty  of  breaking  the  affair  to  Max,  and  reconciling  him  to  her 
altered  views.  Stanerl  felt,  too,  that  she  must  sink  in  his  estimation ' 
for  having  so  lightly  thrown  her  word  to  the  winds ;  and  with  th» 
cowardly  feeling  of  wishing  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possihe, 
she  determined  to  disclose  nothing  to  him  at  present.  ''  At  the  dis- 
tance he  is  from  me,  he  can  know  nothing  of  what  has  occurred ;  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  tell  him  all  when  my  theatrical  reputation  is 
thoroughly  established,''  she  argued  to  herself ;  "  and  then  he  will  be 
dazzled  into  approval*  by  my  success."  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
merely  informed  that  she  had  accepted  an  advantageous  offer  to  go  to 
Naples  as  a  concert-singer. 

The  debut  of  the  Signora  Costanza  Nera  at  the  San  Carlo,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  more  than  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  Impresario's 
speculation.  Time  rolled  on,  and  each  day  added  to  the  fame  of  the 
young  prima  donna.  Followed,  flattered,  and  adored,  in  whatever  part 
of  Italy  she  appeared,  she  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  brilliant 
adulators.  Nobles,  poets,  painters,  vied  with  each  other  in  rendering 
honour  to  her  talents  and  beauty.  Admitted  into  the  most  distin- 
guished society,  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  lifb 
which  are  so  attainable  in  poor  rich  Italy,  with  no  household  cares  to 
mar  the  poetry  of  her  existence  (for  Aunt  Elchen  was  the  benevolent 
genius  who  attended  to  the  material),  enthjisi&siic  in  the  intellectual 

Eart  of  her  profession,  and  shrinking  fVom  no  exertion  that  could  bring 
er  nearer  to  perfection,  with  all  her  elegant  instincts  fully  satisfied, 
Stanerl  felt  that  the  existence  d* artiste  which  she  was  leading,  was  her 
natural  element,  and  the  mere  idea  of  exchanging  which  for  anything  more 
prosaic  was  intolerable  to  her.  She  still  loved  Max,  it  is  true,  but  as  we 
love  a  friend  whom  we  are  reconciled  to  regard  remaining  at  a  distance 
from  us,  more  from  habit  than  from  real  affection.  She  loved  him  as  the 
woman  loves  the  man  she  has  brought  herself  to  deceive,  with  com- 
punctious visitings.  It  was  painful  for  her  to  think  of  him,  and  there- 
fore she  thought  of  him  as  little  as  possible  ;  and  at  last  only  at  the 
stated  periods  when  his  letters  arrived  under  cover  to  Aunt  Elchen,  and 
that  she  answered  them.  And  yet  Stanerl  had  never  contemplated 
breaking  altogether  with  Max ;  secure  of  his  devotion  to  her,  she  always 
counted  upon  falling  back  on  it  at  some  undefined  period.  But  she 
wished  to  enjoy  her  actual  existence  some  time  longer;  she  could 
not  live  without  the  excitement  of  public  applause  and  adulation; 
Max's  honest  tenderness  was  not  sufficient  for  her  happiness,  and  the 
two  possessions  were  incompatible.  And  therefore  it  was  that  she  put 
off  the  evil  day  of  explanation  as  long  as  possible.  And  what  was  Max 
doing  ?  Single-hearted,  unsuspicious,  devoted  more  than  ever  to  the 
only  woman  he  had  ever  loved,  wholly  removed  from  every  channel  of 
communication  that  could  enlighten  him  as  to  Stan^rl's  real  position, 
and  firmly  relying  upon  her  good  faith,  he  believed  her  to  be  creditably- 
earning  in  Italy  her  quota  of  the  honest  independence  that  was  one  day 
to  enable  them  to  marry.  His  excellent  conduct  had  procured  him  ad- 
vancement ;  and  in  less  than  three  years  after  he  had  last  seen  Stanerl, 
he  was  promoted  to  a  superior  appointment  in  Galicia.  But  absence 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  his  loving  heart,  that  previous  to  removing  to 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Austrian  empire,  he  proposed  that  uiey 
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slioxild  meet  in  some  intermediate  place,  or  eren  offered  to  go  to  Italj 
to  see  her.  This  did  not  suit  Stanerl.  Fatally  accomplished  in  the 
art  of  deceiving,  she  however  seeminfflj  assented,  and  promised  to  go  to 
Vienna  ;  but  when  the  period  fixed  for  commencing  the  loumey  arrived, 
a  severe  illness  of  Aunt  £lchen*s  was  pretexted  for  detaining  her  where 
she  was,  and  Max's  leave  having  expired,  be  was  obliged  to  depart  for 
Lemberg  without  seeing  her.  And  yet  all  this  was  effected  with  such 
forms  of  tenderness,  that  the  unsuspecting  lover  never  imagined  that 
the  spirit  of  StanerFs  letters  was  hke  Potier's  discouragement  in  "  Les 
AngluUes  pour  rire*^  **  Approchez  vous  plus  loinT  She  had  a  ready  coad- 
jatrix  in  Frau  Elchen,  whose  ambition  for  her  niece  having  made  an  im- 
mense stride  since  she  became  a  celebrity,  could  tolerate  nothing  but 
wealth  and  titles  in  Stanerl' s  future  husband,  and,  therefore,  caused 
her  to  disdain  an  alliance  with  the  Benders  as  much  as  she  had  once 
courted  it. 


CHAPTEB    IV. 

**  I'll  see  before  I  doubt  i  when  I  doubt,  prove."— O^AeO^?. 

About  a  year  after  his  removal  into  Galicia,  Max  Bender  one  evening, 
as  was  his  wont,  strolled  into  one  of  the  caf<^  of  Lemberg,  to  read  the 
papers.  A  regiment  of  Hungarian  Grenadiers  had  just  arrived  there 
from  Italy,  their  last  quarters  having  been  Venice,  the  very  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  caf^  was  full  of  officers,  and 
every  newspaper  engrossed  by  them.  Max,  however,  called  for  his 
coffee  and  his  meerschaum,  and  having  taken  possession  of  the  table  he 
usually  occupied,  waited  patiently  untU  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  should 
be  laid  down  by  somebody.  In  the  meantime,  as  he  was  fdone,  he 
could  not  help  overhearing  some  of  the  conversations  that  were  carry- 
ing on  arouna  him,  uninteresting  enough  at  first,  but  ere  long  embracing 
subjects  calculated  to  enchain  his  attention,  for  a  Captain  of  Artillery 
having  entered  into  the  caf<§,  one  of  the  newly  arrived  officers  recog- 
nised in  him  an  old  acquaintance,  and  after  the  first  joyful  greetings 
were  over,  proceeded  to  question  him  as  to  the  resources  of  Lemberg, 

<'  Have  you  a  good  opera  here,  Kauffman  ?"  was  the  anxious  inquiry. 

'<  Neither  good  nor  bad,  we  have  none  at  present,"  rephed  Captain 
Kauffman. 

**  Der  Teufel  f  ejaculated  the  new  comer,  *♦  what  are  we  to  do  in 
this  infernal  place  without  one  I  and  such  an  opera  as  we  have  lefl  at 
Venice !  Such  a  commencement  of  the  Carnival  I  The  Costanxa  Nera 
is  engaged  at  the  Fenice,  and  is  carrying  all  before  her." 

"  Oh — ah — indeed  !  Pray,  now,  is  she  really  as  surprising  as  she  is 
represented  to  be  ?  I  will  take  your  word  for  it,  Fechter,  for  you  really 
have  profited  by  your  long  sejour  in  Milan,  and  know  what  a  good 
singer  ought  to  be." 

'*  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  she  is  the  most  surprising  creature,  take 
her  all  in  all,  that  I  ever  met  with,"  was  the  reply  of  Count  Fechter, 
**  Her  voice  alone  is  enough  to  turn  any  man's  head,  but  when  that  is 
combined  with  her  beauty  and  her  dramatic  genius,  it  is  almost  too 
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much  for  poor  homan  nature  to  struggle  against ;  the  consequence  is 
that  she  has  more  adorers  than  can  he  counted^"  and  the  handsome  Hun- 
garian sighed  rather  suspiciously. 

"  And  how  many  lovers  ?"  inquired  the  stolid  Kauffman. 

''  That  is  another  thing.  Some  say  that  she  has  none.  All  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  ever  since  the  first  year  the  Costanza  Nera  sang  at 
Venice,  Pnnce  Grimani  has  been  devoted  to  her ;  and  wherever  she  goes 
he  follows  her  and  remains  a  fixture  while  her  engagement  lasts.  She  is 
DOW  domiciled  in  his  Palazzo  at  Venice,  and  the  supposition  is  that  he 
will  eventually  marry  her.  If  he  does,  I  can  scarcely  blame  him  ;  she 
is  a  captivating  syren,  and  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  your  coun- 
trywoman, Kauffman." 

**  My  countrywoman  ! — The  Costanza  Nera." 

** 'Tis  oiAj  n  nom-de-theatret*  interrupted  Fechter,  "and  the  ador- 
able Costanza — the  first  prima  donna  in  Itisdy — neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  little  Viennese,  whose  debut  at  Milan  caused  that  infernal  row  at  the 
Canobbiana  four  years  ago.  You  must  remember  it,  Kauffman — when, 
because  the  Santa  Margherita*  happened  to  be  particularly  full  at  that 
time,  the  vaUant-hearted  Milanese  vented  their  wrath  against  the  go- 
vernment by  hissing  an  unoffending  German  girl  off  the  stage." 

"  So !"  ejaculated  Kauffman,  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  she  has  been 
better  treated  elsewhere  ;  she  was  the  prettiest  young  creature  I  ever  set 
eyes  upon  I  But  are  you  certain,  Fechter,  that  she  and  the  Costanza 
Nera  are  one  and  the  same  ?" 

''  I  had  it  from  her  own  Hps.  The  first  time  I  heard  her  sing  at 
Venice,  I  recognised  her  at  once,  and  when  I  was  afterwards  presented 
to  her,  I  told  her  so,  and  she  immediately  avowed  to  me  that  she  was 
the  little  Schwartz  who  had  been  so  shamefully  treated  at  l^lilan.^' 

"  Tausend  sapperment^  mein  Herr  I  cannot  you  keep  your  coffee  to 
yourself?*'  continued  the  Count,  suddenly  breaking  off,  and  turning 
almost  fiercely  upon  Max,  who,  in  the  agitation  caused  by  the  preceding; 
conversation,  hiad  thrown  down  the  plateau  upon  which  his  coffee  had 
been  served,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Hungarian's  well-polished  boots. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  have  been  most  awkward,"  said  poor  Max, 
with  a  violent  effort  endeavouring  to  control  his  emotions  ;  "  but  the 
casual  mention  of  a  name  once  familiar  to  me,  in  a  conversation  which  I 
hope  I  need  not  remark  there  could  be  no  indiscretion  in  overhearing, 
caused  me  to  start,  and  occasioned  the  mischief.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
ask  of  you,  whether  the  person  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking  is 
really  the  Fraulein  Schwartz — Stanerl  Schwartz  of  Vienna?  I  am  her 
townsman,  and  we  were  formerly  well  acquainted ;  but  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  change  of  her  name  and  her  great  celebrity." 

The  simple  dignity  of  Max's  manner,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the 
traces  of  anguish  evident  in  his  countenance,  produced  a  pacifying  effect 
upon  the  haughty  Fechter,  and  he  civilly  answered  that  the  renowned 
Costanza  Nera  was  no  other  than  Stanerl  Schwartz  of  Vienna. 

"  And  she  is  now  at  Venice,  and  likely  to  remain  there  7" 

"  She  is  engaged  at  the  Fenice  for  the  whole  Carnival." 

Max  Bender  took  up  his  hat,  thanked  his  informant,  and  throwing 

*  The  Santa  Margherita  is  the  prison  for  political  delinquents  at  Milan. 
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a  rwanriger  to  the  waiter,  harried  out  of  the  caf(^,  feeling  that  his 
powers  of  self  command  could  endure  no  longer. 

"That  poor  fellow  has  all  the  appearance  of  being  one  of  the  Costanza's 
Tictims,"  remarked  Count  Fechter;  "  do  you  know  who  he  is?** 

*'  He  is  a  gOTemment  employe  here,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
him." 

Max  hurried  away  in  a  tumult  of  feelings  not  to  be  described ;  one 
thought  alone  presented  itself  distinctly  to  his  mind — that  Stanerl  had 
deceived  him,  deliberately  deceived  him  !  One  determination  was  in- 
stantaneously formed — to  verify  with  his  own  eyes  the  truth  of  what  had 
been  advanced.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he  applied  for  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  was  refused ;  but  desperately  bent  upon  going,  and  wholly 
reckless  of  the  future,  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  started  for  Italy. 

It  was  late  on  the  last  day  of  the  Carnival,  that  Max  Bender  reached 
Venice.  The  city,  aroused  from  its  usual  silence,  resounded  to  the  fan- 
tastic hnmouia  of  Shrove  Tuesday.  Piazza,  Piazzetta,  and  Rialto  swarmed 
with  masks ;  the  black  gondolas,  as  they  shot  along  the  Canaletti  and 
the  Giudecca,  sparkled  in  the  bright  sun,  with  their  party-coloured 
freights  ;  and  lovely  ladies  leaned  over  the  Morisco  balconies  hung  with 
rich  tapestries  of  those  oriental-looking  palaces  that  border  the  great 
canal,  and  showered  coriandoli  and  confetti  upon  the  masks  who  stopped 
their  gondolas  to  apostrophise  them. 

But  Max  heeded  not  these ; — nor  sight,  nor  sound,  had  power  to 
charm  his  spirit  from  its  painfal  pre-occupation.  The  day  was  waning 
fast,  and  he  desired  the  gondolier  to  convey  him  to  the  Fenice  Theatre 
hefore  taking  him  to  an  hotel.  There  he  saw  the  announcement,  in  large 
letters,  of  ''  Last  representation  to-night  for  the  benefit  of  the  Signora 
Costanza  Nera,  who  will  appear  in  the  first  act  of  11  Don  Giovanni  and 
the  two  last  acts  of  La  Normal*  He  entered  the  box-keeper's  ofiice, 
and  applied  Tor  a  stall  ticket.  Impossible  to  procure  one — boxes  and 
stalls  had  been  let  at  unheard  of  prices  for  many  davs  previously — the 
utmost  that  the  man  could  promise  was  a  pit  ticket,  but  with  no  chance 
of  finding  a  seat.  Max,  however,  was  glad  to  obtain  even  that  preca- 
rious accommodation  at  an  exorbitant  price,  and  was  turning  to  depart, 
when  the  man  said — 

'*  The  opera  will  be  over  earlier  than  usual,  for  the  members  of  the 
Societa  Filarmonica  di  Yenezia  are  to  give  a  serenade  afterwards  to  the 
Costanza  Nera  at  the  Grimani  Palace  to  sing  the  Cantata  which  Bellini 
has  composed  in  her  praise.  That  will  be  worth  your  going  to  hear ; 
the  palace  is  to  be  illuminated,  and  the  serenaders  are  to  be  in  gondolas 
under  the  windows.  Afterwards  there  will  be  a  masked  ball  at  the 
theatre,  and " 

Before  he  had  ended,  Max  had  thanked  him,  and  was  again  in  his 
gondola. 

Two  hours  later,  he  with  difficulty  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd 
that  obstructed  the  approaches  to  the  Fenice,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  entrance  to  the  pit,  and  obtaining  a  seat  just  as  the  overture  to  Don 
Giovanni  was  commencing.  In  happier  times  Max  had  never  listened  to 
that  profoundly  intellectual  and  imaginative  composition  without  feeling 
the  depths  of  his  soul  stirred  by  emotions  of  delight  almost  overpowering 
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from  their  intensity ;  but  that  niffbt,  for  the  first  time,  those  harmoniotys 
combinations  fell  npon  his  ear  unheeded.  The  tempest  that  raged  within 
his  heart  appeared  to  hare  dulled  his  senses  to  outward  sights  or  sounds* 
and  he  remained  sunk  in  a  sort  of  stupor  until  the  first  bars  of  the  well- 
known  ritoumelle  that  ushers  in  the  entrance  of  Zerlina  suddenly  restored 
him  to  his  full  perceptions,  and  starting  as  from  a  dream,  he  bent  for- 
ward and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  stage  in  a  passion  of  expectancy. 

Salvos  of  applause  from  every  part  of  the  overflowing  theatre  an- 
nounced the  coming  of  the  favourite  even  before  she  appeared.  With 
the  airy  movements  of  a  sylph»  she  bounded  upon  the  scene,  then  sud- 
denly stopping,  made  her  graceful  obeisances  to  the  house,  and  as  she 
did  so.  Max  caught  a  full  view  of  her  face.  It  was  Stanerl  that  he 
beheld  I  Stanerl  herself — but  his,  alas  I  no  longer. 

The  sharp  pang  of  agony  that  accompanied  his  recognition  of  her 
made  him  sensible  that  up  to  that  momept  his  heart  had  dung  to  the 
fallacious  hope  that  what  Count  Fechter  had  told  him  might  be  untrue; 
but  there  was  no  longer  a  possibility  of  doubt.  There  she  stood*  as 
blooming  and  more  beautiful  than  ever,  with  an  ingenuous  expression 
lighting  up  her  sparkling  eyes,  an  innocent  smile  dimpling  her  soft 
cheeks,  and  a  refinement  and  dmnvoUura  pervading  every  look  and 
gesture,  which  rendered  her  perfectly  bewitching  to  look  upon.  But 
when  she  made  herself  heard,  the  charm  was  complete ;  the  souls  of 
her  auditors  were  enthralled  by  those  divine  accents,  and  all  around  be- 
came hushed  as  death  itself. 

Could  falsehood  lurk  beneath  that  sweet  and  candid  exterior,  or  dwell 
upon  the  tones  of  that  angelic  voice  7  How  exquisitely  she  imperso- 
nated the  giddy  Zerlina ! — with  what  lovely  iMishfulness  she  first 
listened  to  the  tempter's  accents — with  what  charming  coquetry  she 
uttered  the  half  confession  "  Vorrei,  e  non  vorrei  1" — and  with  what  deli- 
cious abandon,  when  at  last  won  over  to  be  faithless,  the  passionate  ^'Andi- 
amo  r'  burst  from  her  lips.  Max  looked  and  listened  with  a  despairing 
earnestness.  Alas !  was  not  the  history  of  her  own  false  heart  ooa- 
tained  in  that  song  ?  He  thought  of  the  night  when  he  had  seen  her 
at  Milan  in  that  character— the  same,  but  oh  how  different  I — and  he 
shuddered. 

Twice  was  the  matchless  *'  La  ci  darem "  called  for,  and  each  time 
did  the  syren  vary  the  charm  of  her  looks  and  tones,  until  the  enthu- 
siasm of  her  auditors  knew  no  bounds.  But  Max's  emotions  grew 
bitterer  as  every  proof  of  the  perfection  of  art  to  which  she  had  at* 
tained  revealed  itself  to  him.  For  this,  then,  he  had  been  sacrificed ; 
and  a  deep  groan  burst  from  his  overcharged  heart,  while  he  listened  to 
the  frantic  expressions  of  delight  that  greeted  the  final  dose  of  the  daet 
and  watched  the  triumphant  eyes  of  Stanerl  more  than  once  glanoe 
upwards  to  the  proscenium-box  on  the  first  tier,  and  seem  to  seek  there 
for  the  applause  most  coveted  by  her.  That  box  was  occupied  by  two 
gentlemen,  the  elder  of  whom,  apparently  about  eight-and-twenty,  or 
thirty,  possessed  one  of  those  handsome  and  picturesque-looking  heads 
with  which  the  pencib  of  Vandvke  and  Velasquez  have  made  us  familiar^ 
but  which  appear  to  exist  nowhere  now  but  on  their  immortal  canvas. 
Max  directed  the  attention  of  an  officer  seated  next  to  him  to  the  per^ 
Bonage  in  question,  and  inquired  his  name. 

"  That  b  Costanza's  lover,  Prince  Serafino  Grimani/^-waa  the  reply. 
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His  rival  I  la  the  hamilitj  of  his  honest  mind)  which  eren  the 
tortures  of  jealousy  could  not  warp,  Max  felt  how  slender  must  be  his 
own  chance  against  such  a  claimant  for  Stanerl's  preference  as  the  noble 
Italian  appeared  to  be — one  who,  like  Shakspere'sCassio,  seemed  <<  formed 
to  make  woman  false,"  and  to  whose  remarkable  personal  advantages 
were  added  the  still  more  dazzling  ones  of  high  birth  and  great  wealth. 

"  He  is  recognised,  (hen,  as  her  lover  ?  "  inquired  Max. 

**You  must  be  a  stranger  in  Venice  if  vou  are  ignorant  of  the 
devotion  of  Prince  Grimani  for  the  Costanza,'^  was  the  reply.  "  It  has 
been  going  on  crescendo  for  the  last  three  years.  He  isfanaticoper  la 
musicoy  and  equally  fanatic  on  the  score  of  female  beauty ;  and  having 
found  both  quahties  so  prodigally  united  in  this  charming  singer,  his 
infatuation  is  boundless,  and  he  appears  to  take  a  pride  in  evincing  it 
in  every  way.  Yesterday  all  Venice  went  to  see  some  magnificent 
diamonds  he  has  ordered  lor  her,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  jeweller's 
previous  to  being  sent  home.  He  is  to  present  them  to  her  to-night, 
after  the  serenata,  at  the  Grimani  Palace.'' 

"  She  lives  with  him,  then — she  is  his ! '*     The  word  stuck  in 

Max's  throat 

**  No,  she  does  npt  live  with  him  ;  but  she  is  at  present  occupying 
one  of  the  apartments  in  the  vast  Grimani  Palace,  because  the  hotel  she 
nsually  inhabits,  when  singing  in  Venice,  is  under  repairs.  As  to 
the  precise  nature  of  their  liaison,  there  are  people  who  maintain  that 
the  Costanza  has  not  consented  to  be  the  Prince's  mistress  because  she 
aspires  to  become  his  wife." 

"  And  your  opinion  is  ?  " 

**  That  she  is  sufficiently  clever,  and  he  sufficiently  weak,  to  render 
such  a  termination  to  the  affair  possible." 

**  She  is  still  virtuous,  then?" 

**Say,  rather,  ambitious,"  was  the  rejoinder.  "But  hush;  we  are 
losing  the  opera."  And  the  officer's  attention  was  once  more  undividedly 
directed  to  the  stage. 

The  performance  proceeded,  but  Max*s  increasing  agitation  rendered 
the  remainder  of  it  nearly  unintelligible  to  him.  His  arteries  throbbed 
until  a  noise  as  of  the  roaring  ocean  filled  his  ears,  and  a  mist  spread 
before  his  eyes,  through  which  he  beheld  the  exits  and  entrances  of 
Stanerl  as  in  a  feverish  dream.  Twenty  minutes  passed  in  the  open  air, 
between  the  termination  of  the  first  portion  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment and  the  commencement  of  the  second  part,  in  some  measure 
revived  him,  and  gave  him  strength  to  encounter  the  fresh  agonies  that 
awaited  him ;  for  it  was  agony  for  him  to  behold  Stanerl  thus — to  feel 
himself  torn  between  admiration  for  her  genius  and  execration  for  her 
falsehood. 

Great  as  had  been  the  enthusiasm  manifested  for  the  Costanza  in  her 
brief  appearance  as  Zerlina,  it  was  nothing  compared  to  the/urore  that 
she  created  in  Norma.  The  tragic  powers,  the  depth  of  passion,  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  exhibited  by  her  in  that  touching  and 
terrible  delineation  of  woman's  love,  guilt,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  melted 
and  transported  her  audience  by  turns.  Even  Max  was  for  a  while 
charmed  into  oblivion  of  his  own  wrongs,  and,  yielding  to  the  all- 

Sowerful  fascination  of  Stanerl's  matchless  talent,  forgot  to  weep  for 
imself  while  he  wept  ion  Norma's  woes.    True  to  natun  * 
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shade  of  feeling,  even  in  the  most  highly-wrought  scenes,  she  was  nerer 
hetrayed  into  any  ahuse  of  her  transcendent  powers.  The  exquisite 
tenderness  infused  into  her  duet  with  Adalgisa,  '*  Sola  e  fartiva  al 
tempioy^  the  passionate  and  crashing  indignation  that  yihrated  in  ereiy 
note  of  the  famous  terzetto,  "  OA,  di  qual  tu  set  vittima  !  "  were  master- 
pieces of  dramatic  art ;  hut  her  great  triumph  was  in  the  finale,  when» 
exhausted  hy  the  whirlwind  of  angry  passions  that  had  swept  OTer  her 
soul,  and  too  late  repenting  of  the  terrible  vengeance  she  had  taken,  a 
shade  of  remorseful  tenderness  mingled  with  her  last  reproach  to  Pollio, 
and  through  her  closed  teeth,  in  accents  low  as  the  whispering  of  the 
night  breezes  among  the  willows,  yet  so  distinct  that  every  syllable 
penetrated  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  hushed  theatre,  the  cry  d 
Norma's  outraged  heart : — 

"  Qual  cor  tradisti, 
Qual  cor  perdisti," 

stole  upon  the  rapt  ears  of  her  auditors,  and  caused  their  pulses  to  stand 
still  with  pity  and  horror.  There  was  too  sad  an  affinity  between  those 
words  and  Max*s  injured  feelings,  for  him  not  to  be  overcome  by  them. 
He  bent  forward,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  for  he  was 
ashamed  that  the  tears  that  rained  from  his  eyes  shonld  be  seen ;  but 
even  thus,  he  could  not  shut  out  from  his  mind's  eye  Norma  as  he  had 
beheld  her  the  moment  before,  standing  pale,  rigid,  and  statue-like, 
while  the  first  bars  of  the  symphony  were  breathed  forth,  her  accusing 
eyes  turned  mournfully  upon  him  whom  she  had  sacrificed  to  her 
jealous  rage,  and  whom  she  still  loved. 

She  had  been  betrayed,  and  she  had  avenged  herself.  His  gloomy 
soul  dwelt  with  complacency  upon  that  reflection.  When  he  looked 
upon  the  stage  again,  the  curtain  had  fallen,  and  throughout  the 
theatre,  rising  above  the  frantic  plaudits  that  shook  its  walls,  there  was 
one  universal  cry  of  **  Fuori !  fuori  I  **  mingled  with  the  name  of 
Costanza  Nera.  In  a  few  moments  she  appeared  before  the  curtain, 
her  beautiful  dark  hair  still  streaming  in  long  dishevelled  masses  over 
her  shoulders,  and,  supported  by  the  tenor,  traversed  the  stage.  Just 
as  she  reached  the  centre,  a  bouquet  of  white  moss-roses  was  thrown 
from  the  Grimani's  box  and  fell  at  her  feet.  It  was  the  signal  for 
chaplets  and  bouquets  to  be  showered  upon  her  from  every  direction. 
Stanerl  stooped  down  and  raised  the  Prince's  offering,  and,  as  she 
pressed  the  flowers  to  her  bosom,  her  eyes  glanced  upwards  towards  his 
box  before  their  bright  beams  were  turned  in  one  comprehensive  look  of 
gratitude  upon  the  whole  audience. 

Well  did  Max  understand  the  expression  of  that  speaking  glance.  It 
had  often  been  bent  upon  himself,  and  bis  heart  had  never  been  able  to 
resist  it ;  but  now,  when  he  saw  it  directed  to  another,  a  feeling  allied 
to  fury  took  possession  of  him,  and  he  was  rushing  out  of  the  theatre 
when  his  neighbour,  the  Austrian  officer,  touching  his  arm,  said — 

"  If  you  would  like  to  see  the  Costanza  nearer,  go  round^  the  pri- 
vate entrance  and  station  yourself  there ;  she  will  leave  the  t^atre  that 
way." 

Mechanically  Max  followed  his  advice>  and>  having  found  the  private 
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door,  he  placed  himself  oatside  of  it.  Already  every  man  of  any  note 
in  Venice  had  gathered  there^  and,  together  with  a  crowd  of  persons  of 
inferior  station,  formed  two  compact  masses  of  people,  extending  from 
either  side  of  the  door  to  the  landing-place,  through  which  the  favourite 
was  to  pass.  Prince  Grimani's  gondolas  were  moored  there ;  his  gon- 
doliers in  their  state  liveries  and  badges,  his  footmen  with  lighted 
torches.  And  the  Venetian  nobles  patiently  waited  a  weary  half-hour, 
bc^gailine  the  time  by  talking  of  the  public  idol,  her  beauty,  her 
genius,  her  fascinations,  her  power  over  Grimani's  mind  ;  and  not  one 
of  them  spoke  of  him  but  as  her  happy  lover  !  And  Max  heard  all, 
and  from  the  disjointed  conversations  learned  that  Stanerl  was  to 
depart  the  next  day  for  London,  and  that  the  Prince  was  to  accompany 
her.  At  last  she  appeared,  looking  pale  and  languid  from  her  recent 
exertions,  but  perhaps  even  lovelier  than  in  a  brighter  mood.  Every- 
thing about  her  breathed  of  luxury  and  refinement.  She  was  enveloped 
in  a  wUchoura  of  pale  rose  satin,  lined  with  ermine;  a  white  lace  handker- 
chief was  tied  over  her  head,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  Grimani's  bouquet. 
She  leaned  upon  the  Prince's  arm,  closely  followed  by  Aunt  Elchen 
and  a  female  attendant,  both  of  them  laden  with  the  chaplets  and 
bouquets  that  had  been  flung  to  her  upon  the  stage  ;  and  as  she  stepped 
into  the  open  air,  Grimani  raised  the  hood  of  her  witchaura  and  drew  it 
over  her  head,  expressing  at  the  same  time  some  tender  apprehension 
that  the  night-air  might  harm  her.  Max  was  near  enough  to  touch 
ihe  garments  of  Stanerl,  but  she  saw  him  not ;  he  heard  Grimani  call 
her  •*  Angela  mio" — he  saw  the  answering  look  that  rewarded  those 
words—  and  he  beheld  her  enter  the  Prince's  gondola,  and  vanish  with 
him  beneath  its  hearse-like  canopy. 

**  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  eerenata  commences  ?  "  inquired  Max 
of  the  officer,  who  was  again  standing  beside  him. 

"  An  hour,"  was  the  reply. 

Max  jumped  into  the  first  disengaged  gondola,  and  was  rowed  away. 
Where  and  how  he  passed  that  intervening  hour  need  not  now  be 
specified. 

The  night  was  unusually  soil  for  the  season,  the  heavens  were  cloud- 
less, and  in  their  blue  depths  rose  the  crescent  moon,  "  an  island  of  the 
blest,"  shedding  its  pale  light  upon  the  fantastic  structures  of  Venice. 
Gose  to  the  steps  of  the  Grimani  Palace  were  moored  the  goudolas  of 
the  Sodeta  Filarmonica,  filled  with  musicians,  and  beyond  them  a  dense 
throng  of  boats  blackened  the  surface  of  the  canal.  The  windows  of  the 
palace  were  thrown  open,  and  the  interior  of  the  apartments,  brilliantly 
lighted  up,  revealed  to  the  crowd  outside  the  magnificence  of  their  deco- 
ration and  the  persons  assembled  within  them.  And  now  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night  arose  the  magnificent  strains  of  that  beautiful 
cantata  which  Bellini  had  composed  in  praise  of  the  Costanza,  and  the 
air  was  filled  with  a  divine  harmony  which  floated  along  the  Uquid 
streets  and  died  away  afar  in  faint  echoes  upon  the  bosom  of  the  waters. 

A  profound  silence  followed  the  termination  of  the  performance. 

Stanerl  approached  one  of  the  open  windows,  leaning  upon  the  Prince's 

arm,  and  stepping  out  upon  the  balcony,  bent  forward  to  thank  the 

serenaders  and  invite  them  to  enter,  and  partake  of  the  refreshments 

yoL.  I.  2|<-i  I 
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that  hud  been  prepared  for  them.  As  she  ceased  speakini^,  the  dock  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute  struck  the  first  hour  afler  midnight ;  imme- 
diately afterwards  the  quick,  sharp  refiort  of  a  pistol  was  heard  in  the 
distance.  Startled  by  ihe  unusual  sound,  Stanerl  rushed  back  terrified 
into  the  apartment.  The  Prince  sent  one  of  his  serrants  to  ascertain 
what  had  occurred,  and  in  the  meantime  repaired  with  his  guests  to  the 
supper-room.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  man  returned  and  said 
that  some  unknown  person  had  shot  himself  in  a  gondola. 

The  next  morning  Stanerl  started  for  London.  Her  last  honrs  in 
Venice  had  been  full  of  pleasurable  excitement.  After  the  serenata  and 
the  elegant  supper  that  followed  came  the  presentation  of  Prince  Gri- 
mani's  diamonds,  and  then  two  hours  were  passed  at  the  Ridotto 
among  the  masked  revellers  who  joyously  flted  the  last  moments  of  the 
expiring  Carnival.  Wearied  and  exhausted,  she  had  requested  that  she 
might  be  left  wholly  undisturbed  to  commence  her  journey,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  desire,  it  was  not  therefore  until  they  reached  Paduft, 
where  th«»y  were  to  pass  the  first  night,  that  Aunt  Elchen  produced  two 
or  three  letters,  and  a  small  square  parcel,  which  had  been  left  that 
morning  at  the  Grimani  Palace  for  Stanerl,  exclaiming,  as  she  held 
up  the  latter,  '^  More  presents !  but  I  wonder  what  this  can  be,  it  feels 
so  light.*'  Stanerl  stretched  out  her  hand  to  receive  the  parcel,  and 
its  paper  envelope  was  speedily  torn  off.  A  common  pasteboard  box  was 
discovered  within,  which  on  being  opened  was  found  to  contain  a  wreath  of 
c}'press  tied  with  black  ribbon,  ana  a  letter.  The  superscription  of  the 
letter  in  the  German  character,  and  addressed  to  Fraulein  Stanerl 
Schwartz — a  name  by  which  she  had  not  been  known  for  the  last  fonr 
years — caused  a  start  of  surprise ;  but  hastily  breaking  the  seal — it  was 
a  black  seal — she  turned  her  undivided  attention  to  the  contents  of  the 
letter.  Blotted,  blurred,  and  almost  illegible,  they  were  nevertheless 
but  too  plain  to  her  comprehension ;  her  conscience  assisted  her  eyes  in 
deciphering  the  following  imconnected  phrases  : — 

"  I  have  come  from  Lemberg  to  Venice  that  I  might  prove  the  truth  of 
what  had  there  been  told  me  of  you.  I  would  sooner  have  doubted  the  whole 
worM  than  have  doubted  you  I  Nothing  but  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses 
couM  convince  me  of  your  falsehood ;  but  I  have  seen  all  to-night,  and  I  am 
convinced. 

"  Why  did  ypu  deceive  me,  Staneri?  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  your 
wishes  ?  Did  I  not  once  before  yield  to  them  against  my  own  conviction  ? 
And  do  you  think  that  I  could  not  have  done  90  again  had  I  supposed  that 
your  happiness  depended  upon  such  a  concession  ?  Oh  !  I  could  have  excused 
your  thirst  for  fame  ;  I  could  have  forgiven  your  preference  of  the  world's 
applause  even  to  mine.  I  could  have  cheerfully  brought  all  my  humble  ex- 
ertions to  bear  upon  smoothing  your  path  to  the  proud  eminence  you  have 
attained,  had  you  only  been  candid  with  me!  But  this  long  hypocrisy — these 
years  of  suatained  duplicity — those  letters,  breathing  tenderness  and  fidelity, 
when  you  had  given  yourself  to  another  (doubly  fklse  as  you  have  been  to 
me  and  to  him)  I  these  I  cannot  forgive :  these  have  destroyed  my  faith  in 
human  nature ;  these  have  turned  uiy  heart  aud  distracted  D)y  brain,  and 
rendered  life  intolerable  to  me. 

'<  Little  did  you  imagine  who  was  looking  at  you — who  was  listening  to 
you  to-night:  *qual  cor  tradisti—qual  cor  perdisti/*  how  oould  you  utter 
those  woi3s  without  thinking  of  the  trusting  t^d  faithful  heart  you  have  be- 
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traced  and  loBt  ?  Little  did  yon  know  who  was  so  near  jon  when  70a  lefl 
the  theatre  with  Awn — so  near  that  I  could  have  toached  your  dress — that  I 
inhaled  the  perfume  of  his  flowers,  and  overheard  his  words  of  lore.  '  His 
amg^tU-faUen  angel  J*  Little  indeed  did  you  think  of  anything  but  present 
glory — the  future  greatness — the  ambition  that  will  not  bring  with  it  happi- 
ness— ^the  adulation  that  will  not  for  ever  shut  out  remorse.  With  tne 
bravas  of  the  multitude  still  ringing  in  your  ears,  and  the  incense  of  their 
roeefl  still  intoxicating  your  senses,  you  passed  on  to  other  triumphs ;  but  an 
hoar  hence,  when  the  last  song  of  praise  shall  be  over,  another  sound  will  fall 
upon  your  ear,  whoae  undying  echoes  shall  haunt  your  soul  long  after  the 
mesBory  of  to-night's  plaudits  shall  have  faded  into  indistinctness  V* 

She  read  no  more ;  the  paper  fell  from  her  hands ;  the  whole  truth 
Bashed  across  her  mind,  and  with  a  shriek  of  agonising  despair  she 
sank  upon  the  floor*  Aunt  Elchen  rushed  to  her  assistance,  and  could 
obtain  no  explanation  but  from  such  disjointed  and  incoherent  expres- 
sions as,  *'  Oh  !  Max,  Max  I  Fatal  ambition ! — destruction  to  us  both  ! 
And  oh  I  worse  than  all,  that  he  should  have  thought  me  culpable  V* 
After  a  considerable  pause,  in  which  it  would  appear  that  she  had  been 
collecting  her  scattered  energies,  she  exclaimed,  with  dignified  sternness, 

"  Prepare  for  my  departure." 

"What,"  said  her  aunt,  "for  London?" 

"  No  I  for  Vienna,'*  was  the  reply. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  events  which  have  been  recorded,  the 
Austrian  capital  ran^  with  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  wonderful 
Tocal  powers  of  a  novice  in  the  Carmelite  Convent  in  the  Leopoldstadt 
Suburb.  Crowds  rushed  to  hear  those  exquisite  sounds  which  pro- 
ceeded from  behind  the  screened-off  portion  of  the  church  which 
separates  the  inmates  of  the  convent  from  the  public  It  was  the  voice 
of  one  who  had  for  ever  retired  from  the  world  and  its  hollow  vanities  ! 
The  voice  of  Stanerl  Schwartz !  the  angelic  voice  of  Costanza  Nera ! 


WOULDST  THOU  FORGET? 

When  to  thy  weary  heart  fond  Memory  bringing 
Scenes  of  lost  joy,  calls  back  the  mournful  past ; 

When  in  thine  ears  sad  parting  words  are  ringing. 

And  that  loved  voice  whose  tone  still  lingers  last  — 
Thou  wouldst  forget ! 

Bet  oh !  when  Fancy's  spell  of  power  is  o*er  thee. 
And  thoughts  unbidden  mock  thy  vain  control, 

Th*  Enchantress  calls  each  shadowy  scene  before  thee 
Of  all  that  maddened,  soothed,  or  blessed  thy  soul- 
Canst  thou  forget  ? 

And  when  thy  spirit  sinks,  by  hope  forsaken. 

Should  sweet  remembrance  check  the  bursting  tears* 

Each  treasured  feeling  of  thy  breast  shall  waken. 

And  thou  hve  o'er  in  dreams  the  bliss  of  years— 

Wouldst  thou  forget?  „,„,,,, Googk 
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A  FEW  WORDS  ON  THE  '*  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE 

ESSAYS." 

We  are  yery  glad  at  the  appearance  of  these  Tolumes.  Popular  opinioii 
has  lately  been  setting  against  onr  Unitersities.  One  of  its  chief  cha- 
racteristics is  to  prefer  miscellaneous  information,  however  crude,  desul- 
tory and  imperfect,  to  thorough  and  modest  knowledge  of  a  few  subjects ; 
and,  accor(£[ngly,  it  has  been  constantly  carping  at  the  only  existing 
spheres  of  true  learning  in  Great  Britain  as  mere  schools  of  antique 
pedantry,  inculcating  narrow  and  obsolete  ideas,  and  altogether  beneath 
the  culture  of  'Hhe  age."  Practically,  no  doubt,  this  clamour  was 
confuted  by  the  easy  pre-eminence  in  the  arena  of  intellect  which  our 
distinguished  University  scholars  generally  secure,  and  which  is  the 
best  proof  that  mental  discipline,  obtained  by  a  thorough  study  of  a  few 
difficult  subjects,  not  a  specious  show  of  multiform  acquirements,  is  the 
fitting  object  of  education.  But  hitherto  it  was  always  possible  to  deny 
this  superiority,  or  to  ascribe  it  to  other  than  University  influences ;  and 
it  could  only  be  discovered  by  honest  inquiry,  to  which  the  popular  mind 
very  seldom  condescends.  It  was,  therefore,  desirable  that  our  Univer- 
sities should  give  an  authoritative  proof,  evident  even  to  the  vulgar  eye, 
that  they  are  at  the  intellectual  level  of  the  times,  and  that  their  men 
of  mark  are  not  mere  bookworms,  buried  in  antiquarian  dust,  but  that 
they  are  full  of  living  thought  and  cultivation,  trained  by  speculation 
and  critical  analysis,  and  fitted  for  all  mental  exercises  whatever.  The 
volumes  before  us,  which  appear,  so  to  speak,  under  the  imprimatur  of 
two  of  our  Universities,  and  which,  in  the  space  of  only  two  years,  have 
become  among  the  first  of  periodical  literature,  fully  give  the  proof 
required,  and  satisfactorily  show,  that  vigour  of  thought,  extensive 
learning,  mental  cultivation,  and  a  power  of  dealing  brilliantly  with 
topics  of  general  interest,  have  not  abandoned  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  one  extremely  desirable  particular  these  Essays  vindicate  the  noble 
etymology  of  our  ancient  seats  of  learning.  They  issue  from  Universi- 
ties, and  display  a  marked  universality  of  knowledge.  This  is  exactly 
what  vulgar  ignorance  denies  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  is  the  na- 
tural and  fruitful  result  of  the  application  of  many  highly-disciplined 
Aii(ili6;ences  to  a  variety  of  special  theses.  But  though  these  Essays 
your  ha?  very  many  subjects,  and  enter  several  spheres  of  thought  and 
your  tliintbey  all  have  this  common  characteristic,  that  their  several 
applauso  e^g  thought  well  and  deeply  on  what  they  have  written  about, 
attained  ha<?^  *^®^®  volumes,  we  feel  that  we  have  before  us  the  valuable 
years  of'suataF®  *"^  thorough  knowledge,  whether  hterary,  scientific, 
when  you  had  {^^  political.  This  utter  absence  of  crudeness,  of  cram 
me  and  to  himyity,  especially  when  we  consider  the  multiplicity  of  their 
human  nature ;  V  creditable  to  all  the  essayists,  and  shows  that  the  wish 
rendered  life  intoRs  been  fulfilled,  "  That  they  should  only  write  on  sub- 

••Litiledidyour  to  them,  and  to  which  their  studies  and  thoughts 

you  to-night:  '71^  directed."     They  have  also  a  common  quality  as 

those  words  witho.,e^  that,  although  it  varies  in  every  degree,  from  the 

^ude,  and  the  polished  iron v(^^^  Goldwiii 
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Smith,  to  the  logical  homeliness  of  Mr.  Buxton,  it  is  always  pregnant 
with  thought  and  strength,  and  is  never  loose,  turgid,  or  degenerate. 

These  Tolames  afford  a  complete  illustration  of  the  distinct  types  of 
thonght  and  mental  culture  which  respectively  characterise  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  In  literary  execution  the  "  Oxford  Essays "  are  very  su- 
perior, which,  doubtless,  is  owing  to  the  care  Oxford  bestows  on  English 
composition,  and  to  the  peculiar  style  of  her  scholarship,  which  is  phi- 
losophical and  artistic,  rather  than,  as  at  Cambridge,  critical  and  gram- 
matical.  They  also  excel  in  profound  analysis  of  existing  things,  in 
unfolding  the  innermost  thoughts  of  other  minds,  and  in  discriminating 
between  actual  states  of  opinion,  which  we  attribute  to  the  diligent  study 
at  Oxford  of  Aristotle  Butler,  and  Thucydides,  whose  turn  of  mind, 
however  energetic  and  profound,  was  rather  to  investigate  actual  phe- 
nomena, and  to  discover  their  causes  and  relations,  than  to  indulge 
in  speculAtive  conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "  Cambridge  Es- 
says" surpass  their  rivals  in  free  thought  and  originality,  and  their 
writers  seem  to  be  somewhat  more  in  contact  or  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  time.  Oti  this  point,  however,  we  only  speak  of  a  general 
distinction ;  for  the  Oxford  Essays  of  Mr.  Froude,  Mr.  Pattison,  and 
Professor  Max  Miiller  have  eminently  the  peculiar  excellencies  which 
we  have  attributed  to  the  Cambridge  essayists ;  and  the  review  of 
Coleridge,  by  Mr.  Hort  of  Cambridge,  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  analy- 
tic criticism. 

We  may  briefly  indicate  the  great  variety  of  lines  of  thought  upon 
which  these  writers  have  proceeded.  The  Essays  may  be  classea  as 
academical,  literary,  philological,  scientific,  philosophical,  historical, 
and  political.  Of  the  first  kind,  '*  Oxford  Studies,"  by  Mr.  Pattison, 
of  that  University,  may  be  compared,  and  decidedly  to  his  advantage, 
with  '<  General  Education  and  Classical  Studies,"  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and 
"  Old  Studies  and  New,"  by  Professor  Grote,  of  Cambridge,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Pattison  is  an  able  advocate  of  a  great  extension  of  IFni- 
versity  studies,  of  attempting  to  combine  in  a  whole  philosophy,  the 
porsuit  of  the  mental  and  moral,  with  that  of  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences  ;  but  we  fear  his  aims  are  too  ambitious,  and  might  end 
in  the  substitution  of  a  showy  smattering  for  real  knowledge.  Pure 
literature  has  a  large  space  in  these  volumes ;  and  out  of  many  literary 
papers  of  much  merit  we  would  select  the  "  Relation  of  Novels  to  Life," 
by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  of  Cambridge,  and  **  The  Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne," by  Mr.  Church,  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Church's  essay  is  a  model  of 
literary  criticism,  deep,  clear,  discriminating,  and  adorned  by  a  style  of 
great  ease  and  beauty ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  is  very  thoughtful  and 
original.  As  regards  philological  subjects,  the  essay  of  Mr.  Miiller  is 
/cwS/e  princeps  :  it  is  a  perfect  mine  of  erudition  on  Language,  lit  up  by 
a  brilliant  and  glowing  style ;  and,  as  a  ptfrely  University  product,  is, 
we  think,  the  triumph  of  these  volumes.  On  this  head,  however,  we 
must  not  forget  two  papers  on  **  English  Ethnography,"  and  "  The 
Text  of  Shakspeare,"  which  have  appeared  in  the  last  of  the  Cambridge 
volumes,  and  which  are  of  considerable  merit.  The  purely  scientific 
essays,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  rare,  and  not  of  special  excel- 
lence, if  we  except  one  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith,  of  Oxford,  upon  the 
"  Plurality  of  "Worlds ;"  and  of  the  philosophical  articles,   that  is, 
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those  irhich  deal  with  mental  or  moral  science,  ire  prefer  one  by  Mr. 
Hort,  of  Cambridge,  upon  Coleridge,  and  one  on  "The  Burnett  Prizes," 
bj  Professor  Baden  Powell,  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Powell's  essay  is  rather 
on  natural  theology  than  on  philosophy,  properly  so  called,  but  it  is  a 
very  remarkable  performance,  though  somewhat  negative  in  its  conda- 
sions.  Mr.  Hort's  paper  is  also  good,  and  shows  considerable  fami- 
liarity with  the  principle  phases  of  modem  philosophy.  With  respect  to 
the  historical  articles,  Mr.  Froude's  essay  "  On  the  Best  Means  of 
Teaching  English  History,"  in  the  Oxford  series  for  1855,  is  far 
beyond  any  of  this  class ;  and  in  earnest  thought  and  literary  execution, 
is  superior  to  any  in  these  volumes.  We  commend  this  very  remark- 
able paper  to  "  each  and  every  "  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Froude,  like  hia 
great  mentor  and  model, Thucydides,  in  disgust  at  the  "carelessness  in 
the  inquiry  about  truth  "  which  characterises  modem  scribblers  of  his- 
tory, deals  heavy  blows  at  these  shallow  pretenders ;  at  **  their  dilated 
omniscience,"  and  their  "  general  knowledge,  which  means  general  igno- 
rance ;"  and  for  the  study  of  modem  books  of  English  history — 
"  thoughtless  compilations  which  are  really  dull  historicai  romances  " — 
he  proposes  that  of  the  ancient  Statute  Book,  "  where  the  true  history 
of  the  English  nation  substantially  lies  buried,"  combining  that  "  of 
other  State  documents  of  importance.  Parliamentary  petitions  of  the 
people,  proclamations,  addresses,  and  such  contemporary  accounts  of 
State  trials  as  are  really  authentic."  We  cannot  give  the  cogent  and 
brilliant  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Froude  proves  that  the  study  of 
English  history  thus  pursued  would  a£Pord  "  an  insight  into  the  eru- 
dition of  England  more  thorough,  sound,  and  genuine,  than  could  be 
gained  by  learning  by  heart  evenr  modem  book  on  the  subject  which  is 
extant  in  our  language ;"  how  "  for  a  serviceable  study  of  EngUsh  history 
the  Statutes  are  as  a  skeleton  to  the  body ;  that  in  them  is  contained 
the  bone  and  marrow  of  the  whole  matter ;  and  around  them,  as  a  sus- 
taining and  organising  structure,  the  flesh  and  colour  of  it  can  alone 
effectually  gather  itself."  We  can  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  author  s 
admirable  account  of  the  subject.  We  presume  we  need  scarcely  remind 
them,  that  Mr.  Froude  has  expressed  in  practice  the  principles  of  hia 
essay,  and  that  the  result  has  been  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  history  of 
England,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  greatest  work  of  the  class  in  our 
literature. 

A  word  with  regard  to  the  political  essays  which  appear  in  these 
volumes.  They  are  numerous,  and  generally  very  able,  and  display  a 
genial  sympathy  with  actual  social,  and  political  wants,  which  mignt  not 
have  been  expected  in  academic  writers.  In  this  class,  upon  the  whole, 
we  award  the  palm  to  Professor  Maine's  Cambridge  Essay  on  "  Roman 
Law  and  Legal  Education,"  a  performance  of  very  marked  ability,  and 
dealing  with  one  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  day,  namely, 
how  to  create  a  Bar  of  Jurists,  of  scientific  minds  and  exact  legal 
leaming,  and  capable  to  mould  our  judge-made  law  into  a  clear  and 
harmonious  system.  We  must  also  notice  as  very  good  Mr.  Buxton^s 
Cambridge  Essay  on  "  The  Limitations  of  Severity  in  War ;"  that  of 
Mr.  Bernard,  of  Oxford,  on  the  same  subject ;  and  the  elaborate  bat 
somewhat  heavy  article  of  Mr.  Temple,  of  Ojtford,  on  Nationtd  Education. 
We  are  also  happy  to  observe  that  the  land  question  of  Ireland  has 
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been  treated  in  these  Tolumes,  and  that  from  a  soher  point  of  view 
above  that  of  Irish  party  politics. 

One  essay  in  these  Tolumes  deserves  notice,  as  it  shows  how  ill  a 
great  orator  may  write.  Mn  Gladstone's  paper  on  "The  Place  of 
Homer  in  Education  and  History,*'  is  no  doubt  full  of  learning  and 
ability,  but  in  style  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  Oxford  series.  They  who 
have  heard  this  great  speaker  in  his  fiery  mood,  when  the  crowded 
ranks  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  swayed  and  tossed  in  tumult  at  the 
storm  of  his  eloquence,  would  scarcely  believe  that  his  written  words 
could  fall  into  dull  and  elaborate  clumsiness.  And  yot  this  contrast  is 
not  uncommon  :  it  occurs  in  the  case  of  Lord  Brougham,  whose  oratory, 
doubtless,  was  splendid  and  vijicorous,  but  whose  written  style  is  loose  and 
cambrous ;  and  also  in  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  whose  writings  are  as  cold  and 
wpak  as  his  eloquence  was  energetic.  Indeed,  if  we  except  Cicero  and 
Julius  C«esar,  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  less  degree,  and,  if 
tradition  errs  not,  the  great  Lord  Bolingbroke,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  a 
tingle  instance  where  very  remarkable  excellence  in  speaking  was  united 
in  the  same  individual  to  proportionate  ability  in  writing.  The  reason 
of  this  may  possibly  be,  that  the  fulness  of  language,  a  first  requisite  of 
the  orator,  thwarts  him  in  the  nice  examination  of  words  so  necessary  to 
form  a  good  written  style ;  and  that  the  exuberance  of  his  vocabulary, 
destroys  that  terse  and  logical  neatness,  and  that  pure  and  dehcate  grace 
of  diction,  which  are  the  marks  of  high  art  in  composition.  As  regnrds 
Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  we  rejoice  that  the  statesman  has  not  aban- 
doned the  studies  of  the  first-classman ;  and  we  trust  that  in  his  present 
political  repose  he  may  carefully  cultivate  the  amenities  of  letters. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  express  our  surprise  that  the  great  national 
University  of  Ireland  has  not  thought  proper  to  enter  the  lists  with  her 
high  compeers,  by  publishing  a  series  of  academic  essays.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  the  less  eminent  University  of  Edinburgh  has 
tent  forth  a  volume  of  this  kind,  which,  though  scarcely  equal  to  those 
from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  yet  of  very  considerable  merit.  We 
must  remind  our  Irish  University  that  her  revenues  are  ample,  her 
fellowships  and  scholarships  comparatively  open,  and  free  from  that 
foundational  monopoly  which  has  done  so  much  harm  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and,  therefore,  that  she  is  expected  to  equal  her  rivals  in 
literature.  Besides,  she  has  received  a  literary  stigma,  which,  though 
altogether  undeserved,  it  is  her  duty  and  interest  to  remove.  She  has 
been  named  *'  The  Silent  Sister,'*  not  because  she  is  not  fall  of  men  of 
ability,  but  because  she  has  the  misfortune  of  provincial  isolation,  be* 
cause  the  reading  public  of  Ireland  is  small,  and,  perhaps,  because  she 
is  too  exclusively  devoted  to  mathematics.  But  she  is  bound  to  show 
that  the  epithet  is  undeserved  ;  and  now  an  excellent  occasion  offers, 
which,  if  she  neglect,  she  will  assuredly  suffer  in  reputation.  "We  are 
convinced  that  she  possesses  scholars  and  writers  who  could  fairly  com- 
pete with  those  we  have  been  noticing.  We  have  faith  in  the  Alma 
Mater  of  Berkeley  and  Swift,  of  Burke  and  Goldsmith,  and  believe  that 
the  training  which  formed  these  transcendent  masters  of  the  English 
language  must  still  produce  good  composition.  She  has  written  proud 
names  on  the  golden  book  of  intellectual  aristocracy  :  let  it  not  be  said 
that  hei^  offspring  is  degenerate — **  Succos  obtita  priores.'' 
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RACING   SEASON,   1857. 

BACnrO  7QB  MAT  AUD  JTJHE,  1857. 

Ovn  racing  newt  for  the  past  month  is  of  a  highly  interesting  order — ^Epsom, 
with  its  <*blue  riband,"  and  Royal  Ascot,  comprising  the  leading  items. 
These  Meetings  came  off  with  unusual  eclat,  and  afilly  having  won  boUi  Derby 
and  Oaks  added  materially  to  the  excitement.  Should  Blink  Bonny  add  an 
additional  leaf  to  her  Turf  Chaplet,  by  carrying  off  the  L^er,  both  owner 
and  breeder  may  well  be  proud  of  such  an  animal. 

As  a  betting  race,  the  present  Derby  has  been  the  best  for  many  years^ 
although  the  King  generally  lost  heavily  by  the  success  of  Blink  Bonny,  many 
considering  her,  aner  her  defeat  for  the  1,000  gs.,  as  safe  to  lay  against, 
and  Buffermg  accordingly. 

SP80X. 

The  first  day  (Tuesday)  opened  with  the  Craven  Stakes,  weight  for 
age,  to  which  considerable  interest  was  attached  as  a  trial  for  most  of  the 
crack  stables.  Gemma  di  Yergy  was  the  favourite,  at  7  to  2  on  her.  She 
could,  however,  only  get  secondhonours.  Blue  Jacket,  Tournament's  stable 
companion,  winning  by  a-ncck.  This  caused  an  immediate  rush  to  get  on 
Tournament,  and  he  was  forthwith  installed  as  first  favourite  for  the  Derby. 

The  Manob  Plate  of  50  so  vs.,  handicap,  was  won  by  Huntingdon,  78t. 
5lb.,  beating  11  others  of  all  ages. 

The  WooDcoTE  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  100  sors.  added,  Mr. 
Howard  pocketed  with  his  promising'  colt,  Ledbury,  beating  Polly  Peaicham 
and  10  other  youngsters ;  tne  winner  is  in  next  year's  Derby. 

The  Rous  Stakes,  handicap,  for  all  ages,  with  200  sovs.  added,  his  Grace 
of  Beaufort  won  mih  Vigil,  3  yrs.,  fist.  5lb.,  beating  Sir  Colin,  7st.  61b., 
and  nine  others. 

The  HoBTON  Stakes  and  Heathcote  Plate,  won  respectively  by  Unex- 
pected and  Rosalind  colt. 

We  now  come  to  the  leading  feature  of  the  Meeting,  viz.,  the  Derby ;  and, 
AS  will  be  seen,  no  less  than  thirty  high- bred  cattle  started  for  the  pfi^e. 

The  Debet  Stakes  of  50  sovs.  each,  h.  ft.,  for  3  yr.  olds ;  colts  8s t.  71b. ; 
fillies  8st.  21b. ;  the  second  to  receive  100  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.    202  subs. 

t  Mr.  W.  rAnBon'n  b.  f.  Blink  Bonny,  by  Melbourne... Chariton  1 

Mr.  DrinkaM'sbk.  c  Black  Tommy,  by  Womersley 2 

t  Mr.  Melli»h*8  b.  c  Adamas,  by  Touchstone 3 

i  Mr.  C.  Harrison's  b.  c.  Strathnaver,  by  Flatcatcher 4 

Lord  Zetland's  b.  c.  Skbmisher,  by  Voltigeur 0 

t  Lord  J.  Scott's  b.  f.  Lady  Hawthorn,  by  Wiudhonnd 0 

t  Mr.  Wilkin's  b.  c  Oakball,  by  Melbourne 0 

t  Admiral  Harooart's  br.  c  Wardermarske,  by  Birdcatcher 0 
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t  Mr.  CrawftiTd's  K  c  Zayder  Zee,  by  Oiiioda 0 

t  Mr.  F.  Robinson's  b.  c  Anton,  hy  Bay  Middleton 0 

Mr.  T.  Parr's  br.  c  M.D.,  by  the  Cure 0 

Mr.  Jackson's  bk.  c  Sannterer,  by  Birdcatcher 0 

Mr.  J.  S.  Douglas's  b.  c  Tournament,  by  Touchstone 0 

t  Baron  Rothschild's  cIl  c.  Sydney,  by  Surplice 0 

Lord  Exeter's  b.  c  Turbit,  by  Wood  Pigeon 0 

Mr.  Ford's  cb.  c  Laertes,  by  Sir  Tatton  Sykes 0 

t  Lord  Cli/den*s  br.  c  by  Surplice,  out  of  Beeswax 0 

t  Lord  difden's  bk.  c  lioyola,  by  Surplice 0 

^  Mr.  Tayk>r's  br.  c  Newton  le  Willows,  by  Melbourne 0 

'    Mr.  Barber's  b.  c  Commotion,  by  Alarm 0 

' '  Mr.  E.  Parr's  cb.  c.  Lambonrn,  by  Loup-garon 0 

' '  Mr.  J.  Merry's  b.  g;  Special  Licence,  by  Cossack ••  0 

Lord  Anglesey's  br.  c.  Ackworth,  by  Simoom 0 

t  Mr.  Copperthwaite's  b.  c.  Sprig  of  ShOlelagh,  by  Simoom 0 

t  Lord  Ribblesdale's  b.  c  Glee  Singer,  by  Pyrrhus  the  First 0 

t  Mr.  Howard's  b.  c  Arsenal,  by  Robert  de  Gorham 0 

f  Mr.  Howard's  ch.  c.  Chevalier  d'lndnstrie,  by  Orlando 0 

Mr.  Bowes's  ch.  c  Bird-in-the-Hand,  by  Birdcatcher 0 

Sir  J.  Hawley'sbr.  c  Gaberlunzie,  by  Don  John » 0 

f  Mr.  W.  a  William's  ch.  c  Dusty  MUler,  by  Malcolm 0 

Those  marked  f  are  in  the  Leger. 


BETTING  AT  STARTING. 


4  to    1  agst.  Tonmament  (off). 

100  to  15  Skirmisher. 

7  to    I M.D.  (tk). 


25  to  1  agst  Sydney. 

40  to  1  Bird-ln-the-Hand. 

40  to  1  —  Commotion. 


6  to    1 Saunterer.  40  to  1  Beeswax  colt. 

9  to    1  Arsenal  (tk).  50  to  1 OakbaU. 

9  to     1  Anton.  !     1000  to  15 Sprig  of  ShiUelagh. 


12  to  1  Adamus  (tk).  ,     1000  to  16 Glee  Singer. 

20  to  1  Blink  Bonny  (tkfrly)     1000  to  10  —  Lamboume. 

25  to  1  Wardermarske. 

25  to  1  Strathnaver. 

25  to  1  Lady  Hawthorn. 

25  to  1  ZuyderZee. 


1000  to  10 Chevalier  d'IndustVie. 

1000  to    6 Bbck  Tommy. 

1000  to    5 Newton  le  WiUows. 

80  to    1  LordClifden'8two(off). 


After  several  false  starts,  a  pretty  good  one  was  effected.  Commotion  taking 
the  lead  slightly  in  advance.  Special  Licence  and  M.D.,  several  lengths  in 
the  rear  of  all ;  this  order  did  not  last  long,  as  on  coming  to  the  rails  '*  The 
Doctor,"  with  Arsenal,  took  their  places  well  in  the  front,  accompanied  by 
Blink  Bonny,  Black  Tommy,  and  Adamas.  There  was  no  important  change 
until  reachingthe  distance,  when  M.D.,  pulling  double  at  the  time,  and  looking 
all  over  a  winner,  broke  down.  Anton,  who  was  leading,  was  in  trouble  soon 
af^er,  and  was  passed  at  the  centre  of  the  stand  by  fiUnk  Bonny,  Black 
Tommy,  Strathnaver,  and  Adamas,  between  whom  a  magnificent  struggle 
ensued,  which  ended  in  Blink  Bonny's  favour  by  a  neck — a  head  separating 
second  and  third.     Time,  2m.  45s.     Net  value  of  the  stakes,  5,050/. 

The  Epsox  Cup  of  100  sovs.,  weight  for  age.  Sir  Colin  carried  off j  beating 
Pretty  Bag,  Mincepie,  and  two  others. 

Thursday  was  a  bye-day,  and  the  racing  calls  for  little  description.  Mr. 
Saxon's  Princess  Roval  won  a  2  yr.  old  st&es  of  10  sovs.  each,  beating  II 
others ;  and  her  Majesty's  Plate  for  Marcs  was  a  mere  exercise  canter  for 
Mary. 

On  Friday  Blink  Bonny  carried  off*  the  Oaks  in  a  canter,  with  the  odds  of 
5  to  4  on  her. 

The  Oamb  Stakes  of  50  soys,  each,  h.  ft.,  for  three  yr.  old  fillies,  6st.  7lb, 
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each ;  the  owner  of  the  second  filbr  to  receire  100  sots,  ont  of  the  stakes. 
Mile  and  a-half,  to  be  run  on  the  ifew  Course.     130  subs.     Value  3,6251. 

Mr.  TAnson's  Blink  Bonny Charlton    1 

Mr.  Jackson^A  Sneeze ^  8 

LordJobn  Scott's  McestiMima .-. 8 

Hr.  John  Scott's  Imperieuse 4 

Lord  ClifUen*s  Mster  to  Jesait 5 

Duke  of  Beaufort's  Vigil 6 

Mr.  Fitzwilliam*s  AspasLi 7 

Mr.  T.  Wafer's  Orlando 8 

Mr.  F.  Fisher's  Cantrip 9 

Blr.  Sutton's  He^ra 10 

Lord  Glasgow's  Miss  Whip  filly 11 

Mr.  Oshome's  Augury 12 

Lord  Anglesey's  Tricolour 18 

[Betting~5  to  4  on  Blink  Bonny,  3  to  1  agst  Lnperieose,  10  to  1  agst  Sneen,  1% 
to  1  agst.  Mcestissima,  25  to  1  agst  Vigil] 

Vigil  was  fint  off,  but  after  going  a  short  distance  she  was  passed  by  Hegira,  and 
went  on  second,  with  Sneeze  third,  Tricolour  fourth,  OrUndo  fifth,  Imperieuse  sixth,  tha 
Miss  Whip  filly  and  Cantrip  being  several  lengths  in  the  rear.  Blink  Bonny,  who  had 
np  to  that  period  bided  her  time  in  the  centre  of  the  ruck,  ran  to  the  front,  came  away  by 
herself,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  eight  lengths. 

The  Glasgow  Plate,  handicap,  of  50  sovs.  was  won  by  Nereus,  5  vra., 
5st.  lllb.  beating  10  others;  and  the  DsasT  and  Oaks  Stakes  Lord  John 
Scott  pocketed  with  Bobby  B ;  and  Anton  walked  over  for  the  SuaaET  Foal 
Stares  of  10  sovs.  each,  22  subs.,  thus  bringing  to  a  close  one  of  the  moat 
successful  Meetings  that  has  been  held  on  Epsom  Downs  for  years  past* 


XAKGHISTEE— WEDNESDAY,  JITNE  8. 

What  with  the  Exhibition,  the  races,  and  the  holidays  together,  Man* 
Chester  never  exhibited  jrreater  bustle. 

The  Pbilip's  Handicap  of  70  sovs.  was  won  very  easily  by  Plausible. 

The  Pboducb  Stakes  of  440  sovs.  for  3  yr.  olds,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters,  was  won  by  Wardermarske  from  Sir  Colin,  Norton,  and  Glede 
Hawk. 

The  Union  Citp,  handicap,  of  325  sovs,  was  a  fine  race  for  the  fielders ; 
Fri|;ht,  3  yr.  5st.  5lb.,  winning  by  a-head,  beating;  a  baker's  dozen. 

The  Sapling  Stakes  of  205  sovs.,  for  2  yr.  olds,  was  won  cleverly  by  tho 
Sister  to  Ellington ;  and  for  the  Trafford  Handicap  of  120  sovs.  there  wero 
7  runners.  Manganese  proving  No.  1  after  a  good  race. 

Thursday  was  the  principal  day  of  the  meeting,  and  although  the  fi^da 
were  not  large,  the  races  were  well  contested. 

The  Two-Year-Old  Stakes  of  185  sovs.  was  the  first  race  on  the  card, 
and  odds  were  laid  on  Mainstay,  which  were  justified  by  his  beating  three 
others. 

There  were  8  runners  fof  the  Handicap  of  70  sovs.,  which  was  carried  off 
by  Martlet. 

For  the  Manchester  Tradrsbten's  Cup  of  625  sovs.,  with  50  sovs.  for  the 
second,  one  mile  and  a-quarter,  there  was  a  good  race  with  the  four  placed. 
Underhand,  8  yr.  78t.  lOlb.,  winning  by  half  a-length  from  Janet«  3  yr.  7st. 
81b.,  who  beat  Commotion,  3  yr.  8st.  21b.,  by  two  lenjrths  for  second  money. 
^  For  the  Chesterfield  Handicap  Glede  Hawk  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
Sir  Colin  had  no  difficulty  in  beating  4  others  for  her  Majesty's  Plate. 

ASCOT. 
This  Meeting  went  off  most  sucoessfolly.  The  sport  eaoli  day  irM  of  a  first- 
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rate  character,  and  her  Majesty's  Tisit,  accompanied  hj  a  nnmeroos  'suite,  on 
the  Cup  DtLj,  gave  addittoDnl  eclat. 

Six  races  were  decided  on  Tuesday ;  the  Trial  Stakes,  weight  for  age, 
hringing  out  18  runners.  York  and  Polly  Johnson  were  the  favourites.  Ihe 
Early  Bird,  however,  proved  i'  the  vein,  and  won  in  a  canter  by  3  lengths* 
|Mi>viDg  himself  the  best  «  railer  "  in  England  when  he  likes. 

Sydney  galloped  away  from  Turbit  and  Rhesus  for  the  Ascot  Dxbbt 
Stakes  of  50  so  vs.  each. 

The  Ascot  Stakes  of  25  sovs.  each,  was  won  by  a  complete  outsider ; 
Claude  Loiraine,  carrying  5st.  Sib.,  beating  Redemption*  6st,  7lb.,  and  12 
others. 

Arsenal  defeated  Strathnaver  and  Mary  for  her  Majesty's  Vase,  with  an 
ease  which  showed  how  well  founded  was  the  confidence  his  owner  had  enter- 
tained of  his  Derby  chance. 

Mr.  Howard  followed  up  his  luck  by  winning  the  BiENmAL  Stakes  of  10 
SOTS,  each,  with  100  added,  for  2  yr.  olds^  with  Clydesdale*  who  won  like  a 
race-horse. 

Aleppo  made  all  the  runnbg  for  the  Tbibknial  Stakes,  and  won,  after  a 
fine  race  in  with  Pitapat,  by  a  head. 

Wednesday's  racing  was  fatal  to  all  the  favourites,  Ayacanora  mnningmost 
unkindly  in  the  Coronation  Stakes  of  100  sovs.  each,  and  allowing  Lord 
Exeter  to  pocket  a  good  stake  with  Beechnut. 

Odds  were  laid  on  Zaidee  for  the  Windsob  Castlb  Stakes,  which  was 
easily  won  by  Sidney. 

The  race  for  the  Rotal  Hitkt  Cup  produced  a  field  of  20  starters.  Lord 
Londesborough's  Rosa  Bonheur,  3  yrs.,  carrying  5st  lOlb.,  won  easily ;  Coti« 
wold,  4  yrs.  ost.  71b.,  came  at  the  finish,  but  could  not  quite  get  up. 

Another  large  field  was  brought  out  for  the  Handicap  Plate  ot  50  sovs.* 
which  Amelia,  8  yrs.  6st.  lOlb.,  carried  off;  and  the  Fbbnhill  Stakes 
finished  the  day's  racing  with  a  most  exciting  set-to  between  Polly  Peaohum 
and  Sister  to  Ellington,  and  won  by  the  former  by  a-head. 

Thursday — Blink  Bonny  walked  over  for  a  50  sovs.  Sweepstakes  |  the 
owners  of  Bird>in.the-Hand  and  Dundas  saving  their  stakes. 

The  Gold  Cup,  by  sub.  of  20  sovs.  each,  with  200  added  ;  the  second  to 
receive  50  sovs.  out  of  the  stakes.    About  two  miles  and  a- half*    33  subs. 

Lord  Zetland's  Skumisher,  by  Yoltigear,  8  yrs.,    Get  101b... Charlton  1 

Mr.  John  Robson^s  Gemma  di  Vergy,  3  yrs.,  68t.  lOlb 2 

Mr.  John  Jackson's  Saunterer,  8  yn.,  68L  101b 3 

Mr.  Snewing's  Polestar,  5  yra.,  Sst 4 

Pretty  Boy,  Tasmania,  Winkfield,  Wardermarske,  Leamington,  Roger- 
thorpe.  Chevalier  d'Industrie,  and  Warlock  started,  but  were  not  placed. 

Vandyke  and  Lord  of  Lorn,  were  pretty  equal  favourites  for  the  New 
Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  100  added,  for  2  yr.  olds,  but  Sedbury,  with 
his  51b.  extra,  again  landed  Mr.  Howard's  colours  in  triumph. 
'  Captain  Christie  won  the  Visitors'  Plate  of  100  sovs.  with  Lawn,  and  a 
Handicap  Plate  of  60  sovs.  with  Kestrel. 

Friday — The  150  sovs.  Old  Mile  Sweepstakes  for  8  yr.  olds,  reduced  to 
a  match  between  Keepsake  and  Bannockburn,  ended  in  a  victory  for  the 
former. 

The  Railway  Handicap  of  300  sovs.,  added  to  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs. 
each,  36  subs.,  had  18  starters,  was  won  by  Fright,  6st.  71  bs.  ;  Lawn,  4  yrs.> 
Ost.  121b.,  running  second,  and  Turbit,  3  yrs.,  Ost.  91b.,  third. 

For  the  first-class  Wokinohams,  value  80  sovs.,  there  was  a  good  race 
between  Nouget,  3  yrs.,  58t.  13lb8.,  Beechnut,  3  yrs.,  Ost,  and  Kestrel,  4 
yr8.,8st.,  placed  as  named ;  10  others  starting. 

Fright  was  a  second  time  victorious,  winning  her  M^est^*s  Gitinsas  ;  and 
the  second-class  Wosjwoham  Stakes,  Eardrop  won,  carrying  7st«  9ib. 
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HAXPimr-JinQB  17,  it. 

The  ctporfc  wis  Tory  good  for  a  Meeting  of  seoond-nite  pretensiont.  Odds 
were  laid  on  Fright*  3  jn,,  6st.  lOlb.,  for  the  BBTTDro-STAHD  Plate  bandt. 
cap»  one  mile»  bat  be  luid  to  give  wa^  to  Nereus,  3  jn.,  7tL  II lb.,  who  woq 
by  a-length ;  Maid  of  Athens  and  I^bellist  also  started. 

For  the  Suamxr  and  Middlbssx  Staues,  valne  300  sots.  ;  20  for  the 
second,  2  miles,  Fnlbeck,  with  8st.  I2lbs«,  made  the  running,  and  won  easily 
by  a-length  from  Yalcan,  8st.  51b.,  who  beat  Rush  for  second  money  by  4 
lengths ;  Evening  Star  and  Paula  Monte  beaten  away. 

Odds  were  laid  on  Spinet,  3  yrs.,  5st.  I  lib.,  for  the  ImrKKSFsaa'  Pultb, 
but  she  was  beaten  3  lengths  by  Dramatist. 

The  Clabcmoiit  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  50^  added  for  2  yr.  oldii^ 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  Polly  Peachnm,  with  31bs.  extra. 

On  the  second  day  Amelia  won  the  Visiroas'  Plate,  Good  Friday  the 
BirsBT  Plate  of  60  sots.,  and  her  Majesty's  Guineas,  the  latter  in  a  canter, 
by  30  lengths ;  Barbarity  the  Railway,  and  Usurer  the  ScunaTs. 

CUBBAOH  JUH£  XEETDIO, 

This  MeeUng  came  off,  both  as  regards  sport  and  weather,  in  a  very 
fiiTourable  way ;  the  attendance  was  both  fashionable  and  numerous.  There 
were  five  races  set  for  the  first  day. 

The  Scitebts,  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  251.  added,  the  Arab  Maid,  7st.  elb., 
beat  Sans  Culotte,  the  Hawk,  and  7  others. 

Lance  won  her  Majesty's  Plate  for  3  and  4  yr.  olds,  in  the  same  style  as 
when  over  here  in  ApriL 

The  KiBWAMs,  of  15  sovs.  each,  with  100  added,  afforded  a  very  exciting 
race,  Newton  le  Willows,  carrying  Tst.  71b.,  beating  Walterstown,  7st.  4lb., 
Agitation,  6st.  lOlb.,  and  three  others  not  placed  ;  Agitation  the  favourite. 

The  Stewards'  Plats  of  100  sots.,  Waterford  post,  Dnnboyne,  7st.  91b., 
and  tbe  Arab  Maid,  7st.,  Sib.,  ran  a  severely-contested  race,  tlie  fcMiner  win- 
ning by  a-head ;  Alfred,  7st.  lib.  third  ;  7  others  not  placed. 

The  Military  Sweepstakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  40  sovs.  added,  afforded 
three  well-con tested  heats,  and  was  won  by  Major  Willis's,  Ist  Royals,  The 
Nore,  by  Don  John. 

On  the  second  day  there  were  five  events,  the  first,  the  Sblumo  Stakes, 
Soeur  de  Cbarite,  who  was  entered  for  sale  at  25L,  carried  off^  and  realised 
25/.  to  the  Race  Fund. 

Ucr  Majesty's  Plate,  Red  post,  in  the  absence  of  Lionce,  was  carried 
off  by  Prizefighter. 

The  NcRSERY  Stakes,  so  interesting  to  parties  connected  with  the  Tnrf^ 
as  the  debut  of  a  lot  of  2  yr.  olds,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  Sam  Spode.  Unfor. 
tunately  for  his  owner  he  is  not  entered  for  the  Derby.  Mr.  Disney's  Knight 
of  Malta  was  the  favourite,  but  evidently  backward  in  his  preparation. 

Mr.  G.  Taylor  carried  off  the  Stewards'  Plats  of  50/.  with  Alcyone,  Sst. 
121b.,  beating  10  others. 

The  ScoRRY  CoRTMTHiANS  WRS  wou  by  Miss  Bessie  in  three  heats. 

The  third  day's  performances  commenced  with  Kcwton  le  Willows,  at 
7st  71  b.,  including  7lb.  extra,  carrying  off  the  Kildare  Handicap,  beating 
The  Chicken,  8st.  91b.,  Gamekeeper,  8st.,  and  five  others  not  placed. 
Prizefighter  again  won  Her  Majesty's  Guineas,  three  miles,  and  Sunbeam 
the  Maiden  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each.  The  Coppee.room  Stakrs,  for  two- 
year.old  colts,  Sst.  5lb. ;  fillies,  Sst.— Mr.  Quin*s  f.  by  Bandy,  out  of  Wheel, 
first ;  Mr.  M.  Dunn's  Daisy  Queen,  second ;  Reuben,  third ;  and  the  Mar. 
quia  of  Waterford's  St.  Patrick  and  Magnet  (filly)  not  placed.  Mr.  Max- 
well's  Sirocco,  7st.  71b.,  won  the  Stewards'  Plate  of  50  sovs.,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  came  out  a  second  time  as  winner  with  Newton  le  Willows  for  the 
Challenge  of  tiie  Kirwans.    The  sport  during  the  three  days  was  first-nite. 
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"  It  mm  a  wondrous  tight  to  see 
Topnust  and  pennon  glitter  finee ; 
From  boat  to  boat  loud  shont  and  bail 
Wara*d  tbem  to  crowd  or  slacken  saiL** 

^Lard  oftks  Iriu. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  Jiine>  tbe  Bojal  Thames  Taoht  Club  held  their 
Cotter  Match  over  the  usual  course,  yiz.,  from  Enth  to  the  Kore  and  back. 
Tbe  Prizes  were*  for  first-class  cutters  exceeding  35  tons,  a  Silver  Tankard 
and  Salver,  of  the  value  of  100  sovereigns,  for  which  were  en  teredo. 

Uoeqnito,  69  tons  T.  Groves,  Esq.Jun. 

Eztrayaganza,  49  tons ^ Sir  P.  Shelley. 

QycVxit,  48  tons W.  J.  Patterson,' Esq.,  Jan. 

For  the  second-class  cutters  exceeding  20  tons,  and  not  exceedmg  85, 
there  was  a  Prize  of  a  Silver-gilt  Claret  Jug  and  Six  Cups,  and  for  which 
were  entered — 

1.  Glance,  85  tons  £.  G.  Bankes,  £eq. 

2.  Thought,  29  tons  ^ T.  O.  Marshall,  Esq. 

8.  Phantom,  27  tons  T.  Lane,  Esq. 

4.  Emmet,  82  tons  ^ £.  Gibson,  Esq. 

6.  SOver  Star,  26  tons J.  Mann,  Esq. 

Half-minnte  time  allowed  for  difference  nX  tonnsge. 

*  From  the  names  of  the  above  vessels,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  a 
creat  deal  of  excitement  existed  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest :  the  Glance 
being  the  favourite. 

At  11h.  35x.  dOs.  the  start  was  effected,  with  a  light  and  variable  wind 
at  S.S.E.  The  Extravaganza  took  the  lead,  with  the  Glance  and  Cyclone  in 
dk)ee  attendance.  Mosquito  well  up.  In  Erith  Roads  the  Emmet  (WanhiU's 
recent  launch)  began  to  show  what  she  was  made  of,  and  raced  up  to  the 
leading  vessels.  Off  Purfleet  the  Mosquito,  Glance,  Extravaganza,  and 
Cyclone  had  a  very  pretty  game  of  nautical  jockey  ism,  which  eventuated  in 
tlie  Extravaganza  retaining  the  lead,  and  the  Emmet  and  Thought  taking 
second  place,  followed  by  the  Mosquito,  Cyclone,  Glance,  Phantom,  and 
Silver  Star.  The  breeze  now  settled  to  the  southward,  and  the  gallant  little 
Phantom,  with  her  eyes  all  abroad,  caught  it  up  eagerly  and  raced  past 
Glance  and  Cyclone.  Off  Gravesend  the  hardy  old  Mosquito  challenged  for 
tbe  lead,  wrested  third  place  from  the  Thought,  overhauled  Emmet,  raced 
beam.and-beam  with  Extravaganza,  and  apparenUy  with  much  ease  to  herself 
went  into  the  first  berth.  The  Cyclone*  and  Glance  again  overhauled 
Phantom,  and  passed  her.    The  Nore  was  rounded  as  follows :.. 

Mosquito 2  86  80 

Extravaganza 2  36  40 

Emmet 2  87  80 

Thought  2  42  50 

Cyclone 2  47  40 

Glance 2  49  10 

Phantom 2  60  10 

SUverStar   2  68  10 

It  wiH  be  perceived  by  the  above  placing  that  the  Emmet  highly  diftin. 
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guished  henelf  on  the  mn  down ;  bnt  on  ronnding  the  Nore  her  bobstaj 
bowsprit-shackle  burst,  and  brought  the  well-sailed  little  barkie  to  griei. 
Meanwhile  the  Mosquito  was  quietly  and  steadily  increasing  her  lead,  her 
dangerous  antagonist  the  Extravaganza  waiting  upon  her  with  jealous  care. 
Nearing  the  Lower  Hope,  th&OJanoe  tried  hard  for  leading  the  Cyclone  ; 
but  'twas  not  ship-^hape  nor  Bristol  fashion,  so  Cyclone  would  stand  no  noiu 
sense,  and  held  her  own  saucily.  In  turning  through  the  Hope  the  Thought 
at  last  succeeded  in  wresting  third  place  from  the  Emmet,  and  the  Glance 
and  Cyclone  again  had  a  set-to ;  whilst,  in  the  midst  of  their  manoenyriDg^ 
the  Phantom  soot  past  the  Glance,  and  immediately  after  passed  the  Cyclone, 
and  took  fifth  place.  In  Long  Reach  the  Glance  at  length  achieved  her 
purpose,  out-manceuvred  and  passed  Cyclone  ;  and,  after  an  intensely 
exciting  contest,  the  Flag-ship  at  Erith  was  reached  in  the  following  oider 
and  time  :— 

H.      IC       8. 

Mosquito ••....  6  3  0 

Kxtravnganza 6  12  85 

Tbooght  6  21  20 

Emmet 6  26  0 

Phantom 6  29  80 

Glaiico ^ 6  81  80    . 

Cyclone  6  82  0 

Silver  Star 6  50  0 

Where-*oh  I  where  was  the  Glance,  the  pet  of  the  season  of  1856,  during 
this  match  ?  To  witness  her  coming  in  sixth,  after  her  hitherto  brilliant 
performances,  is  a  thing  almost  incredible,  particularly  when  the  man  who  so 
often  carried  her  to  victory  stood  by  her  tiller  on  this  eventful  day.  She 
must  be  sadly  altered,  or  Penny  hath  forgotten  his  ancient  cunning.  The 
Extravaganza  proved  herself  altered  too,  and  much  for  the  better,  and  the 
Emmet  showed  that  speed  has  not  yet  departed  from  the  Wanhill  stoeks. 
The  Mosquito  and  Thought  were  duly  and  deservedly  hailed  as  the  winners. 
The  Mosquito,  judging  from  her  peformance,  is  again  restored  to  her  pristine 
vigour  by  getting  her  new  mast  of  the  original  length ;  as  it  will  be  remem. 
bered  that  when  she  went  to  Sweden  she  was  curtailed  of  some  of  her  fair 
proportions,  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  the  North  Sea  Passasre. 

The  Birkenhead  Model  Yacht  Club  first  Sailing  Match  of  the  season  came 
ofTon  Saturday,  the  30th  of  May,  for  a  Cup  of  the  value  of  20  sovereigns. 
The  following  little  clippers  came  to  the  starting  buoys  :— 

1.  Wasp,  2  tons J.  S.  Bbhop. 

2.  Elfin,  8|  tons A.  Whitworth. 

8.  Glide,  7^  tons J.  Wilkinson. 

4.  Mayflower,  7  tons... G.  Harriwon. 

5.  Snake,  7|  tons J.  Wilkinson. 

6.  Ciiarm,  7^  tons J.  Poole. 

7.  Electric,  7  tons J.A.Clarke. 

8.  White  Squall,  4^  tons W.  L.  Lutherby. 

Of  these  vessels  the  Glide  is  the  present  holder  of  the  Challenge  Cup,  and 
ha^  won  two  other  cups.  The  Electric  is  the  winner  of  three  cups,  and  the 
White  Squall  won  one  cup.  The  remaining  five  vessels  were  new  and  untried. 
The  course  was  from  the  Woodside  Pier  to  Eastham  and  back.  At  2h.  12k. 
an  excellent  start  was  efiected  by  G.  Harrisson,  Esq.,  the  Rear  Commodore  ; 
the  Glide  went  away  at  once  with  the  lead,  followed  by  the  Charm  second, 
with  the  Elfin,  Electric,  Snake,  Mayflower  and  Wasp,  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  The  wind  unfortunately  fell  to  nearly  a  calm,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
new  yachts  could  by  no  means  be  tried,  whilst  the  old  stagers,  profiting  by 
past  experience,  jog^  along  with  a  quiet  grin,  and  in  they  went  to  China 
again,  leaving  a  considerable  tailing-on  astern. 
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Tk&y  arrivad  at  the  Flag  Ship  at  the  following  timai :— . 

H.  M.  a. 

Glida ^ 6  n  15 

Electric 6  81  4 

Udydoww 6  86  14 

Snake 6  40  40 

Charm 6  41  11 

Mr.  Wilkinson  appears  to  be  the  champion  owner  of  the  Birkenhead  Clab, 
as  whenever  he  owns  a  sucoessful  boat  he  buihls  another  to  beat  her,  so  as  to 
anticipate  h\»  antas^nists ;  he  first  built  the  Electric,  won  his  three  cups,  and 
then  built  the  Glide  to  beat  her ;  now  we  have  the  Glide  winning  a  fourth 
time,  and  we  see  a  new  vessel,  the  Snake,  under  Mr.  Wilkinson's  name,  so 
that  it  will  take  a  flyer  to  wrest  the  Challenge  Cup  from  him  ;  there  is  no- 
thing like  doing  a  thing  well  when  one  goes  about  it. 

On  Thursday,  the  18th  of  June,  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  Cutter 
Match  came  off,  for  a  liberal  show  of  prizes,  being,  for  the  first-class  yachts, 
a  silver  inkstand,  value  50  sovereigns,  for  the  first  vessel ;  a  silver  tankard, 
value  20  sovereigns,  for  the  second  ;  and  a  purse  of  10  sovereigns  for  the 
third.  For  the  second-class : — A  silver  claret  iug,  value  30  sovereigns,  for 
the  first  vessel,  and  a  purse  of  10  sovereigns  for  the  second.  Course  from 
Erith  to  the  Nore  and  back ;  allowance  of  time,  half  a  minute  per  ton.  The 
following  vessels  came  to  the  starting  buoys :-« 

FIBST  CLASS. 

ThoDght,  29  tons T.  V.  Marnhall,  Es^ 

Silver  Star,  25  tons J.  Mann,  Esq. 

Phantom,  27  tons S.  Lane,  E!<q. 

Bom  of  York,  22  tons R.  Clay,  Esq. 

SEOOXD  CLASS. 

Z^pberine,  19  tons W.  Chillingworfh.  Esq. 

Oirmorant,  11  tons J.  T.  Talmadge,  Esq. 

Blystery,  18  tons J.  P.  Dormay,  Esq. 

Kitten,  18  tons R.  Leach,  Esq. 

It  is  a  most  admirable  arrangement  of  this  Club  dividing  their  prizes  in 
the  way  they  do,  as  it  incites  much  more  to  competition,  and  five  vessels  have 
to  do  the  work,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  reserved  for  the 
gratification  of  two. 

At  llH.  42k.  158.  the  start  was  effected,  with  a  fresh  breeze  at  E.N.E. 
and  a  bright  sun.  The  Kitten  took  the  lead,  followed  by  the  Phantom. 
Shortly  after  starting  the  Thought  burst  her  bob-stay  chain,  which  materially 
interfered  with  her  otherwise  likely  chance  of  winning,  as  from  the  way  she 
sailed  on  the  2nd  of  June,  success  might  reasonably  be  expected.  Through 
Long  Reach  the  little  fleet  lay  well  down  to  their  work.  Passing  Greenhithe 
the  Phantom  increased  her  lead  considerably,  with  the  Thought  second, 
evidently  sufiering  from  her  disabled  bob-stiiv,  and  her  bowsprit  in  conse* 
qnence  heaven.directed,  though  doing  anything  but  its  duty ;  the  little 
Kitten  was  close  upon  her  quarter,  the  Rose  of  York  well  up,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fleet  admiring  the  manner  in  which  their  main-sheets  were 
rove.  In  Northfleet  Hope  the  Thought  judiciously  shifted  jibs,  in  order  we 
suspect  to  ease  her  complaining  bowsprit  It  was  a  dead  beat  down  Graves- 
encl  Reach,  and  as  the  river  opened  out  the  wind  freshened  considerably, 
forcing  the  Phantom  to  haul  down  her  gafi*-topsail,  and  the  Kitten  to  reef, 
examples  which  induced  those  astern  to  shorten  canvas  pretty  smartlv. 
The  hardy  little  19-tonner  held  her  own  well  with  the  wounded  Thought ;  m 
Sea  Reach  it  was  a  dead  turn  to  windward,  similarly  as  in  Gravesend  Reach, 
with  a  pretty  heavy,  1  vnpy  sea  on.    Off  Holehavea  the  Phantom  came  to 
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crief,  the  outliaul  of  her  mainsail  giving  up,  but  in  no  time  she  had  a  reef 
hauled  down,  and  was  spaukins  away  up  to  windward  again,  as  merrily  as 
ever.  As  they  passed  Southend,  the  tailin^-oiT  was  so  considerable  that  the 
Commodore  considered  the  match  pretty  fairly  decided ;  and,  accordingly,  a 
short  distance  below  Leigh,  the  steamer  was  brought-to,  and  the  leading 
vessels  rounded  as  follows :— 

H.    H.      6. 

Phantom ^  2  41  0 

Thought 2  46  80 

KiUen 2  50  0 

Zephyrine 8  9  0 

Immediately  upon,  top-masts  went  aloft  as  if  by  magic,  and  balloon  canvas, 
of  dimensions  vast,  made  the  tough  spars  crack  again,  the  Phantom  still 
leading,  but  with  the  Thought  rapidly  gaining  upon  her,  and  the  Kitten  third. 
A  novel  expedient  was  resorted  to  b^  the  officer  in  command,  as  the  steams 
proceeded  up  the  river  after  the  leading  yachts  :^As  she  met  any  of  the  com- 
peting  yachts  on  their  way  down,  she  was  brought  up  until  they  rounded  her, 
a  most  unprecedented  performance,  and  one  which  might  have  been  prodac- 
tive  of  most  unpleasant  consequences  had  any  of  the  leading  vessels  been 
disabled,  and  those  astern  claimed  a  prize.  The  flag.ship  at  Erith  was 
reached  in  the  following  order  and  times : — 

H.      M.        8. 

Phantom 6  16  0 

Thought 6  17  80 

Kitten 6  84  0 

Rose  of  York 5  62  0 

Zephyrine 6  55  0 

Cormorant » 6  8  0 

Mystery 6  8  0 

The  preparations  for  the  Dublin  Bay  Regatta,  under  the  management  of 
the  Boyal  Irish  Tacht  Club,  are  completed,  and  the  following  crack  vessels 
may  be  expected  to  contend: — The  Oithona,  Cymba,  Crusader,  Foam, 
Vigilant,  Surprise,  Antelope,  Atalanta,  Banba,  Electric,  Flirt,  &c. 

Already  a  large  fleet  of  yachts  is  upon  the  station. 

A  purse  of  100  sovereigns  will  be  given  at  the  Gal  way  Bay  Regatta,  open 
to  all  yachts,  and  various  other  valuable  specie  prizes  will  be  shortly  an* 
Dounced.  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  present^  and  will  be 
received  by  Robert  Batt,  Esq.,  Commodore  of  the  Royal  Western  Yacht 
Club  of  Ireland,  on  board  his  beautiful  new  schooner  yacht,  the  Heroine. 
He  will  also  preside  during  the  same  week  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Rusaiaa 

funs  presented  by  Lord  Panmure,  and  the  depositing  of  the  batlle-stained, 
ut  laurel-wreathed  colours  of  the  gallant  88th,  the  celebrated  Connanght 
Rangers,  in  the  Citie  of  the  Tribes,  the  capital  of  the  \\^est. 

The  Isle  of  Man  Regatta,  on  the  8th  and  9th  July,  and  the  Royal  Cork 
Yacht  Club  Regatta  on  the  14th  and  15th  July,  will  command  an  extensive 
attendance  of  yachts  ;  neither  have  the  brethren  of  the  oar  been  forgotfeoy 
at  Taluable  money  prizes  will  be  given  at  all  these  Regattas ;  and  steam- 
packet  companies,  and  nulways,  have  kindly  consented  to  carry  their  frail 
crafl  free  oi  charge. 
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LIFE'S    FORESHADOWINGS. 

BT  THB  AUTHOR  OF  "  OLD  TIMBS.** 
CHAPTBR  Xn. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  that  Christie  gained  possession  of  his 
pretty  abode.  Late  in  August  he  obtained  from  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
was  still  absent  in  Belgium,  the  agehcy  of  Moorlands  estate.  Why 
the  selection  should  fall  upon  A  comparatively  inexperienced  man  to  fill 
^Qch  a  responsible  office  will  appear  fVoin  many  prudent  treasons  pre- 
sently to  be  set  forth. 

Mr.  Pierce  Henderson,  now  engaged  in  frequent  correspondence  with 
Christie,  had  from  time  to  time  employed  him  upon  various  afimirs,  to 
test,  as  it  appeared,  his  capabilities  for  business  ;  and  the  method  and 
energy  which  young  Roach  brought  to  bear  upon  everything  he  undet- 
took — the  industry  And  shrewd  observation  he  employed  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  country  afitdrs — pVoved  him  to  possess  the  highest  quaii- 
ficatiotis  for  the  position  he  had  obtained. 

As  business  conniexion  with  the  absent  landlord  began  to  extend, 
it  dawned  upon  Christie  that  Moorlands  estate  was  nothing  better  than 
ft  large  wreck — that  It  was  like  the  huge  old  tree  that  overshadowed 
thfe  lodge,  flaunting  in  foliage  and  mighty  in  girth,  but  hollow  and  worm- 
eaten  through  its  trunk.  The  impending  emergency  had  driven  Mn 
Henderson  to  many  acts  of  apparent  cruelty  towards  tenants  in  arrear, 
which  were  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by  the  administration  of  a 
stranger  in  cal'rying  them  into  effect. 

As  a  near  relation  of  their  parish  priest,  and  one  born  amongst 
them,  Christie  was  in  A  position  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  calling 
under  far  better  auspices  than  poor  Mr.  Falkener ;  and  it  seemed  likely 
to  Mr.  Henderson  that  an  amicable  understanding  would  prevail  between 
the  tenantry  and  their  new  agent,  which  would  facilitate  the  success  of 
some  hard  measures  yet  in  contemplation.  Determination  and  energy 
were  the  chief  requisites  Mr.  Henderson  needed  in  the  practicd 
management  of  his  affairs.  He  held  but  very  little  land  in  his  own 
hands  —  what  he  did,  was  skilfully  managed  by]  his  steward ;  and  he 
was  himself  so  thoroughly  aware  of  every  circumstance  that  occurred, 
demanding  any  more  experienced  supervision,  that  he  was  able  to 
direct  what  should  be  done  by  letter,  whenever  any  doubtftil  question 
arose. 

No  sooner  had  the  rumour  gone  forth  of  Christie's  promotion,  tbad 
he  became  much  troubled  by  the  congratulations  of  the  country  peo- 
ple, inclusive  of  the  middle-class  farmers,  the  labourers  of  the  place, 
the  shrewd  and  truthless  squatters.  They  touched  their  hats — they 
made  long  speeches  whenever  they  could  catch  hold  of  him— and  their 
half-clad  sons  and  daughters  cheered  him  heartily  as  he  passed.  A 
few  weeks,  however,  abated  their  triumph.  Christie  >Vas  kind,  firm, 
fcad  just,  but,  furthermore,  he  was  close-handed,  vigilant,  and  ubiqui- 
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tous.  Tbey  had  by  no  means  bargained  for  these  troublesome  qualities. 
It  was  expected  of  him  to  onnive  at  their  petty  dishonesty — to  digest 
the  grossest  lies — to  minister  to  the  facilities  afforded  them  by  the 
absence  of  their  landlord — and  they  found  themselves  quite  mistaken 
in  their  man.  Thus  was  it  that  Christie's  sudden  popularity  as  sud- 
denly declined. 

There  was  one  who  regarded  Christie's  choice  of  an  employment 
with  unmixed  disappointment  and  displeasure — ^who  expostulated  with 
him  often  and  earnestly,  but  in  vain ;  so  that  at  length  a  coldness, 
almost  an  estrangement,  followed  between  two  old  friends. 

The  good  priest,  Father  Roach,  had  oflen  contemplated  his  nephew's 
brilliant  career  in  College  with  proud  expectation — ^he  had  fondly  looked 
forward  to  seeing  him  a  man  of  science — a  fellow,  perhaps,  of  some 
foreign  University.  When,  therefore,  Christie  declared  his  determi- 
nation  to  accept  Mr.  Henderson's  offer  of  the  agency  oY  Moorlands, 
the  poor  old  man  met  the  declaration  with  abrupt  astonishment  and 
much  warm  expostulation.    Once  he  said  coldly — 

*'I  don't  draw  on  your  gratitude  in  this  entreaty,  though  voa 
owe  me  something,  lad.  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  prudence.  ITou 
will  place  yourself  in  a  false  position,"  he  said,  raising  his  trembling 
arm  ;  "you  will  place  yourself  in  a  wrong  position,"  he  cried,  bringing 
his  hand  down  with  violence,  "  where  duty  must  run  counter  to  hu- 
manity, and  the  hatred  of  the  people  will  be  your  wages.*' 

Many  such  prejudiced  arguments  did  he  urge,  which  were  answered 
by  Christie,  as  they  arose,  with  such  gentleness  as  was  consistent  with 
tmaltered  will,  till  at  last  the  old  priest  grew  angry,  and  ended  with 
these  words — 

"  You  have  spumed  the  advice  of  the  first  and  truest  friend  you 
ever  had ;  and  what  you  have  made  me  feel  this  day  I  shall  keep  to 
myself.  Go,  lad  ;  you  are  too  vnse,  too  learned,  for  me.  I  tell  you, 
something  has  happened  to  your  heart  since  you  sat  at  that  window 
long  ago,  with  your  books  and  your  globe,  the  boy  of  my  pride  and 
my  hope." 

How  frequent  and  how  sad  is  this  estrangement  of  hearts  which 
should  be  loyalljr  knit  till  death,  when  youth  begets  a  discretion  of  its 
own,  and  emancipates  itself  from  control ! 

It  is  surely  natural  that  when  the  pliiion  is  full-fledged  and  lusty  that 
its  flight  should  be  free— that  when  full  maturity  has  been  reached,  a 
man  must  depend  on  his  own  judgment  if  it  be  reasonably  liable  to  the 
gentle  influence  of  an  elder  generation.  The  personal  duty  we  owe  to 
a  parent  must,  of  course,  always  stand  sacred  and  alone.  But  the 
kindly  anarchs  of  our  youth  are  sometimes  narrow  and  dogmatic,  like 
other  mortals,  not  considering  over  what  a  small  section  of  the  great 
EcUptic  of  Ufe  their  own  experiences  have  crept.  Those  we  looked  upon 
as  towers  of  wisdom  when  our  heads  were  on  a  line  with  the  table, 
sometimes  disappoint  us  sadly  when  we  have  reached  a  thinking  levd 
ourselves— we  look  in  vain  for  the  infallible  judgment,  and  find  that  the 
oracle  has  quite  departed.  In  point  of  fact,  Christie  was,  or  thought 
he  was,  better  able  to  judge  of  his  own  future  chances  in  life  than  his 
simple,  loriug  uncle,  and  held  to  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Henderson  had  received  a  signal  warning  from  t^^e  people.     He 
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felt  it  to  be  dangerous  to  meddle  with  those  tenants  who,  like  Peg 
White,  had  an  ancestral  standing  in  the  place.  Indeed  it  had  become 
apparent  to  every  landlord  that  such  instances  of  hardship  were 
peculiarly  under  the  protection  of  the  Ribbon  administration,  and 
vindicated  by  its  agency  with  fearful  consistency. 

Squatters  and  under-tenants,  however,  were  still  transferable,  with 
tolerable  security,  to  the  roadside  and  poorhouse,  especially  if  they 
were  in  hopeless  arrear,  or  were  suspected  of  skinning  sheep  o'  nights, 
houghing  cattle,  stealing  fruit,  or  such  light  accompUshments  unsuitable 
to  their  station. 

There  came  an  order  from  Mr.  Henderson  to  serve  notices  on  two 
families,  one  of  them  of  very  suspicions  character,  and  nearly  connected 
with  the  woman.  Peg  White.  Christie  summoned  the  steward,  and 
placing  the  notices  in  his  hands,  bade  him  serve  them  on  the  parties 
named  upon  the  morrow.  The  man  had  oflen,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  service,  performed  such  inviduous  duties  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  but  now  he  grew  pale,  and  shook  his  head  gravely — 

'*  These  are  dangerous  customers,  tlie  Whites,  sir.  There's  bad 
blood  in  them,  and  the  master's  a  foolish  gentleman  stirrin'  it  up  against 
us." 

*'  You've  no  business  questioning  your  master's  orders.  Take  these 
notices,  man,  and  leave  them  to-morrow  before  any  one  is  up.  No  one 
can  blame  you  for  doing  your  duty.** 

Kavanagh  took  the  notices,  but  he  still  hesitated  and  lingered  near 
the  door. 

*'  Well,  Kavanagh,  what  are  you  waiting  for  ?" 

"  Mr.  Roach,  I  have  got  a  wife  and  family  depending  on  me ^  He 

stopped  here. 

"  My  good  fellow,  go  home  to  your  wife,  by  all  means,  and  let  her 
take  care  of  you,"  said  Christie,  laughing.  "  Give  me  those  notices, 
and  I  will  serve  them  myself." 

The  man  seemed  a  little  ashamed ;  he  still  held  the  papers,  and,  that 
he  might  divert  ridicule,  he  began  to  remonstrate  with  the  new  agent 
on  his  rashness. 

"  You  say  that  carelessly,  master ;  but  if  you'll  take  a  poor  man's 
advice,  and  one  that  has  some  experience  among  the  people,  you'll 
think  the  matter  over  before  you  meddle  wid  these  fellows  ;  they're 
dangerous  men,  them  Whites,  1  repeat,  and  the  worst  characters  in  the 
country." 

"  The  more  reason  to  get  them  out  of  the  place.  Come,  be  off," 
said  Christie,  still  banteringly.  "  Tell  Mrs.  Kavanai^h  from  me  she'd 
better  overlook  the  men  herself,  and  let  you  rock  the  cradle." 

The  man  left  the  room  with  a  foolish  shrug,  as  he  muttered  that  Mr. 
Roach  was  mighty  pleasant,  but  it  might  not  turn  out  to  be  such  a  joke 
after  all. 

The  next  morning  Christie  was  up  before  the  sun,  and  having  saddled 
a  horse,  took  his  way  by  the  road  through  the  lower  wood  ;  and  the 
withered  leaves,  disturbed  by  the  horse's  tread,  gave  up  a  wet,  earthy 
smell. 

Grave  thoughts  crowded  upon  him  as  he  went,  touching  the  new 
duties  and  ungenial  profession  he  had  chosen.    Misgivings,  such  as 
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xoight  bave  shaken  a  feeble  will,  fell  upon  bis  beart.  His  main  object 
in  accepting  the  yacancy  offered  by  tbe  Scotchman's  death  was  the 
means  it  seemed  to  open  of  a  regular  and  substantial  livelihood.  Men 
who  have  lived  for  any  part  of  their  lives  by  the  sweat  of  the  brain  will 
ever  crave  after  an  active,  open-air  Ufe,  in  which  the  physical  powers 
might  be  healthfully  employed  and  the  weary  mind  be  at  rest. 

Christie  found  himself  engaged  in  a  profession  he  was  unqualified  to 
fill  elsewhere — and  not  even  here,  but  under  very  special  circumsti^ices. 
It  had  suddenly  broken  upon  him  that  the  employment  it  afforded 
would  only  last  for  a  few  months  more;  and  yet  during  that  time  he 
was  likely  to  have  provoked  an  amount  of  odium  in  the  country  which 
would  render  his  residence  there  far  from  safe ;  meanwhile,  also,  his 
command  of  lucrative  employment  at  the  University  would  have  been 
very  n^ucb  weakened,  if  not  wholly  lost. 

He  was  placed,  indeed*  at  present  in  a  position  of  power  and  ipippr- 
tance ;  but  he  little  supposed  when  accepting  it,  that  the  walls  be  was 
to  guard  were  to  crumble  around  him»  or  that  his  commandy  thoMgh  less 
honourable,  was  like  heading  a  forlorn  hope. 

Occupied  with  these  thoughts,  he  had  reached  the  foot  of  an  exten- 
sive furze-hill;  a  lark  was  poised  above  him  on  trembling  wing,  and 
before  him,  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  lay  the  gold  tiara  and  pui^le  robe 
of  Sunrise. 

At  the  moment  a  man's  voice  rung  clear  and  hearty  through  the  air, 
and  Christie  thought  he  had  heard  it  before. 

"  Are  you  at  home,  ma'am — are  you  at  home  ?  I've  come  to  leave  n 
cartridge  on  you,  ma'am." 

Such  were  the  words  that  saluted  his  ear,  and  immediately  after  there 
emerged  a  brisk  figure  from  the  concealment  of  the  adjoining  hedge, 
which  left  Christie  ho  longer  to  wrestle  with  vague  memories.  Mr. 
Poakes  stood  before  him  in  the  flesh,  as  if  a  year  had  never  rolled  ovejr 
his  head  since  these  two  stood  together  last — the  same  fresh  colour  ia 
tbe  cheeks — the  same  vigilant  eye — the  same  rotundity  to  a  nicety — 
the  same  yoice  that  rung  like  a  peal  of  chimes.  For  some  twepty  strides 
he  did  not  notice  the  presence  of  the  horseman  who  was  scanning  hi^ 
with  such  interest,  and  he  kept  along  at  the  same  rattling  pace,  kicking 
every  little  scrub  of  furze  in  keen  expectation  of  a  hare,  whose  iipaginary 
presence  he  apostrophized. 

*'  4re  you  at  home,  ma'am  ?  How  did  you  sleep,  ma'am  1  Where 
are  you,  you  skippin  red  thief?" 

Suddenly  his  quick  eye  was  attracted  by  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
and  he  stopped  short  in  his  eccentric  monologue.  He  bestowed  a  very 
shy  look  upon  his  old  companion  as  he  returned  his  salute,  and  Christie 
could  not  resist  the  mischievous  pleasure  of  giving  Mr.  Boakes  a  salu- 
tary fright,  by  encouraging  the  delusion  which  he  saw  was  upon  him. 

'*  You  are  on  Mr.  Henderson's  ground,  my  man.  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?" 

Christie  anticipated  his  answer,  and  could  not  help  smiling  when  it 
came. 

**  KilHn*  blackguard  crows — killin'  crows." 

"  What  do  you  want  crows  for  at  this  season — the  hwryest  is  all  cut 
—eh?" 
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"  Breedin'  a  young  hawk,  sir.  Would  you  believe  pie,  ^ir,  she'd  ea( 
a  rookery  fox  breakfast!  Breedin'  a  starving  young  hawk,  sir — pon 
honour!!     [in  a  «wa^  roicej  What's  ^he  hour,  sir  ?" 

"Yon  never  kill" a  salmon  for  her  in  the  schoolmaster's  pool,  I  sup- 
pose ?'*  said  Christie,  with  difficulty  calling  up  a  grave,  accusing  gaze. 

"  A  sajmon !  Bless  you,  sir,  there's  not  a  salmon  in  |relan(f— not 
in  it,  sir.     Eh — aii — not — Master  Christie  !*' 

Christie  burst  into  the  laugh  he  J)a4  been  smothering  foj  so  |ong,  ^d 
held  but  his  hand  to' his  old  friend.  '  ■    ■  •  ♦      » 

J^^^P  was  the  bluster  of  Mr.  ^oakes  in  i^is  effort  to  realise  th^  |act 
of  pus  reunion.  He  sti-qtted,  empbaticised,  roarecl, '  and"  f hen,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  fell  into  a  little  feeble  key,  startling  from  its 
quietude.  All  this  outlandish  excitement  finally  terminated  in  a  wringing 
of  Christie's  hand ;  after  which  Mr.  Boakes  girded  up  his  loins,  and 
told  him  how  IVfrs.  Joakes  was  dead  and  gone— ^died  ^ne  same  summer 
as  IVJrs.  Pierce  Henderson,  grand  a  ladj  as  she  was  ;  that  he  was  once 
more  thriving  in  the  hosiery  line,  and  just  rushed  out  of  a  morning 
now  and  then,  like  t|ie  present,  to  bag  his  dinner  and  feel  his  legs  under 
him. 

"  And  so  you're  the  identical  Misther  Roach  they  say  is  to  be  agent 
here  ?"  asked  Mr.  Boakes,  with  unusual  sanity*  of^  demeanour^  w^en  his 
first  expfement  had  abated. 

Christie  allowed  the  fact. 

Then  Mr.  Boakes,  after  gazing  into  the  two  barrels  of  his  gun  for 
m^ny  seconds,  introducing  his  little  finger  into  the  same,** and  with- 
drawing it  suddenly,  so  as  to  jproduce  a  clucking  sound,  laid  a  hancl  on 
Christie's  arm,  and  bade  him  stoop  that  he  might  whisper.  It  was  a 
deep,  thick,  mysterious  wliisper,  too,  as  if  the  grouse  were'  roding 
before  him,  and  listening. 

'*'  Tni  your  friend,  sir — I  say,  sir,  I'm  your  friend.  You're  spokea 
of,  sir;  the  people  aint  satisfied  with  you  ;'  they  expected  great  things  ; 
don't  provoke  them.  Tm  in  the  way  of  hearing  the  rascals  talking. 
Would  you  believe  me,  sir,  they'd  think  no  more  of  sending  a  slug  into 
the  back  of  your  head,  than  T  would  of  peltin'  a  skippin'  red  hare." 

With  this  warning,  further  amplified  and  illustrated  by  much  ori- 
ginal gesture,  Mr.  Boakes  pursued  his  devious  way,  just  as  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  might  be  supposed  to  have  done  after  one  of  his  centenarian 
appearances. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  slow  riding  brought  Christie  to  the  gate 
of  a  small  farmyard,  inside  which,  and  not  very  distinguishable  n-om 
the  cowhouse  and  barn,  at  either  side,  was  the  thatched  dwelling-house 
of  the  Whites — a  family  consisting  of  the  old  mother  and  two  sons, 
men  of  ox-like  strength  and  aspect,  and  bearing  very  suspicious  cha- 
racters. Here  Christie  dismounted  and  climbed  the  stile,  where  he 
was  immediately  saluted  by  the  bay  of  a  large,  heavy-jowled  mongrel, 
who  fiercely  contended  every  step  with  him  tin  he  reached  the  door. 

He  knocked  with  the  handle  of  his  whip,  and  called  more  than  once 
before  there  was  any  sign  of  life  within.      At  length  there  were  grunts 
and  groans  as  from  a  deep  chest,  and  a  surly  voice  inquired  who  was 
there. 
.    '^  I  am  Mr.  Boach,  and  am  here  on  the  part  of  your  landlord,  Mr. 
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I  some  anxioiiSy  har- 
med out  of  sight  amoDg 
s  to-night!"  cried  JtJ, 

a  doze  afler  dioner,  Mr. 
up,  "  for  I'm  Mhamed  to 
ome,  as  Jay  says,  to  take 
face  at  last  at  Mooriands. 

aid  Jar,  with  a  poot ;  tbeo 
3Ue's  hat,  and  pUced  it  npoa 

baTC  a  great  dish  of  harga- 
.J  I  besides." 

iijst/'  said  Christie,  linghinfr 

uuis, 

♦ome  months,"  said  Miss  Potoer, 

tiist.     We  are  all  delig^ited ;  for 

ihat  she's  a  perfect  household  word 


I'' 


in  Jay,  "  that  she  would  be 
,  Miss  Patoey,  just  tell  Mr. 
jat  Annie  is  like." 
thnsue,  with  a  pdite  aifectatiott  of 


I 


HfSDOK  or  iHXiB  aiAnxnu 


loach,  though  I  beliere  Tm  a  rery  qcdek 
t  ijuLte  nnderst^md  what  coostitates  the 
of  us*      I  ofcen  think  we  are  rery  kmdy, 

admimtion  for  what,  in  a  largier  sphene, 
tie  attraeUon.  Let  me  see  now — derer  T 
e  is  by  no  m^ns  a  good  coorerser.     She's 

£Tou  get  Tery  food  of,  and  make  your 
.  _'t  you  underhand  ?     She  does  not  gif • 
an  entirely  amiable  person." 
d  Jay,  in  a  tone  of  deprecation. 
'.aft ;  bat  there  is  often  a  gulf  set  between 
gpileleasDe^s  of  rery  early  girlhood.      The 
bdngs  vthoni  Yoa  don't  think  so  mncfa  of 
'  WRQcbow  you  long  for  her  to  come  in  the 
a  walk^^oii  t  you  see  V* 
1  suppose  V*  iii4iiLred  Christie,  rather  worried  bj 

1  Mtsfl  PutDftv,  with  a  disciplined  enthusiasm  * 

iL  play — a  character  in  her  face  which  is,  in  my 

LiiaJble  of  charrrjd ;   her  face  upon  repetitum  u 

shoold  say,  thciigh  you  might  disagree  with  ma. 

on  her  forebeaJ,  and,  the  iact  b,  rre  hr 
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Henderson,  to  serve  yoa  with  notice  to  leave  this  place.  Yoa  need 
not  disturb  yoarself ;  I  have  put  the  notice  under  the  door.*' 

There  was  no  answer;  but  for  the  sonnd  of  eager  whispering  it 
had  appeared  that  the  important  announcement  had  been  unheeded ; 
so  Chnstie,  deeming  it  imprudent  to  delay,  retraced  his  steps  throogh 
the  oozy  yard  to  the  gate,  furiously  menaced  by  the  mongrel  with  howl, 
and  grin,  and  irresolute  snap. 

Further  on  he  went  through  the  same  form  at  another  house,  and 
then  turned  towards  home. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Whites'  gate  again,  he  felt  some  mis- 
givings at  observing  two  heavily-built  men  standing  on  the  road,  oppo- 
site to  the  gate.  One  fellow,  the  taller  of  the  two,  stood  well  forward, 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  red  sullen  eye  upon  the  ground. 

AfiPecting  a  calm,  unconcerned  air,  which  he  did  not  quite  feel, 
Christie  quickened  his  pace,  and  was  about  to  pass  them  with  a  civil 
good  morning,  when  the  elder  man  stepped  in  his  road,  and  held  up  the 
legal  paper. 

**  Is  that  the  way  wid'  ve,  Mr.  Roach.  Isn't  that  nice  oondact  to 
poor  men.  Would  you  plaze  explain  this  thratement  to  us,  that  we 
may  know  who  we  have  to  dale  wid'.*' 

"Certainly,"  said  Christie,  with  mishaken  voice.  "In  the  first 
place,  you  are  three  years  in  arrear ;  secondly,  you  and  your  brother 
are,  by  all  accounts,  the  greatest  rascals  in  the  country.  Have  a  care 
of  the  horse,  he's  vicious." 

As  he  spoke  he  drove  his  spurs  sharply  into  the  horse's  side,  whose 
shoulder  striking  the  fellow  unexpectedly,  threw  him  violently  back. 
A  curse  and  a  muttered  threat  were  all  that  followed  Christie  as  he 
rode  briskly  home. 

It  is  curious  how  often  a  slight  aggressive  act,  well-timed  and  un- 
faltering, will  avert  a  blustering  danger.  It  is  possible  that  these  men 
intended  only  to  expostulate — at  most,  to  intimidate ;  but  had  Christie 
shown  a  trace  of  indecision,  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would  have 
suffered  ill-usage  before  he  had  done  with  them.  Nothing  inflames 
a  brutal  nature  so  much  as  the  cowardice  of  one  in  its  power. 


CHAPTER  xiu. 


"  Now,  Mr.  Roach,  we've  come  to  take  you  prisoner.  Annie  Brandon 
is  coming  to  us  to-night,"  cried  Miss  Jay  Henderson,  as  she  suddenly 
surprised  her  friend  fast  asleep  in  the  sunlight  at  his  parlour  window. 

Christie  was  dreaming  of  Annie  Brandon.  Now,  the  inhabitants  of 
our  dreams  are  not  often  very  importunate  upon  our  waking  thoughts. 
He  had  heard  very  frequently  of  this  Annie  Brandon  at  Moorlands, 
and  had  unconsciously  seen  her  once ;  but,  if  truth  be  told,  he  felt 
much  more  interest  in  thinking  of  the  fine  Durham  cow  that  was  rumi- 
nating yonder  in  the  field.  Nevertheless,  this  young  lady  walked 
coolly  into  his  afternoon  dream,  and  the  apposite  mention  of  her  name 
had  a  very  peculiar  effect. 

He  dreamt  he  was  at  the  seat  by  the  river ;  the  leaves  were  all  glim- 
mering, and  the  water  a  glad,  flashing  lapse,  when  this  Annie  came 
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up,  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  asked  him  some  anxions,  hnr- 
ried  question  he  only  half  heard ;  then  she  passed  out  of  sight  among 
the  shadows.  •♦  Annie  Brandon  will  be  with  us  to-night  1"  cried  Jay, 
and  Christie  woke  with  a  start. 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  have  your  example  for  a  doze  after  dinner,  Mr. 
Roach/'  saia  Miss  Putney,  who  now  came  up,  "  for  I'm  ashamed  to 
confess  I  take  one  now  and  then.  We  are  come,  as  Jay  says,  to  take 
yon  prisoner,  and  we  can  promise  you  a  new  face  at  last  at  Moorlands, 
lou  must  be  quite  tired  of  Jay  and  me." 

"  Speak  for  yourself.  Miss  Putney,"  said  Jay,  with  a  pout ;  then 
running  into  the  hall,  she  took  down  Christie's  hat,  and  placed  it  upon 
his  head  in  a  mock-peremptory  manner. 

*'  Now,  come  along ;  don't  keep  us  ;  we  have  a  great  dish  of  burga- 
mots  to-night  for  you,  and  Annie  Brandon  besides." 

**  I  wonder  which  of  them  I'll  like  the  best,"  said  Christie,  laughing, 
as  he  accompanied  them  back  to  Moorlands. 

'*  Miss  Brandon  has  been  away  for  some  months,"  said  Miss  Putney, 
"  and  she  has  come  back  to  stay  at  last.  We  are  all  delighted ;  for 
you  know  by  this  time,  I  suppose,  that  she's  a  perfect  household  word 
with  us  all." 

**  And  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Roach,"  put  in  Jay,  "  that  she  would  be 
very  glad  to  know  you ;  she  said  so.  Do,  Miss  Putney,  just  tell  Mr. 
Roach,  in  your  learned  way,  you  know,  what  Annie  is  like." 

*'  Pray  do.  Miss  Putney,"  said  Christie,  with  a  polite  affectation  of 
curiosity. 


BOSS  PUTHEY's  opinion  of  ANNIE  BBAKDON. 

''  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Roach,  though  I  believe  I'm  a  very  quick 
reader  of  character,  I  don't  quite  understand  what  constitutes  the 
charm  she  possesses  for  all  of  us.  I  often  think  we  are  very  lonely, 
and  it  is  likely  we  feel  undue  admiration  for  what,  in  a  larger  sphere, 
would  have  comparatively  little  attraction.  Let  me  see  now — clever  7 
She  really  is  not  clever.  She  is  by  no  means  a  good  converser.  She's 
just  simply  one  of  those  people  you  get  very  rond  of,  and  make  your 
confidant  on  every  subject— don't  you  understand?  She  does  not  give 
you  the  impression  of  being  an  entirely  amiable  person." 

*'  Oh !  Miss  Putney,"  said  Jay,  in  a  tone  of  deprecation. 

^*  Very  sweet,  simple  manner ;  but  there  is  often  a  gulf  set  between 
high-art  simplicity  and  the  guilelessness  of  very  early  girlhood.  The 
fact  is,  she  is  one  of  those  beings  whom  you  don't  think  so  much  of 
when  you  are  with  her,  but  somehow  you  long  for  her  to  come  in  the 
evening,  or  to  meet  you  in  a  walk — don't  you  see  ?" 

"  She  is  very  pretty,  I  suppose  ?"  inquired  Christie,  rather  worried  by 
this  interminable  topic. 

"  Surely  pretty,"  replied  Miss  Putney,  with  a  disciplined  enthusiasm ; 
"  very  lovely  eyes — and  a  play — a  character  in  her  face  which  is,  in  my 
mind,  the  most  inestimable  of  charms ;  her  face  upon  repetition  t> 
lavefy.  Well,  then,  /  should  say,  though  you  might  disagree  with  me, 
her  hair  grows  too  low  on  her  forehead,  and,  the  fact  is,  I've  have  seen 
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her  lips  quite  chipped  in  cold  weather ;  of  course,  I  only  meution  this  as 
being  a  sign  of  delicacy  ;*'  said  Miss  Putney,  concluding  her  eulogium 
with  bathos  and  true  womauly  depreciation. 

N.B. — Miss  Putney  had  very  pretty  red  lips,  and  a  high,  polishe4 
forehead,  on  which  the  light  fell  m  a  focus. 

They  returned  to  find,  much  to  Jay's  satisfaction,  the  tea-table  most 
teinptingly  corered  with  fruit ;  clusters  of  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  the 
fragrant  Muscatel,  were  feebly  interspersed  with  the  less  interesting  tea- 
cake,  in  all  variety  of  shape  and  brittleness. 

While  Jay  ran  up  to  put  on  her  evening  dress,  Miss  Putney  observing 
Christie  looking  at  the  picture  of  a  mejancholy  lady,  that  was  dimly 
visible  in  the  recess  of  the  room,  inquired  if  he  knew  who  it  repre- 
sented. 

**  I  suppose  it  to  be  Mrs.  Pierce  Henderson,"  he  replied  ;  **  but  I  have 
a  very  slight  recollection  of  her." 

**  What  a  sad,  sad  thing  that  she  died,**  said  Miss  Putney ;  "  the 
house  would  have  been  so  differenthad  she  lived.  And,  oh,  dear  I  how 
different  that  child  might  have  been,  poor  thine.  The  picture  was  ^ken 
only  a  few  months  before  her  death,  and  she  had  been  fretting  a  great 
deal  for  some  years;  it  is  a  faded  cheek,  you  see.  Oh!  she  was 
wretchedly  lonely  here,*'  sighed  Miss  J^utney,  as  one  who  could  sympa- 
thise with  the  position. 

*^  Was  she  fond  of  society  ?"  inquired  Christie. 

**  Oh !  by  no  means;  very,  very  quiet  in  her  tastes.  You  see,  she  was 
greatly  attached  to  old  Mr.  Henderson,  and  he  to  her;  they  quite  lived 
for  one  another,  until  the  poor  old  man  quarrelled  with  his  son  on  some 
foolish  point  of  pride,  and  left  the  house  in  anger.  Poor  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson took  his  qeparture  very  much  to  )iear(,  an^  was  never  the  same 
after." 

**  Is  old  Mr.  Henderson  alive  yet?  inquired  Christie. 

•*  Oh,  yes  I" 

"  Is  he  ever  here  ?" 

**  Gracious  me !  we  never  even  talk  of  him  1  Be  very  careful  with  Mr. 
Pierce,  how  you  allude  to  his  name." 

"What  a  pity  they  are  not  reconciled." 

**  I'm  afraid  tliere's  not  a  chance  of  it.  The  old  man,  you  see,  was  very 
extravagant,  so  I  have  heard  ;  he  was  brought  up  in  a  bad  school,  and 
went  very  much  beyond  his  narrow  income.  When  he  parted  from  his  son, 
poor  Mrs.  Henderson  used  to  send  him  small  supplies,  and  Mr.  Pierce 
was  very  angry  when  he  heard  of  it.  I  believe  the  poor  old  man  has 
made  every  attempt  at  a  reconciliation  ;  his  pride  is  quite  broken  by  age 
and  infirmity,  and  he  often  writes  letters  here  which  are  never  opened. 
I  just  tell  you  all  this,  as  it  might  be  awkward  to  you  not  to  know  how 
matters  stand." 

**  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  I  have  heard,"  said  Christie, 
anxious  to  seize  on  this  opportunity  of  learning  what  he  could  of  his 
employer. 

'<  Delightful,  fascinating,  if  he  pleases  to  be  so.  Between  us,  I  &ncy 
there  is  a  cold  nook  in  his  heart,  somewhere  or  other.  His  mind  is  Uke 
a  beautifully-furnished  mansion  that  has  the  convenience  of  an  ice-bouse 
attached.     They  say  he  was  harsh  to  his  wife." 
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**  Was  not  Miss  Brandon  frequently  here  as  a  child  ?" 

"  Every  day,  I  helieve.  Poor  Mrs.  Henderson  was  so  fond  of  her. 
I  believe  that's  what  first  made  Miss  Brandon  so  intimate  at  the  house ; 
it  grew  quite  a  habit  her  coming  here.  Indeed,  Mr.  Pierce  feels  a  natu- 
rid  sentiment  towards  her,  not  wholly  distinct  perhaps  from  remorse  for 
his  neglect  of  his  wife.  Many  of  her  tastes  have  been  formed  by  him, 
and  a  most  interesting  friendship  has  sprung  up  between  them.  He 
writes  such  delightfal  letters  to  her  from  abroad.  I  was  telling  her  the 
cither  day  they  woiild  print  charmingly.*' 

Here  Jay  entered  the  room,  arrayed  like  a  white  fairy,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  chat  on  family  afiPairs. 

"  I  wonder  why  Annie  is  not  here  by  this ;  don't  you.  Miss 
Putney?" 

An  hour  passed,  the  tea  was  growing  cold,  the  fruit  was  untasted. 
Jay  had  fidgetted  as  if  there  were  seven  Jays  in  the  room  ;  but  Annie 
dia  not  appear.  At  length,  a  livery  servant  rode  up  and  handed  in  a 
note  containing  due  apology  and  regret.  Whereupon  Jay  and  the  Ham- 
burgh grapes  became  immediately  intimately  acquainted,  as  one  party 
at  least  had  ardently  desired. 

That  evening  Miss  Putney  and  Christie  had  a  metaphysical  argu- 
ment. Miss  I^itney  was  imaginative  and  theoretical,  and  she  provoked 
Christie  into  many  an  attempt  to  scatter  her  pyramids  of  chaff. 

It  would  have  been  an  amusing  discussion  to  those  who  could  have 
followed  them ;  for  ourself,  we  confess'  our  inability.  Their  opinions 
were  extreme  tp  one  another,  and  almost,  as  a  consequence,  both  were 
in  some  measure  wrong ;  for,  as  Christie  would  have  put  it  in  bis  para- 
doxical spirit,  there  may  be  tioo  wrong  aidea  to  a  question  that  shall  be 
directly  opposed  to  each  other^  the  narrow  view  and  the  lax. 

Indeed,  in  more  serious  questions  than  ever  came  between  our  present 
combatants,  there  is  little  else  than  froth  on  the  swelling  crest  of 
controversy — truth  lies  in  the  subsidence  of  the  two  opposing  waves. 

Christie  was,  as  are  most  young  men  of  talent,  rather  argumentative 
and  prone  to  paradox ;  furthermore,  he  was  very  practical,  and  he  angered 
Miss  Putney,  who  was  fond  of  gazing  at  all  nature,  physical  and  moral, 
through  her  transcendental  prism. 

The  Governess  was  of  opinion  that  dreams  symbolized  the  ultimate 
spiritual  enfranchisement,  and  contained  within  their  bodiless  whisper- 
ings some  dim  revealings  of  the  unsphered  future  of  the  soul. 

Christie  asserted,  startlingly  enough,  that  then  had  the  cutlets  he  ate 
at  dinner  a  high  office  to  perform,  inasmuch  as  these  dim  revealings 
originated  in  the  cutlets,  it  being  a  fact  in  physical  science,  that  if  the 
Btomach  were  wholly  unoppressed  we  should  not  dream  at  all.  At  this 
point  Miss  Putney  coloured  violently,  and  refused  to  reply  till  Christie 
clothed  his  paradox  in  less  offensive  disguise ;  and  we  scarcely  blame 
her. 

Pertainly,  the  most  repelling  aspect  of  truth  is  that  of  paradox.  It 
may  startle  us  indeed  into  noticing  a  sober  old  fact  to  which  we  have 
long  given  the  **  go  by,"  but  it  is  by  rigging  out  the  veteran  with  asses' 
ears. 

Dnring  this  argument,  not  a  word  of  which  Jay  comprehended,  she 
listened  to  Christie  with  the  profoundest  attention,  an  elbow  on  either 
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knee,  and  her  big  eyes  fixed  on  his  face.  Whatever  might  ha?e  been 
the  merits  of  the  vexed  question,  she  was  well  pleased  that  Christie  was 
fighting  Miss  Patney,  and  she  nodded  her  foolish  little  head  to  give 
emphasis  to  his  words.  At  length  her  champion  rose  to  take  his  IeaTe> 
having  brought  the  argument  to  a  more  good-natnred  misunderstandimff. 

"  I  am  disappointed,"  he  said,  as  he  was  leaving  the  room,  **  at 
having  missed  seeing  Miss  Brandon." 

*•  Indeed,  then,  Mr.  Roach,^  said  Jav  saucilj,  "  you  might  have  been 
very  well  content  with  your  company." 

"  For  shame,  Jay,"  cried  Misa  Putney.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  pretend 
to  be  an  agreeable  companion." 

"  I  never  accused  you  of  it,  I'm  sure.     Good  night,  Mr.  Roach." 

It  may  be  needful  here  to  state,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  vrell-minded 
readers,  that  Miss  Jay  was  not  given  a  task  to  learn,  or  well  boxed,  or 
deprived  of  sugar  in  her  tea,  for  the  last  audacious  remark. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Christie  was  walking  home,  having  been  engaged  on  very  anxious 
business  for  Mr.  Henderson,  which  had  considerably  depressed  him. 
The  road  had  been  desolate  for  several  miles,  few  people  were  to  be  seen 
on  it,  and  its  grassy  margins  were  undisfigured  by  an  Irish  hovel,  until 
he  was  almost  in  sight  of  Moorlands :  then  he  came  upon  one  of  the 
blackest  and  unsightliest  of  the  species — broken  root-tree,  creel  chimney, 
and  a  reek  of  smoke  and  of  grime.  Some  people  were  grouped  at  the 
door ;  among  them  Christie  recognised  the  men  on  whom  he  had  served 
the  notices,  and  they  sullenly  forbore  the  slightest  token  of  respect 
toward  the  voung  agent  as  he  passed. 

Of  a  sudden  a  woman  came  running  out  of  the  cabin,  and  called  after 
him  in  a  piteous  voice. 

"  Misther  Roach,  might  I  spake  to  you." 

Christie  stopped  and  turned. 

"  If  you  care  for  the  prayers  of  the  poor,  Mr.  Roach — and  it's  a  good 
thing  to  have  'em  when  one's  stretched  in  sickness — you'd  help  us 
this  day.  Poor  Peg  is  dyin'  inside ;  she  that  was  turned  out  of  her 
comfortable  place  by  the  Scotchman — and  now  'twould  scald  your  heart 
to  see  her ;  the  crather  is  in  rags,  an'  hasn't  a  taste  of  comfort  or  con- 
vaniency,  an'  she  on  her  dyin'  bed  this  day." 

**  What's  the  matter  with  her  ?"  said  Christie,  compassionately;  for 
he  had  known  the  sick  woman  in  her  better  days. 

**  It's  the  faver  she's  got,  sir,  and  no  mistake — the  same  that  tuk 
of  ould  Bill  Fogarty  yesterday,  and  the  child  at  the  Carrols  the  day 
before,  and  the  workin'  boy  of  the  Doughertys  last  week.  Sure,  av^ 
they  knew  the  state  of  the  poor  crathurat  the  big  house,  they  wouldn't 
see  her  childber  come  to  harm,  and  maybe  if  you  spoke  for  us,  the  young 
lady  would  send  down  tay,  sugar,  and  a  few  shillins  to  get  the  Uttle 
dacencies  for  the  wake." 

«*  For  the  wake !"  echoed  Christie,  somewhat  shocked — sure  poor  P^ 
is  not  dead  yet  ?" 
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*^  Sare»  my  dear  gentleman,  your  uncle,  Father  Boacb,  was  wid'  her 
this  morning,  and  gaye  her  last  unction.'' 

Bidding  the  woman  lead  him  to  the  room,  so  that  he  might  judge  of 
the  truth  of  her  statement,  he  fearlessly  entered  the  palpable  foul  air 
of  the  cabin. 

Beneath  a  filthy  patch-quilt  lay  the  sick  woman,  yacantly  gazing,  her 
breath  difficult  and  audible.  She  must  have  been  handsome,  for  there 
remained  still  the  broad-lidded  Irish  eye,  and  the  faded  comeliness  of 
feature ;  but  now  she  was  wasted,  haggard,  and  grey. 

A  look  satisfied  Christie  that  she  was  in  a  yery  dangerous  state,  and 
the  misery  of  the  place  seemed  almost  to  bar  any  hopes  of  recovenr. 
He  took  out  money,  and  haying  whispered  to  the  woman  that  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  for  them,  he  was  about  leaying  the  room  with  a  half- 
formed  charitable  design  in  his  heart,  when  there  was  a  slight  stir  out- 
side :  the  door  opened,  and  a  withered  hag  shuffled  into  the  room. 

••  Her  mother,"  whispered  Christie's  companion ;  and  the  stiff  old 
figure  moyed  towards  the  bed,  as  on  wooden  joints.  Her  white  hair 
was  rolled  up  beneath  a  handkerchief — ^passionless  age  was  on  the  pen- 
dulous cheek — in  the  filmy  eye — about  the  shapeless  mouth.  Not  a 
greeting  did  she  offer  or  receiye — not  a  word  did  she  speak — but  she 
stood  there  shaking  with  feebleness  and  age. 

As  she  looked,  however,  the  palsied  fingers  clasped  together — the 
filmy  eye  glistened — a  sudden  impulse  of  grief  braced  up  that  old  frame 
— she  stretched  out  her  hands,  and  swayed  herself  wildly  to  and  fro. 

*•  Mother  of  children,  and  support  of  my  old  age,  is  it  you  that  are 
going  to  leave  us !  Is  it  because  the  grief,  and  the  hunger,  and  the 
bittherness  is  come  upon  us,  that  ye  are  goin'  ?  It's  I  that  should  be 
stretched  there.  Peg,  darlint,  and  not  you.  It's  I  that  made  it  m^ 
prayer,  day  and  night,  that  I  might  die  before  my  children  ;  and  is  it 
come  to  this  ?  I'll  be  lookin'  for  you,  and  listenin'  for  you  the  long, 
long  day.  Peg,  darlint ;  the  children  will  be  cryin'  for  you,  and  my 
withered  lips  cannot  kiss  them  asleep.  Stay  with  them,  acushla ;  stay 
with  the  mother  that  nursed  you,  till  you  close  her  oiild  eyes.  'Twas 
my  prayer,  day  and  night,  to  die  before  my  children,  and  is  it  come  to 
this?" 

The  sick  woman  rolled  her  eyes,  and  muttered  as  if  in  deep  distress, 
but  no  words  were  audible.  Christie  thought  it  right — though  much 
touched  by  the  mother's  grief— to  interfere,  lest  the  noise  and  excite- 
ment in  the  room  might  be  fatal  to  the  patient ;  he  spoke  very  kindly 
and  gently,  laying  his  hand  on  the  old  woman's  arm.  She  turned  sud- 
denly and  looked  at  him  ;  her  face  changed,  and  she  shook  him  off. 

**  How  dare  you  spake  to  me  ;  how  dare  ye  stand  in  the  presence  of 
that  dyin'  woman,  Christie  Koach  X  You  I  that  are  goin'  the  same 
coorse  as  Sandy  Falkener,  who  made  a  beggar  of  my  darlint.  You  I 
that  are  turning  men  and  women  out  on  the  roadsides,  where  they  must 
feed  and  sleep  like  pigs  I" 

'*  Whisht,  Nell,  whisht  I  take  your  noise  out  of  this,"  said  the  woman 
in  attendance. 

"What  for,  Mary  White,  shall  I  whisht?"  cried  the  hag;  "an* 
who'll  stop  me  from  spakin'  my  mind,  and  splittin'  his  ears  with  the 
bitther,  bitther,  bitther  truth?" 
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**  You  will  be  the  death  of  your  daughter,  my  good  woman,  if  you 
make  this  noise,"  said  Christie.  As  he  was  leaving  the  room  he  added; 
80  that  he  might  be  heard  by  those  outside,  **  I  shall  always  do  my 
duty  whilst  I  act  for  Mr.  Henderson ;  and  be  sure  t  shall  never  exceed 
it." 

"Ah,  then,  is  that  your  answer,  Christie  Roach,"  cried  the  old 
woman,  following  him  fiercely,  and  shaking  her  palsied  hand  after  him  ; 
"is  that  your  answer;  you  that  used  to  run  barefoot  thro'  the 
country,  when  I  had  my  thirty  milch  cows,  and  a  slated  roof  to  my 
head  ?  Is  that  your  answer  anent  that  dying  woman  ?  It's  a  dirty 
duty  you've  got  then,  Christie  Roach.  You'll  have  your  beef  and  your 
mutton,  your  tay  and  your  wine,  maybe,  when  I'm  famishin'  and  soakin' 
in  the  fields ;  but  take  something  from  the  ould  widow  that  won't 
sweeten  your  victuals — take  her  curse  wid  you,  as  yoii  are  going  home 
to  your  parlour ;  may  the  " 

Christie  reached  the  open  air,  and  strode  rapidly  out  of  hearing ;  but 
the  curse  of  that  old  woman  seemed  to  be  caught  up,  and  borne  along 
on  the  low  wind. 

There  was  a  very  unpleasant  impression  left  upon  his  inind  by  this 
vision  of  misery ;  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  it.  Immediately  when  he 
got  home  he  seized  on  a  large  basket,  and  collected  within  it  all  the 
comforts  he  thought  a  sick  room  could  stand  in  need  of ;  and,  packing 
them,  he  dispatched  them  by  the  steward  to  the  wretched  cottage  he 
had  so  lately  left.  Then,  wearied,  and  low-spirited  as  he  was,  he  put 
his  horse  to  the  car,  once  Mr.  Falkener's,  and  drove  ofiF  to  Roscommon. 
There  he  secured  the  services  of  a  young  doctor,  who  had  on  many 
occasions  shown  much  skill  among  the  poorer  classes.  To  Peg  White's 
hut  they  drove ;  and  whilst  the  doctor  went  stooping  in  through  the 
darkness,  Christie  remained  outside  on  the  dreary  high-road.  He  was 
a  poor  man,  and  could  afford  but  little  fVom  his  own  wants ;  ybt  he 
had  opened  his  purse  to  the  poor  that  day,  in  A  proportion  the 
lords  of  those  suffering  townlands  nevef  taught  him  to  do,  and  that 
night  he  opened  something  else  they  nev*  sought  to  do — he  opened  a 
rough  Irish  heart,  and  found  it  quite  soft  within.  Through  the  dusk 
of  the  hut,  as  Christie  gazed  in,  loomed  a  great  figure,  and  big  ^^liite 
stood  behind  him,  his  homy  hand  outstretched.  Christie  took  it 
frankly,  for  all  the  evil  report  about  the  man. 

"  Pardon  the  liberty,  sir,"  he  said,  with  the  tone  of  a  heavy  gun, 
"I'm  thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  sir;  don't  take  oflTence  at  the 
ould  woman,  what  she  said  to-day;  she's  had  a  heavy  life  of  it^ 
an'  her  temper's  nigh  wore  out — she's  sorry  for  saying  it  now.  I'm 
thankful  to  you  for  your  kindness,  your  honour  !"  dnd,  full  of  respect 
and  heartiness,  the  dangerous  character  retreated  out  of  sight.  Christie 
drove  home  %ith  a  burthened  heart  that  night.  "  t  must  torn  that 
poor  fellow  out  in  ft  few  months,"  he  mutterfed,  "'twill  be  a  hard 
wrench  to  me  to  do  so.  Would  that  I  could  lay  do\)trn  this  profession 
to-morrow  without  injury  to  Mr.  Henderson,  and  I  would  shake  off 
these  odious  duties  from  me." 

About  this  time  occurrences,  trivial  in  themselves,  threw  his  thoughts 
into  a  different  channel,  and  diverted  this  moodiness  and  foreboding. 

He  interested  himself  still  further  about  the  poor  sick  woman^  whose 
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life  he  had  been  the  means  of  saving ;  and  having  heard  that  one  of  the 
smaller  lodges  on  Mr.  Brandon's  estate  was  about  to  become  vacant,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  iSenderson  to  use  his  interest  in  favour  of  his  late  tenant, 
urging  the  prudence  as  well  as  the  humanity  of  the  step.  He  received 
an  immediate  answer.  Mr.  Henderson  had  written  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Brandon,  making  the  request,  and  Christie  was  directed  to  call  and 
learn  the  result. 

He  did  so,  found  Mr.  Brandon  at  home,  and  ih  a  very  pleasant  mood. 
He  at  once  said  that  he  would  consent  to  the  arrangement  with  all  his 
neart,  but  he  thought  it  as  well  that  the  woman  should  have  shaken  off 
all  infection  before  shb  took  possession,  as  he  disliked  the  idea  of  fever 
at  his  gate-house. 

"  And  let  me  tell  you,**  sajd  he,  laughingly,  "  you  carry  your  philan- 
thropy very  far  indeed,  Roach,  poking  into  those  pest-holes  ;  I  wouldn't 
enter  one  of  them  with  a  fever  patient  inside  if  you  gave  me  a  hundred- 
pound  note  down. 

''I'm  not  nervous  about  infection,''  said  Christie,  "and  that  is  the 
best  security  against  catching  it." 

•*  Well,  I  was  never  thought  a  timid  man,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  still  in 
k  half  serious  tone.  "  I'd  ride  over  a  stiff  country,  by  the  Lord  Harrjr ! 
with  any  man  living ;  but,  like  the  king  who  was  afraid  of  nothing  in 
the  world  but  a  tomcat,  I  confess  Fm  not  easy  about  this  fever  that's 
going ;"  then  he  changed  the  subject,  and  finally  asked  Christie  to  stay 
to  dinner. 

"  Dine  with  us  to-day,  Roach,  and  I'll  tell  you  what,  I'll  give  you  as 
good  a  bottle  of  claret  as  ever  you  tasted  in  all  vour  life.  I  shall  be  out 
till  seven,  but  my  daughter  will  take  care  of  vou,  and  you  can  look 
about  the  place  when  you're  tired  of  her.  Here,  Annie — ho,  Annie  I"  he 
shouted  without  any  ceremony — **  here's  mv  friend,  Mr.  Roach ;  come 
in  here  and  show  him  the  greenhouse.  You're  a  professor  in  botany^ 
I  suppose.  Roach  ?" 

Cnristie  was  modest  in  his  pretensions. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  "I  dare  say  Annie  will  pass  muster; 
she  knows  bad  Latin  for  all  the  long  names  ;  but,  between  ourselves,  I 
don't  think  she  knows  an  orchid  from  a  tiger-HIy." 

During  this  speech,  the  young  lady  in  question  entered  the  room 
quietly. 

*«  Papa  has  not  given  me  a  good  character,  Mr.  Roach,"  she  said, 
when  introduced,  "  but  he's  not  so  far  wrong,  I'm  afraid." 

'*  Latin  names  degenerate  where  the  turf  grows — eh.  Roach,  too 
many  bogs  in  the  neignbourhood !" 

With  this  placid  old  joke,  roundly  delivered,  Mr.  Brandon  hurried 
off,  and  Christie  was  alone  with  Miss  Brandon. 

"  In  here,  Mr.  Roach,  if  you  please,"  she  said,  as  she  opened  a  glass 
door,  and  passed  on  before  him  down  the  long  greenhouse,  stopping  at 
various  plants,  and  turning  upon  Christie  her  bright,  unembarrassed 
gaze,  as  she  told  him  of  the  flowers.  Christie  was  able  to  observe  her 
slightly  for  the  first  time. 

She  was  not  tall,  but  her  step  was  graceful.  She  had  a  broad,  quiet 
eye — quiet  as  a  shadow  on  water,  vrith  a  frequent  ripple  of  light.  A 
slight  curl  played  about  her  mouth,  not  disdainful  in  its  meaning,  but 
resembling  rather  a  quick  sense  of  humour.  Cooole 
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We  had  nearly  forgotten  her  voice  :  sometimes  there  is  a  measure  of 
character  in  the  voice.  Her^s  was  a  low  and  pliant  tone,  with  a  plain- 
tive note  in  it  at  times  ;  it  was  calm  and  pleasant  to  the  ear,  hnt  nothing 
more.  Yet  there  was  one  who  avowed,  and  doubtless  foolishly  enough, 
that  it  came  back  on  his  memory  with  a  longing,  like  the  turn  of  some 
forgotten  air. 

There  she  stood,  a  quiet  contrast  to  the  tropic  blaze  of  colours  around 
and  above — brilliant  orchids,  giant  cactus,  scarlet  sheets  of  geranium, 
green  festoons  waving  their  tendrils  with  langour. 

Christie  had  now  an  open  for  his  talents,  and  an  auditor,  too ;  yet 
he  was  silent  and  ill  at  ease.  He  felt  he  was  talking  stiffly,  and  he 
knew  there  was  a  grim  ugliness  in  his  smile.  He  was  relieved  when 
the  show  was  over  at  last,  and  with  an  apology  she  had  left  him  alone. 
Then  occurred  to  his  mind,  as  if  suddenly  let  loose,  all  the  clever  points 
he  might  have  made — all  the  pleasant  information  he  might  have  given, 
if  his  intellects  had  not  been  busy  in  the  sheep-fields,  and  his  wit 
standing  aghast  at  a  pretty  face. 

At  dinner  were  a  few  strange  gentlemen.  Christie  was  placed  beside 
old  Mrs.  Wolsey,  who  was  mother-in-law  to  his  host,  and  would  as- 
suredly have  found  her  a  very  pleasant  companion,  but  that  he  was 
from  time  to  time  absorbed  by  a  conversation  going  on  opposite  him 
between  Annie  and  a  gentleman  of  unexampled  nerve ;  for  he  looked  at 
his  pretty  neighbour  languidly,  as  if  she  were  a  mere  matter  of  course. 

Christie  was  in  the  drawingroom  long  before  the  other  gentlemen, 
notwithstanding  the  allurements  of  the  claret,  and  found  Mrs.  Wolsey 
by  herself.  He  sat  down  beside  her,  resolute  to  be  agreeable,  yet 
shrewdly  watching  the  door.  But  for  this  preoccupation  of  his  atten- 
tion, Christie  might  have  seen  in  this  old  lady  beside  him  a  strange 
eventide  beauty,  the  gentle  eye  of  a  dove,  serene  temple,  over  which 
her  snowy  hair  was  meekly  braided,  Care's  gentlest  tracery  on  her 
cheek,  and  a  flittine  blush  on  it  when  she  spoke. 

"  What  is  that  distant  white  spot  on  the  grass,  Mr.  Roach  V*  she 
said  ;  **  you  see  it  near  those  distant  trees." 

Christie  had  been  watching  this  dot  of  white  for  many  minutes 
through  the  dusk,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that  it  was  the  figure  of 
Annie  Brandon  gliding  away  out  of  sight.  He  told  his  companion  so, 
and  was  in  hopes,  for  the  first  time,  of  hearing  the  old  lady  speak  of  her 
granddaughter. 

"  Fm  sorry  Annie  is  out  in  the  heavy  dews.  She  is  going  to  see  the 
gardener's  sick  child,  and  it  is  very  foolish  going  into  any  sick  house  in 
these  times.  Would  you,  Mr.  Roach,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  much,  just 
overtake  her,  and  beg  of  her,  from  me,  to  come  back  ?*' 

Christie  put  on  his  cap  very  hastily — a  symptom  of  eagerness,  per- 
liaps — and  paced  the  wet  grass  with  rapid  strides.  Annie  had  not 
reached  the  gate  before  he  overtook  her ;  she  turned  round  and  recog- 
nized him  with  a  look  of  good-humoured  surprise.  When  she  received 
his  message,  she  walked  beside  him  leisurely  towards  the  house. 

There  was  a  restless  breeze  out  that  set  every  thine  in  gentle  motion. 
Miles  above  the  grey  herds  of  cloud  scudded  freshly  before  it ;  the 
short  grass  was  everywhere  astir ;  the  fir-trees  nodded  politely ;  large 
branches  were  writhing  softly ;  there  was  a  flurry  among  the  myriad 
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autmnn  leares,  so  that  broad  gold  pieces  sometimes  drifted  awaj. 
ETerything  was  gently  astir,  and  Christie's  tongue  went  faster  than  it 
was  wont. 

There  was  an  unconscious  excitement  upon  him.  Annie  Brandon 
said  very  little,  yet  it  was  through  her  imperceptible  guidance  tliat  their 
conversation  turned  upon  Christie's  college  life,  and  there  was  a  deli- 
cate apput  in  her  manner  and  her  comments  which  persuaded  him  that 
ahe  was  interested. 

"I  cannot  help  thinking,"  said  he,  now  in  full  swing  on  his  theories 
about  life,  *'  that  it  is  better  for  a  man  who  would  succeed  not  to  be 
entangled  by  many  friends  at  the  start.  He  is  sure  to  be  harassed  by 
intrusive  advice,  and  have  his  patience  tried  by  false  estimates  of  his 
talents.  Officious  friends  are  enemies  in  the  chrvsalis.  You  will  surely 
aee  them  some  fine  day  walk  forth  from  their  disguise  as  insects  with 
wings,  and  very  eflen  a  poisonous  sting.  Thev  are  sure  to  cast  you 
off,  or  you  them,  unless  you  receive  their  oracles.  After  all,  the  two 
best  friends  for  an  adventurer  are  himself  and  the  wide  world." 

"  But  I  have  heard,"  said  Annie,  "  that  the  world  is  cruel  toward 
the  poor." 

*' Never  believe  it.  Miss  Brandon.  I  don't  instance  myself  as  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  though  I  might ;  but  I  had  a  friend  in  College  whose 
history  would  prove  what  I  assert ;  he  was  a  poor,  helpless  cripple,  and 
the  only  real  friend  I  possessed." 

"  You  must  be  unsociable,  Mr.  Roach." 

"This  man  had  to  be  driven  about  the  courts  in  a  bath-chair.  When 
he  attended  commons,  or  the  ball,  or  chapel,  a  porter  would  just  take 
him  under  one  arm,  as  you  might  lift  an  infant,  and  place  him  on  his 
seat  within.  He  was  of  obscure  birth  and  friendless,  yet  he  gained  a 
scholarship,  it  was  said  by  favour  of  the  examiners,  and  was  treated 
with  gentleness  by  alL  Of  course  he  had  a  painful  struggle  to  support 
himself  at  first. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  in  continuation,  '*  I  gained  great  courage  from  that 
poor  fellow's  parting  words.  He  had  been  up  in  my  room  the  whole 
morning,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation  on  the  future."  Here 
Christie  became  deadly  heavy  for  some  minutes,  and  was  half  conscious 
of  it,  too ;  a  longstory,  in  unskilled  bands,  is  like  a  fish- weir — easy  to  enter, 
but  wofuUy  hard  to  get  clear  of.  '*  I  lifted  him  down  stairs  to  his  car  my- 
self, andsaid  all  I  could  think  of  to  encourage  him.  He  did  not  answer  me, 
and  was  driven  away;  but  he  had  not  reached  the  gates,  when  he  returned 
and  said,  with  some  bitterness,  '  You  have  implied.  Roach,  that  I  am 
helpless  and  deserving  of  pity.  Don't  pity  a  man  that  does  not  pity  him* 
self.  No  doubt  my  scholarship  has  expired,  and  with  it  my  present  liveli- 
hood, yet  I  have  no  fear.  There  is  a  great  crowd  rushing  to  and  fro,  outside 
those  gates — I  account  them  all  my  friends.  Have  you  as  many  ?  I 
meet  sympathy  wherever  I  co.  I  never  met  a  man  who  did  not  give 
me  the  wall.  The  great  world  is  credulo\is  and  kind,  man,  and  Charity 
is  throughout  it  like  the  sunlight.'  I  thought  it  a  grand  thing.  Miss 
Brandon,  to  hear  that  brave  Uttle  man,  whom  a  rude  push  might  kill. 
He  was  driving  away  again,  when,  thinking  he  haa  spoken  coldly, 
he " 

**  Yon  don't  mean  he's  coming  back  again  7"  said  Annie,  quickly. 
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.  As  a  small  scimitar  might  cut  through  a  bolster,  so  did  this  Kttle 
ejaculation  sever  Christie's  tale.  His  eyes  were  opened,  and  be  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  prosing  intolerably.  Why  should  Annie  care 
about  his  crippled  friends  ?  Yet  was  he  a  little  piqued  and  somewhat 
disenchanted  till  he  bade  her  good  night. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Brandon,  accompanying  his  guest  to  the 
door,  "you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Pierce  Henderson  is  to  be  home 
to-morrow.     I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning." 

"  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  off  me,"  said  Christie. 
*'  His  presence  is  very  necessary  just  now." 

"  Good  night.  Roach  ;  you  have  found  your  way  here,  and  I  hope 
we'll  see  you  very  often." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

The  moon  was  broad  and  low  on  ChristieS  road  as  he  returned,  and 
his  shadow  stalked  after  him  as  gaunt  as  Giant  Despair.  All  the  waj 
he  was  busy  reacting  the  evening  he  had  passed.  Snatches  of  what  he 
had  said,  and  what  Annie  had  replied,  were  coming  back  upon  him 
busily,  till  he  laughed  at  himself  for  tbis  trifling  mood. 

Crossing  some  fields  which  divided  him  from  his  home,  he  came  ont 
on  the  wide  sheepwalk,  which  had  been  the  state-avenue  to  old  Moor- 
lands Hall.  Gay  chariots  had  rolled  smoothly  dowir  this  way  ere  now  ; 
rustling  silks  had  swept  along  it,  even  as  now  the  eery  moonlight  breeze. 
The  quaint  old  ancestry  have  waked  and  slept,  ate  and  drunken, 
laugh^  and  prosed,  within  yon  antique  gables.  Merry  children,  trou- 
bled age,  young  brides,  lovelier  faces  far  than  Annie  Brandon's,  have 
bloomed,  withered,  and  died  bere. 

Up  under  you  muUion,  where  the  ivy  is  crowding  most  thickly,  hare 
been  dreams — vain  night-dreams  that  were  dreamt  by  the  dead  and 
gone.  The  quaint  old  ancestry  themselves,  with  all  their  joys  and 
sorrows,  are  but  vain  dreams  now — not  a  trace  of  them  amid  the  ivy, 
not  a  vestige  of  them  on  the  grey  stones. 

As  Christie  approached  the  house,  he  thought  he  heard  a  distant 
murmur  of  distress,  and  he  paused.  It  gradually  swelled  into  a  cry  of 
female  grief;  it  seemed  to  be  shaken  with  agony  for  a  moment,  came 
nearer,  and  then  appeared  to  float  away :  he  stood  still  and  listened  for 
it  again,  with  suspended  breath,  but  it  came  no  more. 

**  it  is  the  baying  of  a  dog  at  the  moon ;  or,  surely,  since  it  is  not 
repeated,  it  is  tne  cry  of  an  owl,"  so  spoke  Reason.  **  I  must  visit 
Uncle  Roach  to-morrow.  God  keep  sickness  and  death  fttrai  us,'* 
whispered  the  still  voice  of  Superstition  which  lurks  in  every  heart. 

Once  within  his  office  the  impression  soon  left  him,  and  he  fell  to 
reacting  the  evening  yet  again,  condemning  himself  for  one  piece  of 
conduct,  and  congratulating  himself  upon  another — In  fact  playing  the 
fool  in  private,  as  the  wisest  of  us  are  prone  to. 

"  This  won't  do,"  he  said  at  length  ;  **  now  for  work."  Seizing  on  pen 
and  letter-paper,  he  dauntlessly  covered  two  sheets,  and  had  only- 
stopped  for  a  word  with  suspended  hand,  when  his  thoughts  wafted 
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gefitly  off,  without  waraing,  into  his  late  discussion  with  Annie  Brmadoti, 
and  he  lost  half  an  hour  while  ou  the  excursion. 

Presently  he  commenced  another  letter,  and  wrote  desperately  forward, 
until  he  detected  himself  writing  down,  with  unfaltering  decision,  a 
remark  of  Annie  Brandon's  which  would  have  punled  the  worthy  old 
grazier  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 

He  savagely  crushed  the  pen  on  the  desk,  and  walked  impatiently  up 
and  down  the  room. 

**  I  could  laugh  al  myself,"  he  said,  "  but  that  idleness  just  now  is 
rather  too  serious  a  mischief.     I  shall  go  to  the  Brandons  no  more.'* 

Much  relieved  by  this  explosion,  he  turned  to  look  out  of  the  window, 
that  he  might  cool  aud  collect  himself  by  a  gaze  over  the  dark  country, 
when  he  was  considerably  startled  by  seeing  a  grizzly  face  set  up  against 
the  pane,  and  watching  him  eagerly.  For  a  second  he  connected  the 
apparition  with  the  wild  cry  he  had  heard,  and  his  blood  grew  chill ; 
then  it  hurriedly  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  some  ruffian  hired  to 
murder  him  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  Mr.  Henderson  ;  and  stepping 
aside  to  his  desk,  he  seized  a  loaded  pistol. 

**  Master  Christie,"  said  a  man's  voice,  '*  it's  me  ;  I  was  afeard  of 
startlin'  you  ;  you're  wantin',  sir." 

"  Who  wants  me,  and  who  the  deuce  are  you  ?" 
"  Mick  Flynu,  sir,  the  priest's  boy.     His  Rivereuce  is  very  bad,  sir, 
and  onasy,  an'  he  wants  to  see  your  honour  immadiately." 

Christie,  haring  ascertained  the  identity  of  the  messenger,  threw  on 
his  coat  with  a  foreboding  heart,  and  hastened  out  to  revisit  his  old 
home. 

''  He  tuk  ill  yesterday  evening,  sir,  but  he  was  battlin'  up  against  it 
the  whole  day.  May  heaven  protect  him  from  anything  bad  ;  it's  he'd 
be  the  loss  to  the  poor.  I  put  him  to  bed  nigh  sunset  myself,  and  ever 
since,  he  tuk  to  talkin'  of  you,  sir,  quare-like,  as  if  he  was  dhramin'.  I 
never  seen  the  like." 

"  Was  he  at  any  of  the  houses  where  the  fever  was  lately  ?" 
*'  Indeed,  an'  sure  he  was,  sir  ;  an'  I  think  that's  just  it." 
"  You  must  be  in  Roscommon  by  break  of  day,  Mick,  and  bring  out 
the  doctor.     Yon  can  put  the  mare  to  my  car,  and  you  will  ring  tlie 
night-bell  till  it  is  answered.     Before  you  go  you  most  send  over  your 
mother,  as  we  may  want  assistance  if  he  grows  worse." 

When  they  reached  the  house,  Christie  ran  noiselessly  up  stairs  and 
entered  the  little  room,  expecting  to  find  his  uncle  in  bed.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  him  seated  over  the  darkening  embers  of  the  turf  fire, 
with  his  heavy-caped  cloak  around  him.  He  scarcely  seemed  conscious 
that  any  oue  was  in  the  room. 

Christie  approached  soflly,  and  spoke  cheering  words ;  he  got  turf 
and  brightened  up  the  fire.  Then  he  stole  a  look  at  his  uncle's  face,  as 
the  firehght  leaped  fitfully  up.  He  was  shocked  at  the  change  that  was 
there :  the  cheek  had  an  unnatural  flush,  the  lip  was  parched,  the  eye 
was  heavy  and  staring. 

**  Is  that  Christie  ?"  he  said  feebly;  "  I've  been  wanting  you  all  day— 
I'm  weak  and  anxious,  boy — I'm  lonely  without  you.  Sit  by  me,  sit  by 
me ;  get  your  globe,  lad,  and  sit  by  me." 

Christie's  heart  filled,  for  he  knew  the  old  man's  thoughts  had  drifted 
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back  OTer  many  desolate  years.    Taking  his  hand^  be  drew  bis  chair 
closer. 

**  I  can't  think  of  it,  Christie.  Stay ! — its  an  old  Latin  rhyine''aboat 
the  stars;  shall  I  teach  it  to  you?  What  is  it,  let  me  see  ?  There's 
been  unkindness  between  us,  Christie.  Its  all  over  now^  don't  leave  me 
to  die  alone.'' 

*'  Unde,  you  must  go  to  bed ;  youll  get  better  there,  and  Fll  sit  beside 
you  to-night." 

The  priest  turned  slowly  round,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone  which 
trembled — 

"  I  remember  it  all  now,  Christie,  and  the  tears  have  often  stood  on 
my  cheek  when  I  thought  of  it.  I've  had  a  longing  to  see  you  to-day, 
my  own  dear  boy,  and  maybe  its  a  token  that  we're  goin'  to  part  in  this 
world." 

Christie  put  an  arm  round  the  old  man's  neck,  and  pressed  his  hand 
in  his  own ;  he  spoke  to  him  with  tenderness  and  comfort,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  he  down.  Then  the  mind  began  to  wander  again  to  the 
old  Latin  rhyme  about  the  stars.  He  fancied  there  was  a  child  seated 
at^the  window, 'and  that  the  stars  were  twinkling  on  the  walls.  Once  he 
seemed  to  be  praying,  and  soon  after  that  he  sunk  into  a  troubled 
sleep. 

Christie  watched  by  him  all  night  in  the  yellow  twilight  of  the  sick 
room,  listening  to  his  mutterings,  and  watching  tbe  dawn  steal  on,  till 
the  infant  Hght  entered  the  room  and  ghmmered  on  the  bed  and  its 
tenant,  so  that  it  seemed  but  a  fading  picture  of  Sickness  unto  death. 

At  last  the  Sun  rose,  flushed  and  eager  as  if  he  too  had  been  keeping 
haggard  watch  through  the  night. 

X  The  doctor  came  and  did  whatever  skill  could  suggest ;  but  already 
fatal  symptoms  had  appeared ;  and,  in  answer  to  Christie's  anxious 
questionings,  he  whispered  those  words,  so  sadly  familiar  to  poor  morta- 
ilty_«Nohope." 

It  was  about  noon  ;  the  sick  man  was  in  a  state  of  troubled  stupor, 
and  Christie  watched  by  him  still.  He  was  absorbed  so  deeply  in 
anxiety  and  grief  that  he  did  not  note  the  steps  of  two  persons  on  the 
stairs,  and  only  looked  when  he  heard  their  voices  in  the  room.  Two 
gentlemen  had  entered  unannounced — Mr.  Brandon  and  Mr.  Pierce 
Henderson.    The  former  apologised  as  be  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Mr.  Roach,  I  think  ?  We  found  the  ^oor  on  latch  and  no  one  to 
answer  it.     I  heard  at  your  lodge  that  you  were  here  and ** 

Christie  made  a  rapid  signal  of  silence,  and  whispered  hastily — 

"  Poor  Father  Roach  is  dying — typhus !  You  ought  not  to  be  here» 
sir." 

Mr.  Henderson  looked  shocked  at  the  intelligence;  then  going  lightly 
up  to  his  companion,  who  stood  near  the  door,  he  said  with  some 
abruptness — 

"  Brandon,  are  you  afraid  of  fever  ? — there's  infection  in  the  room, 
and  you  stand  in  the  draught.     We'd  better  go." 

Mr.  Brandon  started  and  changed  colour;  he  grew  deadly  pale,  and 
left  the  room  hastily.  Then  Mr.  Henderson  went  over  to  Christie 
again,  and  whispered  in  a  feeling  voice — 

*'  This  is  a  sad  meeting,  Roach.     I  sympatl^is^  with  you  very  deeply. 
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and  I  respect  your  noble  fidelity.''  With  these  kind  words  he  followed 
his  companion,  and  Christie  listened  to  the  horses'  hoofs  as  they  hurried 
away. 

In  the  vigour  of  the  day,  when  the  glad  sunshine  was  without,  the 
old  priest  died. 

The  stupor  had  lefl  him,  life  had  flickered  up  for  a  moment ;  with  an 
anxious  look  he  stretched  out  his  pale  hand,  as  if  groping  in  the  dark** 
ness,  and  whispered  falteringly — 

"  Pr^Bhe  Jesu  lucent  r 

And  the  light  he  sought  for  came,  but  it  was  no  earthly  light  that 
tranquillised  his  features !  A  heavy  sigh — another — and  the  pain,  the 
fear,  the  fever  were  all  over. 

Christie  rose  and  looked  at  the  old  man  ;  those  pale,  unsightly  relics 
might  have  revolted  others,  they  were  inexpressibly  dear  to  him.  Choking 
with  emotion,  he  closed  the  poor  eyes,  and  then  hastened  out  into  the 
sunlit  air. 

A  bright  calm  smile  was  over  the  land ;  there  were  distant  murmurs 
of  men,  and  tinklings  of  sheep,  and  the  invisible  rapture  of  the  larks— 
a  gentle  din  of  life  and  gladness  everywhere.  Christie  hurried  on,  leaving 
grim  Death  behind  him.  The  fragrance  of  the  yellow  furze,  the  perfume 
of  the  meadow-sweet,  was  in  his  path  ;  woodquests  were  fleeing  across 
the  blue  heavens;  the  river  slid  beaming  along,  sparkling  at  times,  as  if 
a  myriad  diamond  fireflys  were  alighting.  Everything  before  him  was 
exultant  with  life  and  beauty — not  a  crushed  butterfly  on  his  path  to 
bint  of  death  ;  but  it  was  behind  him,  like  a  latent  plague-spot  in  the 
scene. 

Let  him  pause  and  look  back.  This  joyonsness  of  nature  is  surely 
false  and  on  the  surface,  and  Truth  Ues  deeper  still.  In  all  this 
living  beauty  the  taint  of  death  is  hidden.  But  when  Christie  left  the 
fever-stricken  house,  an  Immortal  had  passed  out  before  him  i 
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Every  one  is  off  for  the  summer  to  Macao,  that  most  fashionable 
watering-place  of  China.  As  Brighton  is  to  the  worn-oat  citizen  of 
London,  so  is  Macao  to  the  far-off  merchants  of  Canton  and  Hong 
Kong,  who  have  left  for  a  while  the  wharf  and  the  counting-house,  to 
enjoy  with  their  families  the  cooling  breezes  which  sweep  in  from  the 
Southern  Pacific.  It  was  thus  I  soliloquised  in  my  quarters  in  Hong  Kong, 
at  a  very  early  hour  on  an  intensely  hot  morning  in  March,  wondering 
much  how  I  should  be  able,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  kill  the 
enemy,  ''  Time,''  which  hangs  so  heavily  on  tlie  hands  of  a  luckless  Euro- 
pean soldier  during  the  first  heats  of  a  tropical  summer.  I  was  momen- 
tarily expecting  to  be  roused  from  my  bed  for  the  early  parade,  which  was 
necessarily  formed  before  sunrise  ;  not  that  1  had  recklessly  omitted  to 
send  in  a  respectfully-written  application  for  furlough,  but  somehow  or 
another  the  Colonel  had  been  most  awfully  rusty,  and  as  the  present 
weather  was  hardly  calculated  to  sweeten  the  acidity  of  his  temper,  it 
was  not  only  with  delight  but  surprise  that  I  learnt  from  my  comrade, 
Wentworth,  who  just  then  burst  into  my  quarters,  that  the  asperity  of 
our  chief  had  relaxed,  and  that  our  military  fetters  were  loosened  for  the 
space  of  one  week. 

Charley  Wentworth,  who  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  having 
"shunted "  me  out  of  my  bed,  had  arranged  in  a  few  minutes  the  pre- 
hminaries  for  an  immediate  expedition.  As  neither  of  us  had  yet  paid 
our  respects  to  Canton,  we  were  first  to  visit  that  celebrated  city,  and  if 
time  allowed,  go  from  thence  to  Macao,  which  place  we  should  doubt- 
less find  getting  into  the  full  swing  of  its  summer  festivities.  As  one 
of  her  Majesty's  steamships  was  going  down  to  Canton  in  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  we  were  sure  of  a  passage  if  only  in  time,  we  lost 
not  a  moment  iu  arraying  ourselves  in  all  the  splendour  of  a  Chinese 
summer  costume — panjamas,  blouse,  pith  hat,  &c.,  &c. — and  we  were 
soon  prepared  to  withstand  the  intense  heat  of  a  celestial  sky,  unflecked 
by  a  single  cloud.  My  servant  Caliban  and  myself  quickly  managed  to 
stow  away  in  a  couple  of  light  portmanteaus  necessaries  sufiicient  for  a 
week's  campaign  in  a  friendly  country,  taking  care,  however,  among 
other  "  friendly  "  implements,  to  stow  away  a  couple  of  first-rate  re- 
volvers, well  cleaned,  oiled,  and  ready  for  immediate  use;  for  without 
these  "  articles  of  war  "  nobody  dreams  of  going  anywhere  in  China. 

Wentworth  and  I  were  soon  seated  at  breakfast,  and  managed  to  get 
through  a  tolerable  amount  of  iced  champagne  and  chaff  in  a  limited 
period,  and  having  then  laughed  an  exulting  adieu  to  our  less  fortunate 
comrades,  who  were  arrayed  in  all  the  stern  paraphernaha  of  war,  we  lit 
our  mild  Havannahs,  and  leisurely  sauntered  down  to  the  quay,  fully 
concurring  at  the  time  with  the  epigrammatic  joke  of  our  assistant-sur- 
geon, that  the  two  most  delightful  recreations  in  China  are  •'  Whiflin 
and  Tiffin." 

We  found  her  Majesty's  ship  "Tartarus,"  from  the  sharp,  whizzing 
sound  of  the  steam,  the  coiling  away  of  cables  on  the  deck,  and  every 
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now  and  again  the  heavy  plash  of  her  paddles  in  tha  ^laasj  water, 
evidently  ahout  to  let  go»  so  we  lost  no  time  in  transfemug  ourselves 
and  luggage  to  the  snowy  deck  of  the  "infernal"  ship,  as  Wentworth, 
who  was  anything  hut  a  good  sailor,  insisted  on  calling  our  mytho- 
logical vessel. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  might  have  spared  the  caustic  remarks  ha 
generally  felt  inclined  to  indulge  in,  when  casting  his  lot  upon  the 
waters,  for  the  sea  now  looked  more  like  a  polished  mirror  than  the 
angry  giant  I  have  sometimes  seen  it ;  but  Wentworth,  besides  being 
generafly  sea-sick,  on  his  voyage  out  had  been  caught  in  a  cycloon  off 
the  Malabar  reef,  and  what  he  could  never  forget  he  could  never  forgive. 

We  were  soon  under  weigh,  and  as  the  day  was  excessively  bright  and 
clear,  had  a  good  view  of  the  coast,  which  is  extremely  fine :  green 
fields  of  rice,  laid  out  in  terrace  over  terrace,  and  stretching  away  for 
miles,  running  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  canals  ;  groves  of  waving  trees,  looking  down  on  richly  culti- 
vated valleys ;  neat  country  houses,  white  and  glistening  in  the  mominj; 
sun,  with  here  and  there  a  picturesque  little  village  rising  from  a  sea  of 
luxuriant  vegetation  :  such  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  scenery  we 
enjoyed,  until  we  passed  by  the  now  dismantled  Bogue  Forts,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Canton,  when  the  heat  upon  deck,  even  under 
the  awning,  became  so  oppressive,  that  at  last  a  general  movement  was 
made  for  the  gun-room,  which  a  couple  of  coolies  with  immense  fans 
contrived,  through  untiring  exertions,  to  keep  at  a  somewhat  reasonable 
temperature.  Sangaree,  and  various  other  complicated  drinks,  were  in 
immediate  requisition,  and  in  sipping  these  cooling  beverages,  retailing 
the  stock-in-trade  of  news  going  the  round  of  Uoug  Kong  society,  we 
managed  to  overcome  the  monotony  of  the  remainder  of  our  smooth 
run,  and  at  last,  after  the  use  of  many  nautical  expressions,  which 
would  not  bear  repetition,  we  found  ourselves  laid  alongside  the  prin- 
cipal quay  of  Canton,  and  effected  a  disembarkation  in  perfect  safety. 

Canton !  you  may  be  a  very  princely  city,  with  your  noble  river,  your 
junks,  and  your  flower-boats,  picturesquely  floating  up  with  one  tide 
and  down  with  another ;  with  your  temples,  your  gardens,  and  fish- 
ponds, but  your  crowded  and  narrow  thoroughfiEures,  along  which  one  is 
unceremoniously  hustled,  smothered  in  dust,  and  parched,  next  door  to 
suffocation,  with  heat,  go  a  great  way  to  soften  down  the  beauties  both 
of  your  city  and  your  river.  What  a  motley  set  you  encounter  in  the 
streets — fruit-men,  with  trays  slung  on  horizontal  poles ;  vendors  of 
puppies  and  chickens ;  mandarins  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  button, 
with  a  more  or  less  number  of  peacocks'  feathers,  denoting  the  rank 
which  they  hold  in  the  empire,  taking  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  street 
as  they  are  borne  by  in  their  sumptuous  palanquins,  attended  by  a  train 
of  gaily  attired  coolies,  some  with  music,  some  with  huge  umbrellas, 
while  others  are  busily  engaged  in  fanning  their  guinea-coloured  faces. 
For  the  stranger,  the  epithet  of  Fang-ki,  which  means  something  more 
than  foreigner,  is  the  only  exclamation  his  august  presence  elicits  from 
the  thick  lips  of  the  orthodox  Chinaman,  who  is  engrossed  by  feathers 
and  buttons,  and  who  looks  down  upon  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  West 
with  the  most  supreme  indifference. 

Caliban,  who  had  accompanied  us,  and  whose  even  temper  nothing 
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had  ever  been  known  to  ruffle  before,  lost  all  self-control  whilst  we  ^ 
trying  to  make  head  along  the  thronged  streets,  letting  loose,  every  now 
and  then,  some  very  heavy  expletives  in  unmistakeable  English,  whichj 
accompanied  as  they  were  by  heavier  kicks  with  a  pair  of  stout  amma* 
nition  boots,  were  anythirijg  but  agreeable  to  the  shins  of  the  offending 
Chinamen.  It  was  lucky  for  both  ourselves  and  our  baggage,  over  whose 
removal  Caliban  was  thus  anxiously  presiding,  and  perhaps  also  for  that 
worthy  himself,  that  the  Chinese,  however  much  they  may  abuse  and 
wrangle,  are  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  come  to  blows,  or  to  resent  any 
injury  they  may  receive,  except  with  that  weapon  which  is  generelljr 
ascribed  to  the  sofler  sex  as  belonging  only  to  them.  A  Chinaman  majr 
dog  about  a  person  who  has  offended  him  for  hours  together,  but  he 
rarely  ventures  on  an  assault,  unless  he  chances  to  find  his  victim  in 
some  lamentably  defenceless  position,  which  precludes,  in  his  mind,  the 
idea  of  anything  like  a  fair  "set-too." 

After  a  great  deal  of  exertion  and  trouble,  we  at  length  reached  the 
Chinese  hotel  at  which  we  had  determined  to  put  up ;  and  after  a 
tolerable  plain  dinner  of  chicken  and  rice,  and  a  stroll  through  one  of 
the  principal  gardens  of  the  place,  we  tumbled  in  for  the  night. 

Arising  very  early  the  following  morning,  and  wishing  to  see  the 
sights  of  the  place,  we  hired  a  small  but  active  and  intelligent  lad,  who 
had  a  smattering  of  English,  for  an  interpreter,  and  made  him  compre- 
hend that  we  were  desirous  of  visiting  the  different  objects  of  interest 
in  Canton.  From  this  sagacious  youth  we  learned,  much  to  our  asto- 
nishment  that  a  part  of  Tai-ping's  rebel  army  had  formed  an  encamp- 
ment about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and  that  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so 
the  Imperial  troops,  who  were  the  best  and  bravest  soldiers  in  the 
world,  would  turn  out  to  scatter  this  illegitimate  scum  to  the  fonr 
corners  of  the  earth.  With  the  enemy  so  near  at  hand,  the  aspect  of 
the  place  seemed  remarkably  quiet ;  and  looking  at  the  unconcerned 
faces  of  the  passers-by,  all  fear  of  a  state  of  siege  being  proclaimed — 
gates  of  the  city  closed — no  one  allowed  to  pass  without  the  walls,  and 
other  such  lively  proceedings — immediately  vanished  from  our  minds. 

Having  full  two  hours  to  spare  before  it  would  be  time  to  set  out  for 
the  battle-field,  we  proceeded,  with  our  juvenile  guide,  to  the  Tybarn 
of  Canton,  where  immense  numbers  of  victims  are  weekly  led  to  the 
shambles  and  slaughter  with  a  sanff-froid  which,  exercised  in  a 
better  cause,  would  be  perfectly  admirable.  It  seems  strange,  but 
Chinese  prisoners  during  their  confinement  are  treated  with  uniform 
kindness,  being  under  the  special  care  of  a  visiting  mandarin,  who  is 
again  overlooked  by  a  mandaiin  of  letters — that  is,  a  mandarin  of  the 
highest  order — who  is  accountable  for  their  well-being  to  the  Emperor 
himself;  but  once  their  sentence  is  pronounced,  they  are  butchered 
with  the  utmost  indifference.  To-day  there  were  about  sixty  prisoners, 
who  were  all,  for  various  offences,  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  death. 
Most  of  them  were  to  be  decapitated,  which  is  looked  upon  in  China  as 
the  most  degrading  method  of  execution,  whilst  the  rest  were  to  suffer 
the  most  cruel  of  tortures.  We  saw  them  march  quietly  out  of  the 
prison  in  which  they  had  been  confined  (some  of  them  only  the  night 
before),  and  defile,  without  the  least  semblance  of  fear,  hito  a  circular 
yard,  in  which  the  executions  are  always  conducted.    With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  a  light  wooden  cross,  and  the  three  executionerSy  who  were 
already  there  leaning  composedly  on  their  heavy-lookiDg  swords,  there 
was  nothing  to  denote  the  terrible  use  to  which  this  slaughter-house  was 
appropriated — ^no  headsman's  block,  no  gallows  with  its  dangling  rope* 

I  must  confess  that  as  I  looked  upon  this  scene,  and  saw  the  me- 
chanical manner  in  which  the  few  simple  arrangements  were  made,  a 
cold  shudder  went  straight  to  my  heart ;  not  that  I  have  been  unaccus- 
tomed to  look  death  pretty  closely  in  the  face,  but  there  was  an  absence 
of  excitement  about  this  spectacle  which  seemed  to  render  it  doubly 
hideous.  To  judge  of  Wentworth  by  his  face,  he,  too,  seemed  to  feel  it 
as  deeply  as  1  did.  There  the  poor  wretches  of  criminals  stood,  seem- 
ingly  careless  of  the  doom  which  awaited  them ;  patient  they  looked,  as 
a  parcel  of  unconscious  sheep  cooped  in  a  pen — more  than  fifty  men^ 
and  yet  only  two  or  three  guards  were  present  to  usher  them  from  life 
to  eternity.  Fifty  against  three,  yet  no  attempt  to  avert  the  terrors 
of  the  dread  king — no  execrations  muttered  in  rage — no  mutinous 
lifUng  of  the  arm  to  strike !  Stolid  as  the  Russian  soldier  when  his 
column  is  swept  by  the  enemy's  grape — their  large  eyes  fixed  upon 
vacancy,  as  though  they  were  trying  to  peer  through  the  vista  of  death 
— they  stood  helpless,  inanimate.  The  executioner  now  takes  his  place, 
and  playfully  beckons  to  the  foremost  of  this  miserable  herd,  who  steps 
to  the  front  with  a  degree  of  careless  alacrity  which  made  it  appear  as 
though  the  last  scene  he  was  now  enacting  bad  been  thoroughly 
rehearsed.  He  slowly  bends  his  neck;  the  executioner  lifls  up  his 
sword  with  a  jaunty  laugh,  and  measures  his  stroke.  He  then  b^ns, 
jokingly,  to  taunt  this  victim ;  to  place  his  head  a  little  more  this  way 
or  that ;  and  having  thus  amused  himself  for  a  few  seconds — but  to  us 
the  time  seemed  immeasurably  longer — the  executioner  brought  up  his 
sword  to  its  full  height.  It  came  down  with  a  sharp  "  thwick ;"  a  jet 
of  dark  red  blood  spouted  into  the  air,  as  the  head  and  trunk,  still 
exhibiting  unequivocal  signs  of  vitality,  rolled  into  the  centre  of  this 
dreadful  arena. 

Wentworth  and  myself  stood  spell-bound  with  horror  as,  one  by 
one,  these  doomed  wretches  placidly  bent  their  necks  to  the  sweep  of 
that  fatal  sword,  now  reeking  with  blood  to  the  hilt.  Marat,  in  the 
whirlwind  of  the  French  Revolution,  ensanguined  with  the  blood 
which  streamed  from  his  murderous  guillotines,  hardly  presented  to  my 
imagination  such  a  terrible  picture  as  this.  There — there  was  the 
excitement  of  passion  and  hatred  worked  up  into  a  fearful  storm — ^you 
beheld  the  fury  of  the  tempest  as  it  came  rolling  along,  and,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  anticipated  the  ravages  it  was  about  to  make ;  but 
here  was  a  tragedy  enacted  without  an  effort ;  there  was  no  pity,  no 
anger,  no  appeal  to  divert  the  attention  of  those  who  looked  on,  no 
scornful  heroism  illuminated  by  a  brilliant  speech,  such  as  Danton  or 
Verginaud  addressed  to  the  National  Assembly  or  the  rabble  of  Paris, 
nor  was  there  abject  cowardice,  which  might  have  given  rise  to  some 
feeling  of  contempt ;  all  was  passive  obedience — the  neck  was  bent, 
the  sword  fell,  and,  with  about  as  much  concern  as  Tarquinius  Superbus 
cut  off  the  tops  of  the  poppies  in  his  garden,  the  heads  of  these  unfor- 
tunate Chinamen  were  severed  from  their  bodies ;  and  the  Emperor, 
Hien  Foung,  whose  name  signifies  "  complete  abundance,"  reckoned  a 
few  subjects  the  less  in  his  wide-spread  dominions. 
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Wentvorth  and  I  staggered,  rather  than  inralked,  out  of  the  place  as 
toon  as  we  had  recovered  our  senses  sufficiently  to  make  any  exertion, 
firmly  but  respectfully  declining  the  solicitation  of  our  guide  to  reaxain 
and  see  the  ringleaders  of  the  party  suffer  the  agonizing  tortures  of 
the  cross,  to  which,  he  informed  us,  they  would  be  fastened,  and  then 
flayed  aUve.  It  required  a  good  deal  of  time  and  fresh  air  to  remore 
even  partially  the  oppressive  feeling  which  now  weighed  upon  our 
spirits ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  escitement 
of  visiting  the  battle-field,  to  which  we  now  began  to  look  forward,  that 
the  rest  of  our  furlough  would  have  been  spent  in  the  most  gloomj 
meditations. 

It  was  now,  however,  high  time  to  leave  the  city  of  Canton  behind 
us,  if  we  wanted  to  view  the  expected  engagement  between  the  Rebel 
troops  and  those  of  his  Celestial  Majesty ;  so«  filUng  our  flasks  at  our 
hotel  with  generous  wine,  and  encumbering  poor  Cahban  with  materials 
for  a  light  repast,  we  commenced  our  march  in  quick  time,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  occupy  a  front  seat  in  the  theatre  of  war,  and  enjoy,  in 
the  fullest  manner  possible,  the  novel  spectacle  of  a(i  hostile  encounter 
between  two  Chinese  armies. 

We  started  under  the  happy  auspices  of  a  fine  day.  The  air  was 
clear  and  fresh,  for  a  light  breeze  came  sweeping  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, rendering  bearable  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  blazed  away  in  an 
unclouded  firmament.  The  road  which  we  traversed,  however,  was 
shockingly  bad,  being  nothing  more,  indeed,  than  an  ill-paved  path, 
along  which  a  quantity  of  loose  flags  were  scattered,  resembling  rather, 
in  their  irregularity,  stepping-stones  thrown  across  a  stream,  than  a 
public  high-road.  However,  as  we  got  farther  and  farther  away  from 
the  city,  we  were  more  than  repaid  for  our  exertions  by  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery  with  which  we  were  surrounded.  There  lay  the  river 
coiling  away  through  an  emerald  valley,  the  deep  blue  of  its  moving 
tide  relieved  by  the  stately  junks  which  were  gliding  on  its  surface ; 
behind  us,  and  more  to  the  right,  was  the  city  of  Canton,  with  its  light 
grotesque  appearance,  protected  on  the  east  by  a  part  of  that  chain  of 
hills  from  which  we  were  now  looking  down  admiring  the  sublimity  of 
the  panorama  stretched  out  before  us,  and  mentally  bewaihng  that  fate 
which  bestowed  such  a  gorgeous  land  on  so  craven  a  race  as  the 
Chinese.  As  we  proceeded  we  sprung  several  coveys  of  quail  and  phea« 
sant,  such  as  we  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  down  in  considerable 
quantities  whilst  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hong  Kong. 

At  last,  pretty  well  heated  and  tired  after  a  rough  walk  of  about 
three  miles,  we  arrived  at  a  very  likely-looking  place  for  a  passage 
of  arms,  and  having  called  a  halt,  we  sat  down  upon  the  broiUng 
rocks,  produced  our  flasks,  and  Ughtened  Caliban  of  the  provisions, 
which  we  proceeded  to  discuss  whilst  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
celestial  army.  Wentworth,  seated  upon  a  sharp-pointed  rock,  was 
just,  as  he  funnily  expressed  it,  about  to  "  whet  his  beak,"  while  I  was 
engaged  in  attending  to  the  other  department  of  the  collation,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  we  beheld,  much  to  our  amazement,  about  half-a-dozen 
Chinese  cavaliers,  mounted  on  strong  active-looking  ponies,  come  dashing 
round  the  angle  of  a  gorge  at  the  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards 
from  where  we  were  seated.  They  evidently  did  not  perceive  us  as 
they  came  swinging  across  the  rocky  ground  at  a  hand  g^lop,  occupied 
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in  a  most  eArnest  conversation.  Wentworth  and  I,  although  we  neither 
of  us  had  any  intention  at  the  time  of  siding  with  either  Rebel  or 
Boyalisty  nevertheless  fervently  hoped  that  the  rapidly  approaching  ca- 
Talcade  might  be  composed  of  Imperialists,  who  would  certainly  be  the 
leaai  likely  to  molest  us.  We  both,  therefore,  hastily  sprang  to  our 
leet,  and  levelled  our  pocket  telescopes  at  the  same  moment  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  the  '*  names  and  colours  of  the  riders.*'  If  Charley 
and  I  had  been  surprised  when  we  beheld  the  party  rise,  as  it  were,  out 
of  the  depths  of  the  mountain,  the  Rebels  (for  such  they  turned  out  to 
be)  were  much  more  disconcerted  at  our  unexpected  appearance,  and 
the  sight  of  what  no  doubt  appeared  to  them  a  couple  of  blunderbusses 
pointed  straight  into  the  centre  of  the  party.  For  they  no  sooner  saw 
us  than  their  ponies  were  reined  back  upon  their  haunches,  wheeled 
round  in  the  most  laughable  hurry,  and  in  another  minute  nothing  de- 
noted the  existence  of  this  terrified  band  save  the  distant  clatter  of  hoofs, 
as  the  steeds,  urged  by  their  frightened  riders,  plunged  madly  down  the 
broken  side  of  a  rocky  ravine. 

The  first  thing  we  did  after  this  unexpected  little  adventure,  which 
certainly  exhibited  in  no  very  favourable  light  the  character  of  the  Rebel 
leaders  (for  leaders  they  must  have  been  to  be  mounted),  was  to  burst 
into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  even  Cahban,  usually  the  most  circumspect  of 
servants,  could  not  restrain  himself  from  uttering  a  few  pleasantries  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  forces. 

Having  finished  our  repast,  which  did  not  take  us  many  minutes,  we 
again  strolled  on,  but  had  not  gone  an  hundred  yards  when,  to  our  in- 
tense delight,  we  saw  the  heads  of  the  enemy's  columns  (as  we  now 
termed  the  Rebels)  appearing  over  the  crest  of  some  rising  ground  about 
two  miles  distant.  Through  our  telescopes,  which  were  again  called 
into  requisition,  we  could  form  but  a  very  inaccurate  idea  of  the 
manoeuvres  in  which  they  were  engaged.  After  a  little  while,  however, 
they  deployed  into  line,  and  occupied  a  position  which  they  had  pre- 
viously fortified,  their  right  resting  on  a  deserted-looking  village,  and 
their  left  protected  in  some  measure  by  a  light  chain  of  hills  which, 
gently  sloping  into  the  plain  below,  ran  along  from  their  lines,  and  con- 
nected themselves  about  a  mile  to  our  right  with  the  higher  range  upon 
which  we  were  standing.  From  the  movements  now  visible  in  the 
rebel  camp  it  was  evident  that  they  were  using  every  exertion  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  and  give  the  enemy,  whenever  he  should  approach,  a 
warm  reception.  We  could  plainly  perceive  their  artillery  busily  em- 
ployed in  getting  their  guns  icto  position  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  and 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  intrenched  position 
of  the  rest  of  the  troops,  who  were  protected  from  any  sudden  assault, 
except  on  their  flanks,  by  a  deep  ditch  which  ran  along  the  whole 
length  of  their  line. 

The  Imperial  army,  which  had  set  out  from  Canton  soon  after  we  had 
started,  now  began  to  make  its  appearance,  marching  along  the  same 
impracticable  road  as  that  we  had  so  recently  trodden.  As  it  came 
rolling  over  the  the  hill,  it  certainly  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  circus  scene 
at  Astley's,  so-  great  was  the  display  of  colour  and  tinsel.  The  first 
regiment,  which  was  now  marching  past  us  in  double  file,  wore  that 
peculiar  Chinese  hat  with  which  everyone  is  conversant,  a  long  loose- 
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fitting  coat  of  light  blue  cotton,  panjamas  reaching  down  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  and  awkward-looking  slippers  turning  up  over  the  toe.  As  for 
their  appointments,  they  were  poor  enough,  only  every  tenth  man  being 
armed  with  a  firelock,  and  that  of  such  a  clumsy  description,  that  an 
English  soldier  in  the  days  of  Marlborough  would  have  certainly  looked 
upon  it  more  in  the  shape  of  a  relic  than  as  a  weapon  fit  for  service. 
The  remainder  of  this  corps-d'^lite  were  armed  with  spears  which  would 
have  better  suited  the  days  of  Parmenio  and  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx,  than 
the  later  systems  of  Vauban  and  Jomini.    The  rest  of  the  troops  wbich 

Sassed  us  were  of  much  the  same  sort  as  those  I  have  attempted  to 
escribe,  with  the  exception  that  they  were  dressed  in  difierent  coloured 
coats,  some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  pink.  There  was  one  regi- 
ment whose  coats  were  very  peculiar,  being  white,  plain  at  the  front, 
but  having  on  the  back  a  large  black  ring  with  a  bull's-eye  in  the 
middle,  causing  the  men  when  they  were  marching  from  us  to  have  the 
appearance  of  so  many  perambulating  targets.  The  only  use  which 
Wentworth  and  I  could  see  in  so  clothing  this  regiment  was  to  prevent 
it  from  running  away,  for  if  the  men  turned  tail  they  would  have  pre- 
sented a  most  deadly  mark  to  the  enemy.  If  this  was  the  object  in 
selecting  so  grotesque  an  uniform,  it  was  certainly  a  novel  expedient — 
a  new  phase  in  the  art  of  miUtary  equipment. 

1  After  the  infantry  came  the  artillery,  which  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  consisting  as  it  did  of  half-a-dozen  light  field-pieces  slung  in 
ropes,  and  carried  by  coolies,  attached  to  the  separate  guns ;  the  carriages 
were  detached  and  were  dragged  along  by  the  artillery-men.  How  they 
managed  to  get  them  over  the  Canton  road  seemed  a  perfect  mystery  ; 
the  Chinese,  however,  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  lifting  or  pulUng  tremen- 
dous weights,  not  by  sheer  strength,  but  by  method.  The  music  which 
accompanied  this  host  was  anything  but  calculated  to  soften  down  the 
asperities  of  the  battle-field^  being  a  sad  jumble  of  deep-toned  gongs  and 
high-treble  clarionets. 

As  the  troops  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill  they  defiled  to  the 
right,  and  having  marched  in  that  direction  for  about  half-a-mile,  they 
countermarched  to  the  left ;  and  when  the  rear  divisions  and  the  artillery 
were  disengaged  from  the  road,  a  halt  was  made,  and  coming  to  their  front 
the  Imperialists  found  themselves  exactly  opposite,  and  two  miles  distant 
from  the  enemy.  And  here  it  struck  me  as  very  remarkable  that  there 
were  no  cavalry  on  either  side ;  indeed  with  the  exception  of  a  few  man- 
darin officers  there  was  not  a  mounted  man  in  the  field.  The  Imperialist 
General  took  up  his  position  on  an  eminence  more  than  half-a-mile  to 
the  rear  of  his  troops,  from  which  elevation,  without  the  slightest  cause 
for  alarm,  he  might  issue  his  orders  with  coolness  arid  decision. 

We  were  now  full  of  expectation,  and  were  not  long  kept  wait- 
ing, for  an  order  was  soon  given  to  advance;  so  placing  ourselves 
near  the  artillery  which,  hke  that  of  the  enemy,  occupied  the  centre,  we 
commenced  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  protected  by  a  body  of  skir- 
mishers, the  most  curious  certainly  I  ever  have  seen.  Instead  of  being 
armed  with  Minie  or  Enfield,  they  crawled  along  carrying  a  few  miserable 
rockets,  which  they  every  now  and  then  knelt  down  to  fire,  and  instead 
of  discharging  them  at  the  enemy,  they  sent  them  nearly  straight  up  into 
the  air,  where  they  burst  and  fell  harmless  as  though  they  were  only 
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mteudecl  for  a  pyrotechnical  display.  The  Bebels»  meanwhile,  seemed  to 
lake  Terj  little  notice,  if  any,  of  our  approach,  although  the  distance 
between  us  was  now  being  rapidly  lessened.  Wentworth  and  I  both 
looked  at  the  locks  of  our  revolvers,  and  tightened  belts ;  and  though  we 
were  acting  contrary  to  orders,  and  also  contrary  to  our  previous  mten- 
tion,  in  joining  the  ranks  of  a  forei^  army  and  fighting  under  its  flag^ 
we  both  felt  that  having  gone  so  far  m  the  matter,  it  would  appear  nothing 
bat  sheer  cowardice  if,  at  this  particular  moment,  we  were  to  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  reach  of  harm,  and  rest  contented  with  being  mere 
spectators  of  the  deadly  conflict  about  to  ensue. 

All  prospects  of  an  immediate  action  were  however  soon  blighted,  for 
a  halt  was  ordered  when  we  were  as  yet  more  than  half-a-mile  from  the 
enem  J ;  and  from  the  preparations  which  were  commenced,  such  as 
nnslinging  the  field-pieces,  mounting  them  on  their  carriages,  and  getting 
them  into  position,  it  was  very  evident  that  the  Imperiahsts  intended  to 
go  thus  far  and  no  farther ;  and  as  on  the  other  hand,  the  Rebels  seemed 
equally  determined  not  to  quit  the  favourable  ground  which  they  occupied, 
it  certainly  appeared,  as  Wentworth  facetiously  remarked,  that  the  lines 
of  the  two  armies  being  parallel,  according  to  a  proposition  of  Euclid, 
could  never  be  expected  to  meet.  Our  surprise  at  this  unlooked- 
for  termination  of  what  we  thought  was  about  to  be  a  dashing  attempt 
upon  an  intrenched  position,  was  only  equalled  by  our  indignation,  when 
we  saw  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  mandarin  officers  of  the  Imperial  army 
advance  some  hundred  paces  to  the  front  of  the  line,  and  commence  in  a 
most  vociferous  manner  to  abuse  the  Rebel  army  in  language  such  as  is  only 
in  general  supposed  to  grace  the  precincts  of  Billingsgate — the  banner- 
bearers  of  the  different  regiments  making  the  most  hideous  grimaces, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  shouting  torrents  of  invective  at  the  enemy. 
After  witnessing  this  oratorical  display,  I  could  well  imagine  that  the 
vaunting  words  which  Homer  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  Grecian  and 
Trojan  heroes  were  only  won  from  the  ridiculous  by  the  elegance  of  the 
poet's  language. 

The  return  of  this  valiant  Chinese  hero  was  a  sienal  lor  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle  (which  up  to  this  period  had  only  been  carried 
on  by  the  skirmishers),  and  also  for  a  burst  of  triumph  in  honour,  I 
suppose,  of  the  villainous  slang  with  which  he  had  indulged  the  enemy. 
The  common  soldiers  now  began  cheering,  shouting,  and  waving  their 
spears,  while  those  who  were  armed  with  muskets  let  fly  an  irregular 
volley  which,  owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  their  weapons,  mflicted  much 
more  damage  on  themselves  than  the  enemy,  for  fully  nalf-a-dozen  of  these 
intrepid  warriors  were  severely  injured  by  the  discharge.  The  Rebels 
returned  our  fire  with  very  little  success,  few  casualties  occurring ;  but 
whenever  a  Chinaman  was  hit,  unless  he  was  killed  outright,  there  was 
no  mistake  about  the  matter,  for  he  immediately  set  up  a  most  dismal 
yeU.  I  saw  one  man,  who  was  wounded  in  the  finger,  making  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  rear,  and  roaring  most  lustily  until  a  mandarin  ordered 
him  to  be  placed  in  a  palanquin  and  taken  down  to  Canton. 

The  enemy's  artillery  which,  taking  advanti^e  of  a  slight  inequality  in 
the  ground,  had,  as  I  said  before,  been  pushed  on  over  au  hundred  yards 
in  advance,  now  opened  its  fire,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  tendency 
to  unstring  the  nerves  of  the  Imperialists,  with  very  little  apparent 
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effect.  For  the  next  hour  or  so  there  was  no  change  in  the  dispoaitioii  of 
the  troops,  who  kept  up  a  most  desultory  fire.  At  last  our  artillery, 
having  been  got  into  position,  was  ready  to  reply  to  that  of  the  Rebels, 
whose  balls  were  now  being  pitched  most  unpleasantly  close ;  one  of  them 
as  nearly  as  possible  took  off  my  head,  burying  itself  in  the  ground  only 
a  few  yards  from  where  I  was  standing.  As  Wentworth  and  I  had  been 
drilled  into  some  knowledge  of  gunnery  during  the  time  we  were  stationed 
at  Hong  Kong,  we  were  specially  anxious  to  witness  the  manner  in  which 
the  Chinese  artillerymen  worked  their  pieces ;  ao  having  made  up  owr 
minds  with  regard  to  the  enemy,  we  laid  ourselves  out  for  intent  obser- 
yation.  The  practice  of  the  artillery  was,  I  must  say,  much  on  a  par 
with  the  evolutions  of  the  infantry.  The  guns  and  the  carriages  were 
both  of  Chinese  manufacture,  and  I  should  say,  from  the  look  of  them, 
that  their  Unes  must  have  been  laid  down  by  Confucius  ;  tbey  were  un- 
wieldy, badly  bored,  and  excessively  heavy  for  the  weight  of  the  shot 
they  carried.  Most  of  my  readers  are  I  am  sure  aware,  from  seeing  our  ar« 
tillery  work  their  guns  at  home,  of  the  exact  precision  and  order  percepti- 
ble in  every  movement.  Here  there  was  no  order,  no  precision.  After  a 
long  time  spent  in  hurry  and  confusion  the  guns  were  inaccurately  fired» 
never  going  near  the  enemy,  for  whose  edification  the  wandering  missiles 
were  doubtless  intended.  The  Rebel  fire  was  certainly  more  vigorous 
and  correct  than  ours  ;  nor  was  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  the 
balls  served  out  for  our  cannon  were  not  half  larse  enough  for  the  bore ; 
the  windage  occasioned  by  this  circumstance  might  therefore  account  for 
want  of  accuracy. 

The  Imperial  artillery  now  tried  the  effect  of  their  rockets,  but  they 
turned  out  a  most  miserable  failure — ^in  fact,  a  second  edition  of  the 
skirmishing  affair  which  I  have  already  noticed.  It  reminded  me  of 
Vauxhall,  and  I  sighed  over  sweet  recollections  of  iced  champagne,  and 
sandwiches  at  five  shillings  a  plate. 

I  was  thus  engaged  in  Dreamland,  watching  the  rockets  bursting  high 
up  in  the  air,  when  of  a  sudden  the  firing  on  both  sides,  and  as  if  by  a 
mutual  agreement,  ceased,  and  much  to  our  astonishment,  we  saw 
the  Rebels  and  the  Imperialists  break  up  into  small  detached  parties, 
gathering  fuel,  with  which  they  soon  kindled  some  fires ;  and  then 
the  soldiers,  who  always  carry  their  measure  of  rice,  which  forms 
part  of  their  daily  pay,  round  their  waists,  began  to  cook  their  "  chow- 
chow  "  quite  as  deliberately  as  though  they  were  in  their  barracks  at 
Canton.  They  divided  themselves  into  messes  of  about  ten  men  ;  each 
mess  was  provided  with  a  laree  iron  pot,  in  which  the  rice  was  boiled, 
and  when  it  was  sufficiently  oone,  it  was  equally  distributed,  every  man 
being  provided  with  a  tin,  which  he  handed  in  to  the  chief  of  the  party 
to  be  filled. 

When  <<chow-chow  "  (as  this  meal  is  called)  was  ended,  and  all  toice 
of  chop-sticks  and  rice  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  the  battle  again 
commenced  by  a  general  salute  on  both  sides,  and  the  same  languid 
firing,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  of  muskets,  whose  probable  range 
was  about  fifty  yards,  was  continued  as  before. 

Seeing  that  nothing  was  likely  to  ensue  from  this  state  of  affairs, 
I  determined  to  seek  out  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial 
forces,  who  was  posted,  as  I  stated  before,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
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belligereiits.  I  soon  effected  this  jtmction,  and  then  began,  through 
toy  interpreter,  and  by  means  of  all  the  Chinese  of  which  I  was  mas- 
ter, to  recommend  him,  by  a  march  of  columns  along  the  range  of  hills 
on  which  the  left  of  the  enemy  rested,  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  rebels, 
and  so  force  them  to  abandon  the  faTourable  ground  on  which  their 
army  was  then  drawn  up.  The  General,  who  was  most  sumptuously 
elad  in  satin  and  gold,  seemed  per^tly  to  comprehend  the  practica- 
bility of  the  manoeuTre,  and  in  a  few  minutes  an  order  was  conveyed  to 
the  three  regiments  on  the  right  of  our  line,  among  which  were  oar 
eld  friends  the  target-backs,  to  carry  out  the  plan  I  had  suggested  (with 
^e  exception  of  forming  in  column,  which  thej  did  not  understand), 
to  move  rapidly  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  having  gained  the  summit, 
make  a  dash  at  the  extremity  of  the  enemy's  position,  and  having 
broken  the  left  of  the  line,  hold  their  ground  until  the  rest  of  the 
troops  advanced  to  their  support.  This  was  the  advice  given  by  me  ( 
and  it  was  therefore  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  I  saw  the  right 
of  our  line  break  off  and  commence  their  ascent,  which  they  did  in 
tolerable  order.  But,ali»!  for  all  human  hopes  and  anticipations, 
they  bad  hardly  faced  the  enemy,  and  marched  two  hundred  yards 
towards  the  point  of  attack,  when  they  first  began  to  waver,  and 
directly  afterwards  broke  entirely  and  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
this  merely  because  the  Rebels  jumped  upon  the  parapet  of  their  in- 
trenchment  and  yelled  at  them.  Oh  I  how  I  wished  then  for  the 
grenadier  company  of  the  — th,  to  teach  these  wretched  imposters,  both 
Royalist  and  Rebel,  what  they  may  expect  from  British  daring  and 
British  bayonets,  should  we  ever  meet  them  on  the  field  of  battle. 

It  was  now  growing  late,  and  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  re-attempt  the  manoeuvre  which  had  just  so 
signally  failed,  the  amusements  of  the  day  may  be  said  to  have  come 
to  an  abrupt  and  unsatisfactory  termination.  The  order  was  now  given 
to  the  troops  to  withdraw  to  the  shelter  of  Canton ;  and  about  the 
same  time  we  saw  in  the  distance  the  Rebels  preparing  to  quit  the  field 
for  their  encampment,  a  f^  miles  to  their  rear,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  marched  off,  as  did  the  Imperialists,  under  the  rather  faUe 
impression  that  they  had  gained  a  great  and  glorious  victory. 

On  an  examination  of  our  returns,  it  appeared  that  our  loss  was 
thirteen  killed  and  about  three  times  that  number  wounded  —  the 
Rebels,  I  am  sure,  could  not  have  had  even  so  many  casualties — which, 
considering  that  there  were  about  ^ve  thousand  men  engaged  on  either 
side,  and  that  the  battle  lasted  for  five  hours,  was  as  few  as  could  be 
rationally  expected.  The  homeward  march  was  now  commenced,  and 
a  beautiful  evening  it  was  for  the  trudge  back,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  disappointments  of  the  day,  we  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Moreover,  we 
consoled  ourselves  in  some  manner  with  the  idea  that  we  should  have 
a  plentifiil  stock  of  the  ridiculous  for  relation  at  mess  when  we  returned 
to  Hong  Kong;  for  never  had  been  enacted,  in  warfare,  a  greater  farce 
than  this  Chinese  battle.  Our  minds  necessarily  recurred,  at  the  time, 
to  the  glorious  days  of  our  own  civil  wars — to  the  desperate  struggles 
between  Cavalier'  and  Roundhead  —  the  dashing  charge  of  Prince 
Rupert^s  cavalry,  and  Cromwell  taking  the  king's  infantry  in  flank,  and 
taming  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at  Naseby.    The  comparison  was  any- 
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thing  bat  fiiroarable  to  the  addien  of  the  Fkurerj  Empire,  whom  we 
were  now  gradoallj  leaTing  behind  as,  their  conical  hats  and  long 
coats  mdtii^  awaj  in  the  shades  of  erening,  which  was  now  coming 
rapidly  on. 

We  were  not  sony,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  find  oarseWes  safehr 
seated  at  a  table  in  the  hotel  of  mine  host,  at  Canton,  discussing  a  dish 
of  chicken  and  rice,  which  we  washed  down  with  copious  libadons 
to  the  "jolly  god,"  which  proved  very  acceptable  to  our  throats, 
parched  and  dried  as  they  had  been  by  the  sun  and  dust  After  dinner, 
of  course,  we  fought  our  battle  over  again,  and  **  thrice  we  slew  the 
slain ;"  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  know  when  our  engagement  would  have 
terminated  had  not  one  of  the  waiters  interrupted  Wentworth,  who,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  in  describing  the  Rebel  position,  was 
busily  cutting  an  intrenchment  in  the  mahogany  table  with  his  pen- 
knife. The  next  move,  however,  which  was  to  bed,  was  anything  but 
disagreeable,  aud,  curious  to  say,  we  both  slept  soundly,  notwith- 
standing the  excitement  through  which  we  had  passed  during  the  day. 

The  odIv  other  circumstance,  at  least  of  any  particular  interest,  which 
occurred  during  the  remainder  of  our  furlough,  was  a  rather  exdting 
affair  with  some  of  the  well-known  piratical  junks,  which  all  the  efforts  • 
of  the  Chinese  government  have  failed  to  put  down,  even  in  the  Canton 
waters.  Their  manner  of  action  is  pretty  well  known — they  he  hidden 
in  some  secluded  nook,  but,  like  tigers,  are  ever  ready  to  spring  out  at 
a  moment's  notice  from  their  coverts  upon  any  unsuspecting  and  de- 
fenceless enemy.  Should  anyone  happen  to  fall  into  their  clutches,  he 
may  make  himself  perfectly  easy  with  regard  to  all  his  worldly  concerns, 
for  he  may  be  tolerablv  certain  that  he  will  never  be  troubled  with  them 
again.  The  way  in  which  we  fell  foul  of  those  depredating  gentry  was 
rather  unfortunate.  We  started  early  in  the  morning  from  Canton,  on 
the  last  day  but  one  of  our  leave,  in  a  nice  Uttle  yacht  of  twenty  tons, 
with  a  spanking  breeze  which  carried  us  down  the  river  at  seven  knots 
an  hour,  and  as  it  was  about  five  when  we  started,  at  ten  we  were  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  began  to  think 
of  bringing-to,  as  it  would  take  us  a  long  time  to  work  back  to  Canton. 

However,  whilst  we  were  deliberating  on  the  matter,  the  wind  of  a 
sudden  died  away,  and  to  our  inexpressible  mortification  we  saw  both 
flag  and  sail  flapping  idly  against  the  mast.  In  vain  did  we  strain  oar 
eyes  to  windwaro,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  gather  some  consolation 
from  a  rising  cloud,  or  other  sign  of  a  returningbreeze,  to  fill  our  languid 
sheets ;  but  no,  there  we  lay  hour  after  hour, 

**  Nor  breath  nor  motion ; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.*' 

'  Unfortunataly,  also,  we  had  no  oars  in  the  boat,  or  we  might  have 
made  thi  two  Chinese  coolies,  who  formed  our  crew,  pull  us  on  shore, 
where  we  might  have  had  a  ramble  through  the  green  rice-fields  which 
stretch  down  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water.  We  were  just  arriving  at 
that  blank  state  of  desolation  which  results  in  gloomy  thoughts  and 
deep  silence,  when  Wentworth,  who  bad  just  risen  from  his  seat  mad 
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was  statidiiiff  on  the  ffunwale,  holding  the  mast  with  one  hand  and  en- 
jojins  the  Tuxurj  of  a  good  stretch,  sang  out  to  me  to  look  at  the 
mouth  of  a  creek  a  couple  of  miles  distant.  After  giving  my  eyes  a 
preliminary  polish,  I  looked  in  the  direction  he  intimated,  and  plainly 
perceived  three  of  those  horrid  Chinese  pirate  hoats  pulling  down  on 
our  quarter,  and,  as  there  appeared  to  be  about  thirty  or  forty  men  in  each 
boat,  the  odds  against  us  seemed  too  preposterous  to  hope  for  a  chance 
of  success,  even  if  the  pirates  turned  out  to  have  no  more  pluck  than 
the  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  the  battle  I  have  already  described. 
We  had  nothing  to  prevent  them  boarding  us  directly  they  pulled 
alongside.  Had  we  even  been  provided  with  nettine,  we  might 
have  had  just  one  glimpse  of  hope,  that  before  they  could  **  settle  "  us 
a  breeze  might  spring  up  and  enable  us  to  engage  them  at  advantage  in 
a  running  fight.  In  that  case,  as  Wentworth  was  about  the  best  rifle 
shot  I  have  ever  seen,  we  could  most  likely  have  so  disabled  the  boats 
by  picking  off  the  rowers,  that  we  might  have  escaped  altogether ;  but 
now  there  certainly  appeared  no  prospect  of  success.  We  were  only 
two,  for  we  could  not  rely  for  any  assistance  on  our  coolies,  who  would 
be  sure,  as  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  case,  to  lie  down  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  as  soon  as  the  fighting  commenced,  thus  taking  up 
a  safe  and  neutral  position.  We  now  began  in  our  minds  to  abuse  our 
Colonel's  good  nature  for  allowing  us  to  go  on  leave,  and  for  not  being 
contented  to  remain  at  Hong  Kong,  attend  to  our  regimental  duties, 
and  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  The  sailors  say  that  there  is  always  a 
sweet  httle  cherub  who  sits  up  aloft  to  look  after  poor  Jack ;  and  in 
this  instance,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  the  angel  transferred  his  good 
offices  to  us.  As  Wentworth  and  myself  were  well  armed  with  rifle  and 
revolver,  we  determined  that  the  pirates  should  at  least  pay  dearly  for 
their  expected  plunder  ;  and  so  we  set  to  work  to  examine  arms  and  put 
up  a  long  sight,  so  that  we  might  lose  no  advantage  and  neglect  no 
opportunity  of  making  the  enemy  aware  that  we  intended  to  make  him 
feel  the  full  weight  of  our  metal,  and  to  fight  to  the  last.  We  arranged 
that  1  should  load  both  pieces  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  hand  them  to 
Wentworth,  who  was  the  best  shot  of  the  two,  to  fire. 

The  boats,  which  had  been  rapidly  approaching,  were  now  only  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  off,  and  I  must  say  that  I  felt  my  heart  beat 
rather  more  quickly  than  usual  as  I  saw  Wentworth  raise  up  his  rifle  for 
the  first  shot,  and  take  a  steady  aim  at  a  horrid-looking  scoundrel  who  was 
standing  up  in  the  bow  of  the  foremost  boat,  ready  to  be  the  first  to 
spring  on  our  almost  defenceless  deck ;  and  I  was,  therefore,  all  the  more 
chagrined  as  Wentworth,  who  said  he  would  take  the  fellow  between  the 
eyes,  dropped  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle  with  a  chuckle,  and  said  he  could'nt 
hit  the  beggar  he  squinted  so.  However,  he  soon  raised  his  piece  again, 
and  I  was  glad  to  see  that  his  little  pleasantry  had  not  spoiled  his  aim, 
as  at  the  same  instant  with  the  crack  of  the  rifle  the  Chinaman  fell 
heavily  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  creating  not  a  little  confusion 
amongst  the  crew,  who  had  no  idea  that  they  were  within  range.  We 
very  soon  managed  to  undeceive  them  upon  this  point,  for  etery  time 
that  Wentworth  pulled  a  trigger  a  Chinaman  dropped  dead,  either  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  or  into  the  water ;  but  notwithstanding  the  con- 
fusion which  our  quick  and  accurate  firing  occasioned,  the  three  junks 
VOL.  I.  2  m 
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were  rapidlj  closing  in  upon  us,  and  were  evidentlj  determined  at  anj 
sacrifice  to  board  and  finish  us.  When  they  got  within  fifty  yards, 
Wentworth  fired  his  last  shot  with  the  rifle,  and  we  both  took  up  our 
reToWers  and  let  fly  a  dozen  bullets,  nearly  every  one  of  which  told  with 
more  or  less  effect  on  the  savages,  who  were  now,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  rowers,  all  standing  up  in  the  boats  yelUng,  some  wiui  for^, 
others  with  pain,  and  brandishing  their  sharp  and  gUtteriiig  knives  m 
a  most  uncomfortable  manner.  We  had  now  no  time  to  load  again,  so 
we  clutched  our  rifles  by  the  barrels  with  a  last-despairing  effort^  fully 
expecting  that  in  another  moment  we  should  be  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, trodden  down,  mangled  and  bleeding,  and  finally  tossed  overboard 
for  the  benefit  of  the  finny  tribe,  when,  no  less  to  our  delieht  than 
to  our  astonishment,  we  saw  that  the  Chinese  had  experienced  a  panic, 
and  before  we  had  time  sufficiently  to  think  over  the  matter,  wera 
settling  down  to  their  oars,  and  endeavouring  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion to  sheer  off.  However  flattered  we  might  have  felt  at  first  at 
having  defeated,  aflter  so  hard  a  battle,  so  large  and  disproportioned  a 
force,  we  soon  became  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  their  flight,  which 
was  the  appearance  of  a  steamer  coming  round  a  point  about  three 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  action. 

This  providential  circumstance,  without  doubt,  saved  our  lives  ;  for  the 
rascally  pirates  (whom  we  indulged  with  a  few  parting  vollies)  made  off 
for  the  shore  in  a  greater  hurry  than  uhen  they  came  out  to  attack  us ; 
and  when  the  steamer,  which  turned  out  to  be  our  old  friend  the  ''  Tar* 
tarusi"  came  alongside  of  us  they  had  made  such  good  use  of  their 
time,  that  it  was  thought  useless  to  commence  a  pursuit.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  the  roush  treatment  which  they  received  at  our  han(U 
was  a  lesson  which  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  in  a  hurry.  Stesd? 
bands,  true  rifles,  and  Colt's  revolvers,  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  with 
impunity.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  crews  of  the  three  boats  assembled 
that  night  at  chow-chow,  a  good  many  chop-sticks  were  dispensed  with, 
and  that  there  were  but  few  votive  offerings  at  the  temple  and  Jdss* 
house. 

Afler  giving  a  full  and  true  account  of  our  engagement,  the  captain 
of  the  "  Tartarus  "  kindly  took  us  in  tow,  and  so  lent  us  a  helping  hand, 
until  a  light  breeze  springing  up,  rendered  further  assistance  unneces- 
sary; so  we  cast  off,  spread  our  white  sheets,  which  were  quickly  filled 
to  the  gale,  and  before  evening  had  set  in,  found  ourselves  safe  and 
sound  at  Canton. 
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•'GATHER  UP,    GATHER  UP  1" 

Hark  I  a  ciy  is  in  the  streets-. 

•«  Gather  up,  gather  up  I" 
Everywhere  the  ear  it  meets— 

"  Gather  up !" 
"  Gather  up  I"— but  what,  and  mhj  ? 
Things  deemed  waste  by  thrifUesi  eye. 
Gold  are  to  Eoonomy— . 

"  Gather  up  I" 

Nought  created  should  be  lost. 

"  Gather  up,  gather  up  1" 
Least  is  oft  in  God's  eyes  most— . 

"Gather  up!" 
Eyery  atom  He  has  made. 
Under  oontribution  laid. 
Lands  to  man  some  special  aid— 

'*  Gather  up  1" 

Nothing  scorn,  however  small— 

'*  Gather  up,  gather  up  1" 
Crumbs  that  from  your  table  fall— 

"  Gather  up !" 
He  who  once  five  thousand  fed 
With  one  meal  offish  and  bread. 
And  had  abundance  left,  yet  said— 

•'Gather  up r 

No  such  word  as  '*  refuse  "  own— 

"  Gather  up,  gather  up  I" 
Nought  can  profitless  be  shown— 

"  Gather  up !" 
All  the  faculties  of  mind 
And  matter  application  find, 
When  they  are  suitably  assigned— 

"  Gather  up !" 

The  paper,  treasuring  holiest  thought—. 

*'  GatlMT  up,  gather  upl" 
From  the  foulest  rags  is  wrought— 

"Gather  up!" 
Acorns  form  the  forest  pride. 
Drops  compose  the  ocean  tide. 
Tears  are  minutes  multiplied— 

•*  Gather  up !" 

Spuni  not  mean  ones  of  the  earth— 

*«  Gather  up,  gather  up  I" 
All  have  souls  of  priceless  worth— 

*'  Gather  up !" 
Those  the  world  may  now  despise 
God  shall,  at  the  great  assize. 
To  His  courts  beyond  the  skies-^ 
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Is  any  apology  needed  for  introducing  to  the  unwary  kindness  of  oar 
readers  an  article  on  the  Bagged  Schools  of  the  Irish  metropolis  T  We 
think  not.  Whatever  may  be  written  or  said  of  the  crueltjr  of  huntine 
and  fishing,  we  have  found  that  true  sportsmen  are  generally  possessed 
of  the  finer  feelings  and  quicker  sensibilities  of  our  common  nature ; 
and  the  pleasing  characters  of  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley  and  old  Izaak 
Walton  are  types  and  pictures  of  those  who  love  the  sports  of  flood  and 
field.  The  mere  literary  loungers,  and  others  who  read  the  pages  of  a 
magazine  to  while  away  an  idle  hour,  will  not  disclaim  all  sympathy 
with  a  subject  which  has  recently  excited  such  general  and  fashionable 
attention  as  the  education  of  the  lower  classes ;  and  the  fair  sex,  whose 
hearts  are  ever  open  to  the  gentler  emotions  of  charity,  will  assuredly  not 
turn  contemptuously  from  our  humble  attempts  to  narrate  the  exertions 
made,  by  woman  aided,  to  minister  to  the  helpless  and  instruct  the 
ignorant  mind  of  childhood.  To  every  class  of  our  readers,  therefore, 
we  hope  that  the  subject,  which  we  intend  to  treat  without  religions 
bias  or  sectarian  prejudice,  may  prove  not  unattractive,  and  that  even 
to  many  it  may  be  interesting. 

We  must  confess  to  a  certain  weakness  in  our  sympathy  with  the 
"ragged''  and  with  beggars,  always  excepting  a  blind  man  with  a  tin 
instrument  of  unwelcome  noises,  led  by  a  dog  in  the  day-time,  bat 
whose  eyes  in  the  morning  and  evening  seem  miraculously  restored  to 
sight,  and  a  woman  who  will  thrust  into  your  face  cocoa-fibre  mats  and 
Brussels-carpet  slippers.  Kind-hearted  Charles  Lamb,  whose  lament 
for  the  decay  of  beggars  in  the  metropolis  is  so  quaint  and  natural, 
would  even  except  these  two  social  nuisances ;  but  yet  it  is  to  his  in- 
fluence that  we  trace  much  of  the  lenity,  or  even  compassion,  with 
which  we  tolerate  mendicity.  Bags  are  the  badges,  the  honourable  ex- 
terior distinctions,  of  this  lowly  state  of  mankind :  they  silently  solicit 
the  tribute  of  our  sympathy,  and  mutely  appeal  to  the  better  fortunes 
of  the  well-dressed,  to  show  some  more  active  benevolence  to  their 
wretchedness  than  by  the  mere  words — 

*'  Be  thou  warmed  and  be  thou  clothed." 
But  there  is  a  stem  repulsiveness  about  rags  which  few  can  resist.  The 
impulse  to  give  may  be  yielded  to,  but  few  can  patiently  inquire  into  the 
weakness  and  wants  of  the  wearers,  still  fewer  kindly  associate  with 
them  to  instruct  their  ignorance,  and  endeavour  to  awaken  the  dormant 
powers  of  mind  of  those  apparent  outcasts  of  a  social  state,  in  which  it 
might  seem  to  a  casual  observer  all  laws  were  designed  for  the  advau« 
tage  of  the  rich  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor.  Yet  there  are  some 
who  conquer  nobly  the  instinctive  aversion  to  these  attendants  on  abject 
poverty,  and  who  see  in  them  only  the  more  pressing  claims  on  active 
charity,  and  who  strive  to  show  the  claimants  the  way  to  render  their 
minds  and  hands  instrumental  in  raising  "  the  poor  out  of  the  mire.*' 
To  such  gentle  spirits  is  due  the  establishment  of  '*  Bagged  Schools  ** 
in  Dublin,  the  very  name  indicating  the  unpromising  exciusiveness  of 
the  classes  selected  to  receive  instruction.  ^  i 
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In  everj  Urge  city  there  must,  we  fear,  always  exist  a  vast  amount  of 
destitation,  crime,  and  wretchedness.  All  State  provision  for  the  relief 
of  poTerty,  the  punishment  of  crime,  the  alleviation  of  wretchedness,  will 
yet  leave  much  of  these  forms  of  human  misery  unreached,  and  perhaps 
unregarded.  Hospitals  cannot  receive  all  patients  suffering  from  disease 
or  accident.  The  National  and  parish  schools,  useful  and  wide  as  the 
spheres  of  their  influence  are,  do  not  open  their  doors  to  those  very 
beings  who  are  most  in  need  of  instruction.  There  is  a  class  whose 
very  appearance  would  almost  contaminate,  while  it  offended,  those  but 
a  little  removed  from  this  unfortunate  caste  —  the  •*  ragged."  They 
dwell  apart ;  they  must  be  educated,  if  at  all,  alone  ;  and  for  such  the 
schools  we  shall  now  attempt  to  describe  are  benevolently  opened.  We 
must  select  a  few  from  the  many  we  have  visited ;  not  that  those  we 
shall  name  are  more  useful  or  better  regulated  than  others,  but 
simply  because  it  were  impossible  to  notice  all ;  and  a  selection  by 
choice  or  chance,  it  may  be,  is  all  we  can  accomplish.  They  will 
serve  to  give  the  reader  a  general  insight  into  their  management  and 
peculiarities. 

Let  us  commence,  then,  with  the  Ragged  School  of  Mill-street. 

A  drive  of  a  few  minutes  from  the  central  situation  of  the  Four  Courts 
speedily  exhibits  all  the  riches  and  poverty  of  the  Irish  metropolis.  To 
reach  Mill-street  we  must  proceed  in  a  direction  nearly  due  south,  and 
pass  through  streets  once  the  favoured  localities  of  the  city,  before  it 
extended  to  the  east  and  surrounded  Trinity  College,  formerly  described 
as  "near  Dublin."  The  streets  are  at  first  crowded  thoroughfares,  ex- 
hibiting marks  of  business  and  life,  if  not  of  great  opulence.  Gradually 
we  leave  those  indications  behind,  and  advance  to  clean,  well-paved,  and 
unworn  streets,  indicating  only  that  energy  and  wealth  had  once  been 
there,  and  had  long  departed.  The  eye  is  at  once  struck  with  the 
desolation  of  all  around — the  listless  apathy  of  the  gazers,  the  joyless- 
ness  of  the  children,  and  the  dejection  of  the  adults.  Mill-street,  an 
irregular  collection  of  old  tumbled-down  houses,  is  reached,  and  the  car 
stops  before  the  entrance  to  what  was  once,  perhaps,  a  favoured  country 
villa  residence.  It  is  detached  from  the  houses  in  the  street,  is  even  in 
its  exterior  attractive  to  the  curious  in  architecture,  being  built  in  the 
old  *'  decorative  brick  "  style,  and  still  looks  rather  proudly  on  the  less 
pretending  neighbouring  specimens  of  modern  art.  Inside  a  number  of 
small  rooms,  ornamented  with  wood-carvings  and  mouldings,  have  been 
now  converted  into  schoolrooms  and  workshops  for  the  "  ragged."  A 
more  appropriate  edifice  for  such  could  scarcely  have  been  selected.  It  was 
on  a  week  day  we  visited  this  school,  quite  unexpectedly,  and  found  the 
work  of  instruction  in  full  activity.  In  one  room  very  tiny  and  ragged 
children  were  being  taught,  by  a  kind-faced  young  woman,  letters ;  and, 
lest  the  attention  of  such  juvenile  scholars  might  be  fatigued,  they  were, 
after  a  short  time,  made  to  join  in  singing  a  hymn,  or  exercise.  Pesta- 
loMd  deserves  all  the  credit  of  discovering  the  marvellous  effects  on 
youthful  minds  of  the  principle  of  "  kindness,"  and  the  pleasurable 
feelings  enjoyed  by  children  in  the  performance  of  concerted  or  simul- 
taneous noises  of  singing  or  marching.  The  little  ones  seemed  to  take 
much  delight  in  singing,  and  we  did  not  too  curiously  inquire  what  was 
the  hymn,  or  who  the  author.  The  rooms  in  which  the  more  grown 
children,  boys  and  girb,  were  instructed  separately,  we  next  ^^f^^^Afp 
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were  shown  rery  creditable  specimens  of  the  needlework  execnted  by 
the  girls,  and  of  tweed  and  cocoa-fibre  mats  manufactured  bj  the  lads 
who  were  instructed  in  these  branches  of  industry.  The  school  seemed 
to  us  to  be  admirably  managed,  and  much  attention  paid  to  the  ventila- 
tion and  cleanliness  of  this  wretched  old  house,  in  which  it  is  established 
for  some  years.  Just  praise  is  also  due  to  the  kindness  and  fraternal 
care  bestowed  on  the  scholars  by  the  master  and  assistants. 

The  hours  of  attendance  on  week-days  are  from  ten  to  three  o'clock. 
Tlie  poverty  and  general  circumstances  of  the  "  rageed "  do  not,  of 
course,  admit  of  their  procuring  food  for  themselves  during  their  stay 
at  school ;  and  the  governors  humanely  furnish  each  child  with  a  piece 
of  bread,  or  other  slight  meal,  previous  to  their  departure  from  the 
schoolhouse.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  impossible  to  separate  from  the 
instruction  of  the  mind  the  care  bestowed  on  the  bodies  of  the  children. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  sad  necessity  exists  for  this 
double  provision  for  intellectual  and  bodily  distress.  Sad,  indeed, 
must  be  the  want  which  would  submit  to  five  hours'  confinement  in 
school  for  the  portion  of  bread  allotted  to  each  child  on  leaving  it; 
sadder  still  the  ract  that  the  bestowal  of  such  charity  may  give  rise  to 
the  charse  of  proselytism,  and  provoke  the  angry  religious  feelings  of 
those  who  should  rather  delight  in  relieving  the  necessities  of  the 
miserable  recipients  of  this  small  bounty. 

"We  regretted  to  observe  that  many  of  the  children  were  afflicted  with 
ophthalmia,  or  other  diseases  incident  to  living  in  unwholesome  atmos- 
pheres, and  with  insufficient  food  and  clothing.  It  was,  perhaps^  to  be 
expected,  from  a  stance  at  the  localities  through  which  we  passed,  and 
which  furnished  the  pupils  of  the  Mill-street  School — 

"  Not  one  of  those  ionumerous  house-tops 
But  hides  some  spectral  form  of  misery-^ 
Some  peevish,  pining  child  and  moaning  mother. 
Some  aged  man  that  in  his  dotage  8col£, 
Not  knowing  why  he  hungers." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  *^  ragged"  scholara 
exhibit  the  plainest  marks  of  their  squalid  abodes  and  habitual  priva- 
tions ;  but  they  appeared  gentle,  kindly,  docile,  and  to  love  as  well  as 
respect  their  teachers. 

The  Coombe  has  recently  attracted  some  attention,  firom  the  riots 
which  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  school  built  by  the  Irish  Church 
Missions  Society.  Thither  we  bent  our  steps  from  Mill-street.  The 
presence  of  several  listless  policemen,  walking  drearily  in  short  beats,  at 
once  pointed  out  to  us  the  building,  which,  erected  to  promote  peace 
and  good-will,  had  served  to  inflame  discord — the  New  Scnoolhouse.  All 
about  was  ancient,  decayed,  solitary,  peaceable ;  and  we  entered  without 
having  run  the  gauntlet  of  volleys  of  stones  or  imprecations.  We  found 
the  schoolhouse  a  really  handsome  and  commodious  building,  admirably 
planned,  and  capable  of  accommodating  from  seven  to  eight  hundred 
children,  with  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls.  The  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  of  the  several  rooms  were  carefully  attended  to ;  and  a 
feeling  almost  of  envy  arose  in  our  minds  at  contrasting  the  school- 
rooms of  our  own  youthful  days  with  those  we  were  then  inspecting, 
built  by  charitable  hands  for  the  relief  and  instruction  of  the  "jiagged.'* 
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The  resources  seem  ample,  and  we  trust  time  and  experience  may  direct 
the  zeal  which  supports  them,  and  enable  this  and  similar  schools  to  be 
productiye  of  much  more  good  than  they  are  now  effecting  amidst  oppo« 
sitioQ  and  riot.  We  could  not  but  confess  to  some  natural  repugnance 
to  this  establishment.  It  has  a  proud,  pugnacious,  and  polemical  look 
— a  provoking  air  of  prosperity  about  it,  demanding  attention  by  its 
display  of  wealth  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  and  contrasting  superciliously 
with  the  meek,  appealing,  time-worn  aspect  of  its  near  neighbour  in 
Mill-street ;  and  to  this  contrast,  we  have  little  doubt,  it  owes  its  not 
happy  reputation  of  '*  preaching  Christ  '*  more  of  contention  than 
good-will,  and  we  rather  gladly  lefl  it  to  behold  the  working  of  more 
humble  ragged  schools  in  other  localities. 

That  part  of  Dublin  extending  from  the  quays  to  the  norths  and 
bounded  eastward  by  Capel-street,  is  very  densely  populated,  but  is  not 
prosperous.  It  is  a  busy  scene  enough,  but  the  business  transactions  are 
small  in  value  and  amount ;  and  lanes,  displaying  a  continuous  series  of 
shops  for  the  sale  of  old  garments,  old  shoes,  old  iron,  give  a  general 
character  of  decadence  to  the  region.  One  of  the  streets,  the  ancient 
glory  of  which  has  long  passed  away,  is  Lurgan-street,  unknown,  per- 
haps, to  most  of  our  readers,  as  was  Russell-square  to  the  once  witty 
and  fashionable  secretary  to  the  Admiralty.  Thither,  on  a  Sunday, 
though  week-day  schools  are  also  held  there,  we  wended  our  way  to 
visit  a  ragged  school,  maintained  in  what  was  once  a  **  savings'  bank," 
no  inapt  representative  of  the  transition  from  wealth  to  poverty  of  the 
surrounding  district.  We  found  nearly  four  hundred  pupils  receiving 
instruction  in  the  Scriptures.  In  one  large  room  the  adults  were 
assembled ;  in  two  others  the  youths  and  children.  There  were  classes 
of  men  who  had  nearly  attained  the  age  when  strength  is  but  labour 
and  sorrow,  of  women  far  advanced  in  life,  and  of  children  scarce 
emerging  from  babyhood.  These  were  all  divided  into  classes,  consist- 
ing of  from  eight  to  twenty,  and  were  lectured  by  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  on  Sundays  kindly  devote  their  time  and  talents  to 
this  most  charitable  occupation,  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  knowledge 
to  the  ignorant,  and  to  all  the  bread  of  life.  Never  did  we  witness 
a  more  striking  sight,  at  once  gratifying  and  mournful.  It  was  im- 
possible to  look  on  the  aged  forms  before  us  without  perceiving  how 
greatly  inferior  they  had  become  in  their  capacities  to  the  little  children. 
There  was  a  vacant  expression  of  face,  a  helpless  effort  at  comprehend- 
ing the  teachers*  meaning,  a  puzzled,  desponding  fixity  of  gaze,  which 
contrasted  painfully  with  the  lively,  animated,  intelligent  faces  of  the 
younger  pupils.  It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  insinuate,  even  with  the 
greatest  care,  into  the  minds  of  those  aged  ragged  ones,  the  very  sim- 
plest elements  of  religion.  They  had  been  neglected  and  uncared  for 
all  their  weary  lives,  and  now  we  feared  the  kindest  intentions  to  supply 
the  want  of  early  instruction  would  prove  all  in  vain.  In  truth  we 
almost  deemed  the  aged  figures  before  us  not  human,  so  much  had  the 
neglect,  the  penury,  and  hardships  of  their  lives — 

"  Unmocdded  Reason's  mintage  charactered  in  the  face.*' 

Sorrowfully  were  we  compelled  to  acknowledge,  "that  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man." 
The  aged  ones,  whose  mental  degradation  we  were  thus  pwnfully  wit- 
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nessing,  had  been  as  children  utterly  neglected.  It  was  then  too  late  to 
attempt  the  cultiTation  of  this  sterile  soil ;  it  was^  in  truth,  an  attempt 
to  trace  durable  characters  in  sand. 

Great  difficulty  seemed  to  be  experienced  hj  the  teachers  in  bringing 
down  their  own  minds  to  the  inferior  capacities  of  the  pupils ;  and 
even  afler  all  their  exertions,  it  struck  us  that  they  had  not  been 
altogether  successful.  The  total  ignorance  of  both  ola  and  young  was 
something  which  highly-educated  and  talented  persons  could  scarcely 
comprehend,  and  this  rendered  the  task  of  accommodating  their  style 
of  lecturing  to  the  understandings  of  the  hearers  more  difficult.  There 
was  an  appearance  throughout  ful  the  classes  of  anxiety  to  learn  some- 
thing, and  the  teachers  were  treated  with  respect,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  that  confidence  and  familiarity  which  kindness  from  superiors 
iuTariably  produces  in  the  poor.  Some  pleasing  instances  of  the  good 
effected  by  the  school  in  improring  the  usefulness  and  intellects  of  the 
casual  pupils  were  narrated  to  us  by  the  master.  Two  or  three  of  the 
adult  boys  had  been  enabled  to  save,  what  was  for  them  a  large  snm, 
seven  or  eight  pounds  each,  by  working  at  the  trades  taught  them  at 
the  ragged  school,  and  a  subscription  had  been  received  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  institution  from  another  who  had  formerly  been  a  ra^;ed 
scholar  within  its  walls,  and  who  thus  gratefully  recorded  his  sense  of 
the  benefit  derived  from  it.  Sunday-schools,  similar  to  that  at  Lurgan- 
street,  and  at  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  rank  instruct  the  classes,  are 
also  held  at  Mill- street  and  the  Coombe.  How  forcibly  does  such  kind- 
ness contrast  with  the  elegant  fastidiousness  of  others,  who  shun  the  near 
approach  of  the  ragged  as  if  they  were  physically,  and  not  merely  morally, 
plague-stricken.  Indeed  we  have  heard  of  an  English  clergyman  forbid- 
ding, until  he  was  remoustrated  with  by  a  high-souled  and  noble- hearted 
lady,  the  attendance  at  the  parish  school  of  an  humble  httle  docile  girl, 
whose  boots  did  not  present  sufficient  evidence  of  respectability  and 
fitness  to  receive  instruction.  At  ragged  schools  is  rather  fulfilled  the 
injunction  to  go  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring  in' the 
poor  and  the  maimed,  the  halt  and  the  blind. 

The  ragged  schools  which  we  have  just  described  are,  with  others, 
supported  and  conducted  chiefly  by  lay  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  children  and  adult  scholars  are,  however,  of  all  religionsy 
or  of  none  ;  and  though,  with  the  exception  of  the  Coombe  School,  no 
attempt  at  proselytism  or  religious  controversy  can  be  charged  against 
the  supporters,  they  are  yet  considered  as  rather  Protestant  institu- 
tions. Gladly,  then,  do  we  record  the  fact,  that  the  efforts  made  to 
instruct  the  "  ragged "  are  not  confined  to  one  Church  or  sect,  and 
that  there  are  several  ragged  schools  in  Dublin  maintained  almost 
wholly  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  most  creditably  conducted.  Detached 
and  desultory  efforts  are  not,  it  is  well  known,  likely  to  produce  con- 
siderable results.  The  strength  of  combined  action,  of  mutual  league, 
united  thought  and  council,  is  necessary  in  all  great  movements  ;  and 
on  this  principle  the  Roman  Catholics  proceed  in  their  organization  of 
ragged  schools.  All  their  schools  are  under  a  central  or  general  com* 
mittee,  who  superintend  the  management  of  all,  directing  their  attention 
to  the  localities  where  their  exertions  are  most  needed.  The  committee 
consists  of  clerical  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  exert 
themselves  most  laudably  to  extend  the  utility  of  therragged  schools 
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nnder  their  control,  and  to  improve  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  "  little  city  Arahs,"  that  class  whose  destitute  condition  exposes  them 
to  hecome  the  prey  of  ignorance,  yice,  and  crime.  These  schools  are  not, 
bowever,  altogether  dependant  on  roluntary  subscriptions,  as  they  are 
afforded  considerable  aid  from  the  Commissioners  of  Nationid  Education. 
They  may,  however,  be  properly  considered  as  "ragged  schools,"  as 
they  are  especially  frequented,  and,  indeed,  are  opened  for  the  education 
of  the  very  lowest  classes  only,  and  to  whom  also  it  is  found  necessary 
to  give  food — one  meal  each  day — as  at  Mill-street  and  Lurgan-street 
schools.  The  principal  schools  are  in  Linenball-street,  Francis-street, 
and  Westland-row.  There  is  no  necessity  for  describing  this  latter 
locality  to  the  reader.  In  the  richest  quarter  of  Dublin  are  the  most 
crowded  ragged  schools.  Truly  do  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together ; 
for  **  there  is  seldom  a  line  of  glory  written  upon  the  earth's  face,  but 
a  line  of  suffering  runs  parallel  with  it ;  and  they  that  read  the  lustrous 
syllables  of  the  one,  and  stoop  not  to  decipher  the  spotted  and  worn  in- 
scription of  the  other,  get  the  least  half  of  the  lesson  earth  has  to  give." 

It  was  to  get  this  latter  half  of  the  seldom-read  lesson  that  we  visited 
the  ragged  school  in  Westland-row.  Fashionably-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  hurrying  through  the  street  on  foot  or  in  carriages  ;  all 
was  life,  animation,  and  apparent  prosperity ;  yet  within  a  few  yards, 
separated  indeed  only  b^  a  wall,  are  the  largest  ragged  schools  of  the 
Irish  metropolis.  We  visited  them,  and  found  two  large  schools— one  for 
boys,  the  other  for  girls — in  separate  detached  buildings,  with  which 
there  is  connected  a  good-sized  playground.  The  schoolrooms  are 
large,  commodious,  clean,  and  well  ventilated,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating from  six  to  eight  hundred  children.  There  are,  however,  at 
present  only  about  five  hundred  *'  ragged "  children,  in  nearly  equal 
proportions,  boys  and  girls,  attending.  The  numbers  fluctuate  con- 
siderably, and  the  children  composing  the  minimum  attendance  are 
migratory.  There  was  something  painful,  after  the  first  impression  of 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  so  many  little  wanderers  receiving  the  rudi- 
mentary instruction  they  were  alone  fitted  for — in  the  contrast  between 
the  wealth  of  the  exterior,  the  adjacent  streets,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  school-children.  It  was  too  evident  that  the  one  daily  meal  pro- 
rided  by  the  liberal  hand  of  private  charity  for  the  children  was  to  many 
of  them  the  only  food  of  which  they  regularly  partook.  The  faces  were 
in  so  many  instances  wan,  pallid,  and  sickly,  that  the  struggle  between 
life  and  death  must  have  been  severe,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  long  to  be 
sustained.  All  the  children  were  docile  and  gentle,  and  apparently 
well-behaved.  Many  of  them  were  of  such  tender  years  as  to  be  quite 
incapable  of  receiving  even  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and  were 
sent  to  the  schools  more  for  shelter  and  protection,  to  be  "  ke])t  out  of 
harm's  way,"  than  with  the  hope  of  learning  their  letters.  But  with 
every  drawback  of  limited  funds  of  the  supporters,  occasional  and  irre- 
gular attendance,  great  poverty,  and  early  familiarity  too  probably  with 
crime,  of  the  children,  these  schools  must  produce  an  amount  of  good 
which  it  is  at  least  pleasing  to  hope  and  anticipate,  though  they  are  not 
yet  long  enough  established  to  be  able  to  produce  many  examples  of 
their  usefulness. 

The  most  peculiar  ragged  school  we  vbited  is  that  in  Linenhall-street, 
dose  to  Lurg^-street,  the  situation  of  which  we  have  already  described. 
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An  old,  dilapidated-looking  house,  witbout  playground  or  yards,  is,  from 
ground-floor  to  top,  used  as  a  schoolhouse.  In  one  set  of  rooms  are  the 
adult  girls'  classes,  instructed  by  a  most  intelligent  mistress  and  assist- 
ant ;  in  others  the  boys,  under  the  care  of  competent  masters ;  and  at  top 
the  very  juveniles,  as  yet  scarcely  ahle  to  be  taught  letters,  but  joyous 
and  happy  in  the  dignity  of  learning,  and  in  the  delightful  occupation  of 
performing  simultaneous  noises  and  gymnastics.  We  scarcely  erer  saw  a 
nappier  or  busier-looking  collection  of  children  ;  and  the  crowded  state 
of  the  rooms  seemed,  we  thought,  to  be  more  favourable  to  the  sympa- 
thetic and  emulative  feeling  so  necessary  in  the  education  of  numbers, 
than  the  more  commodious,  but  comparatively  less  unfrequented,  school- 
rooms of  Westland-row  and  the  Coombe.  We  were  much  struck  with 
the  bright,  intelligent  features  of  some  of  the  children  in  this  school ; 
and,  on  inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  many  of  them  displayed  much  quick- 
ness, and  talent,  and  aptitude  for  learning.  The  experiment  of  teaching 
adult  and  aged  classes  had  been  tried  both  at  Westland-row  and 
Linenhall-street  schools,  but  the  result  had  not  been  encouraging,  and, 
indeed,  much  could  not  be  hoped  from  it.  The  examples  are  few  df 
persons  who,  late  in  life,  commenced  the  difficult  task  of  learnings 
without,  at  least,  some  early  instruction  having  previously  disciplined 
the  mind.  The  child  may  be  trained,  but  not  the  man.  Nor  has  it 
been  found  possible  to  connect  with  these  schools  instruction  in  nsefbl 
occupations  or  handicrafts,  by  the  exercise  of  which  the  pupils  might 
afterwards  support  themselves,  or  even  advance  their  position  in  life. 
The  combination  of  industrial  and  merely  educational  schools  is  rarely 
successful,  and  the  high  prices  of  the  raw  material,  and  the  competition 
of  prison  labour,  have  checked  the  efforts  formerly  made  at  the  ragged 
schools  to  bestow  some  useAil  training  on  the  hands  as  well  as  the 
minds  of  the  scholars.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  we  trust  that 
ere  long  some  effective  plan  may  be  devised  by  which  instruction  in  the 
rudiments  of  the  more  common  arts  or  industrial  pursuits  may  be  sys- 
tematically taught  to  the  lower  orders.  At  all  the  schools  we  visited 
the  ordinary  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education — readings 
writing,  arithmetic,  &c. — are  tausht,  and  the  senior  classes  had  attained 
very  creditable  proficiency  in  their  respective  departments.  No  school 
can  wholly  ignore  religious  instruction,  and  the  greater  or  less  degree 
of  prominence  given  to  it.  The  adoption  of  the  "  National  Board"  rules, 
or  those  of  **  Kildare-street,"  is  that  which  chiefly  dbtinguishes  the  two 
sets  or  systems  of  ragged  schools  we  have  thus  cursorily  described. 

We  do  not  purpose  contrasting  the  merits  or  noticing  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  several  ragged  schools  which  we  visited,  and  have  thus 
briefly  noticed.  Our  impression  is,  on  the  whole,  most  favourable  to 
their  utility,  as  well  as  to  the  benevolence  which  has  prompted  their 
establishment.  But  they  are  only  in  their  infancy.  Within  their 
sheltering  walls  are  many  hundreds  of  children,  whose  condition  was 
previously  the  most  wretched  and  desolate,  now  receiving,  at  least,  the 
first  lessons  of  education,  the  rudiments  of  progressive  civilization,  and 
obtaining  also  partial  relief  for  their  most  pressing  necessity — that  of 
food.  The  beneficial  influence  which,  in  after-life,  even  these  will 
exert  on  the  future  generations,  is  likely  to  be  great  and  durable.  Bat 
without  are  still  very  many  thousands  unreached  by  the  benevolence 
which  has  extended  aid  to  the  others.    No  one  can  walk  eren  through 
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the  best  streets  of  Dublin,  and  at  any  hour,  without  being  struck  with 
the  great  number  of  *'  ragged  children  "  whom  he  meets  in  groups,  and 
who  have  never  received  the  least  instruction.  There  is  **  vernal  intelli- 
gence,*' which,  under  the  shghtest  fostering  care,  might  be  cultivated 
to  fruitfulness — 

"  From  Nature's  hands,  like  plastio  clay,  tbey  comoy 
To  take  from  circumstance  their  woe  or  weal ; 
And  as  the  form  and  purpose  may  be  given. 
They  wither  upon  earth,  or  ripen  there  for  heaven." 

The  withering  process  was  but  too  painfully  exhibited  to  us  by  the 
adult  class  in  Lurgan- street.  It  showed  what  a  wretched  and  almost 
offensive  thing  is  human  nature  lefl  to  itself ;  and  the  conviction  was 
forced  on  our  minds  of  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  means  at  present  in 
existence  of  preventing  a  vast  multitude  of  our  civic  poor  from  **  crawling 
from  cradle  to  the  grave "  in  any  condition  superior  to  that  of  mere 
animals.  Our  ragged  schools  are  doing  much ;  and  if  they  were  organ- 
ized like  those  in  London,  under  central  control  and  supervision,  with  a 
clear  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  of  the  objects 
to  be  achieved,  their  agency  would  be  mighty  in  checking  the  evil  of  an 
ever  increasing  tribe  of  human  creatures  growing  up  to  maturity,  and 
"  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge."  The  merging  of  rehgious  dissen- 
sions, the  careful  avoidance  of  the  least  tendency  to  proselytism,  should 
be  the  first  steps  in  promoting  this  desirable  result  But,  perhaps,  the 
time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  effectina;  such  an  organization.  Mucn  defe- 
rence is  due  to  the  deep  religious  feelings  of  our  Roman  Catholic  brethren. 
Their  recent  exertions  in  promoting  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes 
have  been  most  laudable,  and  respect  is  to  be  paid  to  what  others  may 
even  deem  unworthy  prejudices.  Daily,  however,  are  the  fierce  animo- 
sities which  formerly  divided  the  two  religions  in  Ireland  diminishing, 
and  we  are  not  without  some  faint  hope  of  witnessing  their  total  extinc- 
tion. To  this  period,  not  impossibly  a  distant  one,  we  must,  perhaps, 
postpone  the  vision  of  a  ''  Dublin  Ragged  School  Union."  Meanwhile 
we  trust  that  the  separate  and  somewhat  rival  exertions  of  all  may  be 
increased.  We  cannot  look  into  the  seeds  of  time,  and  say  which  grain 
will  grow,  and  which  will  not ;  but  with  great  confidence  we  might  pre- 
dict that  the  spread  of  knowledge  would  also  produce  virtue,  and  that 
the  labourers  in  this  field  would  reap  a  bounteous  harvest.  But  in 
eveiT  attempt  to  advance  the  condition  by  improving  the  education  of 
the  lowest  classes  there  is  much  danger  of  sudden  failure  and  discourag- 
ing interruptions.  The  earnestness  of  those  who  undertake  this  good 
work  is  thus  slackened,  and  apathy,  or  rather  total  despondence,  follows, 
and  prevents  the  repetition  of  any  exertion  to  alter  what  is  deemed 
hopelessly  unchangeable*  The  degraded  and  ignorant  state  of  the 
"  ragged  "  is  the  result  of  ages  of  neglect,  and  will  only  yield  to  the 
continuous  efforts  for  their  amelioration  steadily  persevered  in  for 
successive  generations.  Patient  continuance  in  well-doing  is  equally 
essential  to  the  improvements  of  nations  as  of  individuals,  for  the  final 
success  of  many  as  of  one. 

And  now  we  must  relieve  our  kind  reader,  and  dismiss  him  to  the 
perusal  of  some  more  entertaining  article,  but  with  the  hope  that  even 
these  few  pages  may  induce  him  to  visit  and  assist^ the  "Dublin  Ragged 
Schools."  '  ^         T 
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MY  LAST  DAY'S  HUNTING. 

Would  that  it  were  reserved  for  me,  as  it  is  for  the  great  and  blessed 
of  the  western  warrior  triUes,  to  wander  hereafter  over  those  hunting* 
grounds,  where  life's  sweetest  moments  have  passed  away — ^that  in  me 
again  the  spirit  of  the  Wild  Huntsman  might  revive — that  my  ghost 
might  haunt  the  old  ruins  of  Kilrue,  and  in  wintry  nights  to  come,  mj 
view-holloa  might  arouse  the  slumberers  in  Kilbride !  With  a  phantom 
pack  before  me,  and  my  grey  mare  under  me,  I  might  float  from  head* 
land  to  headland  o'er  the  gaping  chasm  of  the  bay,  or  by  the  flowing 
waters  of  the  Ward ;  that  Aungier*s  dreaded  farm,  the  treacherous 
meadows  of  Lagore,  or  Corbalton's  bottomless  abysses,  where  ere  now 
many  a  gallant  stranger  has  succumbed,  might  fail  to  oppose  my  en- 
chanted steed ! 

Melancholy,  we  are  told,  is  he  who  treads  a  banquet-hall  deserted, 
but  what  are  his  feelings  compared  to  mine  when  I  look  round  my 
empty  stalls  I  Never  again,  with  the  pleasures  of  hope,  can  I  gaze 
upon  my^  hunting  paraphernalia,  or  the  faded  glories  of  my  once 
scarlet  coat ;  for,  thanks  to  matrimony,  I  have  grown  obese  and  heavy, 
and  not  even  the  wizard  wand  of  the  great  Aiiderson,  or  any  other 
magician,  could  encompass  me  again  in  those  well-beloved  garments. 
Would  that  my  life  had  been  spent  in  those  regions  of  perpetual  winter 
which  poets  are  so  apt  to  abuse,  for  it  was  summer  and  its  ennui  that 
led  me  on  to  seek  that  destiny  which  has  put  such  an  extinguisher  on 
my  hunting.  In  vain,  about  seven  years  ago,  did  I  try  to  fall  back 
upon  the  usual  resources  of  a  summer  idler — rides  in  the  Phoenix,  a 
day  at  the  Curragh,  flirtations  at  the  band,  hours  wiled  away  in  the  Bay, 
an  evening  at  the  theatre,  perpetual  locomotion  on  the  Kingstown  Rail 
— ^all  failed  to  annihilate  our  old  enemy  Time,  whom  many  an  idler 
like  myself  has  ere  now  assaulted  in  vain.  Joyfully  did  I  accept  the 
invitation  of  a  friend  in  London,  highly  connected  in  the  mercantile 
world,  to  see  a  little  life.  The  glories  of  Ascot,  Greenwich,  Vauxhall, 
and  the  Opera,  all  passed  in  quick  succession,  and  at  last  there  came  a 
dinner  at  Richmond,  where  I  was  introduced  to  Her.  Descriptions  of 
heroines  have  now  got  so  commonplace  that  I  will  not  describe  her ; 
suffice  to  say,  that  she  had  ^40,000,  was  rather  goodlooking,  and  that 
her  chief  characteristic  was  decision  both  in  countenance  and  in  manner. 
My  friend,  I  fear,  gave  descriptions  of  my  patrimony  that  would  not 
have  disgraced  the  imaginative  Robbins;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  found 
favour  in  her  eves,  and,  thanks  to  that  eloquence  for  which  Hibernian 
suitors  are  so  famed,  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that  I  was  a  more 
eligible  bridegroom  than  the  stout  monied  party  whom  her  guardians  had 
determined  should  lead  her  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  Towards  the  end  of 
June  I  woed  her,  and  ere  July  closed  had  won  her.  She  was  her  own 
mistress,  and,  deaf  to  all  the  entreaties  of  her  friends,  who,  of  course, 
gave  me  the  usual  character  young  men  anxious  to  better  themselves 
generally  receive,  persisted  in  accepting  me  for  her  lord  and  master. 
What  chateaux  en  espagne  did  certainly  haunt  me!    What  bliss  was  mine 
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to  be !  A  ttiid  of  hunters  was  to  fiU  my  stables,  my  hacks  should  be  the 
neatest  at  the  meet,  four  days  a-week  at  least  would  I  go  out,  my  sub- 
scriptions wonld  be  increased,  in  order  to  gire  me  weight  and  authority 
in  tne  field,  my  phaeton  shonld  be  seen  flourishing  in  the  Phoenix,  and 
perhaps  also  a  drag,  and  a  house  in  that  sanctum  sanctorum  of  squares, 
Merrion,  was  to  be  mine.  There  would  crowds  throng  around  me; 
officers,  aide-de-camps,  and  peers,  lounging  about  as  my  guests ;  then 
dinners,  dances,  pic-nics,  were  all  to  follow ;  my  wife  and  myself  the 
stars  of  fashion*  All  such  phantasies  floated  in  quick  succession  before 
my  dehehted  imagination. 

The  day  was  fixed,  the  ceremony  concluded,  and  a  trip  up  the  Rhine 
arranged.  I  foimd  my  wife  charmins,  but  evidently  possessed  of  a 
strong  will  of  her  own,  and  imbued  with  a  fearful  amount  of  common 
sense.  A  stem  English  education  has  certainly,  in  her,  borne  the 
finit  that  its  most  sanguine  admirers  could  expect  of  it — in  fact,  in  all 
matters  where  finances  were  concerned,  I  soon  found  out  that  she  was 
to  be  No.  1.  Reader,  if  ever  you  marry  an  heiress  get  the  money 
down  on  the  nail.  Be  warned  by  what  happened  to  me.  The  alluring 
bsit  of  ten  per  cent  proved  too  much  for  my  wife,  and  we  lef^  her 
£40,000  in  the  house  of and  Co.  Homeward  bound,  the  intelli- 
gence reached  us  that  the  much-respected  firm  had  just  offered  to  com- 
pound for  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound — in  fact,  there  had  been  a  total  smash. 
The  news  came  on  me  hke  a  thunderbolt.  I  was  totally  prostrate, 
and  an  effort  on  my  part  to  console  myself  by  drinking,  was  speedily 
suppressed  by  my  better  half,  for  such  she  soon  convinced  me  that  she 
was.  Not  a  murmur  escaped  her  lips,  and  to  the  future  only  did  slie 
bok.  Sprung  from  a  purely  mercantile  race,  and  not  brought  up  as  aii 
heiress  (for  she  inherited  from  a  distant  relative),  she  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  ^  s.  d. 

Twas  on  a  dark  day  in  November,  not  a  flattering  light  to  our 
metropolis,  that  I  ushered  my  wife  in  as  proud  mistress  of  the  family 
mansion  in  one  of  the  Great  Georges-streets.  There  it  was, 
just  as  it  had  been  for  many  a  year.  A  bachelor  myself,  only  two 
rooms  did  I  occupy,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  confused  ideas  that  it 
contained  everything  that  a  family  could  require  ^my  wife  thought 
differently).  Had  not  mine  occupied  it  for  many  a  Jong  year  7  Was 
not  my  mother  connected  with  some  of  the  first  families  in  the  land  ? 
Had  they  not  been  entertained  there?  Had  not  my  father  spent 
two-thirds  of  his  patrimony  in  hospitality?  Certainly  the  efforts 
that  our  expected  arrival  entailed  on  that  matron  who  was  called  house- 
keeper, did  not  reflect  much  credit  upon  her  in  that  capacity.  The 
work  of  reform  soon  commenced  in  earnest  under  my  wife's  auspices, 
aided  by  a  host  of  charwomen.  Cobwebs  that  had  reposed  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  were  ruthlessly  removed ;  layers  of  dust,  venerable 
from  antiquity,  shared  the  same  fate.  Short  day  pipes  and  long-necked 
empty  bottles,  relics  of  gone-b;^  saturnalias,  were  consigned  to  the 
dust-hole.  Soap  and  paint  had,  in  a  few  dnys,  done  their  duty.  The 
bright  brass  knocker,  the  cleaned  windows  and  green  blinds,  the 
whitened  threshold,  and  the  newly-painted  door  and  rails,  came  out  in 
bold  relief  from  among  the  more  dingy  locations  that  surrounded  it. 
This  accomplished^  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  invader  fell  with  redoubled 
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severity  on  the  unfortunate  inmates.  The  old  terrier  was  expelled; 
the  housekeeper  was  pronounced  as  idle,  dirty,  and  given  to  company, 
and  an  abrupt  visit  of  my  wife's  into  her  domicile,  wherein  a  strong 
flavour  of  the  national  liquor  was  redolent,  sealed  her  fate.  Lastly,  the 
pride  of  my  house,  the  coveted  of  all  my  friends,  the  unrivalled  griller 
of  bones,  the  mixer  of  untold  jugs  of  punch,  the  best  cleaner  of  tops 
in  the  city,  the  stem  upholder  of  his  master's  looks,  riding,  and  good 
name,  the  skilful  president  over  my  equine  establishment,  was  pro- 
nounced unbearable,  and  it  was  stated  that  his  Augean  occupations  ren- 
dered him  unfit  to  appear  in  apartments  frequented  by  my  wife.  I 
made  a  slight  resistance,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  he  was  banished  to  the 
stables.  A  Saxon  youth  in  buttons,  a  tea-boy  of  the  lowest  grade, 
and  two  maidens  unmindful  of  their  Hs,  were  imported — the  one  to  role 
in  the  cuUnary  department,  the  other  to  assist  in  loftier  regions. 

I  managed  for  some  time  to  escape  notice,  but  at  last  the  reformer's 
hand  fell  on  me.     Caudle  !  often  did  I  think  of  you ;  for  rest  assured 
that  in  length  and  severity  the  lectures  you  received  were  as  nongfat  com- 
pared to  those  inflicted  upon  me.    The  evils  of  idleness  and  idle  com- 
pany, together  with  the  degrading  effects  of  the  slightest  self-deviation 
from  sobriety,  were  carefully  explained  to  me,  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing regular  hours,  and  having  a  due  regard  for  the  value  of  time  was 
duly  inculcated ;    not  a  moment  was  to  be  left  without  some  useful 
occupation  attendant  on  it.    What  suggestions  to  me,  whose  only  lite- 
rary occupations  were  a  look  at  the  morning  papers,  or  a  more  careful 
[;crusal  of  BelPs  Life^  on  a  wet  Sunday  !    Then  came  money,  money, 
money  ;  how  much  had  I  spent  during  the  day  ?     What  had  become 
of  that  heap  of  silver  that  was  seen  on  my  dressing-room  table  in  the 
morning?     In  vain  did  I  try  and  tot  up  sixpences  that  I  had  given  to 
cads  or  carmen,  odd  classes  of  sherry,  shillings  lent  to  friends,  pairs  ot 
gloves  bought  in  a  hurry — ^in  fact,  I  was  pronounced  reckless,  intem- 
perate, and  extravagant,  and  was  informed  that  this  state  of  things 
could  not  go  on,  as  the  whole  of  our  income  would  soon  be  dissipated  to 
gratify   my  selfish  and  frivolous  tastes.     My  little  extravagancies  in 
dress  were  soon  curtailed ;  a  walk  with  my  wife  on  all  auction-days  at 
Dycer's,  precluded  my  favourite  lounge  there ;  she  had  actually  found 
this  out!    The  evening  cigar  was  gradually  suppressed.    The  little 
Sunday  afternoon  rendezvous  with  my  bachelor  acquaintance  was  pro- 
nounced sinful,  and  afternoon  church  substituted.    One  evening,  on  my 
coming  home  a  little  fresh  from  a  select  party,  a  veto  was  put  to  afi 
egress  after  dinner,  and  that  this  enactment  might  be  more  fully  carried 
out,  my  latch-key  was  surreptitiously  purloined.    This  put  the  climas 
to  my  enslaved  condition ;  tne  stable-yard  alone  remained  my  castle. 
I  had  sold  the  bay  horse,  and  was  keeping  Patsy  and  the  grey  mare  on 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale.     My  hunting  days  were  my  only  solace,  but 
little  did  I  think  that  even  they  were  numbered.    A  single  knock  on 
one  of  those  days,   of  that  suspicious  character  with  which  Patsey  was 
so  well  acquainted,  heralded  the  contractor  who  had  supplied  me  with 
forage,  and  in  a  few  foments  his  bill  for  the  last  three  months  was  in 
Her  hand.     Of  all  the^torms  which  had  as  yet  fallen  on  my  devoted 
head,   none  ec^ualled  that  which  awaited  me   on  my  return.     With 
studied  and  bitter  eloquence  I  was  portrayed  as  the  most  selfish  e>i 
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QseD,  giren  up  to  mj  own  pleasares  and  extravagancies.  The  certain 
ruin  entailed  upon  mj  family  and  myself  by  this  **  horse-racing,"  was 
eloquently  described,  for  my  wife  had  heard  of  gents  and  clerks  having 
been  ruined  by  betting  in  the  city,  and  she  put  all  sporting  pursuits  in 
the  same  category  as  racing  ;  then  as  usual  she  reverted  to  the  ^  s.  d. 
How  a  family  could  be  supported  on  what  it  cost  to  keep  a  horse  and 
groom.  But  on  this  occasion  I  was  obdurate,  for  I  had  this  day  covered 
myself  with  glory,  and  had  been  one  of  four  up  at  the  take. 

Until  bed  time  I  made  feeble  and  argumentative  efforts  to  keep 
the  mare,  but  then  came  the  curtain  lectures,  occasionally  varied  by  a 
torrent  of  tears,  until  at  last,  wearied  out  bv  many  days*  exertions,  I 
gave  a  sulky  consent  to  sell  my  hunter,  nor  did  I  for  the  next  few  days 
obtain  a  moment's  peace  until  it  was  fully  explained  to  my  wife  that 
the  fate  of  the  mare  was  sealed  in  a  Saunders*  advertisement,  which 
went  on  to  state,  that  on  a  certain  Saturdajr  a  grev  mare,  well  known 
with  the  Ward  Hounds,  and  that  has  carried  a  lady  (I  was  severely 
catechised  as  to  who  the  lady  was)  was,  owing  to  the  sudden  illness  of 
its  owner,  to  be  put  up  to  auction,  and  would  become  the  property  of 
the  highest  bidder  at  the  fall  of  that  hammer  brandished  in  the  nand  of 
bim  styled  the  auctioneer. 

One  more  day  I  was  determined  to  enjoy ;  and  despite  of  a  strict  order 
to  accompany  mv  wife  on  a  shopping  expedition,  I  arranged  to  break- 
fast with  a  friend,  and  to  be  the  more  secure  from  interruption,  under 
pretext  of  just  going  to  the  stable  at  a  very  early  hour,  I  escaped  from 
nome,  and  tooK  a  stroll  in  the  streets.  Never  did  the  sporting  re- 
sources of  my  native  city  appear  so  numerous.  Horse-breakers,  hunters 
in  body  clothes,  animals  in  training  for  Confy  or  Kilrue  appeared  from 
various  quarters,  4n  route  for  the  rhoenix.  Then  came  tnrough  Sack- 
ville-street  several  of  our  most  illustrious  citizens,  all  making  their  way 
to  the  north  side  of  the  town  with  such  rapidity  as  would  lead  one  to 
•appose  that  some  great  calamity  had  befallen  the  inhabitants  in  that 
Quarter ;  but  such  was  not  the  case,  for,  with  Harlequin  rapidity,  those 
aemure-looking  men  will  be  changed  into  fully  equipped  sportsmen, 
tnd  would  ere  long  be  at  the  tail  of  the  Doctor's  pack,  following  them 
in  the  same  form  as  a  worthy  baronet  whose  gallant  peformance  at  one 
of  our  most  dreaded  fences  elucidated  from  the  admiring  horse-breaker 
the  happy  compliment  of  **  May  I  never  die  'till  you  set  a  leg  for  me." 
Breakfast  over,  I  mounted  for  the  last  time  my  gallant  grey,  to  meet 
the  "  Wards"  at  the  seventh  mile-stone,  and  soon  came  up  with  a  select 
knot  of  brother  sportsmen.  Reader,  although  a  Nimrod  you  may  be, 
our  ideas  on  hunting,  and  the  details  of  a  day's  sport  with  staghounds, 
are  somewhat  different  from  what  you  may  be  accustomed  to,  so  let  me 
transport  you  alongside  of  myself,  and  give  you  a  detail  of  our  day's 
proceedings. 

We  are  a  social  set,  and  generally  proceed  to  cover  en  masse,  for  the 
sakeof  conversation.  Our  horses  and  their  merits  we  fully  canvass  as  we  go 
along;  they  are  certainly  better  than  they  look,  for  being  hunted  twice 
a  week,  and  doing  a  little  "  titty-pattying"  in  the  Phoenix  on  Sundays, 
docs  not  improve  an  animaVs  personal  appearance.  Chacun  In  son  gout 
w,  as  you  may  perceive,  the  motto  for  our  get-up.  Hats,  caps,  coats, 
sud  breeches  may  be  of  any  shape,  form,  or  colour  you  think  proper  ; 
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the  latter  ought  to  fasten  at  the  ankle,  and  are  to  have  false  battons ; 
the  knee.  Should  you  wear  ordinary  breeches,  be  careful  that  tfaes  %6 
a  Tacuum  between  the  boot  and  breeches.  Your  boots  ought  to  be 
long  in  the  tops,  which  might  terminate  about  four  inches  above  the 
ankle.  As  there  are  no  thorns  in  the  hedges,  a  bright  yellow  knee-cap 
is  sometimes  desirable.  To  be  an  accomplished  stag-hunter,  ride  on  a 
snaffle  and  raartingal — it  makes  your  horse  look  like  racing.  A  cut- 
ting-whip adds  an  air  of  business  to  the  rider.  Ride  three  holes  shorter 
than  is  comfortable,  and  be  careful  that  your  feet  be  always  home  in  the 
stirrups.  By  sawing  at  your  horse,  make  the  field  belieye  he  is  pulling 
you  awfully;  shout  at  him  when  going  at  the  fences,  for  steeple-chase 
celebrities  are  much  given  to  this  practice.  Remember  that  it  is  de- 
cidedly slow  to  think  of  the  hounds,  or  how  they  hunt ;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  your  great  object  in  going  out  is  to  ride  before  your  neighbour. 
To  "drop  **  him,  when  following  you  over  a  fence,  is  a  circumstance  which 
ought  to  give  you  extreme  satisfaction ;  and  to  pound  or  to  out  down  a 
field  is  decidedly  the  summit  of  human  happiness.  Now,  fully  to  excel 
in  the  above  achievements,  you  must  cross  people  deliberately  when 
going  at  a  fence,  and  never  for  a  moment  think  of  waiting  for  your 
turn.  Do  not  hesitate  to  ride  over  a  prostrate  friend,  but  be  comforted 
by  the  reflection  that  he  would  do  the  same  to  you.  Do  not  go  an  inch 
out  of  your  way  to  avoid  a  hound,  for  it  loses  time  to  let  him  go 
through  the  fence  before  you,  and  you  may  chance  not  to  kill  him.  Be 
perfectly  deaf  to  the  cry  of  "  Hold  hard !"  for  this  is  quite  indispensable 
to  the  stag-hunter.  When  beat,  have  an  excuse  always  ready — losing 
a  shoe,  or  stopping  to  assist  a  friend,  have  been  too  much  worked  upon ; 
but  carefully  avoid  the  truth,  which  was,  that  you  funked,  or  that  your 
horse  got  beat.  Lastly,  entertain  a  solemn  contempt  for  fox-hunting 
and  fox-hunters. 

Now  we  approach  the  meet.  There  are  the  farmers,  the  most  liberal 
fellows  in  the  world,  and  who  allow  any  number  of  packs  to  hunt  any 
number  of  times  over  their  lands.  Each  one  of  them  is  mounted 
on  a  young-one — of  course  by  far  the  best  they  have  ever  bred.  These, 
with  a  few  men  from  Meath,  the  DubHn  division,  and  a  detachment 
from  the  Bellinter  hunt,  form  the  numerous  field.  The  latter  gentle- 
men, by  desire  of  the  master,  do  not  wear  their  green  collars,  the  badge 
of  their  own  hunt ;  for  when  it  appears  Nemesis  reigns  supreme,  and  ali 
semblance  of  order  among  the  riding  men  is  at  an  end.  The  rivalry  is 
desperate.  Hounds  are  ridden  over — three  were  killed  on  one  occasion ; 
and  the  argument  as  to  who  went  best  in  any  particular  run  is  not  to 
this  day  decided.  Around  a  considerable  quantity  of  chat,  Anglice 
"  chaff,"  is  going  on.  A  really  well  got  up  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne  is  informing  us,  who  come  from  the  city,  that  we  shall  never 
see  the  white-legged  chestnut's  equal,  even  if  we  were  to  live  for  a 
thousand  years.  The  municipal  orator,  who  lightens  our  darkness,  is 
dilating  to*  him  who  has  supplied  us  with  many  a  soothing  luxury,  on 
the  excellency  of  the  last  day's  sport.  Near  him  the  twenty-stone  pur- 
veyor of  the  staff  of  life  is  giving  a  flowery  description  to  a  crusty-looking 
individual  (mounted  on  a  well-known  grey  mare)  of  the  animal  he 
intends  to  win  the  "taypot"  with.  Further  on,  a  tall,  thin  man,  on  a 
tali,  thin  chestnut — both  of  whom  may  be  seen  out  four  days  a  week- 
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informs  the  company  that  thej  had  better  beware  of  their  optics,  for  the 
old  horse  had  had  a  day's  rest  with  the  fox-hounds  yestenlay,  and  felt 
uncommonly  fresh  in  consequence.  Under  the  wall,  a  demure,  middle- 
aged  little  man,  '*  tendens  ad  ndera  pcUmas,**  is  iuTokine  every  saint  to 
bear  witness  to  the  merits  of  the  horse  he  now  bestrides  (it  is  seldom  he 
has  a  bad  one).  His  oration  is  disturbed  by  a  shrill  voice  proceeding 
from  some  one  in  a  gig,  drawn  by  a  black  horse,  who  is  not  always  accus- 
tomed to  so  lively  a  load,  inquiring  whether  any  one  has  seen  his  hunter. 
At  this  moment  cries  of  "  He's  kflt "  attract  general  attention ;  and  an 
officer,  who  is  trying  a  recent  leggy  importation,  is  seen  to  fall  heavily 
from  off  the  narrow  back  into  the  Ashboume-road.  A  friend  congra- 
tulates the  man  in  the  gig  on  the  prospect  of  a  bit  of  business  in  his 
line ;  but  he  was  premature,  for  the  wreckers  soon  run  to  the  fallen 
equestrian's  rescue,  have  him  mounted  in  no  time,  and  they  are  again 
holding  hacks,  tightening  girths,  or  rejoicing  that  there  was  plenty 
doing  with  the  "Garrisons"  at  the  Lough  of  Rathmgan  yesterday ;  or  else 
they  may  be  heard  complaining  that  times  were  right  bad  (on  the  num- 
ber of  falls  that  the  field  get  are  these  ideas  of  good  and  bad  times 
regulated),  and  offering  to  give  you  credit  for  their  next  job  on  receipt 
of  a  small  silver  coin. 

But  the  plot  is  thickening.  The  hounds,  a  capital  close-hunting 
pack,  are  now  slowly  walked  off,  and  this  is  now  the  most  miserable 
period  of  a  stag-hnnter's  existence,  especially  if  he  be  on  a  bad  be- 
ginner at  the  wide  ditches  which  abound  in  the  country;  and  the 
countenances  of  those  who  have  not  taken  inward  precautions  (I 
knew  a  man  who  had  his  twenty-five  and  forty  minutes'  flasks)  ex- 
press considerable  anxiety.  We  stand  still  near  the  deer-cart  to 
allow  two  unpunctual  gents  time  to  get  up,  and  to  give  every  one  a  fair 
start.  The  first  fence  looks  practicable,  but  at  the  next  the  wreckers 
are  clustering  thickly.  There  is  no  more  time  for  reflection  ;  for,  afler 
a  repeated  "gently,  gently  there,"  addressed  by  Charley  to  the  more  eager 
portion  of  the  pack  they  are  laid  on ;  the  crossing,  changing,  and  crash- 
ing at  the  first  fence  is  awful,  but  no  serious  results  take  place  ;  at  the 
next  the  real  grief  commences.  The  two  leading  men  instantly  disap- 
pear ;  the  third  and  fourth  clear  it  in  gallant  style ;  the  next  rides  at 
It,  but  pulls  off  when  near  it.  I  take  a  line  to  the  right,  and  pull  off  into 
a  trot  at  a  place  that  the  mare,  who  is  a  good  standing  fencer,  is  sure 
to  creep  down  and  get  over  ;  but  when  about  a  length  from  the  fence, 
I  hear  a  shout,  and  at  the  moment  feel  the  same  sensations  as  if  I 
had  been  shot  out  like  a  cannou-ball.  The  officer  s  horse  had  broken 
away  with  him,  and  caught  me  in  the  quarter.  I  am  chucked  high  and 
dry  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  my  mare  falls  back.  She  is  soon  on  her 
legs,  and  there  am  I  angling  her,  as  one  would  a  salmon,  with  the  crook 
of  my  hunting-whip,  to  a  spot  where  she  can  jump  out.  Up  she 
struggles  with  a  moan,  for  she  has  been  much  injured  in  the  shoulder, 
and  is  dead  lame.  Near  me  the  other  luckless  rider  is  getting  scraped 
by  Mr.  Holligan,  for  he  has  fallen  under  his  horse,  and  was  half  smo- 
thered by  the  black  mud  of  the  river  of  the  Den.  Oh !  Hammond, 
Poole,  Thomas,  and  Co.,  could  you  but  now  have  seen  that  handiwork, 
which,  not  a  month  since,  reposed  as  triumphs  of  art  and  taste  on  your 
fashionable  counters !  Other  wreckers  are  fishing  for  a  spur  and  stirrup- 
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kather :  the  lattcv  has  been  purposely  concealed  until  aivpte  pajiofnt 
has  been  receired. 

The  houods  are  now  about  six  fields  off;  a  pass,  a  field  off  io  the 
brook,  has  let  up  the  majority,  who  already  fiirm  that  tail  ao  indis- 
pensable to  a  gallop.  About  ten  men  are  with  the  hounds ;  ten 
have  now  taken  a  wrong  turn ;  a  pause  soon  after  profdaims  an  ugly 
place ;  one  man  gets  over»  and  then  three  more ;  the  next  fidls :  thi^ 
deters  the  remainder,  who  are  looking  out  for  another  placa.  In  thft 
ruck  some  are  making  for  the  nearest  roads ;  others  are  jumping  everjr 
fence,  and  struggUng  hard*  but  have  not  got  the  eiil  of  riding  tq 
hounds.  Not  a  few  who  have  performed  that  duty  whidi  fiuhion  bM 
entailed  upon  them  are  thinking  of  home.  The  hounds,  now  no  laimer 
Utan  specks,  have*  with  the  leading  men,  disappeared  over  the  cvests  ctf 
Kilbride ;  and*  with  tears  in  my  eye^  I  lead  my  lame  animal  to  tbs 
nearest  road. 

Never  since  that  day  have  I  seen  a  pack  of  hounds ;  us  fiMt»  ibtt 
was  ''  My  Last  Day's  Hunting." 
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TEMPORA No.    III. 

'' BXTURN  r*— CHAPTSR  I. 

''  le  Aero  then  no  hopeT" 

"None." 

Tbat  one  wori  was  barning  into  his  heart  as  be  tnmed  awaj  to  tbe 
l^e  side.  He  stepped  into  Us  skifl^  seized  tbe  oars^  pulled  Tigoroosly 
for  some  time»  ana  then  flinging  ^em  aside,  buried  his  face  in  his 
bands,  and  allowed  the  boat  to  drSi  before  the  summer's  breeze. 

His  thoughts  went  back  through  many  long  years,  and  he  saw  her 
M  she  first  met  his  gaze,  clinging  to  his  sister's  arm,  a  little  trembling 
<nrphan. 

**  She  ii  dl  alone  in  the  world,  Bertie ;  we  mnst  lore  her  now." 

His  heart  had  opened  to  her  from  that  moment.  It  had  loved  her 
erer  since — ^his  own  Cousin  Mabel.  It  had  been  the  dream  of  his  life, 
the  cherished  hope  of  many  years,  the  master  passion  of  his  soul,  and 
now  this  day  her  lips  had  told  him  that  for  nim  there  was  no  hope* 
He  felt  tbe  sentence  was  irrevocable.  The  very  sympathy  she  exhibited 
^r  hi9  bitter  disappointment  was  conclusive.  A  fluttering  heart  may 
ftammer  Out  a  negative  it  would  gladly  recall — an  indifferent  heart  may, 
at  some  future  time,  warmly  accept  the  love  it  now  rejects — but  the 
beart  that  for  love  returns  pity  is  never  to  be  won. 

"Dear  Bertie,  believe  me  I  feel  deeply  for  you.  Believe  me  it 
grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  be  obliged  to  cause  jrou  pain." 

These  words  were  fatal.  As  they  swept  across  nis  mind  they  stung 
fiim  to  the  very  core,  and  recalled  him  to  himself.  The  oars  were  once 
more  dipped  in  the  i^ter,  and  before  long  the  boat  was  moored  by  the 
little  pier  of  Lindwellstown,  and  the  master  of  Lindwellstown  was 
fkwly  and  gloomily  ascending  the  steep  path  that  led  to  his  solitary  home. 

Any  one  passing  down  the  lake  in  a  fortnight  from  that  day  could 
not  have  failed  to  notice  that  the  windows  of  Lindwellstown  were  closed 
up  and  the  chimneys  smokeless,  and  would  have  learned  on  inquiry  that 
the  owner  had  gone  abroad  for  one  year,  perhaps  for  two. 

When  this  became  first  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  many  were  the 
conjectures  and  great  was  the  amazement ;  for  of  all  the  stay-at-home 
pe<^le  in  the  world,  Hubert  Lindwell  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  the 
most  so.  He  had  lived  at  Lindwellstown  ever  since  he  left  College,  and 
bad  lived  alone.  His  parents  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  his  edu- 
cation had  been  supenntended  by  his  only  sister,  who  was  ten  years 
his  senior,  and  haa  been  as  many  years  married  to  Mr.  Hewson,  of 
Ballycraig,  the  proprietor  of  those  magnificent  woods  and  picturesque 
mansion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 

And  so  Hubert  had  lived  alone  in  the  old  family  place,  and  until  now 
had  never  wished  to  leave  it  for  a  day.  His  heart  clung  to  the  paternal 
acres,  and  yet  it  was  no  show  place.  The  house,  though  comfortable, 
was  unsightly ;  the  grounds,  though  lying  well,  had  originally  been 
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laid  out  with  but  little  taste.  But  still,  was  it  not  Lindwellstown,  and 
was  not  he  the  descendant  of  those  Lindwells  who,  centuries  ago,  had 
given  their  names  to  the  place  ?  •  It  gftve  him  but  little  uneasiness 
that  it  did  not  boast  the  finest  shrubs,  or  the  largest  conserva- 
tories, or  the  most  costly  exotics,  or  that  it  afforded  no  themes  of  ad- 
miration  for  gapins  tourists,  or  rendezvous  for  sentimental  pic-nickers. 
It  was  enough  for  him  that  it  was  dear  old  Lindwellstown,  the  home  of 
his  fathers.  And  so,  day  after  day,  for  years,  he  had  plodded  through 
the  fields  and  plantations,  and  never  wearied  of  them.  That  he  was 
doing  anything  out  of  the  way — that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  model 
landlord — never  entered  into  his  head;  he  had  but  followed  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  ancestors ;  and  that  a  Liudwell  could  like  any  place 
better,  or  wish  to  live  an^here  else,  was  impossible.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  Lmdwell  estates,  would  have  inveighed  against 
such  heresy  as  monstrous  and  unnatural. 

Hubert's  departure,  therefore,  excited  no  little  astonishment  amongst 
his  neighbours. 

"What  can  have  come  over  him?*'  said  old  Major  Davis  to  his 
brother-magistrate  at  petty  sessions.  "  I  thought  he  had  escaped  the 
prevailing  epidemic  of  locomotion  with  which  all  young  fellows  are  now-a- 
days  afflicted.  They  leave  their  comfortable  homes  and  social  circles  to 
wander  in  herds  from  this  foreign  mountain  to  that  foreign  lake  and 
river,  and  what  do  they  gain  in  return  ?  Wherever  they  go  they  arc 
ridiculed  and  plundered.  Do  they  enjoy  themselves  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
An  Englishman  at)road  is  the  personification  of  sulk  and  misery.  Are 
they  influenced  by  a  love  of  the  picturesque  ?  Not  they ;  they  fancy 
they  are,  but  they  deceive  themselves.  Look  down  that  lake,  O'Brien 
— there,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  scenery  on  every  side  such  as  I 
have  rarely  ever  seen,  and  I  have  been  in  every  part  of  the  world.  But 
it  is  not  in  Murray's  Guide  Book,  sir — it  is  not  foreign.  A  visit  to  it 
does  not,  in  fact,  necessitate  what  modem  Irishmen  most  delight  in» 
Expatriation,  and,  therefore,  its  yery  existence  is  ignored.  I  thought 
better  of  Liudwell." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  companion  ruefully,  "and  he  will  be  coming 
home  with  some  confounded  stuck-up  English  wife,  to  snub  and  jeer  at 
us,  and  make  us  all  feel  uncomfortable.  Couldn't  he  find  a  girl  good 
enough  for  him  here  ?*'  And  he  thought  of  his  own  four  olive  branches, 
and  how  well  any  one  of  them  would  rule  the  roast,  and  dispense  the 
hospitalities  of  Lindwellstown. 

"  Well,  good  luck  attend  him  wherever  he  goes.  His  father  went 
wanst  to  Dublin,"  said  one  old  crone  to  another,  with  a  dubious  shrug. 

There  was  but  one  who  approved  of  Hubert's  departure. 

"Poor  fellow,'*  she  thought,  "it  will  do  him  good.  Time  and 
change  of  scene  will  restore  him  to  peace  of  mind." 

Perhaps  she  was  right. 

And  so  he  went ;  and  before  long  a  letter  was  received,  stating  that 
he  had  joined  a  friend  of  his  in  an  expedition  to  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting  lions  and  exploring  unknown  countries  in  the  interior.  A 
year  passed  away  without  any  further  intelligence.  A  letter  at  length 
arrived,  but  not  from  Hubert.  His  friend  wrote,  and  the  letter  was  a 
sad  one.     It  told  an  idolizing  sister  that  her  only  brother  would  neve^ 
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return  to  her.  In  crossing  a  rirer  on  the  eastern  coast,  LindwelFs 
canoe  had  been  upset,  and  he  and  the  negro  who  was  paddling  him 
were  swept  down  a  rapid,  and  dashed  to  pieces  amongst  the  rocks  and 
eddies  beneath.  Every  effort  was  made  to  save  hira — every  exertion 
used  to  recover  his  remains — but  in  vain.  A  few  broken  fragments  of 
the  boat,  and  a  shred  or  two  of  his  clothes  floating  on  the  tawney  foam, 
told  the  fate  of  Hubert  LindwelL 

A  sister's  sorrow  is  too  intense  for  scrutiny — we  will  not  intrudo 
upon  it ;  nor  will  we  pry  into  Mabel's  )ieart,  or  conjecture  what  feelings 
may  not  have  struggled  for  admittance  at  the  door  of  that  secret 
chamber  of  the  soul,  where  hopes,  and  memories,  and  regrets  are  trea« 
sured,  never  to  be  revealed  to  mortal  eye. 

On  the  fourth  morning  afler  the  receipt  of  thi?  fatal  letter,  a  car 
drove  up  to  the  door  of  Ballycraig,  and  a  spare,  sallow,  elderly  gentle* 
man,  with  a  business  air  about  him,  alighted,  and  inquired  for  Mrs. 
Hewson  and  Miss  Lindweli ;  and  on  being  ushered  into  the  drawing- 
room,  was  recognised  by  both  ladies  as  Mr.  Burke,  who  had  been  the 
tried  friend  and  agent  of  the  Lindweli  family  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

"  I  have  come  on  business  matters  respecting  your  poor  brother's 
affairs,  Mrs.  Hewson.  Pray  remain.  Miss  Lindweli,  you  are  very 
nearly  concerned  in  the  matter.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  the 
dear  boy  made  a  will  before  leaving  Ireland  on  that  deplorable  expedi- 
tion. With  your  permission  I  will  now  read  that  will  to  you,  or"  (he 
saw  a  pained  expression  on  Mrs.  Hewson' s  countenance)  '*  rather  tell 
Tou  the  substance  in  a  few  words.  He  has  left  all  his  personal  pro- 
perty, with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  legacies,  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Hewson,  and  Lindwellstown,  vrith  all  his  other  landed  property,  is  be- 
queathed absolutely  to  his  cousin.  Miss  Mabel  Lindweli." 

Mabel  started  from  her  chair,  and  her  face  and  neck  flushed  crimson. 
She  appeared  at  first  about  to  speak ;  but  suddenly  covering  her  face 
in  her  hands,  she  brushed  hastily  by  Mr.  Burke,  and  lefl  the  room. 

"Ah  I  overcome,  poor  thing! — very  natural^  very  natural,"  said  the 
attorney,  whose  quick  perception  was  for  once  at  fault.  '*  I  have  only 
further  to  acquaint  you,  Mrs.  Hewson,  that  you  and  Mr.  Hewson  are 
appointed  guardians  to  Miss  Lindweli  during  her  minority.  It  is  cer- 
tainly rather  extraordinary  that  our  poor  friend  should  have  made  such 
a  disposition  of  his  property,"  added  Mr.  Burke,  who  considered  that 
he  owed  some  apology  to  Mrs.  Hewson  for  being  the  bearer  to  her 
of  intelligence  which  he  naturally  supposed  was  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come. 

"Not  the  least  extraordinary,  my  dear  Mr.  Burke,"  said  Mrs. 
Hewson,  quietly;  **I  was  acquainted  with  my  brother's  intentions,  per- 
haps even  sooner  than  you  were,  and  fully  approved  of  them.  I  think 
it  will  be  better  for  me  to  speak  to  my  cousin  upon  this  subject ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  I  will  leave  you  with  Mr.  Hewson ;  he  is  in  his  study, 
and  I  know  that  he  will  be  very  glad  to  see  you." 

She  found  Mabel  in  her  bedroom,  pachig  restlessly  up  and  down  the 
floor. 

"  Margaret,"  she  said  abruptly,  turning  her  head  away  from  Mrs. 
Hewson,  as  she  spoke  ;  **  Margaret,  I  cannot,  I  will  not  take  this  pro- 
perty." 
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•     **  Mabel  r 

**  It  is  yours,  Margaret,  yours.  I  haTO  no  possible  rigbt  to  it|  or 
desire  for  it,  and  I  will  not  take  it/' 

Mrs.  Hewson  took  the  excited  girFs  hand,  and  drew  her  to  her  side. 

"  Mabel,"  she  said  gently,  "  I  hare  ever  felt  towards  you  as  if  yott 
were  my  own  child ;  listen,  then,  to  me  now — You  will  do  injustice  to 
no  one  by  your  acceptance  of  this  property.  I  am  more  than  amply 
provided  for ;  Providence  has  blest  my  husband  with  wealth,  and  we 
have  but  one  child.  You  are  the  next  heir  to  Lindwellstown,  and 
dear  to  us  all  as  if  you  were  our  Very  sister.  You  are,  moreover,  thft 
proper  person  to  inherit  the  family  estate — in  bur  hands  it  w6uld  but 
fall  into  decay ;  we  could  not  live  there,  and  the  old  house  would  become 
a  ruin,  and  the  place  a  wilderness.  You  alone  are  left  to  preserve  it, 
and  you  should  do  so,  and  you  and  Aunt  Janet  coidd  live  there,  and 
vre  would '* 

''You  must  not  urge  me,  Margaret — you  cannot  understand  my 
reasons,"  and  she  hid  her  face  on  her  cousin's  neck  as  she  spoke.  ^'  I 
did  not  think  of  the  injustice  to  you  so  much  as—  Oh  1 1  cannot  tell 
you  ;  but  if  you  knew  all  you  would  not  blame  me." 

Mrs.  Hewson  raised  the  blushing  nrl's  head  and  kissed  her  fondly. 
"Dear  May,"  she  whispered,  "I  do  know  all." 

Mabel  burst  from  her  embrace,  and  stood  before  Mrs.  Hewson  with 
flashing  eyes  and  quivering  lips. 

"You  know  all,  Margaret!*'  she  said,  reproachfully,  "and  can  yon 
ask  me  to  accept  At*  gift  ?  To  refuse  himself  and  take  his  property,  i« 
that  your  counsel  to  me  T  To  receive  favour  from  one  I  coula  not  love— 
the  last  man  in  the  world  I  could  ever " 

"  Oh  !  Mabel,  war  not  with  the  dead ;  oh,  my  poor  brother !" 

The  choking  sob,  the  deadly  pallor,  the  drooping  form,  the  hands 
pressed  tightly  to  the  brow,  all  told  how  intense  was  the  sister^s  love. 
She  could  not  enter  into  Mabel's  feelings  ;  she  could  not  understand 
that  a  sensitive  and  high-minded  girl  would  naturally  shrink  from  the 
acceptance  of  a  gift  proffered  under  such  peculiar  circumstances ;  she 
thought  but  of  the  chubby  boy,  whom  her  dying  mother  had  entrusted 
to  her  care — the  boy  whom  she  had  fondled,  and  watched  over,  and  prayed 
for  day  after  day,  for  many  a  long  year — the  darling  brother  in  whom 
kll  her  family  a^ection  was  centered,  and  who  was  (though  she  knew  it 
not)  even  dearer  to  her,  and  closer  to  her  heart,  than  husband  or  child. 
She  could  but  feel  that  his  last  request  was  petulantly  rejected,  and  the 
slight  to  his  memory  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 

Mabel  was  wayward,  and  resolute  of  will  almost  to  obstinacy;  but  her 
generous  nature  was  not  proof  against  that  agony.  She  flung  herself 
on  her  knees,  and  clasped  her  cousin  round  the  waist — 

"  Forgive  me  !  oh,  forgive[me !  my  more  than  mother.  Take  your  own 
Mabel  to  your  heart  again — all  shall  be  as  you  wish.  I  was  thought- 
less, cruel,  unjust;  I  will  do  anything  you  wish;  I  will  not  war 
against  the  deaa  ;  I  will  take  Lindwellstown.  Look  but  on  me  once 
more  as  you  ever  did — let  me  be  but  your  own  dear  child  again — and  I 
will  do  all  you  ask. 

By  'the  next  morning  it  was  known  for  many  a  mile  that  Mabel 
Lindwell  was  the  heiress  of  Lindwellstown. 
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Thx  guardianship  of  Mr.  Hewson  and  Margaret  ia  at  an  end.  Mabel 
has  attained  her  majority,  and  on  this  day  the  erent  has  been  cele- 
brated— very  quietly,  indeed,  for  a  year  has  scatwly  eUpsed  since 
Hubert's  death — and  Mr.  Hewson,  and  Margftret,  and  their  little 
daughter  Fannie^  with  Mr.  Burke,  who  came  down  expressly  from 
Dublin  for  the  occasion,  are  Mabel's  only  guests.  It  is  a  gala  day, 
however,  for  the  Lindwellstown  tenantry.  Since  eariy  dawn  the  lake 
has  been  dotted  with  cots  and  boats^  all  steering  towards  the  big  houses 
and  grey  fries^  bright  flannels,  and  gaudy  shawls,  ha?e  been  streaming 
aloi^  erery  road,  and  byway,  and  path,  leading  to  the  place.  Ana 
not  mere  pleasure-seekers  are  the  wearers.  These  are  the  people  of 
Lindwellstown,  the  occupiers  of  its  soil,  and  they  are  come  to  assist  u6t 
nierdy  at  a  festivity  but  at  a  solemnity ;  without  them  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings would  be  incomplete.  Are  they  not  assembled  to  instal  a  Lind- 
well  in  her  inheritance  ? — to  rally  round  the  representative  of  the  "  old 
stock  ;"  and  to  testify  their  approval  of,  and  to  proffer  their  devotion  *nd 
alaiost  their  protection  to,  the  young  girl  who  fills  the  place  of  him 
whose  memory  is  still  dear  to  all  their  hearts  ? 

And  so  they  have  been  clustering  round  Mabel  all  the  day,  and  she 
has  been  mudi  occupied,  and  flurried,  and  excited,  and  is  glad  at  last 
to  be  able,  unperoeived,  to  slip  away  from  her  guests,  and  steal  to  the 
quiety  cool  arbour  by  the  little  pier,  where  she  had  often  before  passed 
many  a  thoughtfiil  hour,  and  to  which  she  now  retires  to  indulge  for  a 
few  minutes  in  uninterrupted  musings.  It  is  a  fitting  spot  for  calm 
reflection,  and  a  fitting  hour — the  first  hour  of  evening.  The  glaring 
July  sun  has  sunk  behind  the  western  hills,  and  the  melancholy  evening 
atar  glimmers  feebly  above  the  horizon ;  but  night  has  not  yet  fallen, 
and  the  last  flush  of  day  lingers  on  the  still  lake — all  nature  slumbers. 
A  muffled  hum  of  distant  voices  from  the  heights  above  her,  a  solitary 
boat  creeping  languidly  towards  the  wooded  point,  alone  impart  vitality 
to  the  scene.  It  is  a  fitting  spot  and  hour  for  the  young  heiress  to 
look  into  her  own  heart ;  and  as  she  communes  with  herself,  what  a 
flood  of  memories  and  anticipations  rush  across  her  soul.  Thus  it  is 
always.  At  each  vital  era  of  our  existence,  at  each  turning-poiut  of  our 
Hves,  Reflection  comes  to  us — a  Panorama.  We  halt  upon  Life's  pil- 
grimage, and  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future  appear  and  pass 
before  us.  Perhaps  the  vision  has  an  interpretation  which,  if  rightly 
rendered,  might  not  be  altogether  meaningless  or  unprofitable. 

And  thus,  in  Mabel's  reverie,  memory  wanders  far  back,  and  she  is  again 
a  little  child  under  theburning  suns  of  India.  A  barrack-square — a  hushed 
darkened  room — a  feverish  kiss  upon  her  lips — a  manly  form,  stiff  and 
cold — a  pale,  fragile  woman  weeping  beside  it — all  flit  before  her.  And 
then  a  wide  ocean  and  homeward-bound  ship,  and  for  a  short  time  the 
fragile  form — and  then  the  i^p  speeds  on,  and  a  dusky  ayeh  is  her  only 
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comforter.  Then  gentle  Margaret's  sympathy,  and  care,  and  Iotc,  and 
Hubert's  unhappy  passion  and  untimely  fate,  all  pass  in  rapid  sooeea- 
sion  before  her  mind.  And  as  the  Present  appears,  thecares,  and  duties^ 
and  responsibilities  of  her  strangely  altered  destiny  crowd  upon  her 
mind,  and  weigh  heavily  upon  her.  They  were  assumed  reluctantly, 
but  (so  ran  the  current  of  her  thoughts)  they  should  not  be  lightly 
regarded.  Her  stewardship  should  not  be  to  her  a  thing  of  nought 
High-minded  and  conscientious,  with  family  sympathies  strong  upon 
her,  she  could  never  regard  the  people  amongst  whom  her  lot  was  cast 
as  mere  sources  of  revenue.  Her  interests  and  theirs  were  identical 
and  she  would  identify  herself  with  them.  Her  mission  should  be  to 
study  their  happiness  and  promote  their  welfare ;  her  reward,  to  life 
not  only  with  them,  but  in  their  hearts.  Such,  such  should  be  her  Future. 
And  if,  as  she  reflected  how  wide  was  the  area  for  her  exertions,  a  flash 
of  proud  satisfaction  gleamed  from  her  eye,  who  will  blame  her? 
Goodly  indeed  was  her  heritage,  and  others  than  a  Lindwell  even  might 
well  have  been  proud  of  it.  Hark  I  to  that  faint  whistle  far  to  the 
southward;  it  is  from  the  lips  of  one  who  all  day  long  has  been 
shouting  '*  Long  life  to  Miss  Mabel."  Let  your  eye  rest  on  that  light 
flashing  on  the  northern  horizon — it  is  a  bonfire  blazing  in  honour  of 
the  <'youne  Mistress."  From  North  to  South,  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  all,  fdl  is  hers. 

Hers? 

If  the  interlacing  branches  that  surround  her  could  part  asunder, 
what  would  meet  her  gaze?  No  spectre,  no  phantom,  no  iliusioa 
of  fevered  fancy,  but  a  living  man.  There,  so  altered  indeed  that 
none  would  know  him,  and  in  the  garb  of  a  common  sailor — bat 
still  there,  within  a  step  of  where  Mabel  sat — so  close  to  her  that 
his  hot  breath  stirred  the  wild  flowers  in  her  hair — stands  Hubert 
Lindwell  I 

He  had  escaped  from  the  torrent,  but  by  what  means  will  never  be 
known  until  he  himself  shall  tell  the  tale.  He  had  escaped,  and  there  he 
now  stands  on  his  nati?e  soil,  and  by  the  side  of  her  he  loves  best  on  earth. 
Often  in  distant  lands  he  had  prayed  that  he  might  once  more  behold 
home  and  Mabel.  His  prayer  is  granted !  Why  does  he  linger  7  It  is  but 
a  step,  a  word,  and  his  return  is  proclaimed.  Can  he  not  imagine  how 
joyfully  that  return  would  be  hailed?  Cannot  he  think  of  Margaret? 
And  Mabel — will  she  still  be  cold  ?  Will  he  not  trust  to  a  woman's  sym- 
pathies, and  now,  at  this  moment,  cast  all  his  suflerings  and  all  his  love  at 
her  feet,  to  plead  once  more  for  him  to  her  heart  ?  He  stirs  not,  and  yet 
he  is  strangely  agitated,  and  his  cheeks  are  wet  as  he  gazes  earnestly  on 
Mabel.  There  is  a  pensive,  thoughtful  expression  on  her  features,  but 
the  unruffled  brow,  the  radiant  eye,  bespeak  the  tranquil  heart.  She  is 
happy,  and  through  him — is  it  not  enough  ?  If  he  were  to  stand  before 
her  this  moment,  what  might  not  be  the  result  ?  What  if  he  were  to 
bring  back  those  troubled  looks  that  still  haunt  and  madden  him  ?  What 
if  she  should  again  reject  him,  and  the  heiress  of  Lindwellstowu  become 
again  the  dependant  orphan?  Could  he  be  instrumental  in  causing 
such  a  catastrophe  ?  Better  she  should  think  him  dead,  better  that  she 
should  possess  all  his  broad  estates,  than  that  he  should  live  one  hoar 
again  in  Lindwellstown,  and  Mabel  not  be  there.    And  yet  to  abandon 
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■n  without  a  straggle  f  Can  he  do  it-— can  he  leave  her,  and  for  ever* 
without  one  word,  one  last  appeal?  Reason  reels  amidst  the  raging 
storm  within  his  hreast — his  hrain  burns  like  fire — ^his  limbs  totter  under 
him,  and  self-control  is  leaving  him 

A  child's  v(Hoe  comes  ringing  down  the  path  leading  from  the 
house. 

"  May,  dear  May !  where  are  you  ?  Ah !  ray  traant  chief^ainess, 
where  have  you  been  hiding?"  It  is  little  Fannie  who  is  playfully 
chiding.  ''You  must  come  back  to  your  disconsolate  vassals.  The 
great  event  of  the  day  is  about  to  take  place.  All  the  girls  of  the 
country  have  formed  in  grand  procession,  with  little  Pebbie  Tansy  at 

their  head,  who  is  to  miJte  a  grand  speech,  and  present  you But  I 

promised  not  to  tell — so  you  must  come  with  me  ;  and  won't  it  be  de- 
lightful?    And  oh !  how  happy  I  do  feel !" 

The  child's  elated  spirits  were  infectious.  Mabel  laughed  as  she 
resigned  herself  to  her  impetuous  little  cousin,  and  they  chattered 
merrily  together  as,  hand  in  hand,  they  wound  up  the  steep  path. 

"Mabel!"  cried  Fannie,  as  they  neared  the  summit,  "stop  for  a 
moment !— do  just  listen  to  the  sound  of  those  oars  in  the  distance— 
isn't  it  nice  ?" 

Mabel  turned  to  listen. 

"  It  sounds  like  soft,  sweet  music,"  she  said. 

How  fell  the  harmonious  cadence  on  the  ears  of  him  who,  at  every 
measured  plash,  was  hurrying  into  the  dark  night,  away  from  Hope, 
and  Home,  and  Love  ? 

CHAPTIR  in. 

The  little  speech  was  made,  the  simple  offering  presented,  the  night 
closed  in,  and  morning  broke,  and  another,  and  yet  another,  and  Mabel 
reigned  peacefully  at  Lindwellstown ;  but  a  starUing  rumour  had  spread 
amongst  the  people.  A  boatman  from  Athlone  had  told  a  strange  story, 
and  this  was  his  tale  : — 

"  On  Miss  Mabel's  birthday  a  stranger,  dressed  as  a  common  sailor, 
engaged  myself  and  another  man  to  row  him  up  the  lake  to  the  wooded 
point  at  Lindwellstown.  He  landed  at  the  point,  and  leaving  directions 
with  us  to  await  his  return,  proceeded  along  the  path  leading  to  the 
house.  We  were  curious  to  know  what  brought  him  there,  so  I  fol- 
lowed him,  and  came  up  to  him  at  the  summer-house  near  the  pier. 
He  did  not  mind  me,  but  kept  looking  in  through  the  trees  very  hard, 
and  seemed  in  great  grief,  for  he  shook  like  an  aspen  leaf.  He  staid 
there  near  half  an  hour,  and  then  turned  away  and  came  back  very  fast 
towards  the  boat.  It  was  getting  dark  at  the  time,  and  we  could  not  well 
we  his  face ;  but  his  voice  trembled  so  that  he  could  hardly  give  us  the 
word  to  row  him  back  to  Athlone.  All  the  way  down  the  lake  he  never 
spoke  a  word,  but  sat  with  his  bands  over  his  face,  and  appeared  in 
great  trouble.  When  we  got  to  Athlone  he  paid  us  without  a  word, 
and  took  the  road  leading  to  the  railway-station,  and  we  have  neither 
seen  or  heard  anything  of  him  since.  He  was  a  spare,  thin  man,  very 
tanned  in  the  face,  and  all  covered  with  beard,  and  looked  poor  and 
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careworn ;  but  fbr  all  that,  there  was  aomethidg  in  the  Toiee  and  fig«re^ 
and  in  the  long,  slinging  gait-df-going,  that  brought  badL  to  our  muMis 
one  that  was  alwajs  a  ^od  fViend  to  the  boatmen  of  Longh  Ree." 

The  boatman's  tale  reached  Mabel's  ears,  and  her  mind  at  once 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  Hubert  still  lived.  Nothing  cottld  shake 
that  conviction.  She  hurried  across  the  lake  to  Ballycraig,  and  thre# 
herself  into  Margaret's  arms. 

**  He  lives  I  Hubert  lives !  He  has  been  at  Lindwellstown  withia 
the  last  four  days.  My  heart  told  me  all  along  that  he  was  not 
dead,  and  that  I  was  but  a  usurper;  but  I  will  not  be  one  anj 
longer.  Margaret,  I  have  come  back  to  you.  Take  me,  oh  I  take 
tne  back  again ;  let  me  be  the  orphan  girl  you  so  long  protected. 
I  will  not  live  another  hour  in  Lindwellstown.  Hubert  is  alive.  I  wiU 
not  wrong  him.  He  shall  not  wrong  himself.  I  will  never  redt  until  I 
have  restored  his  own  to  him  again." 

Poor  Margaret  was  speechless  between  doubt,  and  fear,  and  hope. 
She  was  too  bewildered  to  do  anything  but  weep  and  pre^s  Mabel  to 
her  heart  But  Mr.  Hewson  took  a  more  practical  and  energetic 
course.  He  was  not  carried  away,  like  Mabel,  by  a  mere  rumour,  which 
might  prove  to  be  altogether  groundless;  but  he  was  not  the  less 
prompt  in  makine  inquiries  that  might  throw  light,  on  these  strange 
circumstances.  He  wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  received  a  reply 
conveying  intelligence  which,  when  coupled  with  the  boatman's  story, 
seemed  to  confirm  the  public  rumour. 

On  the  morning  of  Mabel's  birthday,  a  man  answering  to  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  boatman  had  called  at  Mr.  Burke's  house,  and 
inquired  for  him,  and  seemed  much  astounded  on  hearing  that  Mr. 
Burke  had  gone  to  Miss  Lindwell's,  of  Lindwellstown,  and  had  re- 
peated the  words,  "  Mis9  Lindw&lPs,**  three  or  four  times  over.  TTie 
servant,  attracted  by  his  uncouth  apjpearance  and  strange  demeanour, 
had,  after  shutting  the  door,  watched  him  from  the  window,  and  ob- 
served  him  lingering  about  the  steps,  apparently  lost  in  thought.  After 
remaining  in  that  position  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  abruptly  left  the  doer 
and  humed  down  the  street. 

This  was  a  strange  coincidence,  and  strengthened  the  belief,  now 
generally  entertained,  of  Hubert's  safety.  Every  exertion  was,  therefore^ 
made  to  obtain  additional  information.  Large  rewards  were  offered, 
and  the  agency  of  the  detective  force  in  every  part  of  the  United  Eong- 
dom  was  employed.  Every  seaport,  too,  was  ransacked,  but  no  dis- 
tinct trace  was  found.  In  Liverpool,  indeed,  a  ship's  crew  reported 
that,  some  months  previously,  a  boat  from  their  vessel  had  picked  up» 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  a  European,  half  naked  and  nearly 
famished,  who  had  attracted  attention  by  his  cries  and  gestures^  and 
who  told  a  tale  of  escapes,  and  sufferings,  and  privations,  almost  in- 
credible. He  had  worked  his  passage  home  with  them,  and  had  left 
the  ship  as  soon  as  she  arrived  in  port,  and  nothing  had  been  seen  of 
him  since.  Beyond  this  no  information  could  be  obtained.  Days  and 
days  passed  away,  and  no  further  clue  was  found.  Margaret,  and  eren 
Mr.  Hewson,  began  to  despond. 
But  Mabel's  strong  belief  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
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"  He  liye8»"  the  said,  **  and  I  will  bring  him  back;'*  and  she  wrote 
as  follows : — 

"RETURN!  HUBERT,  RETURN!  AD  is  known.  Ck)ntumed 
absence  is  unarailing.  Think  of  the  anspeskable  misery  70a  are 
causing  to  ns  all.  £^tom !  dear  Habert,  retnm !  All  wU)  be  well. 
It  is  iLlbkl  who  implores  you." 

That  passionate  appeal,  day  after  day,  from  the  columns  of  the 
Tme9i  calls  on  the  wanderer  to  return. 

Bat  the  windows  of  Lindwellstown  are  still  closed,  and  the  house  is 
Ticfint. 

Has  he  not  seen  it  ? 

Margaret  thinks  he  has.  Latterly  she  appears  less  desponding,  and 
has  become  inuch  more  mysterious.  Can  she  be  in  commumcation 
with  him  ? 

Will  he  return? 

Margaret  cannot  tell,  but  looks  anxiously  towards  Mabel. 

Does  he  await  a  more  expHdt  summons  ?  Was  the  first  too  rague  ? 
Is  he  in  doubt  as  to  the  reception  he  would  meet  with  ? 

And  if  he  did  return,  what  would  he  find  ? 

The  high-minded  girl  who  scorns  to  receive  a  farour  from  the  man 
she  cannot  love  ?  The  proud  eirl  who  will  not  be  outdone  in  generosity  ? 
The  just-minded  girl  who  will  not  suffer  a  man  with  high-fiown  senti- 
ments tb  be  unjust  to  himself?  The  tender-hearted  girl  who  could  not 
h&a  that,  on  her  accoun^  there  should  be  aching  hearts  around  her — 
that  Margiiret's  brother  should  be  a  homeless  wanderer  ? 

Is  this  all  ?    ts  this  the  Mabel  he  would  find  ? 

Or But  why  conjecture  ?    As  yet  the  windows  of  landwells- 

%owtk  1^6  closed,  and  ^e  house  is  vacant. 
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Thanks  to  Miss  Bremer  and  Hans  C.  Anderssen»  tbe  field  of  Swedisk 
literature  is  no  longer  a  terra  incognita  to  tbe  English  student.     A 
poem  in  the  Swedish  tongue  is,  however,  something  rather  new ;  and  we 
do  Mr.  Blackley  but  justice  when  we  say,  that  so  far  as  our  means  of 
judging  extend,  he  has,  on  the  whole,  faithfully  acquitted  himself  of  a 
task  by  no  means  easy,  viz.,  that  of  representing  in  English  verse  ideas 
and  images  for  which  our  language  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  the 
requisite  terms.      The  tales  of  the  Sea  Kings  of  Norway  may  have  a 
great  charm  for  a  Norwegian  whose  tongue  is  well  fitted  to  grapple  with 
their  hard  names  and  Neptune-like  sentiments  ;  but  they  hardly  come 
home  to  an  English  reader,  islander  though  he  is.     We  know  not  how  it 
is,  but  romances  seem  to  demand  a  warmer  clime  than  60  degrees,  N. 
latitude,  to  ripen  them  for  general  consumption.    We  are  suckled  upon 
Aladdin's  lamp,  and  nursed  by  Ali  Baba  and  his  forty  thieves  ;  Cinaer- 
ella  with  her  glass  slipper  carefully  closes  the  eyes  of  our  extreme  youth, 
and  we  are  weaned  upon  the  fascmating  pages  of  Washington  Irving^s 
tales  of  the  Alhambra.     All  these  belong  to  sunny  lands,  and  are  the 
offspring  of  Oriental  fancy.    It  is  no  small  credit,  then,  to  Mr.  Blackley 
that  he  has  been  able  to  put  his  cold  Northern  '*  Frithiof  Saga"  into 
anything  like  a  palatable  form ;  and  although  in  many  places  we  think 
his  versification  false  in  measure,  and  cannot  approve  of  the  frequent 
transposition  of  words  for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  which  a  more  judicious 
choice  of  those  to  be  employed  would  have  rendered  unnecessary,  we 
should  yet,  on  the  whole,  pronounce  the  volume  fthe  subject  and  lan- 
guage considered)  a  creditable  one  to  a  voung  tranmtor,  and  an  amusing 
one  to  any  reader,  young  or  old.     As  for  the  story  of  Frithiof  (Frithiof 
Saga,  or  story),  it  is  the  old  one  in  which  two  young  people — ^an  onljr 
daughter  of  a  king,  and  only  son  of  a  powerful  noble — fall  desperately 
in  love  with  each  other  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  the  very  com- 
mon and  satisfactory  one,  that  they  were  precisely  the  ver^  pdr  who 
ought  not ;  this,  of  course,  is  the  old  Romeo  and  Juliet  principle  carried 
down  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  hour.     Ingeborg,  the  fiiir 
one  in  question,  however,  had  unfortunately  not  only  one  "  big  brother/' 
but  two,  who  snubbed  Frithiof  sadly,  and  insisted  on  his  rejection.   The 
day  of  vengeance  however  was  at  hand  ;  Ring  Ring,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  troublesome  man  in  his  way,  and  as  constantly  in  hot  water 
with  somebody  or  another  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  himself,  made  war 
upon  the  two  brothers  one  day,  who,  in  their  need,  applied  to  Frithiof 

*  '« The  Frithiof  Saga ;  or.  Lay  of  Frithiof."  By  Esaias  Tegner,  Bishop 
of  Wexid.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A.  Dublin  s 
MoGlafhan  and  GUI.    1857. 
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for  aid.  The  latter,  when  the  enroy  arriyed,  was  carrjing  on  a  mimic 
war  of  his  own  ;  for  he 

"  Sat  with  Bjom  the  true 
At  the  chess-board,  fair  to  Tiew ; 
Squares  of  siItct  decked  the  frame. 
Interchanged  with  squares  of  gold." 

A  pastime  which  he  had  natnndlj  no  mind  to  relinquish  for  a  real  war 
in  aid  of  those  who  had  treated  him  so  scurvilj.  Frithiof  accordingly 
metaphoricaUy  snapped  his  fingers  in  the  Envoy  Hilding*s  face>  with  the 
words— 

^'  Go  let  the  sons  of  Beld  learn 
That  since  my  suit  they  dared  to  spurn. 
No  bond  between  us  shall  be  tied ; 
Their  serf  I  ne? er  shall  become*" 

The  brothers  were  beaten  and  taken  prisoners.  King  Ring,  as  nsnal 
in  soch  cases  made  and  provided,  making  possession  of  the  lovely  sister's 
person  the  price  of  the  brothers*  freedom.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
might  have  happened,  had  not  Frithiof  fortunately,  but  sacrilegiously, 
met  Ingeborg  in  the  holy  grove  of  '<  a  tender  god  "  called  Balder,  and 
there  exchanged  rings  and  other  endearments.  All  this  is  described  in 
a  light,  flowing,  romantic  strain,  which  carries  the  reader  pleasantly  on 
through  flood  and  field,  and  hard  Norse  names,  worse  than  either. 
Tender  as  the  god  was,  however,  the  consequence  of  Frithiofs  intru- 
sion upon  his  privacy  was  the  infliction,  as  penance,  of  a  two  years'  sea 
voyage  to  the'  Faroes'  (Faroe  Isles),  with  the  additional  duty  of  enforcing 
a  tribute  from  their  inhabitants,  which,  to  judge  from  our  own  experience 
of  gettine  in  rents  at  the  present  day,  must  have  been  about  the  hardest 
part  of  ail.  King  Yarl,  of  the  Faroes,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a 
Tery  soft,  or  at  any  rate  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  yearly  tenant,  whose 
example  we  regret  to  say  is  but  little  followed  in  the  1 9th  centurv  ;  for 
he  let  Frithiof  have  the  tribute  for  friendship's  sake,  and  because  he  had 
the  bother  of  coming  so  far  to  fetch  it.  After  many  storms  and  other 
dangers,  wherein  the  fair  Ingeborg's  ring  always  preserved  him,  Frithiof 
returned  to  find  a  very  discreditable  scene  of  dissipation  going  on  on 
the  part  of  Ingeborg* s  brothers  in  the  very  sacred  grove  which  he  had 
been  transported  for  defiling,  by  making  love  therein  to  their  sister. 
This  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could  stand  ;  fire  and  sword  became 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  this  done,  Frithiof  took  a  turn  on  the  sea  as 
an  Avenger-General  of  wrongs.  The  great  Sea  Kings  were  "  put  down," 
and  he  paid  Ingeborg  and  her  husband.  King  Ring,  a  visit  m  disguise, 
which  both  very  soon  penetrated.  The  eflect  of  the  discovery  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  rather  unusual  in  its  nature,  inasmuch  as  not  only 
did  King  Ring  insist  on  Frithiofs  remaining  as  his  guest,  but  he  com- 
pleted the  hospitality  by  making  over  to  him  his  wife,  the  fair  Ingeborg 
herself.  So  discreet  a  monarch,  and  generous  a  friend,  could  not  long 
be  ffuilty  df  the  want  of  taste  of  living  in  a  world  where  he  was  mani- 
femy  de  trop.  With  great  judgment,  accordingly,  he  died  one  morning, 
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giviiig  uUeraoeeta  the  tzpresa^^  "  It  soim^  evA  be  b«rd«  to  ^  thaa 
to  live  ;"  a  venr  natural  sentiment  it  appears  to  us,  ooqfiiog  fipom  %  geii- 
tleman  wbo  hacf  placed  himself  in  such  peculiar  circumstances.  Not  to 
be  behind-hand  in  his  partof  thetrans^raon,  Frithiof  forthwith  mounted 
the  throne,  married  the  fair  Ii^borg,  and  ground  up  t^e  whole  business 
to  the  satisfaction  of  al)  partiesb  by  Idlling  oqe  brother  and  making  the 
other  a  serf ;  an  arrangemeiit  to  wmch  not  tvea  the  sufferers,  whose  Tiews 
of  the  matter  might  have  been  expected  to  hare  been  least  &Tonrabl€, 
appeared  to  hftTe  bad  the  sliehtest  olgection. 

So  mucl|  for  the  story  itsw--next  for  the  wfij  i^  which  it  is  related. 
This,  in  our  mind,  is  very  unequal,  the  openii^  being  certainly  the  least 
good  portion  of  the  whole.  The  youth  of  Frithiof  and  Ingeoorg  is  de- 
scribed  in  the  old  arborescent  style,  he 

''  Strong  as  the  oak  and  towering  high, 
dtrai^t  as  a  tall  lance  towanS  the  Ay, 
She,     ....    like  the  fragile  rose. 
When  winter,  parting,  melts  the  snows. 
And  spring's  sweet  breath  bids  flowers  arise. 

•  •.••• 

So  grew  they,  glad  in  childh<:K)d  free." 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  all  this ;  in  fact,  it  recals  to  us  too  |noe1i 
the  fate  of  Lord  Lovel  and  Nanc^^  Bell.  The  dying  advice  of  King  Bd^ 
to  his  sons  Helge  and  Halfden,  is  almost  Shakesperian — 

«<  Be  not  severe,  be  firm  alope ; 
By  bending  most,  the  truest  sword  is  known. 
Alercy  adorns  a  king,  as  flowers  a  shield." 

•  •  #  •  •  #  ca 

Andagtin^ 

^'  Thy  coni&denoe  to  many  shun  to  give ; 
FuU  bams  we  look,  the  empty  open  leave. 
Choose  on0  in  whom  to  trust— more  seek  not  thou— 
The  woxid^  oh  I  Halfden,  knows  what  three  men  know." 

The  account  of  Frithiof  s  inheritance  follows  next,  and  then  Fritbioff 
wooing ;  but  as  we  do  not  perceive  that  his  wooing  differed  yeij  mudi 
from  other  people's  wooing,  we  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  tli# 
love-passages  in  question.  Then  comes  the  parting,  which,  to  our  ipiiHk 
Frithiof,  for  such  a  warm  lover,  takes  remarkably  cool.  Poor  Ingebor)^ 
on  the  contrary,  passes  four  dreary  seasons  in  lamentation.  Ere  long^ 
however,  a  storm  comes  on  at  sea,  which  convinces  Frithiof  he  h«4 
changed  rather  for  the  worse  in  giving  up  love  for  danger ;  and  be  rerj 
aensibly  remarks— (p.  77) — 

"  Sweeter  were  the  kisses 
Of  Inseborg  in  the  grove. 
Than  here  to  taste  in  tempest 
High  sprinkled  briny  foam. 
Better  the  royal  daughter 
Of  Bel^  to  embrace,' 
Hian  here,  in  anxious  Ubor, 
The  tiller  fast  to  hold."  /^  j 
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We  eDtirely  agree  with  him,  that  a  moathM  of  sea-water  and  a  pair 
of  tiller-ropes  was  ahout  as  indifferent  an  exchange  for  the  rosj  lips 
and  lovely  arms  he  was  raying  of,  nine  pages  back,  as  could  well  be.  We 
have  abeady  said  that  Ingeborg  proving  ftlse,  Frithiof  continued  to 
wander  o'er  the  earth,  on  the  Spanish  proverb  principle — either  to  take 
•Bother,  or  to  travel  about. 

*^  En  cotas  de  amor> 
Ho  bay  reaiedio 
Que  tQmar  an  o^ro!» 
O  pon^r  tierra  por  medio,*' 

used  to  be  said  or  s^ng  in  our  days  in  the  sunny  South.  To  our  mind 
Die  concluding  portion  of  the  talp— Frithiofs  return,  his  temptation,  and, 
best  of  aU,  his  visit  to  his  father's  grave — are  the  portions  of  this  volume 
vest  deserving  of  notice.  The  tr^slatiou  is  evidently  the  work  of  one 
Bot  mi)ch  used  to  the  task  of  translating,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  too  much 
JDcdined  to  borrow  from  the  imagery  of  older  writers*  But  this  last  is  both 
a  natural  and  a  trivial  fault ;  and  we  therefore  consider  Mr*  Blackley  eo- 
iitled  to  much  credit  for  this  effort  qn  his  part  to  bring  x^^  more  into  ao- 
qnaintanoe  with  the  romance  and  the  literature  of  Noruiem  Europe.  Hie 
work  beH>eaks  our  favour  from  the  modesty  of  its  preface,  and  merite 
eaooesa  oy  having  overcome  the  great  difficulty  of  rendering  ite  original 
IB  •  foreigB  toQgue.    We  wiah  it  that  success. 


THE  OTM-CISTUS,  OR  FLOWER  OF  LOVE. 

Behold  yon  gaudy,  painted  flower, 

Qmck  opening  to  the  mornmg's  rays, 

It  springs  and  blossoms  in  an  hour. 

With  evening's  chill  its  bloom  decays ! 

Tet  thoughtless  maidens,  as  they  rove, 

Mistake,  and  call  it  Flower  of  Love ! 

But  Love's  true  plant  before  it  springs. 
Deep  in  the  breast  its  fibres  shoots, 

And  clasps  the  heart  and  round  it  clings, 
And  fastens  with  ft  thousand  roots. 

Then  bids  its  towering  branches  climb. 

And  brave  the  withering  hand  of  Time. 
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''Well,  which  do  you  prefer — fox-hantine  or  hog-hanting !"  This 
qaestion  is  one  commonly  asked  in  the  Momssil  in  India,  and  it  gives 
rise  to  animated  discussions  at  messes,  and  in  the  quarters  of  young 
officers  in  every  cantonment  placed  in  a  h(^-hunting  country.  The 
point  is  never  settled,  never  exhausted,  and  furnishes  an  ever-exciting 
topic  of  conversation  with  the  enthusiasts  of  either  sport,  when  lolling 
about  on  sofas  in  the  heat  of  the  day  in  pyjamas,  and  with  cheroots, 
and  a  well-made,  well-iced  **  mug"  on  the  table,  under  discussion ;  and 
it  is,  after  all,  a  very  pleasant  subject  to  gossip  upon  in  a  country  in 
which  conversation  is  rarely  animated,  necessarily  very  hmited,  and 
never  very  novel.     According  to  my  experience  I  should  say  that,  in 

general,  young  fellows  who  have  been  riding  ponies  to  hounds  when 
ome  for  the  holidays,  and  who,  before  coming  to  India,  have  had  a 
hunter  or  two,  are  so  imbued  with  the  delights  and  excitement  of  fox- 
hunting, that  they  never  will  allow  that  any  other  sport  ever  can  come 
near  it.  They  do  not  acknowledge  that  there  is  any  other  pleasure  in 
the  world  comparable  to  a  burst  with  fox-hounds,  which  they  are  per- 
petually sighing  for  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  that  they  are  in 
India ;  and  there  are  many  who  retain  this  opinion  to  the  end  of  their 
days.  On  the  other  hand»  those  who  have  begun  their  acquaintance  with 
hunting  of  any  sort  in  India,  and  who,  after  some  years  of  hog-hunting, 
come  home  on  furlough,  and  then  try  fox-hunting  for  the  first  time, 
generally  give  the  preference  to  the  Indian  sport.  But,  in  truth,  the 
two  sports  will  not  bear  comparison.  As  our  French  neighbours  so 
constantly  say,  **  they  are  not  the  same  thing."  There  is  one  thing 
certainly  that  is  common  to  both,  and  that  is,  the  sportsmen  are 
mounted,  but  there  the  similarity  ends ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  rea- 
sonable to  compare  grouse-shooting  with  deer-stalking,  or  snipe-shooting 
with  bear-shooting,  as  to  draw  any  other  comparison  between  hog-hunt- 
ing and  fox-hunting. 

Hog-himting  may  be  seen  in  various  ways ;  but  when  you  speak  of  it 
as  a  sport,  you  must  suppose  it  carried  out  in  its  very  best  style,  and 
that  rarely  can  be  near  a  military  cantonment.  If  three  or  four  regiments 
are  posted  in  a  country  in  which  hogs  are  constantly  found  within  six- 
teen miles  of  camp,  either  a  station-hunt  exists,  with  a  secretary  who 
manages  all  the  details  of  it,  and  Shikarries  (men  who  mark  down  and 
report  the  game)  attached ;  or,  if  there  is  no  station-hunt,  some  half- 
dozen  sporting  men  keep  separate  Shikarries,  each  of  whom  brings  to 
his  master  separate  intelligence  of  there  being  hog  in  a  particular  loca- 
lity ;  and  in  this  latter  case,  before  the  news  can  become  generally 
known,  the  sportsman  and  a  few  of  his  friends,  keeping  the  information 
to  themselves,  hasten  to  the  spot  and  kill  their  hog.  The  country  never 
is  quiet.  The  rival  Shikarries,  eager  to  bring  to  their  masters  the 
earliest  intelligence  of  same,  turn  hearsay,  conjectures,  and  possibiUty 
into  sounders  of  hog,  which  they  have  actually  seen  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  the  sportsmen  are  constantly  disappointed.  No  one  ever  can  insure 
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sport  on  any  of  these  expeditions.  Many  get  disgusted  with  the  number 
of  blank  days  that  occur,  and  declare  tnat  their  more  fortunate  friends 
are  great  poachers  aud  sneaks,  or  that  the  Shikanies  are  liars,  and  that 
•'  hog-hunting  is  all  d        d  nonsense.'' 

Where  there  is  a  station-hunt,  the  country  is  not  disturbed  to  the 
same  extent  No  one  goes  out  on  his  separate  account.  The  hunt 
meets  at  no  particular  time,  but  is  r^ularly  summoned  by  the  secretary, 
wheneyer  there  is  a  prospect  of  one  or  two  days*  sport,  and  such  as  can 
go  and  like  to  go,  generally  do  so.  If  there  is  a  probability  of  sport 
lasting  beyond  one  day,  it  becomes  necessary  to  send  out  a  messman 
and  his  cooks,  and  a  mess-tent.  The  members  of  the  hunt  send  out 
their  own  sleeping-tents,  and  carry  with  them  every  possible  conve- 
nience. Nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  these  httle  encampments. 
The  hunt-shikarree,  who  has  brought  the  news  of  game  being  in  the 
neighbourhood,  is  told  by  the  secretary  that  the  hunt  meet  there  at  some 
particular  hour,  perhaps  the  next  day,  to  breakfast ;  and  he  is  desired  to 
have  the  hog  marked  uown,  and  to  summon  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  beaters  from  the  different  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  eight  in  the  morning  at  the  meet*  Now  begins  a  scene  of 
bustle  in  the  camp.  Carts,  oxen,  village  tattoos  (small  Dekkan  ponies), 
are  called  into  requisition  to  convey  "kit "  to  the  ground.  Farriers  are 
actively  employed  examining  the  hunters'  feet.  A  young  griffin  trots  his 
pony  out  "  to  see  if  the  beggar  is  still  lame,"  and  winds  up  with  saying, 
"Oh,  he  must  go ;  I  can't  help  it.  He'll  go  very  well  when  he's  warm." 
Spear-heads  are  examined  and  sharpened,  and  then  carefully  covered 
with  leather,  and  given  to  the  "  Ghorawallas  "  (the  grooms  or  horse- 
keepers)  to  take  with  them ;  and  presently  the  hunters  are  seen  coming 
out  of  the  different  stables,  each  led  by  a  Ghorawalla,  who  carries  the 
horse's  kit  and  his  own,  tied  up  into  bundle,  on  his  back,  and  also  his 
master's  spear ;  and  sometimes  the  wife  of  the  Ghorawalla  is  seen  in 
company,  all  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  morrow's  meet. 

Early  the  next  morning,  sportsmen,  equipped  in  all  sorts  of  ways — 
some  mounted  on  hired  ponies,  and  some  on  their  own — may  be  seen 
riding  to  the  meet  to  be  there  at  breakfast-hour,  punctually  eight 
o'clock.  On  reaching  the  ground,  a  very  pretty  little  camp  may  be 
seen.  Planted  generally  in  front  of  the  secretary's  tent  is  a  staff,  with 
the  flag  of  the  hunt  flying.  My  memory  vividly  calls  to  mind  a  blue 
boar  villainously  painted  on  a  white  ground,  with  three  or  four  spears 
sticking  in  him.  The  camp  is  always  pitched  near  a  village,  and  not 
fiir  from  water,  and,  if  possible,  under  trees.  The  mess -tent  usually 
occupies  a  central  position  ;  and  the  other  tents,  pitched  about  thirty 
yards  from  it  and  from  one  another,  are  more  or  less  around  it,  and  the 
horses  of  each  sportsman  are  picketted  generally  close  to  him.  In  a 
convenient  spot  the  cook  and  his  attendants  may  be  seen  doing  generally 
the  most  of  their  work  mb  dio,  with  a  little  scanty  tent  near  them,  in 
which  the  messman  keeps  his  plated-ware  and  stores ;  and  plated  dishes 
may  be  seen  lying  on  the  grass  around  the  cooking,  which  is  going  on 
at  two  or  three  fires,  prepared  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  cooking 
pots  when  ready.  In  another  spot  the  farrier  of  the  hunt,  with  the 
materials  of  his  craft,  has  planted  himself,*and  perhaps  he  is  removing 
a  doubtful  shoe.    Seated  at  a  little  distance,  or  rather  squatted  down. 
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are  a  group  of  men  and  boys,  with  coarse  cumlees  over  their  heads, 
or  round  their  bodies,  or  on  the  ground  under  them,  and  by  their 
sides  good  stout  sticks.  This  group,  which  is  every  moment  being 
increased  by  twos  and  threes  coming  from  different  quarters,  are  the 
culuvaters  assembling  from  the  nearest  villages,  as  beaters. 

As  soon  as  our  sportsmen  arrive  on  the  ground,  the  first  question 
asked  is,  whether  (he  Shikarries  have  come  in  with  intelligence  of  hog 
marked  down  t  If  not,  each  man  walks  off  to  look  at  his  own,  and 
then  his  neighbours'  horses.  Each  gives  hb  orders  for  the  day,  and 
breakfast  is  lustily  demanded.  As  eight  o'clock  approaches  men  be- 
come impatient  for  news  from  the  Shikarries,  and  ,some  begin  to  |)ro- 
phesy  that  there  will  be  no  sport.  "  It  is  always  so  when  we  come  to 
this  place."  Others  say,  *'  If  we  do  find,  Fll  take  a  bet  we  don't  kilL 
Hog  always  get  away  from  us  in  these  hills;"  and  everybody  is  desirous 
of  venting  a  little  spleen  in  some  quarter.  At  last  two  men,  hke  the 
beaters,  with  dirty  white  turbans,  a  dirty  cloth  round  their  waist,  and 
loose  cumlees  thrown  over  their  backs,  are  seen  coming  at  a  trot  to- 
wards the  little  camp  from  the  right  quarter.  Their  presence  is  duly 
announced  by  the  servants,  and  they  come  to  the  door  of  the  mess-tent 
to  report  the  result  of  the  morning's  work.  It  may  be  that  a  sohtary 
boar  has  been  marked  down  in  a  particular  ravine  four  miles  off,  and 
that  in  another  ravine  about  three  miles  off  from  that,  there  is  a  sounder 
of  five  hog — a  boar,  a  large  sow,  and  three  "  squeakers."  Sometimes 
the  hunt-shikarree  comes  and  reports  these  things  himself;  sometimes 
he  remains  near  the  game,  and  sends  in  men  with  the  information,  and 
who  are  to  conduct  the  party  to  the  ground  where  the  Shikarree  will 
meet  them.  Sometimes  the  message  is  urgent  as  that  the  hoR  ha^ 
been  disturbed  and  are  moving,  and  that  the  Sahibs  must  come  imme- 
diately. In  this  latter  case,  loud  shouts  issue  from  the  mess-tent 
to  the  Ghorawallas  to  saddle  the  horses ;  breakfast  is  made  short 
work  of. 

The  secretary  now  musters  the  beaters,  and  divides  them  into  parties 
of  eight,  giving  to  the  head  man  of  each  party  a  percussion-cap,  or  a 
wad,  or  any  other  mark  ;  and  in  the  evening  this  man  has  to  produce 
his  seven  comrades,  and  he  then  receives  one  rupee  to  divide  between 
them  and  himself,  which  in  English  money  is  three  pence  for  each 
man  for  the  day's  work.  The  horses  being  all  saddled  and  the  Ghora- 
wallas ready,  they  are  dispatched  with  the  beaters  and  the  two  guides 
to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting.  The  sportsmen,  if  ready,  generally 
mount  their  hacks  (ponies),  and  ride  by  the  side  of  the  party;  if  not, 
they  canter  afterwards  to  the  spot.  Here,  well  out  of  sight  of  the  ra- 
Tine  in  which  the  hot  are  lying,  the  Shikarree  is  awaiting  the  party, 
and  a  consultation  is  held  by  him  and  the  most  experienced  sportsmen 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  beginning  the  day's  proceedings.  I  have  gene- 
rally found  on  these  occasions  that  the  Shikarrees  propose  that  the 
party  should  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  either  together  or  in 
two  and  threes  at  different  spots,  and  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight 
of  the  game,  and  that  the  Shikarrees  should  take  the  beaters  round  by 
one  of  the  spurs  of  the  hill  to  the  top,  and  begin  beating  down  the 
hill  with  the  view  of  driving  the  hog  into  the  plain  where  the  sports- 
men are.    This  plan,  strange  to  say  so  often  propose,  rarely  succeeds* 
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The  hog,  when  disturbed,  run  up  the  hill  through  the  beaters,  and  dis- 
appear over  the  top  never  to  be  seen  again.  The  Shikarrees  are,  there- 
fore, generally  overruled,  and  it  is  settled  that  the  beaters  shall  remain 
at  the  foot  of  the  ravine,  and  the  hunters  be  conducted  by  a  circuitous 
route  to  the  top,  there  to  remain  out  of  si^ht  till  the  hog  are  afoot. 
Strict  injunctions  are  given  to  the  beaters  to  keep  quite  quiet,  and  not  to 
commence  beating  until  a  signal  is  made  from  above  tnat  the  sports- 
men have  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  all  is  ready. 

The  sportsmen  now  proceed  silently  by  a  by-path,  and  conducted 
by  the  Shikarree  or  one  of  his  people  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Arrived 
at  the  summit,  and  keeping  well  back  on  the  table-land,  which  gene- 
rally tops  the  Deccan-hills,  they  now  dismount  from  their  hacks,  and 
after  examining  their  hunters*  shoes,  and  satisfying  themselves  that  the 
fi;irths  are  secure,  the  curb  as  it  should  be,  and  the  stirrups  the  proper 
length,  each  man  fixes  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  taking  the  spear 
from  the  Ghorawalla,  awaits  with  a  feverish  anxiety  the  coming  event. 

There  are  three  important  personages  connected  with  the  expedition 
who  have  not  yet  been  named.  The  first  is  a  cooley  (one  of  the  vil- 
lagers), who  is  carrying  on  his  head  a  goodly  basket  filled  with  cold 
meat,  fowl,  tongue,  potatoes,  hard-boilea  eggs,  bread,  biscuits,  plates, 
knives,  and  forks.  Another  has  a  similar  basket  with  bottles  of  pale- 
ale,  claret,  sherry,  soda-water,  and  water,  all  packed  up  in  wetted  straw, 
and  he  generally  has  orders  to  dip  the  basket  Dodily,  from  time  to  time, 
in  any  pool  6f  water  he  comes  across,  to  keep  its  contents  cool.  It  is 
quite  astonishing  how  cold  liquor  may  be  made  in  this  manner  in  a  dry 
wind  which  finds  its  way  through  the  basket,  and  causes  constant  and 
verj  rapid  evaporation  of  all  the  moisture  the  straw  has  imbibed.  The 
third  important  personage  is  the  farrier,  who,  mounted  on  a  little  Dec- 
can  pony  with  a  very  picturesque  saddle,  and  the  implements  of  his 
trade  carried  by  a  man  oy  his  side,  accompanies  the  sportsmen  to  the 
field.  The  spare  horses  and  the  hacks,  and  the  men  carrying  the  tiffin- 
baskets,  and  the  farrier,  are  now  ordered  to  remain  at  some  particular 
-spot  until  further  orders.  They  are  generally  turned  to  account  by 
being  dhrected  to  show  themselves  conspicuously  at  some  particular 
point  to  which  the  hog  might  run,  and  from  which  it  is  desir^  to  keep 
them.  ^ 

All  being  now  arranged,  the  signal  is  given,  and  presently  a  low 
murmuring  of  men's  voices  and  distant  shouts  come  up  the  ravine  to 
the  spot  vrnere  the  huntsmen  are  placed.  The  beaters  are  slowly  ad- 
vancing in  line  through  the  jungle  with  which  the  ravine  is  clothed, 
now  and  then  shouting,  now  groaning,  now  beating  the  bushes  with 
their  sticks.  The  shouts  become  more  distinctly  heard ;  the  voice  of 
the  Shikarree  calling  to  them  to  preserve  the  line  can  be  distinctly  made 
out.  Sometimes,  if  the  ravine  is  very  large,  or  the  jungle  is  very  thick, 
but  generally  only  on  these  occasions,  a  few  matchlock-men  are  amongst 
the  beaters,  and  a  shot  or  two  is  heard  at  intervals.  Sometimes, 
also,  village  tom-toms  are  used.  But  these  are  extreme  resources,  not. 
In  my  opinion,  to  be  recklessly  used,  for  they  are  often  injurious ;  and 
tlie  hog,  instinctively  apprehending  danger  aliead,  either  lie  quiet  or 
break  through  the  beaters.  Presently. the  comparatively  quiet  ravine 
rings  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  every  uncouth,  unearthly  noise 
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that  can  be  imagined.  Every  man  at  the  top  of  his  voice  is  indnlcing 
in  the  most  frantic  shouts — the  line  of  beaters  is  broken — the  whole 
ravine  is  alive — "  Hell  is  empty ;  all  the  devib  are  here."  The  hog 
are  seen,  and  are  afoot,  and  are  running  up  the  hill  or  along  the  side. 
The  sportsmen  ride  to  the  front — ''  There  tbey  are ;  they  are  coming 
this  way ;  there  is  a  deuced  fine  boar  amongst  them ;  keep  back, 
youngster,  for  God*s  sake.**  The  hog  now,  seeing  their  dan^,  break 
np ;  some  dive  down  a  little  and  are  turned  again,  but  in  an  mcredibly 
short  space  of  time  every  hog  has  got  his  point  where  he  can  get  out  of 
the  ravine  with  the  least  danger,  and  puzzle  his  pursuers.  It  is  per- 
fectly marvellous,  but  every  sportsman  knows  the  fact,  how  quickly  oog 
suddenly  roused  from  their  quiet  bed  under  a  bush,  taken  up  for  the 
day  after  moving  about  and  feeding  all  night,  and  with  no  height  from 
the  ground  to  command  an  extensive  view,  perceive  with  perfect  accn- 
racy  their  real  points  of  safety.  They  are  never  confused,  but  exhibit 
a  decision  and  resources  that  would  be  invaluable  to  a  military  com- 
mander ;  and  then,  if  they  must  fight,  they  will  do  so,  and  most  gal- 
lantly. '*  Afler  the  boar,  afler  the  boar!"  shouts  the  leader;  and 
away  the  party  of  sportsmen  set  off,  riding  in  every  direction  in  which 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  spear. 

The  Deccan,  at  least  that  part  of  it  to  which  I  refer,  is  a  vast,  rocky 
plain,  about  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  is  veiy  little 
cultivable  ground,  and  of  that  the  soil  is  exceedingly  poor.  In  different 
parts  there  rise  up  long  ranges  of  rocky  hills,  five,  six,  and  seven 
hundred  feet  high,  with  a  series  of  wide  ravines,  crescent-shape  along 
the  sides,  and  more  or  less  of  table  or  cultivable  land  on  the  top.  The 
hog,  feeding  in  the  fields  during  the  night,  move  at  day-break  into  the 
ravines,  and  lie  quiet  during  the  day ;  the  Shikarrees  follow  them 
stealthily  at  daybreak  to  mark  where  they  lie  down.  The  ravines  are 
filled  with  large  blocks  of  rock  and  loose  stones,  and  in  the  intervals 
are  stunted  bushes  and  small  trees.  The  only  paths  along  the  sides 
are  those  made  by  the  cattle  and  wild  animals — the  deer  and  hog. 
Down  the  centre  of  the  ravines  are  generally  deep,  dry,  stony  water- 
courses, called  nullahs,  which  run  sometimes  far  into  the  plain.  At 
the  foot  of  the  span  of  the  hills,  which  jut  out  in  all  directions,  the 
ground  is  very  much  broken — masses  of  rock,  and  broken  stone,  and 
smaller  nullahs  are  in  every  direction.  In  the  plain  below,  the  ground 
is  frequently  intersected  by  small  nullahs,  and  sheet  rock,  and  loose 
stones,  large  and  small.  Sometimes  near  these  hills  in  the  plain  rise 
smaller  hills,  covered  with  blocks  of  stone  and  thorny  bushes.  The 
thorns  in  some  parts  of  the  Deccan  are  very  severe.  The  Baubul  bushes, 
frequently  met  with,  have  strong  thorns  three  inches  long,  which  are 
very  severe  to  the  horses,  and  to  riders,  if  their  legs  are  not  properly 
protected.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  grey  horse  come  out  of  a 
run  through  a  Baubul  country  covered  with  blood,  and  his  lees  and 
chest  full  of  thorns.  On  the  following  morning  his  forelegs  wiU  be  as 
round  as  his  body,  and  the  thorns  are  often  not  got  rid  of  under  a 
fortnight  or  more.  I  remember  persuading  a  young  lieutenant,  an 
Irishman,  and  a  very  bold  and  good  rider,  to  accompany  me  to  join  a 
hunting  party  in  the  Deccan.  ^  He  had  hunted  in  Kil<uure  frequently 
before  coming  to  India.    The  very  first  mn  that  we  had  quite  pa^ 
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him  oat  of  temper.  He  declared  that  it  was  ndiculous  to  call  such  a 
thing  sport ;  **  It  would  ruin  all  his  horses,  and  was  like  hunting  in  a 
churchyard."  However,  having  once  tasted  hlood^  he  was  as  eager 
afterwards  to  join  a  party  as  any  old  hand  could  be. 

The  hog,  when  once  started,  generally  run  up  to  the  table-land  above 
the  ravine,  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  descend  anfl  run  along  the  side ; 
and  as  they  come  to  a  spur,  they  turn  it  by  mounting  again,  crossing 
over,  and  descending  into  the  next  ravine.  If  they  are  not  much 
pressed  they  will  always  take  the  most  difficult  ground.  It  is  an  axiom 
with  the  most  determined  Deccan  hunters,  that  where  a  hog  will  go  a 
horse  can  follow.  I  confess  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that  axiom.  How- 
ever, in  riding  hog  in  the  Deccan  Hills  you  must  get  on  good  terms 
with  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  them  no  opportunity  of 
choosing  their  ground — they  then  keep  to  a  track  along  the  side. 
They  are  very  soon  lost ;  and  bein^,  unless  very  grey,  the  same  colour 
as  the  masses  of  rock  lying  about,  if  they  squat  suddenly  unperceived, 
under  a  bush,  they  are  lost  for  the  time,  and  they  steal  away  when 
all  is  quiet,  and  perhaps  are  caught  sight  of  down  in  the  plain,  making 
off  to  an  opposite  range  of  hills.  Generally  speaking,  however,  if  you 
have  a  hog  m  front  of  you  riding  through  jungle,  and  you  suddenly 
lose  him,  or  if  you  lose  him  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  gallop  on  in 
front  some  distance,  and  pull  up.  In  the  case  of  a  hill,  get  on  to 
the  top  immediately,  if  you  are  near  the  top,  and  sooner  or  later  you 
will  perceive  your  friend  coming  along  after  you,  not  having  changed 
his  point.  When  hog  are  running,  the  beaters  disperse  over  the  hills, 
run  to  all  likely  points,  and  shout  and  wave  their  cumlies  to  indicate 
the  direction  they  have  gone  in ;  still  the  gpround  is  so  difficult  and 
the  jungle  so  thick  in  the  Deccan  Hills,  and  the  animal  is  so  clever, 
that  he  oflen  contrives  to  get  away  and  elude  the  wonderful  eyes  and 
activity  of  the  beaters,  and  all  that  horses  and  men  can  do  to  get  up  to 
him. 

But  what  are  our  sportsmen  doing  all  this  time  7  The  boar  is  going 
his  best  along  the  side  of  the  ravine,  near  the  top.  Some  ambitious 
young  fellows  are  trying  to  ride  him  along  the  path  he  has  taken.  The 
old  luinds  see  that  it  won't  do,  and  remain  on  tne  top,  riding  well  in  the 
rear,  to  coax  him  up  the  hill  on  to  the  table-land.  He  is  now  ap- 
proaching the  spur  of  the  hill ;  he  makes  a  dash  up,  crosses  the 
point,  and  descends  into  the  next  ravine.  The  party  on  the  top  cram 
at  him,  but  are  too  late.  Now,  then,  he  is  being  hotly  pursued.  Some 
go  down  to  him,  and  press  him  so  that  he  mounts  the  hill  again. 
There  the  sight  of  his  enemies  again  drives  him  back,  and  down  he 
goes  as  if  for  the  plain.  All  know  that  he  will  come  up  the  hill  again 
as  soon  as  he  can  ;  but  all  go  down  after  him,  some  ridine  above  him, 
some  in  his  track,  some  underneath  him.  He  is  pressed  so  hard  he 
dare  not  mount  the  hill  again.  He  comes  to  a  nullah  leading  into  the 
plain,  down  he  drops  into  it,  and  runs  along  the  bed.  Some  are  into 
the  nullah  ;  some  are  along  the  sides  :  the  hill  is  deserted.  The  nullah 
takes  a  turn  that  throws  the  sportsmen  out.  The  hog  is  lost  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  is  presently  seen,  legging  it  with  all  his  might  back  to  the 
hill  again.  He  is  too  blown  to  mount  it ;  he  skirts  the  foot  of  it. 
Now  you  see  one  or  two  well-known  sportsmen  gradually  but  cer- 
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tainlj  closing  with  him.  One  is  in  advance,  riding  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  hog,  so  as  to  hring  his  right  hand  well  into  play.  The  small 
eyes  of  the  unclean  animal  have  a  vicious  brightness,  his  bristles  are 
erected,  his  tusks  displayed,  and  his  head  slightly  turned  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  horseman  who  is  close  on  his  left  ouarter.  Immediately  in 
rear  of  the  hog,  and  on  the  right  hand  of  the  man  in  advance,  but 
half  a  length  behind  him,  another  hunter  is  in  vain  doing  all  he  can  to 
get  the  spear  of  honour.  He. lengthens  his  spear-lance,  holding  it  by 
the  extreme  end,  with  his  arm  extended  between  his  horse's  ears, 
standing  up  in  his  stirrups,  and  leaning  well  over  the  neck  of  his 
gallant  horse,  in  vain  tries  to  reach  the  hog's  quarters  ;  but  the  leading 
sportsman  edges  a  little  to  the  right  to  shut  his  opponent  out,  and 
having  got  within  a  few  feet  of  the  panting  boar,  you  see  the  head  of 
his  spear  go  down  in  the  direction  of  the  hog,  and  leaning  sh'ghtly  for- 
vTard,  he  crams  the  spurs  in  on  both  sides.  The  little  Arab,  who 
knows  his  work  as  well  as  his  master,  bounds  forward,  and  the  spear 
goes  in  as  lightly  as  into  a  pot  of  butter — "  First  spear  !** 

The  hog  now  generally  brings  up,  and  turns  ana  faces  his  foes,  and 
as  the  sportsmen  come  up,  charges  them  one  after  another,  until  h^ 
sinks  beneath  a  multitude  of  wounds.  Then  begins  an  amount  of  talk 
enoueh  for  a  dozen  such  runs — *'  I  nearly  got  the  spear  in  the  nullah." 
"  Did  you  not  see  me  close  to  him  going  along  uie  side  of  the  first 
ravine.*'  "  I  thought  I  should  have  the  spear,  but  my  horse  cast  a 
couple  of  shoes."  "There,  send  for  the  tifnn-basket  and  the  Nalbund 
(farrier)." 

A  run  is  hardly  finished  ere  the  Shikarree  and  the  beaters  come  up. 
It  is  quite  incredible  how  soon  tbese  worthies  appear  on  the  ground. 
A  Babel  ensues  for  a  while.  In  time,  the  tiffin,  the  farrier,  and  the 
spare  horses  arrive  on  the  ground,  and  our  friends,  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  make  themselves  very  jolly,  talking  over  the  run,  chaffing  one 
another,  and  drinking  mug  and  other  liouids  delightfully  cool.  Mean- 
while the  beaters  squat  down  under  the  surrounding  tree?,  and  eat 
their  httle  fiat  rice-and- water  cakes,  and  drink  from  any  little  pool  near 
at  hand.  The  horses  are  ordered  their  grain,  and  the  fiurrier  is  busily 
at  work.  Postquam  exempt  a  fames  et  amor  compressus  edendi,  up 
starts  the  leading  man  of  the  party — **  Now  we  must  go  and  kill  these 
other  hog ;"  and  the  Shikarree  is  called,  and  asked  if  any  of  the  people 
saw  where  the  other  hog  went  to,  and  some  likely  ravines  are,  perhaps, 
beaten  on  spec  before  the  party  go  to  where  the  single  boar  was  marked 
down  in  the  morning. 

After  the  day's  sport,  and  the  party  have  returned  home,  the  secre- 
tary musters  all  the  beaters  in  line,  and  all  are  paid  and  dismissed,  and 
the  Shikarree  takes  his  leave,  and  goes  to  the  village  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  following  day.  Our  young  friends  are  now  all  at  their 
horses'  legs,  standing  about  in  pyjamas  and  slippers,  superintending  the 
extracting  of  thorns,  carefully  examining  blows  on  the  legs,  and  sur- 
rounded with  hot  water  leg-buckets,  soft-soap,  hot  bran  poultices,  and 
fiannel  bandages. 

**  Do  come  and  look  at  my  horse ;  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with 
him  ;  he's  dead  lame ;  is  it  a  thorn,  do  you  think  ?" 

*•  You'll  know  to-morrow  morning  sharp  enough." 
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Tl^ese  ^urrangements  came,  like  all  other  things,  to  an  end;  and  our 
youngsters,  having  all  indulged  in  deUcious  baths,  and  made  themselvea 
cool,  comfortable,  and  tidy,  reappear  at  the  dinner-table,  where  every- 
one being  very  thirsty,  and  in  high  spirits,  and  out  of  the  soand  of 
drams  and  fifes,  thoroughly  enjoys  himself,  and  laughter  and  good 
humour  prevail  till  a  late  hour. 

Now  1  have  given  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor,  a  slight  sjcetch  of 
a  cantonment  hunt  in  the  Deccan,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  hunting 
country  in  Western  Indian.  The  same  sort  of  thing  exists,  more  or 
less,  in  Gujerat;  but  there  the  country  is  verv  different.  It  has  diffi- 
culties of  its  own,  but  very  little  rocky  eroundf.  But  I  do  not  consider 
a  station-hunt  as  by  any  means  the  pick  of  hog-hunting.  The  party 
is  in  the  first  place  too  numerous,  sometimes  ranging  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen  men,  and  comprising  all  the  wild  youngsters  of  the  station^ 
who  go  out  on  ponies,  and  help  to  mob  a  hog  without  taking  any  real 
part  in  hunting  or  killing  him ;  who  carry  their  spears  at  the  charge,  in 
spite  of  all  you  can  say  to  them,  and  ride  recklessly  here  and  there,  in 
danger  of  spearing  every  body  near  them.  In  one  of  these  hunts  there 
are  generally  three  or  four  men  who  are  very  jealous  of  each  other,  very 
good  riders,  and  who  being  blasi  with  the  sport,  are  rather  more  intent 
on  adding  to  the  list  of  first  spears  they  have  taken  during  the  season, 
than  in  contesting  a  spear  with  one  another.  Thus,  a  sounder  of  six 
or  eight  hog  are  put  up  ;  instead  of  the  whole  party  taking  after  the 
largest  boar,  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  split  up  frequently  in  twos  or 
threes,  as  tfce  hog  disperse,  arifl  take  after  the  particular  hog  that  they 
are  on  the  best  terms  with  at  starting;  and  it  rarely  happens  in  a  large 
party  that  you  have  any  really  contested  spears.  The  whole  sounder 
is  killed,  the  game  bag  is  large,  and  the  aons  of  the  party  have  each 
taken  so  many  first  spears,  and  return  into  camp  with  their  reputations 
preserved. 

My  own  idea  is,  that  a  hog-hnnting  party,  to  be  successful,  should 
never  exceed  four.  Two  or  even  three  may  have  great  fun,  and  six  men 
who  really  understand  each  other  very  well,  and  who  agree  all  to  take 
after  the  samje  hog,  may  not  be  too  many.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  Collector  of  the  district  should  Be  one  of  the  party.  Bemg  the  great 
man  of  the  place,  he  commands  a  ready  assistance.  He  can  get  beaters 
when  private  parties  cannot,  also  baggage-carts,  oxen,  ponies.  If  you 
do  not  hke  the  Collector,  or  do  not  wish  to  have  him  of  your  party,  or 
if  he  cannot  come,  you  get  him  to  lend  you  one  or  two  of  his  peons,  and 
to  vmte  to  the  native  officials  in  the  district  in  which  you  are  going  to 
l^unt,  to  give  you  every  assistance.  It  now  becomes  necessary  to  get 
hold  of  a  good  Shikarree.  You  tell  him  that  you  want  ten  days*  or  a 
fortnight's  hunting,  and  he  goes  for  a  month  into  the  district,  visits  all 
the  villagers,  and  learns  from  them  and  the  village- watchmen  what  hog 
there  are  in  the  country,  and  where  they  generally  are  to  be  found.  He 
returns,  and  is  prepared  with  all  information  on  the  prospects  of  the 
campaign.  He  names  the  place  of  meeting,  and  has  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  his  information,  how  the  camp  shall  be  shifted  from  time  to  time, 
so  as  to  ensure  you  always  sport.  A  day  of  meeting  is  fixed;  and  if  you 
and  your  friends  are  in  different  localities,  you  agree  to  meet  to  break- 
hsi  on  a  particular  day.    To  do  the  thing  well  you  require  four  good 
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horses  and  a  hack,  for  a  fortnight's  hunting.  I  was  generallj  150  or 
200  miles  from  the  place  of  meeting,  and  had  to  ^art  with  mj  horaes 
for  a  good  fortnight  before  it  took  place.  My  Ghorawallahs  carried 
with  them  plenty  of  flannels  for  bandages ;  some  cordial  balls  and  aloes, 
alum,  blue-stone,  soft  soap,  leg-buckets,  reaching  above  the  kne^  shoes, 
nails,  and  indeed  everything  one  was  likely  to  want,  and  which  yoa 
could  not  procure  in  the  middle  of  the  jungle.  The  friends  I  generaUj 
met  made  similar  arrangements,  and  were  always,  like  myself,  weU 
xnouoted.  We  always  selected  the  rainy  season,  and  generally  met 
about  the  Ist  August.  At  this  time,  the  bulk  of  the  rain  having  fallen, 
the  country  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the  air  is  very  cool. 
Everything  looks  green  and  fresh;  and  sometimes,  at  this  season,  hog 
are  found  lying  in  the  plain.  When  the  grain  has  risen  about  five  or 
six  feet,  they  are  always  in  the  plain.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  follow 
them.  They  go  at  a  tremendous  pace  through  the  fields,  and  you  keep 
sight  of  them  by  the  moving  grain.  You  often  cannot  see  where  you 
are  riding  to,  and  you  come  suddenly  on  nullahs  between  the  grain- 
fields,  and  other  most  awkward  places.  The  little  Arabs,  however,  even 
the  first  time  you  take  them  out,  are  wonderfully  quick,  clever,  and 
sure-footed  ;  they  get  you  out  of  trouble— how,  you  know  not — and  there 
«re  no  such  horses  in  the  world  for  taking  you  down  hill.  At  the 
parties  I  have  referred  to,  we  had  the  peHection  of  hog-hunting,  always 
good  sport,  always  contested  spears,  and  no  jealousy ;  at  the  same  time^ 
most  agreeable  evenings  and  mornings ;  more  pleasant  rides  when  chang- 
ing our  camp ;  and  I  own  I  look  back  to  these  meetings  as  days  during 
ivhich  I  think  I  was  more  happy  than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  life. 

The  above  is  hog-hunting  as  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  different  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  India.  Perhaps  a  few  general  remarks  about  it  in  con- 
clusion may  not  be  unacceptable.  In  Bengal  the  hog  are  very  fierce. 
A  Bengal  boar  rarely  runs  far  without  turning  and  showing  fight.  In 
Western  India  a  hog  rarely  fights  until  he  has  been  speared.  Sugar- 
cane hog,  however,  are  an  exception ;  they  are  frequently  very  fat  and 
cannot  run. 

I  believe  in  Bengal  they  at  one  time  threw  the  spear ;  but  now  thej 
use  a  short,  sharp  spear,  about  six  feet  long,  loaded  at  the  end,  and 
job  the  hog  as  they  come  along  side,  or  as  he  charges  them.  In  Guje- 
isi  the  Bombay  sportsman  used,  at  one  time,  to  throw  the  spear,  and 
some  old  hands  consider  that  the  sport  lost  half  its  charm  when 
this  practice  went  out ;  but,  unless  hog  are  very  plentiful,  you  would 
run  a  great  risk  of  losing  your  game  if  you  had  to  dismount  to 
pick  up  your  spear  every  time  you  delivered  it,  and  the  hog  did 
not  carry  it  away,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  bluntu^  it. 
This  practice  has  now  given  way  to  a  light-made  bamboo  spear,  about 
nine  leet  long,  with  a  small  laurel-shapea  blade.  The  spear  should  be 
as  sharp  as  possible,  for,  although  it  goes  in  imperceptibly  when  you 
are  pursuing  a  hog,  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  he  charges  yon. 
It  wont  go  in  then  unless  sharp.  The  Bombay  sportsmen  carry  the 
apear  lightly  in  the  hand,  and  either  thrust  with  it,  or  holding  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  hog,  ride  into  him. 

After  a  long  run,  or  when  a  hog  is  closely  pressed,  he  very  often  turns 
off  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity;  and  the  turns  a  ho^ 
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then  takes  verj  often  throw  out  the  man  who  has  had  the  lay  in«  and 
has  done  all  the  hard  work.  When  two  men  are  riding  for  the  spear, 
and  one  evidently  must  have  it,  if  the  hog  does  not  tarn,  the  other 
generally  remains  a  length  behind,  looking  out  for  the  turns  which  fre- 
quently bring  him  in,  to  lose  the  spear  again  perhaps  by  the  same 
Erocess  repeated  by  the  hog.  Generally  in  approaching  a  hog,  you  keep 
im  well  on  your  right  h^d,  to  get  up  alongside  of  him.  I  confess  I 
used  humbly  to  think  that  keeping  directly  in  his  wake,  if  anybody 
was  near  you,  was  preferable,  as  your  horse  following  the  hog  was 
more  likely  to  turn  as  he  tumea,  and  the  hog  with  you  ^hind 
him,  is  bothered  which  way  to  turn.  However,  by  being  on  the 
one  side  of  him  you  sometimes  tempt  him  to  charge  you  and  thus  get 
the  spear. 
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LINES 
•voostnp  ST  nmofQ  a  pbimt  wmpumbkktimq  vhe  mptWHWCTT 

OF  OMB  OF 

THE  EAELY  CHRISTUM  MAETrES. 


A    BAT    OF    LIGHT    9TRBAM8    TBBOUOH    THE  VABROW  WDfpOW  OF  HIS  €X[^   .fnp 
BKAK8  ON  HIS  HBAD  AS  HE  XMBELS  BNOAOED  IN  FRATBB. 


In  the  prison  hold 
Of  that  fortress  old 

There  shone  a  heavenlj  ray  ; 
'Tis  Freedom's  light. 
Through  the  dungeon's  night, 

That  finds  resistless  way. 


On  the  martyr's  head 
That  ray  is  shed — 

On  his  darkened  cell  it  lay ; 
And  his  hrow  is  hright 
With  the  quenchless  light 

Of  everlasting  day. 

in. 

With  lockiJir  xhain 
Ye  seek  in  vain 

His  spirit's  flight  to  stay. 
For  free  and  far 
From  holt  or  bar 

It  wings  its  heavenward  way. 


Beyond  control 
That  ransomed  soul 

To  God  in  prayer  has  risen ; 
The  captive's  cry 
Is  heard  on  high. 

And  r^;btered  in  heaven. 


A.  a  M. 
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"  So  bold  and  frank  his  bearing,  boy^ 
Should  jron  meet  him  onward  faring,  boy^ 

In  Lapland's  snow. 

In  Chili's  glow> 
Yonll  aay^ '  What  news  from  Enn,  boy  ?' " 

PAST  I,«— WHIGB  6BT8  VORTH  CIRCUlUTANTLiLLT  TKB  CAUSE  AND  XAKtfE^  Of 

xa.  smith's  depabture  from  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

It  nuBS  awfully  at  times  in  St.  George's  Chanel.  A  horricane  in  the 
Mauritius  whirls  houses  about  like  shuttlecocks,  and  pitches  whole 
niggers  head-foremost  through  impenetrable  cane-brakes.  When  it 
rains  in  the  tropics  it  rains  practically  and  earnestly,  the  orimary 
object  being  to  make  universal  mud.  In  southern  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Turkey,  the  same  effect  is  attained  in  a  similar  manner.  A  KiUarney 
shower  is  also  a  business-like  affair,  six  weeks  or  so  of  inexorable 
soakage.  Yet  all  and  each  of  these  visitations  are  characterised  by  4 
certain  straightforwardness  of  purpose  that  meets  you  honestly,  gene- 
rally by  premonitory  symptoms  which  warn  you  that  you  are  in  for  it, 
and  tell  you  \yhat  you  are  in  for.  But,  a  wet  night  in  St.  George's 
Channel,  a  cross  sea,  and  a  mail  steamer — ugh  !  it  is  an  oasis  of  misery  in 
the  midst  of  civilization.  Every  aggrieved  sense  becomes  a  channel  of 
affliction — sight,  hearing,  smell,  feeling,  taste — the  prevailing  external 
sensation  beinff  a  kind  of  general  stickiness.  Somenow  everything  is 
sticky,  except  tne  deck !  that  you  can't  stick  to,  and — rou  have  given 
op  your  goloshes ;  for  twice,  when  you  essayed  to  go  forth  from  the 
sheltering  companion,  the  deck  gave  way  beneath  you,  and  you  sat 
upon  the  wet  mat,  so  now  you  totter  helplessly  about  in  your  thin 
boots  ;  they  have  got  tight  with  the  wet,  and  you  expect  they'll  have 
to  be  cut  off  when  you  get  in  ;  but  you  don't  much  care  about  that ; 
in  fact,  you  don't  want  to  argue  upon  any  subject :  you  feel  relief  in  a 
sense  of  utter  imbecihty.  Hope  is  said  to  be  the  best  remaining  friend 
of  the  unhappy,  but  I  never  knew  it  of  any  avail  in  sea-sickness ;  I 
imagine  she  gets  sick  herself. 

Gentle  retuier,  it  is  under  these  distressing  circumstances  that  I 
crave  permission  to  bring  before  your  compassionate  notice  the  heroes 
of  my  narration,  not  that  I  wish  to  parade  their  misfortunes,  or  to 
insult  their  misery.  We  won't  make  them  talk ;  they  do  not,  in  fact, 
talk  to  one  another ;  they  have  quite  enough  to  occupy  their  attention 
in  endeavouring  to  keep  their  feet,  as  they  rush  reluctlantly  down  an 
apparent  precipice,  to  be  met  suddenly  in  full  career  by  an  unexpected 
hill,  carrying  their  knees  into  their  mouths. 

It  is  usu^  and  orthodox  on  the  introduction  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  a  narrative,  to  give  an  accurate  physical  description  of  their 
appearance,  &c.,  such  as,  in  case  they  turned  out  criminal  or  dangerous 
on  your  hands,  in  the  course  of  their  history,  might  serve  for  purposes 
of  identification  in  bringing  them  to  justice.    Under  present  circum- 
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stfmoes,  however,  I  woald  defj  the  most  detective  Bow-street  offieer  to 
analyse  the  personal  attributes  of  those  two  mysterious  objects. 

That  oblong  bale  of  wet  broadcloth  represents  Clarkson  Smith,  Esq., 
himself  the  representative  of  an  ancient  and  distinguished  Anglo-Danish 
family ;  but  where  is  the  punctilious  neatness  that  was  wont  to  indicate 
the  favoured  son  of  civilization  7  The  many-patterned  railway  mantle 
enfolds  with  rugged  drapery  the  broad  expanse  of  his  British  shoulders, 
and  thence,  depending  diamond-wise,  trails  a  drabbled  tail  behind.  His 
head  has  sunk  upwards  into  the  sheltering  wide-awake ;  the  graceful 
umbrella  of  light  and  durable  alpaca  long  since  collapsed,  inverted  by 
an  envious  squall,  and  now  hangs  drooping  from  the  stalk  like  a  torn 
banner,  yet  the  hand  of  its  owner  grippeth  it,  like  a  useless  institutioD, 
more  doselv  than  ever. 

The  hand  of  necessity  or  danger  can  always  rend  away  the  flimsy 
veil  of  convention,  and  reveal  untrammelled  nature ;  and  nature  when 
untrammelled  reverts  to  first  principles.  So  is  it  now,  and  so  was  it 
when  on  such  a  night,  one  thousand  years  a^^ne,  his  ancestor,  the 
mighty  Smid,  drove  darklv  in  his  hollow  war-ship  through  nightly  seas 
towards  Erin's  streamy  vales.  Call  up  the  warnor  from  his  revels  in 
Valhalla,  wreath  the  low  curling  mist  into  the  shield-hung  galley,  and 
let  the  Viking  stand  on  his  airy  deck  beside  his  great  descendant. 
Now  look  on  the  pictures  twain.  Mark  the  low-pointed  helm,  the 
falling  draperies  of  the  cross-barred  war-cloak,  and  the  hard  hand  dose 
gripping  the  battle-flag.  The  same  the  bulky  form,  the  same  the 
wilful  tearing,  defiant  in  danger,  self-dependent  in  extremity,  and  yet 
of  a  truth,  one  of  them  at  least  is  exceedmg  sick  and  in  mudi  discom- 
fort. Their  destinies  alike  great  and  world-wide :  his  hand  bears  aloft 
the  earth-ravaging  raven,  carrying  death  and  doom  to  effete  refinement 
and  degraded  empire ;  his  grasps  with  equal  tenacity  the  goats'-hair 
result  of  successful  speculation,  the  tvpe  of  commerce,  the  shdter  of 
art,  fit  emblem  of  the  true  age  of  gold,  when  the  hand  that  it  adorns 
can  impose  stem  peace  on  rampant  barbarism,  and  shelter  with  the 
ploughshare  the  untempered  blade  of  despotic  violence. 

But  why  has  the  honourable  gentleman  left  the  sunny  lawns  and  luxu- 
rious mansions  of  merrie  England  ?  and  wherefore  does  he  come  to  seek 
hb  pleasure  in  "  Ultima  Thule  V  In  answer  to  the  question,  permit  me  to 
introduce  his  accomplice  in  the  enterprise,  who  stands  beside  him,  and  who 
has  the  honour  to  be  your  most  devoted  servant,  ThaddeusO*Kelly,  travel- 
ling philosopher  and  uncompromising  critic.  For  obvious  reasons 
modesty  forbids  me  to  dweU  on  his  personal  appearance,  fiirther  than  to 
state,  that  he  is  long-visaged,  grizzle-headed,  and  long-legged.  Thia 
description  you  will  kindly  take  on  assertion,  for  nothing  can  be  distin- 
guished of  the  individual  save  a  long  frieze  garment,  such  as  the 
profane  denominate  a  wrap-rascal,  and  an  extinguishing  sou'-wester. 

Now,  our  companionship  was  on  this  wise.  Many  years  before,  I 
had  made  Mr.  Smith's  acquaintance  on  the  Continent,  and  had  had  the 

food  fortune  to  be  able  to  render  him  a  service,  a  circumstance  which 
e  never  forgot,  and  we  became  in  consequence  firm  friends.  A  year 
seldom  elapsed,  some  months  of  which  did  not  find  us  trudging,  knap- 
sack on  shoulder,  the  mountain  paths  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  gallop- 
ing our  half-trained  barbs  over  the  flowery  dehesds  of  dear  old  Anda- 
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ItmA,  or  dreaming  away  the  burning  hoars  under  the  green  elms  of  cool 
Granada,  ever  flush  in  the  wild  luxuriance  of  immortal  spring.  We 
had  shot  snipe  together  at  the  Pireeus,  and  woodcocks  in  Albania,  killed 
salmonin  the  Namzim,  tracked  wolyes  in  the  Pyrennees,  and  slain  boars 
in  the  Maremma.  Last  year  we  were  up  the  Nile,  for  we  are  both 
getting  a  little  heayy  in  the  body  and  a  little  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  we 
take  more  kindly  to  the  dolce  far  niente  than  we  used,  so  we  hired  a 
boat,  sat  in  our  shirt  sleeves  and  smoked,  and  ate  melons,  and  saw 
Thebes,  and  photographed  the  Pyramids,  and  shot  wild  turkeys,  and 
cursed  the  Arabs,  and  were  eaten  of  fleas. 

Many  a  merry  Christmas  have  I  passed  with  my  fnend  in  that  dark 
old  parlour  over  his  bank  in  the  city ;  but  of  late  he  has  given  up  the 
duties  of  the  **  eaUse**  to  younger  partners,  and  ruralises  in  a  Richmond 
villa*  He  has  two  old  maiden  sisters,  who  keep  his  house  in  apple-pie 
perfection,  and  periodically  arrange  his  musuem  of  curiosities  in  physical 
order,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  classification.  They  object  strongly  to 
his  taste  for  statuary  and  objects  of  classic  vertu  ;  they  can  only  account 
for  it  by  the  fact  of  travel  having  perverted  his  imagination,  for  he  was 
strictly  and  morally  brought  up.  It  is  with  much  difficulty  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  two  favourite  statuettes  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  these  were  a  cause  of  much  distress  to  the  ladies  on  one  occasion. 

It  was  the  custom  of  my  friend  to  leave  his  sisters  to  continue  the 
usages  and  hospitalities  of  his  house  during  his  continental  tours,  and 
the  society  entertained  at  such  times  was  occasionally  of  a  more  ex- 
clusively clerical  type  than  he  was  used  to  appreciate,  as  being  some- 
what of  a  fusionist.  'Twas  one  of  those  days  when  there  are  mighty 
meetings  at  Exeter  Hall  (I  speak  it  with  all  respect),  and  the  Misses 
Smith  had  invited  a  select  few  of  the  reverend  gentlemen  to  a  social 
demonstration  at  Tusculum  (so  the  villa  was  called).  They  were  to 
bring  some  interesting  Chinese  with  them ;  and  a  quondam  cannibal 
(who,  we  regret  to  say,  subsequently  relapsed)  was  expected  to  com- 
municate much  useful  and  entertaining  information  connected  with  his 
former  experiences.  Every  fitting  preparation  was  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  guests :  the  rooms  had  assumed  a  becomingly  demure  ap- 
pearance, but  the  objectionable  statues  remained,  a  contrast  to  the 
universal  propriety,  and  remain  they  must.  Their  brother  had  wished 
them  to  be  there,  and  the  kind,  conscientious  old  ladies  held  his  desire, 
if  he  was  absent,  to  be  as  unalterable  as  a  Median  law.  They  occupied 
too  conspicuous  a  position  to  be  concealed,  and  the  ladies  felt  great 
reluctance  to  permit  that  shock  to  the  delicate  feelings  of  their  visitors 
which  the  shameless  condition  of  those  benighted  heathen  deities  would 
not  fail  to  communicate.  A  jury  of  discreet  friends  was  summoned, 
and  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  difficulty  was  surmounted.  The 
result  was  so  successful  that  it  was  determined  to  leave  matters  in  9tatu 
quo  until  their  brother's  return,  and  then  to  submit  the  alteration  as  a 
proposed  permanent  arrangement.  He  related  the  whole  story  to  me 
most  circumstantially,  on  my  arrival  some  time  afterwards,  mischievously 
taking  the  opportunity  of  the  ladies'  presence  for  the  purpose. 

•*  What  do  you  think,  Thaddy,"  said  he,  "  was  the  contrivance  of 
those  two  indecent  old  persons  from  Exeter  Hall?  I'm  hanged  if  they 
^'nt  put  a  pair  of  linen  galligaskins  on  poor  Venus  de  Medida 
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(mistaking  her  sex),  and  they  stuck  Apollo  into  a  long  sort  of  dressing- 
gown  affair.  Egad,  sir,  he  looked  like  Noah  going  to  the  ark  in  a 
mackintosh." 

As  I  said  ahove,  we  had  explored  and  re-explored  every  known  and 
unknown  region  in  continental  Europe,  but  I  had  never  been  able  to 
induce  Mr.  Smith  to  turn  his  face  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  yet  he 
always  had  a  strange  affection  for  everything  Irish.  The  very  trampers 
knew  his  house  ;  and  many  a  wearied  reaper  left  his  door  on  his  road 
westward  with  fresh  strength  and  hghter  spirit.  The  tear  would 
glisten  in  the  fine  old  ladies'  eyes  when  he  blessed  the  kind  Sassenach 
in  his  native  tongue ;  and  then  they  always  put  sixpence  and  a  tract 
into  his  pockets,  and  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  Nothing  would 
tickle  my  friend  like  an  Irish  joke — nothing  would  interest  him  like  A 
strange  tale  of  social  wrong,  wild  affection,  or  wilder  vengeance.  Bat 
much  as  he  liked  the  romance  of  the  country,  no  persuasion  could 
induce  him  to  visit  the  reality.  "  I  have  destroyed  every  other  illusion,*' 
he  would  say,  *'let  that  survive.  The  orange-groves  and  Moorish 
palaces  of  Spain  were  once  my  dream  :  I  found  the  Guadalquiver  A 
muddy  stream,  the  Alhambra  a  white-washed  ruin.  Then  Italy  and 
Greece  rose  before  me  immortal  in  ruined  beauty.  I  looked  for  the 
models  that  inspired  Buonarotti,  for  the  types  of  divine  Phidias.  I  saw 
the  Coliseum  and  the  Acropolis,  and  lo  !  '  Paradise  is  inhabited  by 
devils.'  At  present  I  am  acquainted  personally  with  onl^  the  sunny 
side  of  your  national  character,  and  you  know  that  I  admire  it  The 
impetuous  warmth,  the  wild  imagination,  the  whimsical  fancy,  the 
ligntning  quickness,  all  refresh  my  old  matter-of-fact  nature.  My 
ideas  of  the  country  represent  but  round-towers,  picturesque  abbeys, 
tall  wolf-dogs,  and  Arcadian  woods,  filled  with  innumerable  Patricks 
and  Shelahs,  who  consume  the  day  in  alternate  dancing  of  jigs  and 
singing  of  melancholy  love  ditties.  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind  exists, 
but  I  have  had  no  personal  proof  of  the  contrary,  and  I  don't  want  to 
disprove  myself.  No,  sir,  1  don't  want  to  visit  Jim  116111/8  shebeen, 
as  represented  by  the  Illustrated  News,  or  to  attend  the  execution  of 
Ryan  (Puck)  for  overshooting  somebody  with  a  blunderbuss  full  of  slugs. 
I  should  never  recover  the  shock  of  finding  myself  such  an  enthusiastic 
ass,  and  should  certainly  drown  mjrself  in  the  first  boghole,  out  of 
disgust,  if  I  escaped  doing  so  by  accident."  Be  was  a  most  unmanage- 
able man  whenever  he  set  himself  steadfastly  in  an  opposite  course  ta 
other  people,  more  especially  if  that  course  was  unreasonable,  so  I  had 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  the  subject  long  since,  and  had  for  years 
submitted  to  this  one-sided  system  of  hospitality,  wherein  I  always 
enacted  the  part  of  guest. 

The  small  buhl  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  had  just  struck  the  hoar 
of  nine  on  the  evening  of  25th  December,  a.d.  1856,  and  we  sat  in 
his  snug  Httle  study  (his  sarcophagus  he  used  to  call  it^  smoking  out 
eastern  narghillies,in  that  state  of  meditative  satisfaction  which  a  ctviHted 
Christmas  dinner  should  always  induce,  and  Smith  piqued  himself  on 
having  achieved  perfection  in  this  matter.  He  held  that  moral  exceltenoe 
derived  a  mysterious  support  from  proper  management  of  the  physiaue, 
that  in  its  turn  depending  on  the  aescription  of  nourishment  supplied. 
He  would  reproduce  the  pure  system  of  Epicurus — a  isystetn  whidi 
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annihilated  gluttony  by  refinement,  and  maintained  temperance  by 
taste.  His  table,  therefore,  displayed  diversity  of  choice  rather  thaii 
abundance  in  quantity.  "Let  everyone,**  said  he,  "live  when  they 
can  on  the  substance  Which  they  most  fancy.  It  is  treason  to  happiness 
to  disobey  Nature's  wise  suggestions ;  and  when  Nature  intimates  a 
suflSciency  in  the  supply  of  that  which  is  homogenous,  it  is  wanton 
wickedness  to  disturb  her  placid  retirement  by  further  experiment. 
Selection  is  the  soul,  and  Temperance  the  life  of  optimism.''  So  I 
always  brought  my  contribution  to  this  model  repast — salmon,  wood- 
cock^ and  sometimes  firewater  from  the  far  West.  On  this  occasion  we 
had  done  fitting  justice  to  all,  and,  as  aforesaid,  were  reflectively 
inhaling  the  fragrant  weed,  pending  the  arrival  of  Giorgio,  Smith  s 
Greek  rascal,  with  the  soothing  balm  of  Moka — none  of  your  grocers* 
abomination,  coffinwood,  chicory,  and  lies,  but  the  fresh,  aromatic 
berry,  still  redolent  of  the  odonrs  of  Araby  the  Blest,  and  imported 
under  the  watchful  care  of  mine  host  himself. 

Smoking  does  not  promote  conversation,  and  yet  Smith  displayed 
more  taciturnity  of  mood  than  the  fumes  of  Nicotine  are  wont  to 
induce,  and  it  was  evident  that  many  thoughts  were  warring  ,  within 
him.     At  length  he  broke  silence  and  spake — 

"Thaddy,"  said  he,  slowly  and  solemnly,  "  were  you  ever  in  love  ?*' 

"Whee-e-e-e-ewP*  whistled  I,  "is  this  the  matter  you've  been  in- 
diting ?  What  a  ridiculous  question  to  ask  an  Irishman !  Why,  I  should 
be  puzzled  to  say  when  I  was  out  of  it.** 

"Sir!**  said  he,  with  Johnsonian  emphasis,  "I  put  a  categorical  in- 
terrogatory, and  I  expected  a  straightforward  English  reply  and  not  a 
Celtic  prevarication.  Of  course  1  do  not  wish  ^ou  to  criminate  your- 
self;  you  are  still  at  liberty  to  decline  an  answer  m  toto." 

"  Well,  I  can  give  no  other  answer  than  that  I  have  been  in  love,  am 
in  love,  and  shall  be  in  love  while  there  are  bright  eyes  and  sunny 
faces  in  the  world.  I  never  saw  a  pretty  girl  that  didn't  take  away  a 
bit  of  my  heart  with  her,  till  it  has  been  all  dragged  different  ways, 
^e  that  chap  that  was  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses  in  ^^ 

"None  of  your  Hbertiuism,  sir;  speak  like  a  conventional  being  and 
a  gentleman.  Do  you  profess  yourself  to  have  ever  felt  honourably, 
steadfastly,  and  practically  prepared  to  take  unto  yourself  any  one 
person  whom  you  have  selected,  for  better,  for  worse,  &c,  according  to 
those  particulars  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?" 

"  Freedom  forbid,"  said  I ;  **  that  would  be  chronic  lunacy  affecting 
all  my  actions ;  I  but  plead  guilty  to  occasional  recurrences  of  temporary 
insanity.  But  it  appears  to  me,  my  good  friend,  that  your  case  re- 
quires more  attention  than  mine,  thermit  me,  as  a  man  of  some  ex- 
perience, to  become  consulting  physician.  I  do  not,  indeed,  detect  as 
yet  any  violent  inflammatory  symptom,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  falling 
off  in  the  appetite  (a  very  fatal  sign)  ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  an 
appearance  of  internal  distress,  and ** 

"  Ton  need  not  proceed  further  with  your  diamosis,"  said  he,  **  you 
mistake  the  case ;  I  am  not  in  love."  He  puffed  auickly  and  violently 
tin  a  thick  vapour  enveloped  him ;  then,  carefully  laying  down  his 
tube,  he  turned  towards  me  and  said  solemnly,  from  amid  the  smoke, 
^  Sir,  sotdebody  is  ia  lore  with  me  ;^'  and,  as  the  wreathii^  douds 
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carled  npwirds,  the  inan1j»  massiye  fettures  and  earnest  eyes  loomed 
out  like  a  patriarchal  Jove  from  the  shades  of  Oljmpus,  or  Fiogal 
hendiug  from  his  hill  of  mists.     I  forbore  to  smile. 

"  And  who,  sir,"  asked  I,  "  is  the  Cleopatra  that  has  lost  her  heart 
to  old  Caesar  r 

'*  True,"  said  he,  **  do  I  not  look  more  like  a  grandfather  than  a  gay 
Lothario  or  a  curled  Adonis?  And  jet  is  it  a  grieyous  fact — one  of  those 
nightmares  which  the  realities  of  the  world  sometimes  intrude  upon  the 
caJm  dreams  of  our  philosophy.  Listen,  then,  brother  mine ;  lend  me 
thine  ears,  open  thine  understanding,  and  assist  me  Vith  thy  counseL*' 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  Gioi^o's  olive  face  appeared,  his  can« 
ning  black  eyes  twinkling  patronizingly  upon  me  as  he  placed  the  tiny 
filagree  service  between  us.  There  was  a  precious  Turkish  liqueur,  too, 
which  Giorgio  used  to  procure  mysteriously  from  another  Greek  rascal 
and  close  aUy  of  his  at  Leghorn,  the  principal  mystery  of  which  con- 
sisted in  the  enormous  commission  which  ne  (Giorgio)  added  to  the 
original  cost,  when  he  forswore  himself  in  presenting  the  account  to 
his  master,  and  called  all  the  saints  to  witness  that  he  left  his  friend  no 
profit  on  the  rare  commodity. 

One  wave  of  the  hand,  and  the  supple  figure  and  sleek  black  head 
vanished,  and  the  divan  resumed  its  sitting.  Smith  slowly  and  deli- 
berately drank  his  coffee  to  the  dregs,  his  eyes  fixed  on  me,  thrust  his 
cup  far  in  upon  the  table,  crossed  his  legs,  folded  his  arms,  and  spake 
as  follows : — 

"  Thaddy,  if  the  devil  failed  in  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  it 
^/fBS  from  want  of  human  experience,  and  neglect  of  the  means  at  his 
disposal.  He  surrounded  him  with  young  and  lovely  beings,  who 
darned  his  eyes  with  their  beauty,  bothered  his  understanding  with 
their  raillery,  and  ravished  his  soul  with  their  softness  ;  but  the  old 
fellow  shut  hb  eyes,  stopped  his  ears,  told  his  rosary  internally,  and 
the  tempter  was  baffled.  Had  there  been  one  widow  there,  Thaddy, 
Anthony  had  been  a  gone  saint — one  modem  widow,  sir,  trained  m 
the  science  of  war.  By  all  the  snares  of  Cupid !  it  would  have  been  a 
waste  of  material.  I  have  an  acquaintance  who,  had  there  been  ten 
Anthonies,  could  have  executed  the  commission  with  ease — tied  them 
all,  like  antique  charms,  to  her  watch-chain,  and  implicated  them,  be- 
sides the  sin  of  forsworn  vows,  in  the  superadded  crime  of  polygamy. 

**  To  begin  at  the  right  end  of  my  story,  I  should  go  back  some  ten 
years,  fixing  a  period  when  Miss  Helen  Mayplant  was  a  lovely, 
laughing  girl,  in  ner  eighteenth  summer,  and  Mr.  Splinter  Griskin  a 
dashing  young  rou6,  who  had  gone  honourably  through  his  university 
career — i,e.,  had  matriculated,  been  plucked,  and  expelled  in  the  course 
of  two  years.  So  his  kind  old  uncle  paid  his  debts,  and  sent  him 
abroad,  with  a  handsome  allowance,  to  complete  his  education,  then 
made  a  will  in  his  favour,  and,  like  a  dutiful  relative,  gave  up  the 
ghost.  The  young  gentleman,  immediately  on  receiving  the  afflicting 
intelligence,  returned  to  induct  himself  in  his  estates,  set  up  a  racing 
stud,  affected  the  groom,  wore  tight  trousers,  drove  four-in-han(C 
drawled  his  conversation,  and  bolted  his  drink;  in  short,  started  in  every 
way  as  became  a  model  sporting  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  sins  of  a  man  who  te&  his  income  by  thousands  are  never 
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convenikmally  mortal,  so  a  crusadiDg  apirit  of  charitj  came  upon 
ladiesy  youDg  and  old,  to  rescue  him  from  the  dangers  to  ^hich,  as  a 
single  and  unprotected  youth,  he  was  exposed.  Why  should  I  tell  of 
intriguing  mothers  and*  simple  daughters  7  Miss  Mayplant,  or  rather 
Miss  Mayplant' s  mamma,  drew  the  prize.  The  rest  of  the  story  is 
stereotype.  Marriage  a-la-mode^  town-palace,  countir-house,  dinners, 
balls,  hounds,  racers,  debts,  misunderstandings,  and  squabbles ;  the 
husband  became  a  eambler  and  drunkard,  and  was  found  one  morning 
smothered  in  a  mud  pool,  where  his  horses,  going  to  drink  the  night 
before,  had  decanted  him.  Long  before  the  denouement,  Mrs.  Splinter 
Griskin  had  undergone  petrefaction  of  that  portion  of  her  heart  which 
her  education  had  spared.  The  shock  to  her  nerves  once  over,  she 
calmly  surveyed  her  position,  collected  her  resources,  and  shaped  her 
future  accordingly.  She  would  not  twinkle  a  dim  star  in  the  hemis- 
phere where  she  had  blazed  as  a  comet,  so  she  trimmed  her  light 
carefully,  and  revolved,  a  planet  of  first  magnitude,  in  lesser  circles. 
Bath,  Cheltenham,  Bamsgate,  Tunbridge,  Brighton,  witnessed  her 
evolutions  during  five  successive  seasons,  and  then  a  change  came  o'er 
her.  Theological  empiricism  came  into  fashion ;  so  she  went  the  round  of 
every  ism  and  ology,  Universalism  was  at  first  found  very  soothing,  but  it 
was  given  up  on  account  of  its  indiscriminate  vulgarity ;  then  Universal 
Damnationism,  by  a  natural  reaction,  came  into  vogue,  until  it  was  dis- 
covered to  involve  a  similar  confusion  of  classes — so  Separative  views 
were  favoured,  and  exponents  of  doctrines  to  suit  all  exigencies  were 
found.  Mrs.  Splinter  Griskin  considered  herself  called  to  sit  under  a 
deplorable  gentleman,  who  told  off  a  select  few  of  his  followers  to  re- 
probate and  bewail  the  condition  of  the  remainder. 

*'  Mrs.  S.  G.  having  attained  the  happy  pre-eminence  of  being  num- 
liered  among  the  favoured  ones,  dropped  anchor  in  those  calm  moorings* 
A  personal  change  became  immediately  apparent;  the  hoops  of  her 
flowing  skirt  collapsed,  the  rippling  torrent  of  flounces  subsided,  and 
she  combed  her  hair  flat,  and  had  *'  experiences."  My  sister  Euphrosyne 
fell  in  with  her  about  this  time,  and  was  much  taken  with  her  fresh 
beauty  and  engaging  manners,  as  indeed  every  one  must  be.  She  was 
staying  here  with  the  girls  the  greater  part  of  last  summer,  while  we 
were  in  Egypt.  And  now  we  arrive  at  that  period  when  the  thread  of 
her  history  becomes  interwoven  with  mine.  I  returned  to  find  the 
house  lighted  up  coleur  de  rose  by  the  presence  of  a  lovely  fairy,  who 
seemed  to  assimilate  to  beauty  all  she  touched.  None  of  your  snigger- 
ing, you  old  cynic,  I  don't  believe  you  would  have  been  half  as  steady 
under  the  ordeal  as  I  was,  nor  am  I  going  to  anatomize  my  private 
sensations  for  your  ridicule  ;  suffice  it  to  know,  that  her  society  became 
as  soothing  and  necessary  as  my  daily  pipe.  Our  evening  family 
tableaux  would  discover  the  elderly  ladies  writing  innumerable 
reports,  or  working  gloves  and  black  gaiters  for  the  Feejee  islanders, 
while  I  talked  Art  to  the  fair  widow,  as  she  rambled  about  on  the  piano, 
or  taught  her  Spanish  sequidillds,  and  accompanied  her  on  the  guitar. 
In  the  innocence  of  my  paternal  feelings,  I  was  totally  unaware  of  the 
intentions  of  the  enemy,  till  the  sudden  springing  of  a  mine  threw  a 
light  on  all,  and  revealed  the  danger  of  my  position. 

*'  Some  mighty  expounder  of  dark  prophecies  was  at  this  time  thrilling 
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his  congregations  with  explanatory  jitogramraes  of  the  fate  of  Europe, 
and  my  sisters,  having  received  tickets  of  admission,  insisted  on  my 
taking  charge  of  the  party  thither.  'Twas  a  strange  scene  that: 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  assembly  were  ladies,  the  building  was  ill-lighted, 
and  the  constant  rustling  of  silk  created  a  strange  and  awing  sensation, 
as  if  winged  animals  were  uneasily  roosting  about,  and  flapping  pee- 
vishly when  they  were  disturbed.  Then  there  came  a  sudden  hush, 
and  the  great  man  himself  floated  slowly  up  through  the  midst,  his 
black  wings  distended  behind  him,  and  settled  himself  on  his  perch. 
tie  commenced  by  stating  that  he  was  a  vessel  of  wrath,  and  he  con- 
tinued by  behavinff  as  such.  His  grape  and  canister  very  soon  began 
to  tell ;  little  smomered  cries  were  heard  at  intervals,  and  the  slight 
subsequent  bustle  told  of  the  wounded  being  carried  out.  My  young 
friend  bore  up  nobly  for  a  long  time  against  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  excitement  of  her  feelings;  however,  a  crisis  arrived  when 
eau-de-cologne  and  salts  of  Preston  were  not  of  further  avail,  and  with 
one  little  premonitory  squeak,  she  went  over  on  my  side.  To  snatch 
her  up  in  my  arms  and  carry  her  out,  was,  as  the  novelists  say»  the 
work  of  an  instant,  which  means,  in  matter-of-fact,  that  ten  minutes 
hard  fighting  brought  me  to  the  door,  having  been  walked  over,  set 
upon,  and  dragged  every  way  at  once  ;  every  corn  in  my  foot  burning 
with  indignation,  and  an  inanimate  bundle  in  my  arms. 

"  Now,  Thaddy,  I  am  not  St.  Anthony,  but  a  sinful,  elderly  gentleman, 

f*  iven,  I  fear  me,  to  irrascibility  under  adequate  provocation ;  but  if  I  con- 
emned  conventicles  and  their  frequenters  in  unsaintly  terms,  the  circum- 
stances of  my  temptation  must  be  considered.  An  old  fellow,  who  luxuriated 
in  slipshod  sandals,  and  never  felt  the  pressure  of  leather,  is  entitled  to 
no  manner  of  credit  for  equanimity  under  any  circumstances ;  and  here  be 
it  observed,  that  the  devil  never  enjoyed  greater  advantages  than  at 
present,  when  every  improvement  of  civilization  creates  an  additional 
snare,  and  becomes  a  fresh  mesh  in  the  network  that  surrounds  us. 
Vanity,  Thaddy,  vanity,  and  enamelled  leather,  worked  my  woe.  If  I 
had  not  worn  tight  boots,  I  had  not  lost  my  temper  ;  had  I  not  lost 
my  temper,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  apology  or  reconciliation ; 
had  there  been  no  reconciliation,  there  could  have  been  no  miscon- 
struction of  my  expressions,  and  I  should  not  now  be  meditating 
a  clandestine  flight  from  the  bosom  of  my  family,  like  a  criminu 
absconding  from  justice.  How  the  widow  became  aware  of  my  expres- 
sions on  the  occasion  has  been  a  mystery  to  me,  inasmuch  as  she 
was  inanimate  during  the  period  of  letting  off  the  steam,  but  1 
suppose  they  must  have  remained  in  her  ears,  and  afterwards  filtered 
through  to  her  understanding ;  for  the  next  day,  on  our  first  meeting, 
she  fell  into  a  mist  of  tears,  and  accused  me  of  cruelty,  heartlessness, 
and  all  those  other  villainies  wherewith  man  is  wont  to  requite  the 
confiding  affection  of  the  weaker  sex. 

"  My  nerves  had  rather  lost  their  balance  that  day  ;  the  excitement  of 
the  night  before,  combined  with  the  unwonted  exercise  after  dinner, 
and  the  scroodging  which  I  had  undergone,  had  produced  some  deran^ 
ment  of  the  digestion.  I  had  a  succession  of  nightmares  that  night, 
wherein  I  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  disembodiment  at  the 
hands  of  frightful-looking  objects  m  black  gowns  and  spectacles,  with  a 
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view  to  being  potted  down  like  preserved  ham,  and  sent  as  a  relish  to 
the  Cannibal  Islands.  All  this  tended  considerably  to  weaken  mj  moral 
energy,  and  to  produce  a  disposition  to  succumb  under  the  assault.  I 
am  not  quite  clear  as  to  my  exact  expressions  on  the  occasion.  1  know 
I  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  re-assure  the  poor  lady ;  this 
I  found  difScult,  and  in  the  midst  of  mv  renewed  protestations,  my 
sisters  came  in  suddenly  with  a  visitor,  and  I  was  discovered,  1  behave, 
much  in  the  same  position  as  Mr.  Pickwick  in  that  little  affair  of  Mrs. 
BardelL  That  great  man  himself  was  not  more  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances than  I  have  been  since.  No  tyranny  can  equal  that  of  false 
public  opinion,  and  under  that  prima  facie  verdict,  I  have  sunki 
Thaddy.  My  present  position  I  have  well  considered,  and  I  see  no 
Tesource  save  immediate  flight.  Three  days  since  the  enemy,  calcu- 
lating on  my  prostrate  condition,  drew  off  her  forces ;  three  days  hence 
fiihe  returns  for  the  final  assault.  I  do  not  know  at  what  moment  I  may 
be  called  on  to  name  a  day,  and  even  that  form  will  be  a  mockery, 
seeing  that  I  feel  convinced  she  has  already  arranged  the  date  and 
manner  of  all  preUminaries.  I  am  well  aware  that  this  flight  will 
increase  appearances  against  me  at  first,  but  I  wUl  wait  for  the  reaction, 
and  return  like  Coriolanus.  Well  go  to  Ireland,  to-morrow,  Thaddy. 
Tou  need  not  stare,  I  have  my  character  for  unaccountableness  to 
preserve.  For  twenty  years  I  have  refused  your  invitations,  and  now  I 
eome  to  test  your  hospitality,  an  unbidden  guest.  To  tell  the  truth,  it 
is  the  only  safe  course :  the  moment  my  disappearance  becomes  known, 
that  villain  Giorgio,  whom  I  have  not  dared  to  intrust  with  my  intention, 
will  be  cross-questioned  on  the  matter.  He  being  the  personification  of 
corruption  and  bribery,  will  undertake,  '  for  a  consideration,'  to  guide 
the  widow  to  all  my  Continental  haunts,  and  will  track  his  master  like 
a  ^thless  bloodhound.  All  know  ray  objection  to  visiting  Ireland,  so 
that  my  short  double  in  that  direction  will  throw  them  out  completely. 
Besides,  I  must  see  the  country  some  time  or  other,  and  there  is  so 
great  a  change  going  on  there  now  that,  a  year  or  two  hence,  no  one  I 
beUeve  will  recognise  it  as  the  country  of  which  Lever  wrote  and  Lover 
sung.  Money-making  has  superseded  head-breaking  as  a  national  pur- 
suit, and  you  are  becoming  Anglicis  ipsis  Anglicior,  You,  individually, 
Thaddy,  are  too  stiff  in  the  neck  to  change  your  idiosyncracy,  and  will 
probably  be  in  a  few  years  the  sole  representative  of  the  old  school. 
Should  I  survive  to  publish  your  posthumous  memoirs,  they  shall  be 
entitled  'The  last  of  the  Aborigines.'  Come,  let's  Hquor — one  grace- 
cap  to  invoke  the  drowsy  god.     Morpheus  loveth  a  libation. 

**  *  Nunc,  vino  pellite  curas, 

Cras,  iugens  iterabimus  sequor.'" 

Thirty  hours  afler  this,  placed  us  in  that  situation,  which,  courteous 
reader,  has  already  claimed  your  sympathies  in  the  commencement  of 
this  narrative  (the  circumstances  of  which,  I  trust,  your  worship  bears 
in  mind,  for  otherwise,  as  with  Sancho  in  his  tale  of  the  goats,  fore  gad, 
there  is  an  end  of  my  story),  and  having  progressed  so  far  backward, 
as  to  have  arrived  safely  at  the  point  from  whence  we  started,  I  will 
respectfully  take  leave  for  the  present.     Had  I  a  vocabularY--of  those 
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brigbt  colours  which  tint  the  brilliAnt  pulette  of  a  wood  landscape 
painter,  I  might  mingle  sky,  sea,  and  earth  in  a  description  of  the 
breaking  dawn,  and  land  Mr.  Smith  unnoticed  in  the  confusion  of 
elements ;  but  alas !  my  brush  is  clogged  with  lead  colour,  and  I 
ahomld  never  get  beyond  the  priming-coat ;  and  yet  it  is  a  scene  that 
might  inspire  even  a  dauber.  Look  there,  sir,  on  the  original,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  Behind  you,  the  dark  weltering  water,  jagging 
with  its  rug&;ed  waves  the  bright  sky  line,  and  the  lurid  glimmer  of  the 

§^ht-ship  sickening  in  the  pure,  pale  dawn.  In  front,  the  brow  of 
owth  fVowning  over  his  single  eye,  like  an  old  solitary  Cyclops  that 
has  waded  far  out  into  the  deep,  to  stand  sentinel  against  invaders,  and 
away  behind  him,  stretching  southward,  the  soft,  grey  coast,  the  first 
rays  of  sunlight  tinting  with  gold  the  far  mountain  tops  of  Wicklow, 
like  the  few  bright  spirits  in  the  dark  tale  of  Erin's  sorrows,  that  have 
shone  out  in  the  glory  of  true  patriotism,  while  round  them 
and  below  them  rolled  the  heavy  mists  of  Ignorance  and  Selfishness, 
hatching  the  black  spawn  of  Tyranny  and  Demagogueism,  heirlooms  of 
the  cold  Norman  curse,  "  Divide  et  impera.** 

But  all  this  time  poor  Mr.  Smith  has  been  exceedingly  unwell,  and 
can't  make  out  in  the  least  what  I  am  talking  about.  He  says  my 
geography  is  incomprehensible,  and  my  nationality  fustian  ;  and  thougn 
I  feel  some  regret  at  leaving  him  in  so  unchristian  a  frame  of  mind, 
I  must  reserve  the  circumstances  of  his  landing,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  rq;ained  his  equanimity,  for  a  future  occasion* 
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Have  I  not  wealth — have  I  not  all  in  thee  ? 

A  woman's  heart — the  noblest  boon  of  Heaven  ; 

And  hope,  and  light,  and  strength  vouchsafed  to  me. 

And  peace,  for  which  so  long  mj  soul  hath  striven. 

O,  what  a  glorious  world  thy  love  hath  given  I 

A  wide  domain,  unlimited,  secure. 

And  full  of  holy  thoughts  and  happy  feelings. 

And  joj  so  deep  it  must  for  aye  endure. 

With  idl  the  freshness  of  Love* s  first  revealings. 

Thou  gavest  me  all — a  full,  a  boundless  store  j 

I  am  too  rich,  too  proud  to  seek  for  more. 

What  if  Earth's  gifts  were  showered  at  my  feet, 

And  honour,  fame,  and  station,  too,  were  mine. 

Would  thy  dear  vcfice,  thy  kisses  be  more  sweet, 

My  soul  have  closer  intercourse  with  thine  7 

Whate'er  betide,  I  never  shall  repine. 

Strong  in  thy  faith,  and  breathed  on  by  thy  love, 

I  feel  a  sacred  calm  is  stealing  o'er  me', 

And  deem  my  bliss  transcendently  above 

The  wildest  dream  which  Fancy  brings  before  me ; 

No  more  forlorn  and  desolate  to  roam. 

Thy  breast,  my  pillow,  and  thy  heart  my  home. 

Come  to  me  in  the  silent  midnight  hour-^ 

In  spirit  come,  or  in  sweet  dreams  appear  I 

Come  when  the  sunbeams  kiss  the  op'ning  flower — 

Come  when  the  earth  is  bright,  the  heavens  are  clear ! 

Then,  as  I  wander,  may  I  feel  thee  near. 

Beloved  one !  if  my  lines  seem  cold  and  weak, 

Turn  to  my  heart  and  read  their  hidden  meaning ; 

All  speech  is  feeble  when  the  soul  would  sponk. 

Of  its  rich  language,  words  are  but  the  gleanins ; 

These  scattered  sheaves  might  well  be  scorned  by  thee. 

Yet  since  Love  sends  them,  may  they  welcome  be. 


J.  D. 
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HAWKING  m  IRELAND. 

''  Dost  tlioa  loTe  hawking  ?    Thoo  bast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  tbe  morniDg  lark." 

A  succBSsruL  attempt  baying  recently  been  made  in  the  South  of 
Ireland  to  revive  this  ancient  sport*  a  short  account  of  it  maj  be  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  have  never  seen  a  "  flight." 

It  must  be  left  to  pens  like  diose  of  Walter  Scott  to  tdl  of  the  days 
when  <*  bold  knights  and  palfrey'd  dames "  followed  the  noble  falcon 
over  moor  and  common,  in  pursuit  of  the  heron ;  mine  be  the  task  to 
describe  tbe  minor  feat  of  magpie-hawking — an  amusement  as  exciting, 
and  rather  more  noisy,  than  tne  sport  of  the  days  of  chivalry. 

Captain  Salvio,  well  known  as  the  author  of  "  Falconry  of  the 
British  Isles,**  visited  Fermoy  early  in  this  year,  attended  by  his  fal- 
coner, and  the  cadger,  bearing  the  cadge,  or  wooden  frame  to  which  the 
hawks  are  attached  by  their  jesses,  their  tiny  brass  beUs  tinkling,  and 
pretty  little  hoods,  decorated  with  tufls  of  bright-cc^oured  wool  and 
plumes  of  feathers,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  Dutch 
school.  The  arrival  of  this  ardent  falconer,  who  had  with  him  several 
casts  of  well-trained  hawks,  was  welcomed  by  a  large  neighbourhood, 
and  his  "meets  "  became  at  once  a  centre  where  numbers  congregated 
daily  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

The  sports  always  commenced  with  the  selection  of  an  open  country, 
without  trees ;  the  bushes  were  then  scanned  to  find  a  magpie,  and 
as  soon  as  her  half-mourning  costume  was  descried,  two  hawks  were 
transferred  from  the  cadge  to  the  wrists  of  the  falconers,  unhooded, 
and  cast  off.  The  hawks  soared  aloft,  and  remained  circling  or  poised 
in  air  till  the  ouarry  was  driven  from  the  covert,  and  forced  to  take 
wing,  and  try  tne  chanpe  of  flight. 

A  scene  of  wild  excitement  ensued.  The  quarry,  endeavouring  to 
make  up  in  cunning  for  what  it  wanted  in  strength  and  speed,  sought,  by 
a  variety  of  artful  shifts,  to  avoid  its  fate — in  vain.  Horsemen  gallopped 
up  at  full  speed,  leaped  over  hedge  and  ditch,  and  with  long  hunting- 
whips  drove  her  out ;  men  on  foot,  and  ladies,  too,  assisted ;  while  the 
falconers,  with  deafening  shouts,  cheered  on  the  hawks,  who  stooped  by 
turns  at  tbe  luckless  quarry 

A  "  flight "  sometimes  lasted  half  an  hour,  pd  generally  ended  with 
the  death  of  the  magpie,  whose  tail  was  presented  as  a  trophy  to  one  of 
the  ladies  present.  The  hawks  were  then  taken  from  their  bleeding 
prey,  hooded,  replaced  on  the  cadge,  and  another  flight  commenced. 

The  first  day's  sport  was  marred  by  an  unlucky  accident — a  beautiful 
and  valued  tiercel  was  accidentally  shot  by  a  peasant  boy.  The  fol- 
lowing lines  were  written  to  commemorate  the  fate  of  this  noble  bird, 
named  "Dhuleep  Singh": — 

*'  Right  merrily  tbe  sports  besun— 

The  knightly  sport  of  olden  days— 
But,  ere  the  sun  Lis  coarse  had  run, 
Twas  mine  a  sad  lament  to  raise. 
And  strike  my  harp's  long  silent  string 
To  mourn  thy  fate- 
Lost  Dhuleep  Singh  I  ,<^  t 
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**  From  peasant  rude  a  random  shot  I 

The  falconers  pause  with  anxious  fear ; 
They  lure,  they  watch,  but  see  thee  not— . 

Thus  ends  a  noble  bird's  career. 
In  rain  their  Toioes  loudly  ring 
To  call  thee  back— 

Loet  Dhuleep  Sing)i  1 

*'  No  more  upon  thy  master's  glove, 
With  Jesses,  heU,  and  hocni  so  gay ; 
Or,  poising  in  the  idr  abore, 

With  eye  intent  upon  the  prey- 
Alas!  no  more  thou*lt  soar  toy  swing, 
For  thou  art  gone- 
Lost  Dhnleep  Singh ! 

*'  Unknown  thy  fate— for  Rumour's  tongue 
Still  tells  some  new  and  varied  tale ; 
At  first,  Co  Hope  we  fondljr  dung. 

And  sought  thee  over  hill  and  dale. 
Would  that  our  search  could  tidings  bring 
Of  thy  dark  &te— 

Lost  Dhuleep  Singh  1 

•*  Tk  hard  to  think  that  thou  hast  died— 
That  thou  art  lyine  stiff  and  low ; 
So  lately  soaring  in  thy  pride 

Above  Dunmahon's  furzy  brow. 
Now,  feathers  soiled  and  nerveless  wing, 
All  still  in  death— i 

Lost  Dhuleep  Singh  1 

*'  Good  hawk,  farewell  I  my  lay  is  done — 

Would  that  more  worth  the  theme  it  were  ;— 
Thv  master  grieves  thy  race  is  run, 

But  bears  thy  loss  as  brave  men  bear; 
For  thou  wert  falcon  for  a  king. 
And  thou  art  gone- 
Lost  Dhuleep  Singh  1 

O.  M.  li. 
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"^  BOSWELL*S  LETTERS.* 

A  VOLUME  of  letters  by  James  Boswell  would  have  been  considered,  a 
short  time  back,  as  a  very  unlikely  publication.  The  manner  in  which 
such  a  collection  of  curiosities  has  been  obtained  is  somewhat  aingnlar. 
The  story  of  the  discovery,  as  told  by  the  present  editor,  is  as  follows: — 

''A  few  years  ago  a  clergyman  having  occasion  to  boy  some  small  articles 
at  the  shop  of  Macuime  Noel,  at  Boulogne,  observed  that  the  papar  in  which 
they  were  wrapped  was  the  fragment  of  an  English  letter.  Upon  inspection, 
a  <iate  and  some  names  were  discovered  ;  and  further  investigation  |m>ved 
that  the  piece  of  paper  in  question  was  part  of  a  correspondence,  carried  oa 
nearly  a  century  before,  between  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  and 
his  early  friend,  the  Rev.  William  Johnson  Temple.  On  making  inquiry, 
it  was  ascertained  that  this  piece  of  paper  had  been  taken  from  a  large  parcel 
recently  purchased  from  a  hawker,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  passing  through 
Boulogne  once  or  twice  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  supplym?  the  diflferent 
shops  with  paper.  Beyond  this  no  further  information  could  be  obtained. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  parcel  were  immediately  secured.  The  majority 
of  the  letters  bear  the  London  and  Devon  post-marks,  and  are  franked  by 
weU.known  names  of  that  period.  ...  At  the  death  of  the  purchaser  of 
these  letters  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  nephew,  frt)m  whom  the  editor 
obtained  them;  and  in  the  present  form  they  are  now  submitted  to  the 
public." 

One  does  not  know  exactly  what  to  think  of  this  story.  The  pur- 
chaser of  the  letters,  his  nephew,  and  the  present  editor  are  all  anony- 
mous personages  ;  and  though  it  is  possible,  if  we  knew  their  names, 
they  would  all  appear  creditable  and  trustworthy  individuals,  yet,  in  the 
existing  obscurity  of  the  matter,  we  can  hardly  help  doubting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  collection.  The  pretended  letters  of  Shelley,  published  a 
few  years  back,  were  proved  to  be  audacious  forgeries,  notwithstanding 
their  resemblance  to  the  poet's  style  of  composition.  Then,  we  can  all 
remember  the  story  of  Ireland* s  Plays,  which  he  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
and  the  no  less  notorious  Rowley  manuscripts,  by  Chatterton.  How 
can  we  tell,  without  something  in  the  way  of  direct  evidence,  that 
these  letters  of  Boswell  are  not  fabrications  of  a  similar  cast  and  cha- 
racter? They  look  exceedingly  like  Boswellian  productions,  but,  for 
all  that,  they  may  be  only  successful  imitations.  Before  the  public  can 
be  thoroughly  persuaded  of  their  genuineness,  we  must  know  the 
names,  and  be  assured  of  the  trustworthiness,  of  the  persons  who  have 
collected  them  and  brought  them  into  notice.  There  is  at  present  no 
sort  of  guarantee  by  which  any  one  could  be  justified  in  pronouncing 
them  authentic.  VVho,  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  was  the  reverend 
clergyman  that  discovered  the  first  fragment  in  his  wrappage  of  "  small 
articles,"  purchased  at  Madame  Noel's  shop  ?     Who  was  his  nephew  ? 

*  «*  Letters  of  James  Boswell,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Temple. 
Now  first  published  from  the  original  MSS.,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes." 
London:  Bt;ntley.     1657. 
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And  who  is  the  present  editor?  On  the  veracity  of  one  or  all  of  them 
the  whole  value  of  the  collection  hangs.  One  cannot  conceive  how  anj 
Teaerve  of  modesty  in  such  a  case  ought  to  prevent  a  man,  or  any 
numher  of  men,  from  obliging  us  with  their  names.  If  the  original 
discoverer  can  be  shown  to  be  a  person  of  integrity,  his  name  would 
give  precisely  that  authority  to  the  publication  wbich  is  wanted.  It 
seems  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  he  should  have  kept  the  letters  all 
his  life  without  making  any  pubUc  mention  of  his  possession  of  them ; 
bat  this,  if  we  were  acouainted  with  his  reasons,  might,  perhaps,  be 
adeqnatelv  explained.  Nevertheless,  it  wants  explaining.  What  object 
could  he  have  in  buying  that  quantity  of  "  waste  paper,"  if  he  never 
thonght  of  turning  his  purchase  to  account  as  a  literary  curiosity? 
Then,  how  lon^  has  the  '*  nephew  "  had  these  papers  ?  Will  he  kindly 
condescend  to  mform  us  wh^  his  respected  uncle  came  to  preserve  them 
so  long  in  secrecy,  and  publish,  in  the  Times  newspaper  or  elsewhere, 
his  own  respectable  address,  that  the  world  may  be  assured  that  he  is 
not  altogether  a  nonentity  ?  The  present  editor,  at  any  rate,  is  a  man 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  might  give  some  account  of  himself,  if  he  were 
so  minded,  which  would  help  us  to  form  an  opinion  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  documents  which  have  so  mysteriously  fallen  into 
his  hands. 

Other  questions  might  reasonably  be  raised,  demanding  a  direct  or 
approximative  answer.  Is  there,  or  was  there  ever,  such  a  person  as 
**  Madame  Noel,"  keeping  shop  *'  a  few  years  ago  "  at  Boulogne  ?  If 
so,  can  it  be  proved  that  she  had  dealings  in  waste  paper?  Can  she 
remember,  or  can  anybody  belonging  to  her  remember,  a  clerical-looking 
gentlemen,  speaking  French  with  an  Anglican  accent,  purchasing  on 
the  spot  hier  newly-imported  stock  of  wrappage  which  had  been  recently 
supplied  to  her  by  a  certain  hawker,  who  passed  through  Boulogne 
**  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  V*  Of  so  singular  a  transaction 
there  ought  to  be  either  some  positive  recollection  or  reliable  tradition. 
That  mythical-looking  **  hawker,"  too, '  ought  to  be  inquired  after.  If 
it  is  onlv  "  a  few  years  ago,"  he  may  still  be  living,  and  be  able  to 
certify  where  he  obtained  his  packet  of  epistolary  waste  paper.  At  any 
rate,  it  ought  to  be  shown  us  that  he  is  not  totally  a  myth.  The 
story  may  all  be  true,  but  it  requires  substantiating  by  evidence.  In 
regard  to  a  set  of  important  papers,  written  nearlv  a  century  ago,  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  told  by  an  anonymous  editor  that  he  obtained  them 
from  an  anonymous  gentleman,  who  inherited  them  from  an  anonymous 
uncle,  who  acquired  them  from  a  possibly  imaginary  shopkeeper,  who 
bought  them  of  a  mythical-looking  hawker,  who  got  them  from  nobody 
in  the  world  knows  where !  A  statement  of  names,  and  dates,  and 
places  is  absolutely  essential  to  their  being  accepted  as  authentic  docu- 
ments ;  and  until  this  is  forthcoming,  their  authenticity  cannot  but 
remain  problematical  and  questionable. 

We  must  be  excused,  therefore,  from  pronouncing  any  opinion  on 
the  genuineness  of  these  letters.  We  cannot  say  they  are  not  genuine, 
nor  can  we  say  they  are.  The  most  we  can  admit  is,  that  they  have 
a  genuine  appearance ;  that  if  they  are  only  imitations  of  BoswelKs 
style  of  correspondence,  they  are  decidedly  clever  imitations.  They  do 
not  greatly  alter  the  impression  of  the  man  which  we  derive  from  his 
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acknowledged  writings,  and  the  yarious  stories  and  anecdotes  reooided 
of  him  by  his  contemporaries;  but  supposing  them  to  be  redly 
Boswell's  letters,  they  a%rd  us  additional  particulars  in  relation  to  hu 
yanities,  his  humours,  his  love-matters,  and  his  professional  and  literaiy 
pursuits,  which  are  curious  and  amusinff.  To  his  correspondent 
Mr.  Temple,  he  appears  to  haye  unreservedly  communicated  eveiTthing 
that  interested  him,  and  to  have  made  that  gentleman  a  confidant  in 
some  matters  which  most  persons  would  have  instinctively  kept  con* 
cealed.  This,  however,  in  Boswell,  does  not  surprise  us ;  his  exceeding 
egotism,  and  a  certain  thick-skinned  insensibility  to  the  ridiculous  or 
the  improper,  beiDe  among  the  most  prominent  of  his  known  personal 
characteristics.  He  very  well  describes  himself  in  the  jovial  little  song 
he  was  accustomed  to  sing  at  the  8oapers'  Club : — 

**  Boswell  is  pleasant  and  ga^r. 

For  iroHc  by  nature  designed ; 
He  heedlessly  rattles  away 

When  the  company  is  to  his  mind. 
This  maxim,  he  says,  you  may  see. 

We  can  never  have  com  without  chaff; 
So  not  a  bent  8iz{>enoe  cares  he 

Whether  with  him  or  at  him  you  laugh.'* 

Boswell's  general  history  is  too  wdl  known  to  require  more  than  a 
passing  reference.  To  almost  everybody  his  name  is  thoroughly  fiuni* 
liar ;  and  almost  everybody  has  heard  or  read  that  he  was  the  son  of  m 
crabbed  old  Scotch  judge,  who  was  also  Laird  of  Auchinleck;  that  he 
was  himself  trained  to  the  Scottish  bar ;  travelled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  particular  visited  Corsica,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  General  Paoli;  returned  to  England,  published  his  Uorsicaa 
journal,  mixed  in  gay  society,  and  got  introduced,  or  introduced  himself, 
to  celebrated  artists  and  men  of  letters  ;  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  partly 
as  a  barrister  in  pursuit  of  practice,  and  partly  as  a  landed  gentleman — 
living  chiefly  in  Scotland,  but  making  frequent  and  prolonged  visits  to 
London  —  and  finally  becoming  famous  as  the  Inoffrapher  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  At  no  period  of  his  life  was  Boswell  entitled  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  model  character.  Sensual  in  his  habits,  coarse  and 
even  vu^r-minded,  sycophantish,  and  every  way  loose  in  his  morality, 
he  was  rather  a  man  to  be  tolerated  for  his  lively  social  qualities,  than 
honoured  for  any  practical  merits  on  the  score  of  worth  or  respectahility. 
His  leading  passion  seems  to  have  been  a  rage  for  popularity— for 
cutting  a  distmguished  figure ;  not  minding  much  in  what  diaracter  ho 
appeared,  so  long  as  he  could  be  gratified  with  the  sense  of  notoriety* 
He  was  probably  the  greatest  coxcomb  of  the  eighteenth  century.  No 
day  of  his  existence  passed,  perhaps,  in  which  he  did  not  do  or  saj 
something  which  rendered  him  ridiculous,  believing  it,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  something  which  made  him  conspicuously  important. 
Everybody  laughed  at  Boswell,  and  yet  everybody  liked  him.  He  was 
good  fun  in  company,  and  good  fun  for  the  company — ^a  convenient 
block  for  breaking  all  sorts  of  jokes  upon — an  unconscious  scapegoat 
for  all  manner  of  social  levities.  But  the  poor  fellow  had  some  good  in 
him  notwithstanding.    He  had  a  lively  reverence  for  great  men — a 
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genmne  admirttion  and  profound  love  for  them,  such  as  is  loaroely 
nottceabie>  in  the  same  d^ee,  in  any  other  person  of  his  senerationk 
It  was  this  which  made  him  bend  with  such  humility  before  the  majesty 
of  old  Johnson,  and  set  him  upon  privately  reporting  his  conversation. 
For  this  act  of  service  the  world  is  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  in 
return  may  reasonably  excuse  him  all  the  vanity  and  ostentation 
that  was  mixed  up  with  its  performance.  By  virtue  of  Boswell's  work, 
Johnson  is  more  intimately  known  to  us  than  any  other  distinguished 
person  of  his  age ;  and  in  no  other  book  has  the  image  and  body  of  the 
age  itself  been  so  faithfully  and  completely  represented. 

It  is  on  account  of  his  succgessful  delineation  of  Johnson  that  BoswelFs 
dehneation  of  himself  in  these  letters  (assuming  them  to  be  his)  is 
likely  to  be  acceptable  to  English  readers.  As  the  author  of,  perhaps, 
the  most  entertaining  biography  in  the  language,  and  as  a  man  who 
mixed  largely  with  the  wits  and  other  notabilities  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  anything  he  has  to  tell  us,  illustrative  of  his  own  life,  or  of  the 
lives  of  his  contemporaries,  is  pretty  sure  to  be  interesting.  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  how  Boswell  paints  himself,  or  is  represented  to  paint 
himself,  in  this  Temple  correspondence.  The  first  two  letters  appear 
to  have  been  written  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age ;  and  in  one  of 
^em  he  tells  his  fiiend  (as  youne  men  of  that  age  are  apt  to  tell  each 
other)  t}iat  he  had  recently  fallen  in  love  with  a  very  bewitching 
damsel.     The  lady's  name  is  not  given,  but,  perhaps,  that  is  no  great 

matter.      Yet  it  is  curious  she  should  figure  as  Miss  W 1,  when  it 

would  have  been  more  natural  in  Boswell  to  mention  her  name  in  full, 
there  being  no  reason  for  making  a  mystery  of  her  identity  in  a  confi- 
dential communication.  Here,  however,  is  the  passage  which  refers  to 
her: — 

**  I  gave  you  a  hint  in  my  last  of  the  continuance  of  my  passion  for  Miss 

W %•     1  assure  you  I  am  exoessively  fond  of  her,  so  (as  I  have  ^ven 

yon  fair  warning)  don't  be  surprised  if  your  grave,  sedate,  philosophic  fnend, 
who  used  to  carry  it  so  hish,  and  talk  with  such  a  composed  indifierenoe  of 
the  beauteous  sex,  and  whom  you  used  to  admonish  not  to  turn  an  old  man 
too  soon — don't  be  thunderstruck  if  this  same  fellow  should  all  at  once, 
mtbito  furore  olrepius,  commence  Don  Quixote  for  his  adorable  Dulcinea. 
Bat  to  talk  seriously,  I  at  first  feU  violendy  in  love  with  her,  and  thought  I 
should  be  quite  miserable  if  I  did  not  obtain  her ;  bat  now  it  is  chanced  to 
a  rational  esteem  of  her  good  qoalities,  so  that  I  ^ould  be  extremely  happy 
to  pass  my  life  with  her ;  but  if  she  does  not  indine  to  it,  I  can  bear  it  <Bquo 
ammOf  and  retire  into  the  calm  regions  of  philosophy.  She  is  indeed  ex- 
tremely  pretty,  and  possessed  of  every  amiable  qualification;  she  dances, 
8in28,  and  plays  upon  several  instruments  equally  well,  draws  with  a  great 
deiU  of  taste,  and  reads  the  best  authors ;  at  the  same  time  she  has  a  just  re- 
gard for  true  piety  and  religion,  and  behaves  in  the  most  easy,  affable  way. 
ohe  is  just  such  a  young  udy  as  I  could  wish  for  the  partner  of  my  soul ; 
and  you  know  that  it  is  not  every  one ;  for  you  and  I  have  often  talked  how 
nice  we  would  be  in  such  a  dioice.  I  own  1  can  have  but  little  hopes,  as  she 
is  a  fortune  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Heaven  knows  that  sordid  motive 
is  farthest  from  my  thoughts.  She  invited  me  to  come  and  wait  upon  her, 
so  I  went  last  weex  and  drank  tea.  I  was  kindly  entertained,  and  desired  to 
come  when  convenient.  I  have  reason  to  believe  she  has  a  very  good  opinion 
of  me ;  and,  indeed,  a  youth  of  my  turn  has  a  better  chance  to  gam  the 
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affections  of  a  lad^  of  her  character  than  of  any  other ;  but  (as  I  told  you 
before)  my  mind  is  in  such  an  agreeable  situation,  that  being  refused  would 
not  be  so  fatal  as  to  drive  me  to  despair,  as  your  hot-brained  romantic  lovers 
talk.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  sincerely  ask  ten  thousand  pardons  for  giving 
you  the  trouble  of  this  long  narration  ;  but  as  it  is  a  thing  that  concerns  me 
a  good  deal,  I  could  not  but  communicate  it  to  you,  and  I  know,  when  I  in- 
form you  how  happy  it  makes  me  to  open  my  mind,  you  will  foijgive  me.  .  .  . 
How  happy  should  I  be  if  she  consented,  some  years  after  this,  to  make  me 
blest  I  How  transporting  to  think  of  such  a  lady  to  entertain  you  at  Auch- 
inleckl"  .  .  . 

One  can  readily  conceive  that  the  young  Boswell  may  have  written  in 
this  strain.  That  touch  about  retiring  ''into  the  calm  r^ona  of 
philosophy,**  in  case  of  disappointment,  is  quite  in  the  Boswellian 
manner,  as  also  are  some  other  turns  of  expression  which  will  be 
noticeable.  In  the  same  letter  the  writer  relates  his  first  impressions 
of  Mr.  David  Hume,  to  whom  he  had  just  obtained  an  introduction ; 
but  here  the  traits  of  the  Boswell  individuaUty  are  not  so  strongly 
marked : — 

"  Some  days  ago  I  was  introduced  to  your  friend,  Mr.  Hume ;  he  is  a 
most  discreet,  affable  man  as  ever  I  met  with,  and  has  really  a  good  deal  of 
learning,  and  a  choice  collection  of  books.  He  is  indeed  an  extraordinary 
man — ^lew  such  people  are  to  be  met  with  now-a-days.  We  talk  a  great  deal 
of  genius,  fine  language,  improving  our  style,  &c.,  but  I  am  afraid  solid 
learning  is  much  wore  out.  Mr.  liume,  I  think,  is  a  very  proper  person  for 
a  young  man  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with.  Though  he  has  not,  p«r- 
haps,  the  most  delicate  taste,  yet  he  has  applied  himself  with  great  attentioa 
to  the  study  of  the  ancients,  and  is  likewise  a  great  historian,  so  that  you 
are  not  only  entertained  in  his  company,  but  may  reap  a  great  deal  of  useful 
,  instruction.  I  own  myself  much  obliged  to  you,  dear  sir,  for  procuring  me 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance." 

The  date  of  the  letter  is  the  29th  July,  1758,  and  it  purports  to 
have  been  written  from  Edinburgh,  where  Boswell  was  then  pursuinff 
his  legal  studies,  and  mingling  a  good  deal  in  tavern  jollity.  The  second 
letter,  written  in  December  of  the  same  year,  seemsjo  ^Ti  Mr.  Temple's 
residence  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  probably  a  student,  preparing 
for  holy  orders.  He  afterwards  held  preferment  successively  in  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall ;  and  being  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  appears  to 
have  published  a  few  small  books  and  pamphlets,  which  are  now  for- 
gotten. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  Mr.  Temple  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  between  the  poet  Gray  and  Mr.  Nicholls, 
and  who  contributed  a  short  criticism  on  Gray's  character,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Magazine,  and  is  quoted  in  his  "  Life,"  by  Mason, 
as  well  as  subsequently  by  Dr.  Johnson.  The  latter  refers  to  it  as 
being  "  from  a  letter  written  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rer* 
Mr.  Temple  of  St.  Gluvias,  in  Cornwall,"  which  seems  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  Boswell  and  Temple  had  formerly  corresponded.  In  one  of 
the  letters  in  this  collection  Boswell  exultingly  relates  that  he  had 
copied  the  passage,  and  procured  the  insertion  in  the  London  Maga' 
zine,  **of  which,"  says  he,  "  I  am  a  proprietor."  He  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  named  the  circumstance  to  his  correspondent  till  afler 
the  publication  of  Mason's  "  Life,"  which  may  be  one  ot  the  points 
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wortb  considering  in  r^ard  to  the  probability  of  the  present  letters 
being  genuine.  The  passage  was  published  in  March,  1772,  and 
Boswell  does  not  allude  to  it  till  three  years  afterwards  (April,  1775). 
This  does  not  very  well  assort  with  Boizy*s  habitual  officiousness ; 
bearing  which  in  mind,  we  can  hardly  suppose  he  would  have  omitted 
to  notify  to  his  friend  the  honour  he  had  done  him  by  the  publication 
of  bis  letter. 

Afler  the  two  letters  already  mentioned  as  written  in  1758,  there  are 
DO  more  till  1761,  when  Boswell,  having  in  the  previous  year  for  the 
first  time  Tisited  London,  writes  again,  to  give  to  his  friend  some 
account  of  his  impressions,  and  to  assure  him  that  his  regard  for  him 
remains  unabated.  He  writes,  as  before,  from  Edinburgh,  which  seems 
now  to  have  become  a  dull  place  to  him : — 

''Consider,"  says  be,  "a  voaog  fellow,  whose  happiness  was  always 
centred  in  London,  who  bad  at  last  sot  there,  and  had  be^n  to  taste  its  de- 
lights ;  who  had  got  his  mind  filled  with  the  most  gay  ideas — setting  into 
the  Guards,  being  about  Court,  enjoying  the  happiness  of  the  oeau  monde» 
and  the  company  of  men  of  2enia5,  in  short,  everything  that  he  coald  wish—, 
consider  Uiis  poor  fellow  hauled  away  to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  obliged  to 
conform  to  every  Scotch  custom  or  be  laughed  at  ....  his  flighty  imagi. 
nation  quite  cramped,  and  he  obliged  to  study  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  live 
In  his  father's  strict  family ;  is  there  any  wonder,  sir,  that  the  unlucky  do2 
flhould  be  somewhat  fretful  ?  Yoke  a  Newmarket  courser  to  a  dunff.carti  and 
rU  lay  my  life  on't  he'll  either  caper  and  kick  most  confoundomy  or  be  as 
stupid  and  restive  as  an  old,  battered  post-horse.  Not  one  in  a  hundred 
can  understand  this ;  you  do." 

And  therefrom,  apparently,  Boswell  derives  a  little  consolation. 
Sympathy  with  genius  preposterously  misplaced  is  at  least  comforting, 
and  80  he  takes  the  flattering  Unction  to  his  soul  as  one  very  much 
reoniringit! 

r^ext  year,  however,  he  is  again  in  London,  carrying  with  him  a 
little  poem,  entitled  "  The  Club  at  Newmarket,"  which  appears  neither 
ixi  have  gained  nor  merited  any  great  success.  Nevertheless,  on 
the  strength  of  it,  Boswell  might  style  himself  an  author,  and  send 
presentation  copies  of  his  performance  to  his  friends.  Having  never 
seen  this  poem,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  opinion  of  it ;  but  we 
understand,  from  the  editor  of  the  present  letters,  that  "its  perusal  will 
not  repay  anyone,  unless  he  may  desire  to  satisfy  a  special  curiosity  as 
to  what  some  persons  could  write  and  others  could  read,  under  the  name 
of  poetry,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century."  The  same  is  not  exactly 
to  be  said  of  a  humorous  correspondence  which  he  was  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  with  the  Honourable  Andrew  Erskine,  and  which  was 
published  in  1763.  These  letters  reflect  the  manners  and  humours  of 
a  couple  of  jovial  young  gentlemen  in  an  amusing  fashion,  and  illustrate 
some  of  the  social  characteristics  of  the  times.  Nothing  but  the  vanity 
of  the  writers  could  have  induced  them  to  publish  such  frivolities ;  but 
as  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  many  another  publication,  they 
do  not,  in  such  respect,  stand  singular.  The  year  1763  was  more 
memorable  to  Boswell,  on  account  of  a  circumstance  of  greater  im- 
portance to  bis  reputation — namely,  his  obtaining  the  acquaintance  of 
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Dr.  Johnson.  The  graphic  description  of  their  first  meeting  in  Mr. 
Davies'  back  parlour  is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  **  Life  of  Johnson,** 
and  need  not  here  detain  us.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Temple  there  is  no  account  of  this  first  meeting, 
and  no  mention  of  his  acquaintance  with  Johnson  until  two  months 
after  the  introduction,  when  Boswell  refers  to  supping  with  him,  as  if 
his  friend  was  aware  of  their  growing  intimacy.  It  appears,  howerer, 
that  Temple  had  lately  been  in  London,  and  it  is  possible  he  was  there 
when  Boswell  first  saw  Johnson,  and  so  may  have  received  from  him 
a  verbal  account  of  the  interview.  This  being  supposable,  the  following 
passage,  which  contains  the  first  allusion  to  «rohnson  in  the  letters,  wiU 
be  intelligible  : — 

**  I  had  the  honour  of  supping  tete-a4ete  with  Mr.  Johnson  last  night.  .  , 
We  sat  till  between  two  and  three.  He  took  me  by  the  hand  oordiaUy,  and 
said,  *  My  dear  Boswell,  I  love  yon  very  much.'  Now»  Temple,  can  I  help 
indulging  vanit;^  ?  .  •  .  Mr.  Johnson  was  in  va^t  good  humour,  and  we  had 
much  conversation.  I  mentioned  Tresnoy  to  him,  bat  he  advised  me  not  to 
follow  a  plan,  and  he  dedared  that  he  himself  never  followed  one  above  two 
days.  He  advised  me  to  readjust  as  indination  prompted  me^  which  aJone, 
he  said,  would  do  me  any  good ;  for  I  had  better  go  into  eompany  than  read 
a  set  task.  Let  ns  study  ever  so  much,  we  must  still  be  ignorant  of  a  great 
deal.  Therefore  the  question  is,  what  parts  of  scienoe  do  we  want  to  know  ? 
He  said,  too,  tiia^  idleness  was  a  distemper  which  I  ought  to  combat  againsty 
and  that  I  should  prescribe  to  myself  nve  hours  a  day,  and  in  these  hours 
gratify  whatever  literary  desires  may  spring  up.  He  is  to  give  me  his 
advice  as  to  what  books  I  should  take  with  me  from  England.  I  told  him 
that  the  ^Bambler'  shall  accompany  me  round  Europe,  and  so  be  a 
rambler  indeed.    He  gave  me  a  smile  of  complacency." 

One  perceives  that  Johnson's  advice  about  reading  coincides  pre- 
cisely with  his  own  acknowledged  habits.  Other  particulars,  in  relation 
to  the  intercourse  between  the  sage  and  his  disciple,  are  brought  for- 
ward as  the  correspondence  goes  on,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  nothin|^ 
of  any  moment  that  is  not  wrought  up  in  the  "  Life."  Boswell  was 
at  this  period  (the  summer  of  1763)  on  the  point  of  setting  out  upon 
his  travels ;  his  immediate  destination  being  Utrecht,  where  he  was  to 
devote  himself  to  a  further  study  of  jurisprudence.  His  correspon- 
dence was  iust  now  very  copious :  there  are  three  letters  to  Temple  in 
July,  dated  successively  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th.  In  the  first  he  gives 
some  account  of  his  preparations,  in  relation  to  which  we  extract  what 
follows : — 

^*1  have  this  night  received  a  large  packet  from  my  father,  with  my 
letter  of  credit,  and  several  letters  of  recommendation  to  different  people  in 
Holland.  The  letters  have  been  sent  open  for  me  to  seal,  so  I  have  been 
amused  to  see  the  difi*erent  modes  of  treating  that  favourite  subject  myselfi 
Sir  David  Dalrymple  has  written  to  Count  Nassau.  His  letter  is  in  Freneb> 
and  is  exceedingly  genteel.  He  recommends  Mr.  Boswell  as  tMJewne  homme 
de  famille  et  de  nUrite,  and  hopes  he  will  find  in  the  Count  le  guide  et  le 
protecteur  de  sajetmesse.  My  father  writes  to  Mynheer  Abrahamus  Grono- 
vius,  an  old  literatus  at  Loyden.  It  is  an  excellent  letter,  and  recalls  their 
old  ideas  with  more  liveliness  than  you  would  imagine.  I  have  several  other 
letters,  so  that  I  can  be  at  no  loss  where  I  am  going,  especially  as  I  have  got 
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some  reliitions  of  tbo  first  fashion  at  the  Hague.  Mv  father  has  allowed  mo 
jE60  a  quarter— £240  a  year.  That  is  not  a  great  allowance,  but  with  eco« 
nomj  I  may  liTe  Tory  well  upon  it,  for  Holland  is  a  cheap  country.  How. 
eyer^  I  am  determined  not  to  be  straitened,  nor  to  enoourage  the  least  nar- 
rownesB  of  disposition  as  to  saving  money*  but  will  draw  upon  my  father  for 
any  sums  I  find  necessary.  Mv  ^airs  being  thus  far  settled,  I  must  set  out 
soon.  I  can  have  no  excuse  tor  indulging  myself  in  a  much  longer  stay  in 
London ;  and  yet  I  must  own  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  feel  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness  at  the  thoughts  of  quitting  the  place  where  my  affection  is  truly 
centred,  for  there  I  enjoy  most  happiness :  however,  I  am  determined  to  go 
next  week.  I  hope  I  shall  not  he  feeble-minded,  but  pluck  up  manly  re- 
solution,  and  consider  that  I  am  leaving  London  in  order  to  see  the  world, 
store  my  mind  with  more  ideas,  establish  a  proper  character,  and  then  return 
to  the  metropolis  much  happier  and  more  qualified  for  a  solid  relish  of  its 
advantages." 

So  Mr.  Boswell  proceeds  upon  his  travels,  his  venerable  friend, 
Johnson,  going  down  with  him  to  Harwich  to  see  him  off.  The  winter 
was  spent  at  Utrecht — how  much  of  it  in  study  and  how  much  in 
Tarious  dissipations  need  not,  at  the  present  date,  concern  us.  He 
appears  to  have  written  no  letters  to  Temple  in  his  absence.  Afler 
visiting  different  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  he  proceeded  thence  to 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Corsica,  returning  by  Paris,  in 
February,  1766,  to  London.  He  was  thus  abroad  about  two  years  and 
a-half.  With  his  passion  for  knowing  and  being  known  to  celebrated 
persons,  Boswell  sought  out,  on  his  tour,  the  two  most  noted  of  literary 
frenchmen,  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  both  of  whom  received  him  with 
appropriate  civility.  But  the  most  remarkable  event  of  his  travels 
was,  BB  all  the  world  knows,  his  visit  to  Corsica,  and  the  acquaintance 
he  there  made  with  Pascal  Paoli.  This  event,  indeed,  seems  almost 
to  have  turned  his  head.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  for  some  time 
talked  of  nothing  but  Corsica  and  Paoli,  and  thereby  made  himself  "  a 
bore  of  the  first  magnitude."  Johnson,  for  his  part,  could  not  help 
wishing  he  would  **  empty  his  head  of  Corsica,"  and  **  mind  his  own 
affairs.  However,  when  Boswell  had  pubUshed  his ''Journal''  and 
"  History  "  of  the  island,  his  grave  mentor  could  not  but  admit  that  he 
had  produced  an  interesting  book.  "Your  History,"  said  he,  "  is  like 
other  histories,  but  your  Journal  is,  in  a  very  high  degree,  curious  and 
delightful.  There  is  between  the  History  and  the  Journal  that  difference 
which  there  will  always  be  found  between  notions  borrowed  from  with- 
out and  notions  generated  from  within.  Your  History  was  copied 
from  books ;  your  Journal  rose  out  of  your  own  experience  and  obser- 
Tation.  You  express  images  which  operated  strongly  upon  yourself, 
and  you  have  impressed  them  with  great  force  upon  your  readers.  I 
know  not  whether  I  could  name  any  narrative  by  which  curiosity  is 
better  excited  or  better  gratified."  The  book  attracted  considerable 
atteation,  and  on  all  sides  the  portion  of  it  which  contains  the  ''  Jour- 
nal "  was  spoken  of  with  q>probation.  Walpole,  writing  to  Gray, 
says — *'  Pray  read  the  new  account  of  Corsica ;  what  relates  to  Paoli 
wUl  amuse  you  much.  There  is  a  deal  about  the  island  and  its  divisions 
that  one  does  not  care  a  straw  for.  The  author,  Boswell,  is  a  strange 
being,  and,  like  Cambridge,  has  a  rage  for  knowing  anybody  that  ever 
yras  talked  of."    The  lively  Horace  adds— *' He  forced  himself  upon 
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me  in  spite  of  mj  teeth  and  mv  doors,  and  I  see  has  given  a  foolish 
account  of  all  he  could  pick  up  from  me  about  King  Theodore.  He 
then  took  an  antipathy  towards  me  on  Rousseau's  account,  abused  me 
in  the  newspapers,  and  expected  Rousseau  to  do  so  too ;  but  as  he  came 
to  see  me  no  more,  I  forgave  all  the  rest.  I  see  he  now  is  a  little  sick 
of  Rousseau  himself,  but  I  hope  it  wiU  not  cure  him  of  his  anger  to 
me:  however,  his  book  will  amuse  jou."  Walpole  appears  to  have 
judged  correctly,  for  Gray  rephed  shortly  after — "  Mr.  Boswell's  book 
I  was  going  to  recommend  to  you  when  I  received  your  letter.  It  has 
pleased  and  moved  me  strangely — all  (I  mean)  that  relates  to  Paoli. 
The  pamphlet  proves  what  I  have  always  maintained — that  any  fwA 
may  write  a  most  valuable  book  by  chance,  if  he  will  only  tell  us  what 
he  heard  and  saw  with  veracity.  Of  Mr.  Boswell's  trudi  I  have  not 
the  least  suspicion,  because  I  am  sure  he  could  invent  nothing  of  the 
kind."  Boswell,  of  course,  was  not  aware  of  these  compliments  at  the 
time ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  sufficiently  compensated  for  his  ignorance 
of  them  by  the  rapid  sale  of  the  work^  proving  its  general  accepta- 
bility. 

A  few  characteristic  passages  from  this  journal  have  been  extracted 
by  the  editor  of  the  present  letters,  which  may  be  repeated  here  for 
the  amusement  of  readers  who  may  not  happen  to  have  seen  the 
book: — 

*'  Before  I  was  accustomed  to  Corsica,"  sajrs  Boswell,  '*  I  sometimes  for- 
got myself,  and,  imagining  I  was  in  a  pnblic-hoase,  called  fbr  what  I  wanted 
with  the  tone  which  one  uses  in  calling  to  a  waiter  at  a  tavern.  I  did  so  at 
Pino,  asking  for  a  variety  of  things  at  once,  when  Signora  Toman,  per- 
ceiving my  mistake,  smiled,  saying,  with  much  calmness  and  good-nature» 
•  One  thing  after  another,  sir.'  " 

He  mentions,  also,  that  he  at  first  felt  timid  in  talking  with  the 
General,  but  that  by  degrees  this  feeling  subsided.  "  My  timidity," 
says,  he,  **  wore  ofp — I  no  longer  thought  of  myself."  He  has  re- 
corded the  like  efTect  when  conversing  with  Dr.  Johnson.  As  to  the 
style  of  hospitality  with  which  he  was  entertained,  he  relates — '*  I  had 
my  chocolate  served  upon  a  silver  salver  adorned  with  the  arms  of 
Corsica."  He  seems  to  have  confided  to  Paoli  sundry  portions  of  his 
mental  history,  dwelling  especially  upon  his  tendency  to  hypochondria, 
with  which  he  frequency  bothered  Johnson,  and  which  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  as  a  complaint  indicative  of  unusual  intellectuality.  He 
thus,  on  one  occasion,  makes  confession : — 

**  With  a  mind  naturally  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  a  keen  sense  of 
inquiry,  I  had  intensely  applied  myself  to  a  metaphysical  resesrdiy  and  rea- 
soned beyond  m^  depth.  •  •  •  I  told  him  I  had  almost  become  for  ever 
incapable  of  takmg  a  part  in  active  life." 

He  gave  proof,  however,  that  he  could  still  take  part  in  its  amuse- 
ments, when,  on  a  certain  convivial  occasion,  he  sang,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  friends,  ''  Hearts  of  Oak  are  our  Ships,"  actually  fancying 
himself  for  the  time  "  to  be  a  recruiting-officer,"  with  all  his  "  chorus 
of  Corsicans  aboard  the  British  Fleet." 

There  is  one  more  passage  which  must  not  be  omitted : — 

**  One  day  when  I  rode  out  I  was  mounted  on  Paoli*8  ownj^orse,  with  rich 
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famitare  of  crimson  Telret  with  broad  ^old  lace^  and  had  my  guards  march- 
ing along  with  me^  I  allowed  myself  to  indulge  in  a  momentary  pride  in  this 
parade,  as  I  was  curions  to  experience  what  would  really  be  the  pleasure  of 
state  and  distinotiouy  with  which  all  mankind  are  so  strangely  intoxicated. 
....  I  became  a  great  favourite  among  the  peasants  and  soldiers.  I  got 
a  Corsican  dress  mi^e,  in  which  I  walked  about  with  an  air  of  true  satbfac- 
tion." 

The  dress  here  referred  to  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  one  in  which 
he  aflerwards  occasionally  paraded  on  his  return  to  England. 

Boswell's  father  was  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
son's  travelling.  The  crabbed  old  bubly-jock  of  a  laird  had  no  respect 
for  hero-worship.  Neither  Paoli  nor  Johnson  excited  his  veneration  in 
the  slightest  conceivable  degree.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
well-known  anecdote,  he  asserted,  '*  There's  nae  hope  for  Jamie,  mon : 
Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte.  What  do  you  think,  mon  ?  He's  done  with 
Paoli ;  he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping  scoundrel  of  a  Corsican ;  and  whose 
tail  do  you  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to  now,  mon  7  A  dominie, 
mon,  an  auld  dominie ;  he  keepit  a  schule,  and  ca'd  it  an  acaudemy." 
The  old  gentleman,  to  be  sure,  lived  to  somewhat  modify  his  opinion  ; 
but  he  and  Jamie  remained  for  a  long  time  signally  at  variance  with 
respect  to  the  young  man's  associates  and  pursuits,  and  were,  in  fact, 
never  altogether  reconciled. 

The  correspondence  with  Temple  was  resumed  in  1767;  Boswell 
having  then  gone  back  to  Edinburgh,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  friend  had  meanwhile  become  settled  as  a  clergyman 
at  Mamhead,  in  Devonshire,  and  was  apparently  contemplating  matri- 
mony.   On  this  interesting  subject  Boswell  remarks : — 

'^Such  an  institution  becomes  a  pious  clerg3rman."  But  in  regard  to 
himself,  he  adds  :^-"  I  cannot  think  of  it  while  my  father  lives  ;  his  notions 
and  mine  are  so  different,  that  the  wife  whom  I  would  choose  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  very  disagreeable  to  him.  If  he  does  not  marry  again,  there 
is  a  duty  upon  me  to  live  with  him  and  be  careful  of  him.  His  character  is 
such  that  ne  must  have  his  son  in  a  ^eat  degree  of  subjection  to  him. 
Were  I  to  marry,  he  could  not  alter  his  ideas ;  so  I  should  be  in  a  most 
awkward  state  between  the  subjection  of  a  son  and  the  authority  of  a  father, 
which,  as  a  father  and  as  the  master,  I  ought  to  possess.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  a  man  in  my  situation  to  keep  himself  free.  A  bachelor  has  an 
easy,  unconcerned  behaviour,  which  is  more  taking  with  the  generality  of  the 
world  than  the  behaviour  of  a  married  man  possibly  can  bi,  if  he  acts  in 
character." 

So  as  Boswell  cannot  marry,  he  does  worse,  and  keeps  a  mistress — a 
poor  unhappy  woman,  whose  husband,  after  using  her  '^  shockingly  ill," 
had  deserted  her.  " Is  she  not  then  free  ?*'  asks  Boswell.  "She  is, 
it  is  clear,  and  no  arguments  can  disguise  it.  She  is  now  mine  ;  and 
were  she  to  be  unfaithful  to  me,  she  ought  to  be  pierced  with  a  Corsican 
poniard ;  but  I  believe  she  loves  me  sincerely."  The  more  fool  she  ; 
for  it  by  no  means  appears  to  be  included  in  the  compact  that  he  is  to 
maintain  faithfulness  to  her!  This  unfortunate  creature  is  several 
times  alluded  to  in  the  correspondence ;  but  how  the  relationship  ended 
we  are  not  informed,  and  perhaps  few  would  care  to  know. 
VOL.  I.  2  a 
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What  makes  the  matter  singular  is,  that  Boswell  all  along  keeps 
writing  about  fair,  respectable  ladies,  to  whom  he  is  pajing,  or  is  on 
the  point  of  paying,  his  serious  addresses.  There  is  a  little  Dutch 
damsel,  whom  he  calls  "  Zelide,*'  with  whom  he  had  half  fallen  in  love 
while  in  Holland,  and  whom  he  seems  to  have  occasionally  thought  of 
afterwards  as  a  lady  who  would  make  him  a  good  wife.  She  comes  up 
frequently  in  the  correspondence,  but  in  the  end  is  dismissed,  as,  upon 
the  whole,  unsuited  to  a  fellow  of  Boswell's  temperament.  Then  there 
is  a  Miss  Bosville  in  Yorkshire,  a  distant  relation  of  the  Scotch  Bos- 
wells,  who  seems  eligible  for  the  honour  he  is  inclined  to  pay  her ;  but 
he  is  hindered  by  circumstances  from  making  her  direct  proposals. 
"With  another  lady,  nearer  home,  who  is  thus  introduced  to  Temple's 
notice  in  March,  1767,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  pretty  long  flirtation : — 

**  There  is  a  young  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  here,  who  has  an  estate  of 
her  own — between  two  and  three  hundred  a-year— jast  eighteen,  a  genteel 
person,  an  agreeable  face,  of  a  good  family,  sensible,  good-tempered,  cheer- 
fhl,  pioug.  You  know  my  grand  object  is  the  ancient  ^mily  of  Auchinledc 
a  venerable  and  noble  principle.  How  would  it  do  to  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  neighbouring  princess,  and  add  her  lands  to  our  dominions?  I 
should  at  once  have  a  very  prettv  little  estate,  a  good  house,  and  a  sweet 

flace.  My  father  is  very  fond  of  her  ;  it  would  make  him  perfectly  happy, 
fc  gives  roe  hints  in  this  way : — '  I  wish  you  had  her— .no  bad  scheme  tms ; 
I  think  a  very  good  one.'  But  I  will  not  be  in  a  hurry ;  there  is  plentnr  of 
time.  I  will  take  to  myself  the  advioe  I  wrote  to  you  fVom  Naples,  and  go 
to  London  a  while  before  I  marry.  I  am  not  yet  quite  well,  but  am  in  as  good 
away  as  can  be  expected.  My  fair  neighbour  was  a  ward  of  my  father's ;  she 
sits  in  our  seat  at  church  in  Edinburgh ;  she  would  take  possession  here  most 
naturally.  This  is  a  superb  place :  we  have  the  noblest  natural  beauties, 
and  my  father  has  made  most  extensive  improvements.  We  look  ten  miles 
out  upon  our  dominions.  )V'c  have  an  excellent  new  house.  I  am  now 
writing  in  a  library  forty  foct  long.  Come  to  us,  my  dearest  friend ;  we  will 
live  like  the  most  privileged  spirits  of  antiquity." 

The  letter  is  dated  from  Auchinleck.  Three  months  later  there  is  a 
letter  from  Edinburgh,  in  which  the  subject  is  renewed  : — 

'*  The  lady  in  my  neighbourhood,"  says  Boswell,  <<  is  the  6nest  woman  I 
have  ever  seen.  I  went  and  visited  her,  and  she  was  so  good  as  to  prevail 
with  her  mother  to  come  to  Auchinleck,  where  they  stayed  four  days ;  and 
in  our  romantic  groves  I  adored  her  like  a  divinity.  I  have  already  siven 
you  her  character.  My  father  is  very  desirous  I  should  marry  her ;  au  my 
relations,  all  my  neighbours,  approve  of  it.  She  looked  quite  at  home  in  the 
house  of  Auchinleck.     Her  picture  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  gallery." 

We  learn,  from  a  subsequent  epistle,  that  the  lady's  name  is  Blair — 
Miss  Blair,  of  Adamtown.  In  the  summer  of  1767,  Mr.  Temple 
appears  to  have  visited  Boswell  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  have  been  sent 
down  to  Auchinleck  with  letters  of  introduction  to  her,  together  with 
instructions  for  his  conduct  in  the  way  of  advancing  Boswell  in  her 
good  opinion : — 

"  Give  Miss  Blair  my  letter.  Salute  her  and  her  mother ;  ask  to  walk* 
See  the  place  fully ;  think  what  improvements  should  be  made.  Talk  of  my 
mare,  the  purse^  the  chocokte.    Tell  you  are  my  very  old  and  intimate 
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friend.  Praise  me  for  my  good  qudliUes^^you  know  them ;  but  talk  also  Mow 
odd,  kow  inconstant,  Mow  impetuous,  koto  much  accustomed  to  women  of  tn-- 
iwigne.  Ask  gravely.  Pray  don*t  you  imagine  there  is  something  of  madness 
in  t/UUfBonUyf  Talk  of  my  various  travels^-' Oerman  princes^^VoUaire  and 
Mousseau.  Talk  of  my  father ;  my  strong  desire  to  have  my  own  house. 
Obierre  her  well ;  see,  how  amiable  1  Judge  if  she  would  be  happy  with 
your  friend.  Think  of  me  as  the  great  man  at  Adamtown^^uite  classical, 
too  1  Study  the  mother.  Remember  well  what  passes.  Stay  tea.  At  six 
order  horses  and  go  to  New  Mills,  two  miles  from  Loudoun ;  but  if  they 
press  you  to  stay  all  night,  do  it.  Be  a  man  of  as  much  ease  as  possible. 
Consider  what  a  romantic  expedition  you  are  on ;  take  notes.  Perhaps  you 
now  fix  me  for  life." 

Whether  Temple  performed  all  this  we  are  not  informed ;  we  are  led, 
however,  to  infer  that  he  saw  Miss  Blair  at  Adamtown,  and  was  not  so 
successful  in  his  character  of  BoswelFs  eulogist  as  had  been  expected. 
There  seems  to  have  been  another  suitor,  by  whom  he  was  in  danger 
of  being  supplanted.  Temple  having  returned  to  Mamhead,  the  next 
letter  he  receives  contains  the  following : — 

**  I  have  not  heard  from  Adamtown  since  you  left  me.  I  wrote  to  Miss 
Blair  above  a  week  ago,  and  thanked  her  for  the  polite  reception  she  gave 
my  friend.  I  told  her  how  much  you  were  charmed  with  her,  and  that  I 
should  not  probably  get  a  letter  from  you  without  some  fine  thing  said  of  her. 
I  made  your  oompUments  to  her  and  Mrs.  Blair.  What  can  be  the  matter  ? 
Probably  the  letter  yon  carried  has  been  thought  so  strange  and  so  distant 
from  any  rational  scheme,  that  it  has  been  resolved  no  longer  to  carry  on  so 
friendly  and  easf  an  intercourse  with  me.  Or  what  woiUd  you  sa^r  if  the 
formal  Nabob  whom  you  saw  there  has  struck  in,  and  so  good  a  bird  in  hand 
has  made  the  heiress  quit  the  uncertain  prospect  of  catching  the  bird  in  the 
bush  ?  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  this  matter  will  turn  out.  The  mare,  the 
parse,  the  chocolate — where  are  they  now  ?  I  am  certainly  not  deeply  in 
love,  for  I  am  entertained  with  this  dilemma  like  another  chapter  m  my 
adventures,  though  I  do  own  to  you  that  I  have  a  more  serious  attachment 
to  her  than  I  ever  had  to  anybody ;  for  here  every  flower  is  united.  Perhaps 
the  dilemma  will  be  agreeably  solved ;  so  let  me  not  allow  my  mind  to 
waver." 

A  fortnight  passes  over  without  any  solution  of  the  perplexity,  and 
we  find  Boswell  writing  again,  confessing  himself  at  a  loss  what  to  think 
of  it.  His  friend  having  just  got  married,  he  begins  his  letter  with  a 
eongratulatory  compliment : — 

**  My  dear  Temple,"  says  he,  **  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  your  mar- 
riage, which,  from  your  manner  of  writing,  I  take  to  be  a  very  good,  com- 
fortable situation.  You  have  removed  half  my  apprehensions,  and  \  suppose 
I  shall  likewise  by.and-b;fe  experience  the  agreeable  union.  But  what  can 
you  say  in  defence  of  this  heiress  ?  Not  a  word  from  her  since  you  were 
there.  Ton  carried  her  one  letter  from  me,  and  I  wrote  her  another  a  week 
after,  neither  of  which  have  been  answered.  Ton  must  know  that  my  pre- 
sent unhappy  ctistemper,  joined  with  a  cold,  brought  on  a  most  terrible  fever, 
and  I  was  for  severid  days  in  a  most  alarming  situation.  I  am  not  up  yet, 
though  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery  from  every  eril.  Well,  to  return.  I 
wrote  Miss  Blair  on  Wednesday,  the  5th,  that  I  was  afraid  Mr.  Temple  had 
told  her  my  faults  too  honestly,  so  that  she  was  mistaken  in  having  too  good 
an  optttOB  of  me ;  that,  however,  she  had  punished  me  (only  think  of  that. 
Temple  I)  too  much;  that  I  felt  it  the  more  because  I  had  been  for  some  days 
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confined  to  my  bed  by  a  feverish  disorder,  and  bad  been  dreaming  a  great  detl 
of  bur.  Now,  my  dear  friend,  suppose  what  yon  please ;  suppose  her  afiectioDfl 
changed,  as  those  of  women  too  ofien  are;  suppose  her  offended  at  my 
Spanish  stateliness ;  suppose  her  to  have  resolved  to  be  more  reserved  and 
coy,  in  order  to  make  me  more  in  love  ;  nay,  suppose  her  betrothed  to  that 
man  of  copper,  the  formal  Nabob,  still,  politeness  obliged  her  to  give  me 
some  answer  or  other ;  yet  it  is  now  four  posts  since  that  answer  mi^t  have 
come.  Is  it  not  strange,  after  such  franloiess  and  affability  ?  WhiU  shall  I 
think?  As  I  am  quite  in  the  dark,  I  will  take  no  resolution  against  her  till 
you  advise  me ;  for  I  still  cannot  help  thinking  she  is  the  best  woman  to  be 
my  wife  I  have  ever  seen.  Perhaps  her  mysterious  conduct  may  be  quite 
cleared  up." 

Another  fortnight  passes,  and  he  then  relates  that  all  has  been  cleared 
up  quite  to  his  satisfaction  : — 

*'  On  Monday  se*nnight,"  says  he,  *'  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  a  most 
agreeable  letter  from  her,  in  which  she  told  me  that  my  letter  to  her  had  lain 
eight  days  in  the  post-house  at  Ayr,  which  was  the  occasion  of  her  seeming 
neglect.  You  see,  my  friend,  how  appearances  are  often  deoeitfiiL  This 
never  occurred  either  to  you  or  me.  I  have  refrained  from  communicating 
this  to  you  from  a  curiosity  to  see  how  you  would  endeavour  to  excuse  her 
conduct  I  but  since  I  have  waited  so  long  in  vain,  I  now  make  you  as  easy 
as  myself.  I  would  send  you  the  letter;  but  it  savs  so  many  fine  things  of 
you,  that  I  will  not  give  you  so  much  pleasure  till  I  hear  from  you  again." 

Three  days  later  he  renews  the  strain  in  a  state  of  highest  jubila* 
tion: — 

*'  It  seems  you  and  I,  like  the  magnetic  needles  of  the  two  friends,  haTe 
turned  towards  each  other  at  the  same  time.  You  would  receive,  the  day 
before  yesterday,  a  letter  from  me,  complaining  of  your  long  silence ;  and  X 
have,  by  the  same  post,  received  a  very  kind  one  from  you.  Are  you  not 
happy  to  find  that  all  is  well  between  the  Prince  of  Auchinleck  and  his  fair 
neighbouring  princess  ?  In  short,  sir,  I  am  one  of  the  most  fortunate  men 
in  Sie  world.  As  Miss  Blair  is  my  great  object  at  present,  and  you  are  a 
principal  minister  in  forwarding  the  luliance,  I  enclose  you  the  latest  papers 
on  the  subject.  You  will  find  the  letter  I  wrote  her  when  ill,  where  you  will 
see  a  Scots  word  roving  from  the  French  rever,  as  if  to  dream  awiUce.  I 
put  it  down  as  a  good  English  word,  not  having  looked  in  Johnson,  Yon 
will  next  find  the  lady's  answer  ;  then  a  long  letter  from  me,  which  required 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  good  sense  and  temper  to  answer  it  with  an' 
agreeable  propnety ;  then  her  answer,  which  exceeds  my  highest  expecta^ 
tions.  Read  ttiese  passages  in  their  order,  and  let  me  have  your  Excellency's 
opinion.  Am  I  not  now  as  well  as  I  can  be  ?  What  condescension  I  what  a 
desire  to  please  I  She  studies  my  disposition,  and  resolves  to  be  cautious^ 
&c.  Adorable  woman  I  Don't  you  think  I  had  better  not  write  again  till 
I  see  her  ?  I  shall  go  west  in  a  fortnight,  but  I  can  hardly  restrain  myself 
from  writing  to  her  in  transport.  I  will  go  to  Adamtown,  and  stay  a 
week.  I  will  have  no  disguise ;  we  shall  see  each  other  fairly.  We  are  both 
independent.  We  have  no  temptation  to  marry  but  to  make  each  other 
happy.  Let  us  be  sure  if  that  would  be  the  consequence.  Was  it  not  very 
good  of  my  worthy  father  to  visit  my  mbtress  in  my  absence?  I  have 
thanked  him  for  it,  and  begged  he  may  send  his  diaise  for  Mrs.  Blair  and 
her  to  come  and  stay  some  days  with  him.  I  am  recovering  well,  and  my 
spirits  are  admirable." 

By  the  side  of  this  it  is  curious  to  rcftd  the  foUowuig,  written  the 
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next  day,  and  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  unfortunate  ladj  at 
Edinburgh  whom  Boswell  had  under  his  ''  protection."  He  is  obsernng 
that  before  he  can  marry,  a  few  things  must  be  attended  to : — 

*'  My  health  must  be  restored,  in  the  first  pUce ;  then  I  have  Mrs.  --.^ 
to  take  care  of.  You  may  say  what  you  please,  but  she  is  a  good  girl ;  she 
has  a  contented,  cheerful  temper,  and  is  perfectly  generous.  She  has  not  had 
a  angle  euinea  from  me  since  you  were  here,  nor  has  she  given  me  the  least 
hint  as  if  she  wanted  money.  I  am,  indeed,  fond  of  her ;  but  some  tender 
feelines  must  be  forgotten.  She  comes  and  drinks  tea  with  me  once  or  twice 
a  weeL  Next  month  will  probably  fix  our  alliance  [meaning,  of  course,  the 
alliance  with  Miss  Blair],  which  may  be  completed  next  year." 

Though  with  the  Adamtown  beauty  all  is  going  prosperously,  Boswell 
doea  not  long  nuuntain  the  elation  he  displays  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
extracts  from  his  letters.  The  Laird  of  Auchinleck  stands  between 
him  and  happiness.  Writing  in  September  of  this  same  year,  17679 
he  says : — 

'*In  this  strange  world  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  happy;  if  uneasiness 
does  not  arise  from  ourselves,  it  will  come  to  us  from  others.  How  unac« 
countable  is  it  that  mv  father  and  I  should  be  so  ill  together  1  He  is  a  man 
of  sense  and  a  man  of  worth ;  but,  from  some  unhappy  turn  in  his  disposi- 
tion, he  is  much  dissatisfied  with  a  son  whom  you  know.  I  vrrite  to  him  with 
warmth,  with  an  honest  pride,  wishing  that  he  should  think  of  me  as  I  am ; 
but  my  letters  shock  him,  and  every  expression  in  them  is  interpreted  unfa- 
vourably. To  etve  you  an  instance,  I  send  you  a  letter  I  had  from  him  a 
few  days  ago.  Uow  galling  is  it  to  the  friend  of  Paoli  to  be  treated  so  I  I 
have  answered  him  in  my  own  style :  I  will  be  myself.  I  have  said,  *  Why 
think  so  strangely  of  my  expression  of  being  Primus  Mantua  f  Suppose  I 
were  married  to  Miss  Blair,  would  I  not  be  Primtu  Mantua  at  Adamtown  ? 
and  why  not  ?  Would  you  not  be  pleased  to  see  your  son  happy  in  inde- 
pendence—cultivating his  little  farm,  and  ornamenting  his  nuptial  villa,  and 
nlling  himself  one  day,  as  well  as  possible,  the  place  or  a  much  greater  man?' 
Temple,  would  you  not  like  such  a  son  ?  would  you  not  feel  a  glow  of  parental 
joy?  I  know  you  would ;  and  yet  my  worthy  father  writes  to  me  in  the 
manner  you  see,  with  that  Scots  strength  of  sarcasm  which  is  peculiar  to  a 
North  Briton.  But  he  is  offended  with  that  fire  which  you  and  I  cherish  as 
the  essence  of  our  souls ;  and  how  can  I  make  him  happy  ?  Am  I  bound  to 
do  so  at  the  expense,  not  of  this  or  the  other  agreeable  wish,  but  at  the 
expense  of  myself?  The  lime  was  when  such  a  letter  from  my  father  as  the 
one  I  enclose  would  have  depressed  me;  but  I  am  now  firm,  and,  as  my 
revered  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  used  to  say,  I  feel  the  privileges  of  an 
independent  being.  However,  it  is  hard  that  I  cannot  have  the  pious  satis- 
fection  of  being  well  with  my  father." 

This  seems  almost  to  out-Boswell  Boswell ;  and  if  he  really  wrote  it, 
he  must  have  been  a  more  preposterous  coxcomb  than  the  world  has 
hitherto  considered  him.  Perhaps  it  j^as  written  when  he  was  a  little 
too  much  inspired  by  the  good  old  claret,  which  he  confesses  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess.  In  the  same  letter  there  is  a 
curious  trait  presented  in  reference  to  his  pride  in  authorship.  His 
'*  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corsica"  was  then  going  through  the  press, 
alluding  to  which  he  says : — 

**  The  proof  sheets  amuse  me  finely  at  breakfast.    I  cannot  help  hopmg 
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for  some  applause.    You  will  be  kind  enough  to  communicate  to  me  all  that 
JO  a  hear,  and  to  conceal  ^om  me  all  censure,** 

"  Sic  in  original,"  sajs  the  editor.  Boswell,  howerer,  confesses  that 
he  should  not  dislike  to  hear  ''  impartial  corrections/'  and  hints  that 
"perhaps  Mr.  Gray  may  say  something  to  you  of  it"  We  have 
already  seen  what  Gray  did  say  to  Walpole,  which  was  probably  not 
quite  what  Boswell  would  have  liked. 

We  pass  over  several  letters^  containing  nothing  of  much  moment, 
to  push  on  to  one  written  from  Adamtown,  on  the  5  th  of  November,  in 
which  the  reader  will  expect  to  find  further  intelligence  of  the  "  heiress." 
It  will  be  seen,  that  though  the  lovers  are  on  terms  of  tolerable  inti- 
macy, they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  perfect  understanding. 

•<  My  dear  Temple,"  says  Boswell,  *«  the  pleasure  of  your  countenance,  in 
reading  the  date  of  this  let^r,  is  before  me  at  this  moment.  I  imagine  it 
cannot  be  less  than  I  felt  glowing  in  my  eyes  when  I  received  the  la8t<x  jroor 
letters,  with  the  elegant,  and,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  sincere  commendations 
of  my  'Corsican  Journal.*  In  short,  I  am  sitting  in  the  room  with  my 
princess,  who  is  at  this  moment  a  finer  woman  than  ever  she  appeared  to  me 
before.  But,  my  valuable  friend,  be  not  too  certain  of  your  Bosweli's  feli- 
city, for  indeed  he  has  little  of  it  at  present.  You  must  know  that  Miss 
Blair*s  silence,  which  1  mentioned  to  you,  was  a  silence  notwithstanding 
my  having  written  three  letters  to  her,  and  (here  supper  interrupted  me ; 
the  rest  is  written  in  my  own  room,  the  same  where  you  slept)  when  a 
fonner  quarrel  should  have  taught  her  that  she  had  a  lover  of  an  anxious 
temper.  For  ten  days  I  was  in  a  fever,  but  at  last  I  broke  the  enchantment. 
However,  I  would  not  be  sullen  in  my  pride ;  I  wrote  to  her  from  Auchin- 
leek,  and  wished  her  joy,  etc. ;  she  answered  me,  with  the  same  ease  as  ever, 
that  I  had  no  occasion.  I  then  wrote  her  a  strange  Sultanish  letter,  very 
cold  and  very  formal,  and  did  not  go  to  see  her  for  near  three  weeks.  At 
last  I  am  here,  and  our  meeting  has  been  such  as  you  paint  in  your  last  but 
one.  I  have  been  here  one  night  ;  she  insisted  on  my  staying  another. 
I  am  dressed  in  green  and  gold.  I  have  my  chaise,  in  which  I  sit  alone  like 
Mr,  Oray,  and  Thomas  rides  by  me  in  a  claret-coloured  suit  with  a  silver. 
Inced  hat.  But  the  princess  and  I  have  not  yet  made  up  our  quarrel ;  she 
talks  lightly  of  it.  I  am  resolved  to  have  a  serious  conversation  with  her  to- 
morrow morning.  If  she  can  still  remain  indifferent  as  to  what  has  given 
me  much  pain,  she  is  not  the  woman  I  thought  her,  and  from  tomorrow 
morning  snail  I  be  severed  from  her  as  a  lover.  I  shall  first  bring  myself,  I 
hope,  to  a  good,  easy  tranquillity.  If  she  feels  as  I  wish  her  to  do,  I  shall 
adore  her  while  my  blood  is  warm.  Tou  shall  hear  fully  fi*om  Auchinledc* 
We  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  yon.  She  has  made  me  laugh  heartily,  with 
her  ideas  of  you  before  you  arrived — an  old  friend,  an  English  clergyman. 
She  imagined  she  was  to  see  a  fat  man,  with  a  large  white  wig,  a  man  some- 
thing like  Mr.  Whitfield.  Upon  honour,  she  said  so ;  but  she  and  Mrs. 
Blair  were  quite  charmed  with  the  young  parson,  with  his  neat  black  periwig 
and  his  polite  address.    They  send  you  a  thousand  compliments.*'  .... 

Boswell  appears  to  have  done  as  he  proposed,  in  regard  to  attempting 
to  come  to  a  better  understanding  with  the  lady,  when,  according  to 
his  accotmt,  she  showed  herself  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  own  she 
had  been  in  the  wrong.  He  therefore  took  leave  of  her  in  a  somewhat 
sulky  humour ;  but  afterwards,  wishing  to  give  her  '*  a  fair  opportunity** 
of  explaining  her  conduct,  he  wrote  her  a  note,  desirine  amongst  other 
things  to  be  favoured  with  a  "  lock  of  her  hair."    This  her  ladyship 
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refused*  "  because,"  said  she,  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  is  improper ;" 
and,  adds  Boswell,  "she  sajs  very  cool  things  upon  that  head." 
Putting  one  thing-  with  another,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  is  *'  cunning,"^ and  sees  his  weakness,  which  was  very  likely. 

**  But  I  now  see  her,"  said  he,  '*  and  though  I  cannot  but  suffer  severely,  I 
from  this  moment  resolve  to  think  no  more  of  her.  Wish  me  joy,  my  good 
fiiend,  of  having:  discovered  the  snako  before  it  was  too  late.  1  should  have 
been  ruined  had  I  made  such  a  woman  my  wife.  Luckily  for  me,  a  neigh. 
hour  who  came  to  Auchinleck  last  night  told  mo  that  ho  had  heard  three 
people  at  Ayr  agree  in  abusing  her  as  a  jilt.  What  a  risk  have  I  run  1 
However,  as  there  is  still  a  possibility  that  ail  this  may  be  a  mistake  and 
malice,  I  shall  behave  to  her  in  a  very  respectful  manner  and  shall  never 
say  word  against  her  but  to  you.  After  this,  I  shall  be  upon  my  guard 
against  ever  indulging  the  least  fondness  for  a  Scots  lass ;  I  am  a  soul  of  a 
more  southern  frame.  I  may  perhaps  be  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
Englishwoman  who  wHl  be  sensible  of  my  merit,  and  will  study  to  please  my 
singular  humour.  By  what  you  write  of  Mrs.  Temple,  I  wish  I  had  such  a 
wife,  though  indeed  your  temper  is  so  much  better  than  mine,  that  perhaps 
she  and  I  would  have  quarrelled  before  this  time,  had  we  been  married  when 
you  were.  Love  is  a  perfect  fever  of  the  mind.  I  question  if  any  man  has 
been  more  tormented  with  it  than  myself.  Even  at  this  moment,  as  I  write, 
my  heart  is  torn  by  vexing  thoughts  of  this  fine  princess  of  ours ;  but  I  may 
taie  comfort,  since  I  have  so  often  recovered." 

Ailer  this  one  expects  to  find  the  affair  broken  off;  but  more  letters 
follow,  in  which  Boswell  shows  himself  still  undecided  about  his  course, 
as  well  as  about  the  drift  of  the  lady's  inclinations.  He  writes  to 
her  again,  and  gets  no  answer ;  but  she  sends  by  her  aunt  a  not  un- 
friendly message.  At  the  end  of  some  weeks  he  meets  with  her  in 
Edinburgh,  and  the  intimacy  is  renewed  on  terms  of  apparent  cor- 
diality. Bioswell  again  declares  that  he  "adores**  her,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  she  has  been  nowise  to  blame.  **  I  told  her,**  says  he, 
"  that  henceforth  she  would  entertain  no  doubt  that  I  sincerely  loved 
her ;  and.  Temple,  I  ventured  to  seize  her  hand  I  She  is  reidly  the 
finest  woman  to  me  I  ever  saw."  Then  follows  a  letter  of  more  extra- 
ordinary contents  than  any  we  have  yet  looked  into ;  and  as  we  are 
now  coming  to  the  denouement,  we  must  give  it  as  near  as  possible 
entire.     It  appears  to  have  been  written  on  the  24th  December,  1767. 

y  In  my  last  I  told  you,  that  after  I  had  resolved  to  give  up  with  the 
princess  for  ever,  I  resolved  first  to  see  her.  I  was  so  lucky  as  to  have  a 
very  agreeable  interview,  and  was  convinced  by  her  that  she  was  not  to 
blame.  This  happened  on  a  Thursday ;  that  evening  her  cousin  and  most 
Intimate  friend,  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  came  to  town.  Next  day  I  was  at 
the  concert  with  theio,  and  afterwards  supped  at  Lord  Kaimes's.  The 
princess  appeared  distant  and  reserved ;  I  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  the 
same  woman  with  whom  I  had  been  quite  easy  the  day  before  ;  I  was  then 
uneasy.  Next  evening  I  was  at  the  play  with  them;  it  was  'Othello.'  I 
sat  close  behind  the  prmcess,  and  at  the  most  affecting  scenes  I  pressed  my 
hand  upon  her  waist ;  she  was  in  tears,  and  rather  leaned  to  me.  The 
jealous  Moor  described  my  very  soul.  I  often  spoke  to  her  of  the  torment 
she  saw  before  her ;  still  I  thought  her  distant,  and  still  I  felt  uneasy.  On 
Sunday  the  Duchess  went  away.  I  met  the  princess  at  church ;  she  was 
distant  as  before.  I  passed  the  evening  at  her  aunt's,  where  I  met  a  cousin 
of  my  princess,  a  young  hidy  of  Glasgow,  who  had  been  withj^  at  Adam. 
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towiL  She  told  me  she  had  somethiDg  to  commimicate,  and  die  then  faid 
my  beharioor  to  the  princeii  was  sacb,  that  Mrs.  B.  aiid  her  daughter  did 
not  know  how  to  behaye  to  me;  that  it  was  not  hoDonrable  to  engage  a 
young  lady's  affectionf  while  I  kept  myself  free ;  in  short  the  good  cousin 
persuaded  me  that  the  princess  had  formed  an  attachment  for  me,  and  she 
assart  me  the  Nabob  had  been  refused.  On  Monday  forenoon  I  waited 
on  Miss  B.  I  found  her  alone^  and  she  did  not  seem  distant ;  I  told  her 
that  I  was  most  sincerely  in  Ioto  with  h^,  and  that  I  only  dreaded  those 
faults  which  I  had  acknowledged  to  her.  I  asked  her  seriously  if  die  now 
believed  me  in  earnest.  She  said  she  did.  I  then  asked  her  to  be  candid 
and  fair,  as  I  had  been  with  her,  and  to  tell  me  if  she  had  any  particolar 
liking  for  me.  What  think  you.  Temple,  was  her  answer  ?  *No;  1  reallj 
have  no  particular  liking  for  you ;  I  like  many  people  as  well  as  you.' 
Temple,  you  must  have  it  in  the  genuine  dialogue. 

''Boswell. — <Do  you,  indeed?  Well,  I  cannot  help  it;  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  telling  me  so  in  time.     I  am  sorry  for  it.' 

'' Princess.— <  I  like  Jeany  Maxwell  (Duchess  of  Grordon)  better  than 
you.' 

«<  B.— '  Very  well ;  but  do  you  like  no  man  better  than  me?' 

"P 'No.' 

"  B. — '  Is  it  possible  that  you  may  like  me  better  than  other  men  ?' 

*'  P. — *  I  don't  know  what  is  possible.' 

(B)r  tbb  time  I  had  risen  and  placed  myself  by  her,  and  was  in  real 
agitation). 

"  B.— .<  I'll  tell  jou  what,  my  dear  Miss  BUur,  I  love  you  so  much  that  I 
am  very  unhappy  if  you  cannot  love  me.  1  must,  if  possible,  endeavour  to 
forget  you.     What  would  you  have  me  do  ?' 

•*  P. — •  I  really  don't  know  what  you  should  do.' 

''B. — 'It  is  certainly  possible  that  you  may  love  me;  and  if  you  shall 
ever  do  so,  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  Will  you  make  a 
fair  bargain  with  me  ?    If  you  should  happen  to  love  me,  will  you  own  it  ?' 

"P.-' Yes.' 

"  B.— '  And  if  you  should  happen  to  love  another,  will  you  tell  me  imme- 
diately, and  help  me  to  make  myself  easy  ? ' 

•'P.— 'Yes,  I  will.' 

*'  B.— .*  Well,  you  are  very  jgood  '  (often  squeezing  and  kissing  her  fine 
hand,  while  she  looked  at  me  with  those  beautiful  black  eyes). 

"  P. — 'I  may  tell  you,  as  a  cousin,  what  I  would  not  tell  to  another  man.' 

"  B. — '  You  may  mdeed.  You  are  very  fond  of  Auchioleck,  that  is  one 
good  circumstance.' 

*'  P. — '  I  confess  I  am.     I  wish  I  liked  you  as  well  as  I  do  Auchinleck.' 

^  "  B. — *  I  have  told  you  how  fond  I  am  of  vou ;  but  unless  you  like  me 

sincerely,  I  have  too  much  spirit  to  ask  you  to  live  with  me,  as  I  know  that 

you  would  not  like  me.    If  I  could  have  you  at  this  moment  for  my  wife,  I 

would  not.' 

*'P. — *  I  should  not  like  to  put  myself  in  your  offer  though.' 

*•  B.— -*  Remember,  you  are  both  my  cousin  and  my  mistress,  you  must 
make  me  suffer  as  little  as  possible,  as  it  may  happen  that  I  may  engage  your 
affections.  I  should  think  myself  a  most  dishonourable  man  if  I  were  not 
now  in  earnest,  and,  remember,  I  depend  upon  your  sincerity ;  and  whatevw 
happens,  you  and  I  shall  never  have  another  quarrel.' 

*'P 'Never.' 

**  B— '  And  I  may  come  and  see  you  as  much  as  I"please?' 

«'P — 'Yes.'  -*^ 

so!*  ^y.^^^^^y  frJend,  what  fort  of  a  scene  was  this  ?  It  was  most  curious. 
She  said  she  would  submit  to  her  husband  in  most  things.  She  said  that  to 
I^f  ^Ur  r'"i?  ^^  ^PVW  go  far  to  make  her  love  that  person ;  but  she  would 
not  tallK  anyhow  posiUvely,  for  she  had  never  felt  the  uneasy  aniiety  of  love. 
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We  were  an  boar  and  a-half  together,  and  aeeroed  pleased  all  the  time.    I 
think  she  behaved  with  spirit  and  propriety.     I  admire  her  more  than  ever* 


She  intended  to  ffo  to  her  aunt's*  twelve  miles  from  town,  next  day :  her 
jaunt  was  pat  off  for  some  days.  Yesterday  1  saw  her  again ;  I  was  easy 
and  cheerful,  and  just  endeavoured  to  make  myself  agreeable.     This  fore- 


noon I  was  again  with  her.  I  told  her  how  uneasy  I  was  that  she  should  be 
three  weeks  absent.  She  said  I  might  amuse  myself  well  enough :  she 
seemed  quite  indifferent.  I  was  growing  angry  again,  but  I  recollected  how 
ahe  had  candidly  told  me  that  she  had  no  particular  liking  for  me.  Temple, 
where  am  I  now?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  I  drank  tea  with  her  this 
afternoon,  and  sat  near  four  hours  with  her  mother  and  her.  Our  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  manner  in  which  two  people  might  live.  She  has  the 
justest  ideas.  She  said  she  knew  me  now ;  she  could  laugh  me  out  of  my 
ilLhumour;  she  could  give  Lord  Auchinleck  a  lesson  how  to  manage  me. 
Temple,  what  does  the  girl  mean  ?  .  .  .  You  know  my  strange  temper  and 
imi>etuous  disposition ;  shall  I  boldly  shake  her  off,  as  I  fear  I  cannot  be 
patient  or  moderate  ?  or,  am  I  not  bound  in  honour  to  suffer  some  time,  and 
watch  her  heart  ?  How  long  must  I  suffer  ?  how  must  I  do  ?  When  she 
comes  back,  shall  I  affect  any  indifference,  to  try  her  ?  or,  shall  I  rather  en. 
deavour  to  inspire  her  with  my  flame  ?  Li  it  not  below  me  to  be  made  uneasy 
bv  her?  or,  may  I  not  be  a  philosopher,  and,  without  uneasiness,  take  her, 
if  she  likes  me,  and  if  not,  let  her  alone  ?  ...  It  is  certainly  possible  that 
sjl  she  has  said  may  be  literally  true ;  but  is  not  her  indifference  a  real  fault  ? 
Consult  Mrs.  Temple,  and  advise  me.  Amidst  all  this  love,  I  have  been  as 
wild  as  ever."  .  .  . 

This  last  is  a  sad  confession ;  but  be  promises  amendment.  He  re« 
lates  at  the  same  time,  with  a  lofly  pride,  that  he  has  just  received  a 
letter  firom  Paoli,  inclosing  an  elegant  letter  from  the  University  of 
Corte,  and  also  an  extiact  of  an  oration  pronounced  at  the  opening  of 
the  University  that  year,  *'  in  which  oration,"  says  he,  "  I  am  cele- 
brated in  a  manner  which  does  me  the  greatest  honour."  He  goes  on 
to  say ; — 

*'  I  think.  Temple,  I  have  had  m^  full  share  of  fame ;  yet  my  book  is  still 
to  come,  and  I  cannot  doubt  its  doing  me  credit.  Come,  why  do  I  allow 
myself  to  be  unea^  for  a  Scots  lass  ?  Rouse  me,  my  friend  1  Kate  has  not 
fire  enough ;  she  does  not  know  the  value  of  her  lover  I  If  on  her  return 
she  still  remains  cold,  she  does  not  deserve  me.  I  will  not  (quarrel  with  her ; 
she  cannot  help  her  defects :  but  I  will  break  my  enchanting  fetters*  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  happy  with  my  devotions." 

In  the  next  letter,  dated  8th  February,  1768,  we  find  the  announce- 
ment, *'  All  is  over  between  Miss  Blair  and  me."  The  particulars  of 
the  winding-up  are  given  in  the  usual  graphic  and  amusing  manner. 
There  was  a  rumour  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  Sir  Alexander 
Gilmour,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Mid-Lothian,  a 
young  man  of  thirty,  with  an  estate  of  ^1,600  a-year,  who  was 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  and  was  then  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Board  of  Green  Cloth.  Boswell  writes  to  her,  with  a  view  to  learn  if 
it  be  true,  and  gets  no  answer.  Then  he  falls  in  with  the  before- 
mentioned  Nabob,  a  Mr.  Fullarton,  and  makes  common  cause  with  him, 
as  with  one  who  had  been  jilted  like  himself.  They  agree  to  go 
together  and  pay  the  lady  a  visit,  to  see  in  what  humour  she  will  receive 
them. 

"  I  give  you  my  word,  Temple,*'  writes  Boswell,  "  '^tolSMi^  curious  scene. 
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However,  the  Princess  b^wved  exceedingly  well,  thouffh  with  a  reaervf 
more  than  ordinair.  When  we  left  her  we  both  exclaimed,  '  Upon  my  soi^ 
a  fine  wonmn  1*  I  began  to  like  the  Nabob  much  ;  so  I  said  to  hini^  ^Cdo 
believe,  Mr.  Fullarton,  you.  and  I  are  in  the  same  situation  here ;  is  it 
possible  to  be  upon  honour,  and  generous,  in  an  affair  of  this  kind?'  Wa 
agreed  it  was.  Each  then  declared  he  was  serious  in  his  love  for  Miss  B ; 
each  protested  he  never  before  believed  the  other  in  earnest.  We  agreed  to 
deal  by  one  another  in  a  fair  and  candid  manner.  I  carried  him  to  sup  at  a 
lady's,  a  cousin  of  mine,  where  we  stayed  till  half  an  hour  past  eleven ;  we 
then  went  to  a  tavern,  and  the  good  old  claret  was  set  before  us.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  been  most  assiduous  in  attending  Miss  Blair,  but  she  never 
gave  him  the  least  encouragement,  and  declared  he  was  convinced  she  loved 
me  as  much  as  a  woman  could  love  a  man.  With  equal  honesty  I  told  all 
that  had  passed  between  her  and  me.  .  .  .  We  sat  till  two  this  morning ; 
we  gave  our  words  that  we  should  both  ask  her  this  morning,  and  I  should 
go  first.  Could  anything  be  better  than  this?  The  Nabob  talked  to  me 
with  the  warmth  of  the  Indies,  and  professed  the  greatest  pleasure  in  being 
acquainted  with  me."  .  .  . 

Boswell  went  according  to  this  arrangement,  and  was  told  plainly 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  ever  being  accepted ;  so,  said  he,  "  I  am 
thrown  upon  the  wide  world  again ;  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of 
me."  The  Nabob,  in  his  turn,  went  also,  and  was  treated  '<  with  a 
degree  of  coldness  that  overpowered  him  quite,  poor  man  I "  And  thus 
was  ended  this  curious  chapter  of  romance.  Boswell  endeavoured  to 
make  merry  over  his  misfortune  by  writing  **  A  Crambo  Song  "  on  the 
subject,  in  which  he  says : — 

**  For  me  the  heiress  never  cared. 

For  she  would  have  the  knight.  Sir  Sawney ;  " 

and  he  declares  that,  all  being  over,  he  could  see  many  fkults  in  the 
lady  which  he  had  not  seen  before.  A  clear  case  of  the  fox  abusing 
the  grapes  that  were  beyond  his  reach.  In  conclusion,  he  remarks,  "I 
am  honourably  off,  and  you  may  wonder  at  it,  but  I  assure  you  I  am 
very  easy  and  cheerful.  I  am,  however,  resolved  to  look  out  for  a  good 
-wife,  either  here  or  in  England." 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  these  letters  about  BoswelFs  loves  and 
various  flirtations,  but  what  has  been  given  will,  perhaps,  suffice  to 
show  the  sort  of  figure  he  cut  in  such  relations.  Any  one  curious  to 
know  more  of  his  amatory  proceedings  may  be  referred  to  the  volume 
in  which  they  are  recorded.  The  world  is  generally  aware  that  he  at 
last  found  a  lady  who  did  not  disdain  to  link  ner  fate  with  his — a  Miss 
Margaret  Montgomerie,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  the  autumn  of 
1 769.  There  is  nothing  in  the  present  correspondence  having  refer- 
ence to  her  before  the  marriage,  so  that  we  do  not  learn  any  particulars 
of  the  courtship.  Readers  of  the  published  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson 
may  remember  what  the  Doctor  said  of  her  in  describing  her  to  Mrs. 
Thrale ;  how  that  she  had  "  the  mien  and  manner  of  a  gentlewoman 
and  such  a  person  and  mind  as  would  not  in  any  place  either  be  ad- 
mired or  condemned."  "  She  is,"  adds  the  sage,  "  in  a  proper  degree, 
inferior  to  her  husband ;  she  cannot  rival  him,  nor  can  he  ever  be 
ashamed  of  her."  If  this  be  a  correct  description,  the  two  were,  per- 
haps, tolerably  matched.     There  is  little,  however,  in  these  letters 
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which  can  be  said  either  to  illustrate  her  character,  or  to  inform  ns  on 
what  terms  she  and  her  husband  passed  their  matrimonial  existence. 
During  the  first  years  of  wedlock  he  occasionally  expresses  himself 
well  contented  with  his  choice,  and  speaks  of  his  wife  as  being  to  bim 
an  agreeable  companion  and  an  affectionate  and  peculiarly  proper  help- 
meet. But  the  interest  of  the  correspondence  is  considerably  diminished 
after  his  marriage  ;  and  as  we  have  already  quoted  from  it  largely,  we 
must  not  indulge  much  further  in  the  way  of  extract.  The  most  that 
we  can  do  will  be  to  pick  out  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic passages,  without  attempting  to  keep  up  any  continuity  of  nar- 
rative. The  following,  fVom  a  letter  written  at  Grantham,  on  the  road 
to  London,  in  March,  1775,  seems  to  be  worth  reading  as  a  bit  of 
complacent  autobiography : — 

•*  I  am  now  so  far  on  my  way  to  London  in  the  Apr.  It  is  Saturday  night, 
and  we  repose  here  all  Sunday.  I  have  an  acquaintance  in  Grantham,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  who  was  chaplain  to  the  late  Speaker.  He  is  a  worthy, 
learned,  social  man.  I  sent  him  a  card  that  I  would  breakfast  with  him 
to-morrow,  if  not  inconvenient  to  him.  His  answer  has  just  come,  which 
you  shall  hear: — As  breakfasting  will  be  attended  with  someinconveniencies 
m  the  present  state  of  his  family,  he  will  be  very  glad  of  the  favour  of  my 
company  to  a  faoiily  dinner  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  How  can  breakfasting  he  inconvenient  to  a  family  that 
dines  9  Can  he  wish  to  lie  long  in  the  morning,  that  Queen  Mab  may  be 
with  him,  *  tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep  ?'  or  can  his  wife  and  daughter 
not  dress  early  enough  ?  Pray  guess  in  your  next,  with  a  saeerdotid  sagacity, 
what  this  can  be.  I  shall  try  to  learn  and  let  ^^ou  know.  It  is  now  early  m 
the  morning;.  I  am  writing  in  a  great  English  parlour  to  have  my  letter 
ready  for  the  post  at  nine.  It  is  comfortable  to  have  such  an  ac(]^uamtance 
as  Palmer,  so  situated.  I  have  thought  of  making  a  good  acquaintance  in 
each  town  on  the  road.     No  man  has  been  more  successful  in  making  ac- 

Suaintance  easily  than  I  have  been :  I  even  bring  people  quickly  on  to  a 
egree  of  cordiality.  I  am  a  quick  fire,  but  1  know  not  if  I  last  sufficiently, 
though  surely,  my  dear  Temple,  there  is  always  a  warm  place  for  you.  With 
many  people  I  have  compared  myself  to  a  taper,  which  can  light  up  a  great 
and  lasting  fire  though  itself  is  soon  extinguished." 

Part  of  Boswell's  object  in  going  to  London  this  year  was  to  enter 
himself  of  the  Inner  Temple,  with  a  view  to  trying  his  fortune  at  the 
English  bar.  In  another  letter  he  informs  his  friend  that  he  had 
already  eaten  •*  a  Term's  Commons,"  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say  : — 

**  I  passed  a  delightful  day  yesterday.  After  breakfasting  with  Paoli  and 
worshipping  at  St.  Paul's,  I  dined  tete-a-tete  with  my  charming  Mrs.  Stuart, 
of  whom  you  have  read  in  my  journal.  She  refused  to  be  of  a  party  at 
Riehmona  that  she  and  I  might  enjoy  a  farewdll  inteirview.  We  dined  in  all 
the  elegance  of  two  courses  and  a  dessert,  with  dumb  waiters,  except  when 
the  second  coarse  and  the  dessert  were  served.  We  talked  with  unreserved 
freedom,  as  we  had  nothing  to  fear ;  we  were  philosophical,  upon  honour- 
not  deep,  but  feeling ;  we  were  pious ;  we  drank  tea,  and  bid  each  other 
jftdieu  as  finely  as  romance  paints.  She  is  my  wife's  dearest  friend — so  you 
see  how  beautiful  our  intimacy  b.  I  then  went  to  Mr.  Johnson's,  and  he 
accompanied  me  to  Dilly's,  when)  we  supped,  and  then  he  went  with  me  to 
the  inn  in  Holborn,  where  the  Newcastle  fly  sets  out.  We  were  warmly 
afi*ectionate.  He  is  to  buy  for  me  a  chest  of  books  of  his  choosing,  off 
Stalls,  and  I  am  to  read  more  and  dnnk  less,  that  was  his  counsel." 
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BT  8T.  JA1CB8. 

Or  all  the  basy  and  exciting  weeki  in  tbe  year,  and  doriiqp  the  London 
aeaaon,  there  is  none  to  be  compared  with  that  in  which  the  Derbj  is  ma. 
The  vUIagCy  as  it  is  faoetionsly  called,  is  then  AiU ;  the  entrance  to  Tattoo- 
sails  is  like  that  of  Exeter  HiUl ;  tables  at  hotels  are  as  difficult  to  procnie 
as  at  clubs ;  country  cousins  come  up  to  you,  trembling  for  the  fate  of  the 
ponies  you  have  invested  for  them  in  the  winter ;  racing  prophets  cease 
for  a  time  to  pay  for  their  own  dinners,  and  live  like  dukes ;  at  die  opera 
the  new  tenor  sinks  into  insignificance  compared  with  **the  tenner**  of 
another  description  on  the  Epsom  favonrite,  who  for  a  time  even  takes  pre- 
oedenoe  of  the  Cerito  of  the  hour.  The  late  Derby  wedk  was  no  exception 
to  this  descrij>tion.  All  the  old  faces  were  seen  at  the  comer,  as  usnal ; 
and  in  comparing  notes  with  former  years,  they  willingly  admitted  tibere  had 
never  been  so  open  a  Derb^  before.  Of  scandal  there  was  the  customary 
proportion,  the  principal  topic  being  the  feud  which  had  broken  out  between 
those  heavy  bookmakers,  Messrs.  Hill  and  Jackson,  relative  to  the  now  note* 
rious  Saunterer.  "Lay  as  long  as  you  can,"  said  Jackson  to  Hai,  "and  put 
in  whom  you  like  to  lay  also."  Nothing  loth,  the  former  began,  and  how  he 
executed  his  task  the  returns  from  Tattersalls  will  tell.  Of  course  it  was  not 
to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  U.  should  lay  all  this  for  himself  without  haring  a 
little  <^ cut  in"  of  his  own ;  and  one  fine  morning  he  was  horrified  to  &id 
this  said  Saunterer,  whom  he  had  sent  to  fifty^ne,  come  back  to  fifteen  to 
one,  without  his  being  able  to  "get  out"  a  shilling,  and  therefore  odled 
upon  Mr.  Jackson  (who,  four  years  a^o,  was  holding  greyhounds  in  slips)  to 
post  19,000/.,  to  cover  the  amount  which  he  had  laid  against  the  horse  for 
him,  in  the  hand  of  **  the  Admiral,"  who  is  the  ruling  authority  at  Tatter- 
salls. Tbe  gallant  sailor,  however,  in  these  days  of  ticket-of-leave  men  and 
British  Banks,  grew  nervous  at  the  idea  of  holding  such  a  sum  of  money ; 
and  at  last,  upon  the  guarantee  of  Mr.  Hargreaves,  Mr.  UiU  expr^sed  him- 
self content,  and  the  stufi'went  back  into  the  London  and  Westminster  iron 
safes.  Anton  was  all  the  rage  this  afternoon,  his  trainer  having  backed 
him  for  a  monkey,  because  he  beat  Rogerthorpe  at  nine  pounds  in  a  canter, 
and  Wentworth  was  of  no  use  to  him.  Sir  Robert  was  also  present,  avowing 
his  confidence  in  him,  and  backing  him  in  every  way  the  Rins  would  let  him. 
Saunterer*s  friends  stuck  to  him  like  sailors  to  their  guns  ;  but  his  enemies 
were  unabashed,  and  presented  too  bold  a  front  to  be  assailed.  Adamas  was 
gradually  coming  from  the  support  given  to  him  by  "Argus"  in  the  Morning 
l^ost;  and  from  the  exclusive  nature  of  hb  information  and  the  aoquaintance 
that  was  known  to  exist  between  him  and  tbe  owner,  Mr.  Medlish,  and  his 
jockey.  Wells,  many  "a  century"  was  put  upon  him.  Blink  Bonny  looked 
up,  as  the  Epsom  reports  of  her  improvement  were  favourable ;  and  HUl  had 
been  nailed  on  the  afternoon  previously  of  forty  hundred  to  one  about  her, 
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ckiefly  beoanse  the  illnatured  portion  of  the  commanity  had  said  things  about 
him  and  the  mare  that  had  better  been  unsaid.  Glenmasson  was  almost 
scratched^  as  he  was  announced  to  have  broken  down ;  but  Mr.  Farr  brought 
M.D.  to  a  ver^  short  price  by  the  outlay  of  a  few  hundreds^  and  by  the 
expression  of  his  belief  ne  had  never  such  a  horse  in  his  life.  £kit  the  public 
differed  from  him ;  and  maintaining  no  animal  could  win  who  was  freauently 
stopped  in  his  work,  **  hardened  "  on  their  deeds,  and,  as  they  say,  **  dianced 
it." 

In  the  evening  a  steady  rain  set  in  for  several  hours,  which  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  Skirmishers  ;  but  little  business  was  done,  although  the  Clubs 
were  crowded,  and  at  the  Ottoman  there  was  a  great  run  on  the  Beeswax 
colt,  with  whom  his  backers  were  regularly  ''  stuck.'' 

Toesday  opened  with  a  fierce,  blowing  morning ;  and  **  the  oars,"  as  they 
call  them  in  America,  took  a  few  thousands  down  to  witness  the  risinff  of  the 
curtain.  The  first  piece  played  was  the  Craven  Stakes,  for  which  eight  were 
cast*  nothing  going  down  but  Gemma,  upon  whom  the  Irish  Ambassador, 
tiirough  his  commissioner,  laid  out  400^.,  and  saw  the  proceeds  of  it  taken 
from  him  by  a  Blue  Jacket  This  horse,  as  good  looking  a  one  as  ever  had 
a  bridle  on,  b  the  animal  that  had  been  laid  against  all  the  winter  at  sixty  to 
one,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Douglas'  open  opinion,  that  he  was  l>etter  than  Tour- 
nament ;  and  now  the  public,  having  seen  him  to  be  really  a  clipper,  they 
mshed  in'shoals,  like  moths  against  a  candle,  to  back  him  for  to-morrow,  and 
Davis  ''got"  seven  hundred  and  fifly  in  less  than  an  hour.  This  fact  coming 
to  Mr.  Douglas*  ears,  he  immediately  put  the  poor  devils  out  of  their  misery, 
by  sticking  up  against  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  Stand  the  ominous  death- 
warrant,  viz.—'*  Blue  Jacket  is  scratched  for  the  Derby."  Up  to  this  period 
Mr.  Douglas  was  a  very  chivalrous  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the  racing 
worid ;  but  although  he  stated  he  merely  took  this  step  because  Tournament 
had  beaten  him  ten  lengths  in  the  ti'ial,  still  those  who  were  behind  the 
scenes  knew  full  well  there  was  more  money  betted  against  him  (not  by  Mr. 
Douglas,  but  by  people  connected  with  him)  than  ever  could  have  been  paid, 
and,  therefore,  strikmg  him  out  was  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  those 
connected  with  him.  It  is  all  very  well  for  people  to  exclaim  it  is  better  to 
back  the  horses  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman  that  does  not  bet,  in  preference 
to  those  of  an  individual  who  does  not  mind  going  regularly  into  the  market, 
but  we  hold  to  a  contrary  opinion ;  for  if  the  owner,  as  in  this  case  and  that  of 
a  mare  that  ran  in  the  Derby  also,  does  not  bet,  the  trainer,  or  somebody 
connected  with  him,  does,  and  the  result  is  generall;^  unfavourable  to  the 
reputation  of  the  innocent  party.  Of  course  afler  this  race  the  Knights  of 
the  Tourney  were  so  elated,  that  they  took  four  to  one  about  the  little  horse. 
Fordham,  having  made  Tournament  first  favourite  by  his  first  mount,  went 
on,  and  by  his  second  on  Huntingdon,  in  the  Manor  rlate,  brought  Adamas 
to  twelve  to  one,  although,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  had  no  chance. 

The  WooDCOTE  Stakbs  then  came  on,  and  a  good  looking  field  of  youngsters 
the  Ring  had  to  bet  about.  Mr.  Howard  had  the  best  of  them  in  Sedbury, 
and  knew  nothing  about  it.  Would  it  have  been  so  in  old  John's  reign  ? 
The  other  races  were  Plates,  which  few  stopped  to  see ;  and  when  we  left  the 
Downs  the  ex-Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  filling  his  book  with  Anton  money, 
and  Jackson  roaring  like  the  Bull  of  Basan  that  he  would  back  Saunterer 
first  past  the  post  for  '*  thoosands."  In  the  evening  the  West  End,  from  the 
illuminations  in  honour  of  the  Queen's  birth-day,  was  very  animated,  and 
the  steps  and  staircases  of  every  Club  were  crowded  with  Young  Englanders, 
discussing  the  grand  secret  of  to-morrow ;  and  in  the  dreams  of  many  a  weary 
soldier,  M.P.,  and  man  of  fashion,  were  the  names  of  Skirmisher,  Adamas, 
and  Saunterer  mixed  up. 

As  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  would  say,  '<  Bright  rose  the  sun  on  the 
last  Derby, "  and  from  daybreak  its  usual  symptoms  prevailed.   The  metropolis 
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appeared  to  hare  taken  a  holiday ;  and  the  two  divimons  of  trarellen — tiz., 
the  Railroadem^  and  those  who  patronised  Drags,  Hansoms,  and  spring.Tana, 
flocked  in  contintial  streams  to  the  scene  of  action.  Foi>tnam  and  Mason 
required  extra  assistants  to  ke^  up  the  commissariat  supply  for  the  sweUs ; 
ana  it  must  be  admitted  that  fllder  could  have  taken  a  lesson  from  them. 
Poole  had  the  clothinz  contract  for  the  same  class ;  and  everywhere  "  the 
Hall  mark  "  was  visibfe,  from  its  meciaUte  for  neatness  and  exquisite  fitting. 
All  along  the  route,  innocent  mirth  and  hilarity  prevailed,  as  the  majority  of 
the  passengers  had  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result,  greater  than  a  few 
sovereigns,  or  a  pair  of  gloves.  When  the  Downs  were  reached,  the  scene 
was  surpassinffly  grand,  and  thoroughly  English.  Every  square  inch  of  the 
Grand  Stand  had  its  tenant,  who  showed  the  interest  he  took  in  the  race  by 
remaining  in  the  same  position,  some  three  hours  previous  to  its  coming 
off;  and  the  boxes  and  stalls,  which  have  been  recently  added,  and  which 
were  hung  with  crimson  drapery,  added  immensely  to  the  coup  (TaeiL  In 
the  Ring  down  below  there  was  the  usual  Tower-of.Babel  confusion,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  oflfers  to  give  and  take  between  the  members 
of  the  Turf  Club  Stand  and  the  dealers  below  them.  The  large  book- 
makers looked  anxious,  for  come  what  might,  Uiey  knew  they  must  pay ;  while 
the  adventurers,  and  the  "  welshers  "  (a  dass,  like  other  reptiles,  unknown  in 
Ireland)  put  on  a  devil-may-care  sort  of  as];)ect,  from  a  conscious  feeling  that 
they  could  not  lose.  When  wo  quitted  the  Ring  for  the  Paddock,  Tournament 
was  a  little  shaky,  Saunterer  and  Skirmisher  ditto,  Anton  on  the  totter,  but 
Adamas  and  Arsenal  strong  as  brandy.  In  the  enclosure  all  the  horses,  with 
the  exception  of  Strathnaver  and  Blink  Bonny,  were  walking,  and  here 
'*  their  inventories  were  taken  '*  by  their  backers.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish 
the  favourites,  by  the  crowd  around  them.  Thus  Tournament,  Skirmuher, 
Saunterer,  Adamas,  and  M.D.,  had  a  regular  levee,  while  Fobert  and  Jdin 
Scott,  having  no  Dutchman  or  West  Australian  with  them,  were  allowed  to 
saddle  by  themselves.  Saunterer  was  dull  in  his  coat,  and  had  all  the  traces 
of  recent  indisposition  about  him,  as  much  as  his  clever  jockey,  and  he  was 
also  pronounced  **  too  short  *'  for  a  Derby  horse.  Tournament  was  not  liked 
from  the  thickness  of  his  crest,  and  from  the  wav  he  lathered  before  he  went 
to  the  post,  indicating  a  short  preparation.  Skirmisher  was  dry  as  a  chip  ; 
but  Adamas  was  admitted  by  all  to  be  fit  to  run  for  a  man's  life,  having  a 
coat  a  dandy  could  have  shaved  by,  and  every  muscle  of  his  frame  put  out. 
Black  Tommy's  fine  racing  points  did  not  escape  observation  firom  those 
who  knew  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  a  hen ;  but  the  suppodtioii 
**  Drinkie  "  wanted  him  for  a  big  Handicap  at  the  back  end  of  the  year, 
caused  him  to  be  passed  over  carelessly.  M.D.  we  had  not  seen  since 
Newmarket,  and  we  descried  him  in  Uie  midst  of  a  large  circle  of  Mr. 
Parr's  friends,  both  sets  of  which  (for  he  has  two  classes),  one  called  ''the 
Frome  Division,"  which  includes  Lord  L  .  ,.n,  the  Brothers  Bl— -d,  and 
Captain  C— — ;  and  the  other  "the  City,*'  comprised  of  the  jolly,  good- 
natured  Commissioner  of  the  Stable,  the  lawyer  who  worked  him  through 
bis  troubles,  and  a  few  mercantile  and  professional  gentlemen  who  ever 
follow  the  puce-and-white  iacket  of  Wantage.  M.U.  had  grown  into 
a  very  fine  horse,  but  too  light-timbered  for  so  fast  a  race  as  the  Derby,  on  a 
course  as  hard  as  Regent'Street.  Templeman  was  as  fond  of  him  as  Mr. 
Parr,  and  knew  he  had  been  tried  to  be  a  clipper.  Wardermarske  was  a 
clever  little  horse,  and  fitter  than  any  thing  of  Dawson's;  and  Sprig  of  Shille- 
lagh had  evidently  not  been  able  to  stand  all  the  gallopping  requisite  for  a 
Derby  winner.  By  this  time  the  signal  was  given  to  clear  the  course,  and 
each  champion,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  proceeded  through  an  alley  of 
spectators  to  Tattenbam  Corner.  Anton,  whom  we  had  forgotten  to  state 
attracted  immense  attention,  from  his  perfect  fitness  and  racing-like  cut. 
Tournament  and  Skirmisher  were  clearly  the  aristocratic  hprses  of  the  day» 
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whilst  Adamas  was  that  of  <Hhe  people;**  and  as  be  followed  the  lordly 
group,  with  Mr.  Mellish,  with  AVells*  great  coat,  on  one  side,  and  "  Argns  " 
on  the  other,  each  of  them  manifested  unbounded  confidence.  Wells  rubbing 
his  lumds,  as  is  his  wont  when  sanguine ;  and  many  a  poor  man  breathed  a 
prayer  for  his  success.  PAnson's  pair,  saddled  by  Sherwood's  cottage,  was 
scarcely  seen ;  but  those  who  got  a  peep  at  them  merely  remarked  that  both 
went  well,  and  that  Blink,  perhaps,  was  the  best  gallopper  of  the  two.  It 
was  long  after  the  appointed  time  when  the  following  high-bred  racers  went 
to  the  post  for  the  Epsom  Derby  of  1857 ;  and  for  the  sake  of  perpetuating 
their  names,  we  reproduce  them  as  weU  as  the  official  description  of  the 
raoex.^ 

The  DsBBT  Stakes  of  50  botb.  eadi,  for  throe-year-olds ;  oolts,  8st.  71b. ;  fiUits, 
M.21b.    MiUanda-hair. 

Mr.  W.  I'Aiiton*s  BUok  Bonny,  l^  Melbourne,  8ft  21b. Charlton  1 

Mr.  Drhikald*s  Black  Tommy,  Set  71b. Corey  2 

Mr.  Melli8h*s  Adamas,  Set  71b. Wells  8 

Mr.  C  Haniion*8  Strathnaver,  8st.  21b ^ Bamby  4 

The  following  also  ran :— Skirmiiher,  Lady  Hawthorn,  Oakball,  Wardermarske, 
Zuyder  Zee,  Anton,  BID.,  Saonterer,  Toamament,  Sydney,  Torbit,  Laertes,  Beeswax 
colt,  Loyola,  Newton-le-Willows,  Commotion,  Lamboume,  Special  Licenae,  Ackworth, 
Sprig  of  Shillelagh,  Gleeeinger,  Arsenal,  Cheyalier  d^Industrie,  Bird-in-tbe-Hand, 
Gabtflnnzie,  and  Dusty  Miller. 

Betting  at  starting : — 4  to  1  agst  Tournament,  7  to  1  each  agst  Skirmisher,  Sann- 
Urer  and  MD.,  9  to  1  each  agst  Arsenal  and  Anton,  20  to  1  each  agst  Blink  Bonny 
li.ii  Wardermarske,  26  to  1  each  agst  Strathnaver,  Lady  Hawthorn,  Zuyder  Zee,  and 
Sydney,  40  to  1  each  agst  Bird-in-the-Hand  and  Commotion,  50  to  1  agst  Oakball* 
1,000  to  16  each  agst  Sprig  of  Shillelagh  and  Gleesinger,  100  to  1  each  agst  Lam- 
bourne  and  Chevalier  d'lndiistrie,  and  1,000  to  6  each  agst  Black  Tommy  and 
Newton-le-Willows. 

The  spectators  became  more  and  more  impatient  as  false  start  after  false  start  was 
made.  Not  nntil  after  a  dozen  ineffectual  attempts  were  the  horses  dispatched  from  the 
poet ;  and  no  sooner  had  Mr.  Hibburd  given  the  word  '*  Go,**  than  Chevalier  dUndustrie 
took  the  command,  with  Gaberlunzie,  Commotion,  Oakball,  Turbit,  Anton,  Arsenal, 
Strathnaver,  Blink  Bonny,  Wardermarske,  Adamas,  and  Lady  Hawthorn,  forming  a 
duster  in  his  wake,  Saunterer,  Skirmisher,  Tournament,  and  M.D.,  being  in  the  centre 
of  the  ruck.  They  ran  tlius  to  half  way  up  the  hill,  where  Gaberlunzie  went  up  to  the 
Chevalier,  and  was  soon  in  possession  of  a  dear  lead,  the  Chevalier  lying  second,  Anton 
third,  Strathnaver,  Arsenal  and  Commotion,  leading  the  next  lot  No  further  change 
occurred  until  reaching  the  mile  post,  when  Anton  rushed  to  the  front,  Lamboume 
running  into  the  second  place.  Chevalier  d*Industrie  going  on  third,  Strathnaver  and 
Arsenal  next  On  rounding  Tatteoham  Comer  M.D.  emerged  from  the  ruck,  and 
showed  in  the  third  place,  Lamboume  at  the  same  time  joining  Anton,  with  whom  he 
ran  nearly  head  and  head  round  the  turn ;  Adamas,  Tournament,  Strathnaver,  and 
Skirmisher,  keeping  close  company,  and  Lady  Hawthorn,  who  had,  up  to  this  point,  raif 
with  the  leading  horses,  gradually  dropping  away  into  the  rear.  When  they  had  fairly 
landed  in  the  straight  Commotion  disappeared  from  the  front,  and  Black  Tommy, 
Adamus,  Arsenal,  M.D.,  Wardermarske,  Blink  Bonny,  and  Strathnaver,  showed  nearly 
in  a  line  behind  Lamboume  and  Anton.  On  crossing  the  road  Lamboume  gave  way, 
and  at  the  distance  M.D.  broke  down,  and  stopped  **  as  if  he  was  shot*'  On  nearing 
the  Stand,  Stratbnayer  headed  Anton,  with  Blink  Bonny  waiting  upon  them,  Adamas, 
Arsenal  and  Black  Tommy,  going  on  in  dose  attendance.  In  a  few  strides  further  a 
moat  ezdting  set-to  ensued,  and  Charlton  **  let  out  **  Blink  Bonny,  who  immediatdy 
rushed  to  the  front.  Black  Tommy,  Adamas,  Arsenal  and  Anton,  being  well  up  in  her 
wake,  a  dose  race-in  ending  in  favour  of  Blink  Bonny  by  a  neck,  the  second  beating 
the  third  by  a  head  only,  amd  a  neck  separating  the  third  fh>m  the  fourth.  Anton  and 
Arsenal  were  fifth  and  sixth,  dose  together ;  so  well  up,  indeed,  that  the  rider  of  each 
thought  he  was  either  second  or  third.  Wardermarske,  Lamboume,  Commotion,  Zuy- 
der Zwt  Skirmisher,  Saonterer,  Beeswax  colt,  Tonmameot,  and  Sydney,  formed  the 
VOL.  1.  2  R 
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next  lot,  but  we  were  nnaUe  to  determine  theb  reUthre  podtiooe.  Hie  **  tall  *  oon- 
•iMed  of  Uerteii  Bird-in-the-Hand,  Tarbit,  Gaberiiinzie,  SpecUI  lioeiiae^  DaetyMOJir, 
asd  Loy<AtL 

Thai  U  win  h%  Men  that  ik&  rftce  wm  a  trae  one  from  tad  to  eoAg  and 
tbe  best  poUle  iw^-jrear  old  performer  proved  herself  at  maeb  iai^iRnred  with 
her  year  aa  abe  ought  to  hare  been  (  and  but  for  her  havinf  gooa  mmim 
prior  to  the  Thoeaaad  Gmneaa,  thnmeh  beiiig  nnable  to  take  Set  eora  from 
ihe  aheddiag  of  her  teeth,  aha  would  have  started  at  two  to  oaa  am  bar, 
ao  isany  persona  having  taken  liberties  with  her.  Blink  Boaay,  whose  naose 
was  taken  from  a  tumpikcgate  near  Edinborghy  throogh  whidi  I'Absob, 
when  he  trained  for  Mr.  Ramsay,  used  r^ularly  to  pass  en  route  to  England, 
ought  never,  in  our  estimation,  to  have  been  beaten;  and  but  for  her  owner's 
obstinacy  in  putting  up  his  own  son,  an  excellent  lad,  bat  a  jookay  who  niae 
times  out  of  ten  does  not  know  the  telegraph>board  from  the  winning  post, 
we  believe  she  would  have  got  throogh  every  race,  for  her  tiial  with  the  King 
of  Scotland  is  almost  too  extraordinary  to  relate*  And  she  has  now  proved 
herself  the  most  wonderful  fiUy  ever  seen  on  our  Tar(  as  she  Is  both  n>eedj 
and  staying,  and  I' Anson's  in&tnation  about  her  may  well  be  excused,  when  it 
is  seen  what  she  has  done  for  him.  And  although  we  may  smile  when  we 
think  he  even  todc  the  levels  of  the  course  himself  in  order  to  direct  Charlton 
(who,  by>the-bye,  would  have  preferred  ridin?  Strathnaver)  where  to  *'  oome  ** 
with  her,  yet  it  shows  it  was  the  nature  of  the  man,  like  his  countrymen^  to 
leave  no  step  unturned  to  carry  out  his  scheme. 

On  his  return  from  Newmarket,  where,  if  Anton  had  won  the  Two  Thoa. 
sand,  he  had  sold  his  mare  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  ibr  the  mere  trifle  of  seven 
thousand  guineas,  he  despaired  of  ever  doing  anything  with  her  again  until 
the  Autumn ;  but  by  giving  her  cut  grass  with  her  com,  and  aaduloesljr 
nursing  her,  she  gradually  went  on  improving,  until  the  Friday  before  leavio^; 
home,  when  be  bade  his  wife  and  children  have  some  hopes  of  his  brinaing 
back  tbe  Derby  and  Oaks  with  him.  And  so  it  seems  he  was  a  true  preset, 
and  netted  some  £14,000  or  £15,000  to  sustdn  the  proud  position  of  a  man 
who  has  won  the  Derby  and  Oaks.  Adamas  ran  so  game  and  true  a  hor8e» 
that  Welb,  who  rode  him  wide  of  everything  else,  and  all  the  Epsom  fblka 
believe  he  won,  and  ''the  gentleman  in  buu^"  could  not  have  surprised 
the  public  more  than  Black  Tommy.  Arsenal  and  Anton,  who  both  ran  g^ood 
and  game  horses,  claimed  the  second  and  third  places,  but,  in  our  opinion^ 
without  the  slightest  foundation.  Skirmisher,  we  thought,  outpaced,  anoSauo- 
terer's  and  Tournament's  chance  was  destroyed  by  the  numerous  fidse  starts* 
M.D.'s  leg  was  cut  ooming  down  the  hill,  when  Templeman  thought  he  waa 
winning  easily,  and  Anton  was  so  very  forward  at  the  finish,  that  every  one 
admitted  the  Two  Thousand  was  lost  for  want  of  a  paee.  Lord  Clifden'a 
horses  were  nowhere,  and  Sidney  hardly  ran  so  well  with  David  Hoghes  aa 
he  did  with  Charlton,  who  is  now  quite  up  in  his  strength  again,  and  not 
worse  for  the  rupture  which  took  place  between  him  and  his  old  master. 
After  the  race,  eating  and  drinking  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and,  in  chanu 
pagne  and  claret-cup,  winners  sought  to  rejoice,  and  losers  to  drown  th^ 
luck.  Thursdav  was  a  byeday,  and  only  the  professionals,  and  those  who 
said  they  wished  to  find  if  Blink  Bonny  was  going  "  for  the  money  "  for  tb# 
Oaks,  went  down  to  Epsom.  The  racing  was  wiuuHit  general  interest,  and 
will  be  found  elsewhere  detailed. 

Friday,  the  Oaks'  Day,  was  quite  as  pleasant  a  one  as  the  Derby,  without 
the  mob  ;  and  a  few  showers  having  laid  the  dust  of  the  roads,  those  who 
were  "  on  wheels  "  sensibly  found  out  the  difference.  Imperious  and  Sneeie 
were  the  only  mares  fancied  besides  Blink,  who  looked  ten  pounds  better 
than  on  Wednesday,  and  with  whom  Charlton  could  have  literally  walked 
in,  had  it  been  requisite.  We  verily  believe,  as  it  was  he  wa^  lauffhini; 
from  the  start  to  the  finish,  and  was  loudly  cheered  by  his  Torkshi]^  IfiffOM 
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on  his  return  to  scale,  some  of  whom  told  him  to  return  the  Baron's  cap  and 
jacket  to  a  well-known  clothes- mart.  After  the  race,  two  smart  showers 
rather  spoiled  the  pleasantries  of  the  pic-nics,  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  Mr. 
Dorling's  Dramas,  amidst  deserved  applause,  and  may  all  our  readers  be 
present  to  witness  their  repetition. 

The  week  between  Kpsom  and  Ascot  is  really  quite  a  relief  to  those  who 
do  not  make  racing  a  profession.  Supposing  we  have  betted  with  none  but 
Davis,  Hill,  Justice,  "Lord  Frederick,"  or  Hargreaves,  we  have  no  anxiety 
aboot  the  settlement.  Bumours  of  ex-Bankers'  Clerks  disappearing  without 
catting  up  their  balance  affect  us  not.  Publicans  may  shut  up  shop; 
we  hare  nought  to  draw  from  them.  We  are  at  liberty  to  accept  invitations 
to  dinnera  and  balls.  We  have  time  to  pav  our  tradesmen,  who,  mirabiU 
dictu,  find  out  quicker  than  perhaps  we  could  desire  the  sum  we  have  drawn 
of  ''the  Leviathan  ;*'  and  we  are  enabled  to  exchange  Piccadilly  and  Rotten- 
row  for  the  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Regent's  Park,  and  the  cricket-around 
of  St.  John's  Wood,  where  the  household  troops,  in  their  flannel  uniforms, 
are  hiterestmg  their  lady-loves  and  friends,  bv  their  proficiency  in  this'purely 
English  ffame.  Whitebait  are  also  now  in  their  highest  state  of  perfection  i 
and  Derby  dinners,  at  Bkckwall  and  Greenwich,  cannot  be  fixed  at  a  better 
period,  when  all  the  incidents  of  the  race  can  be  quietly  discussed  oves 
the  Claret  Cup  of  Quartermnine,  and  the  chances  of  Ascot  thoroughly 
•ifted.  And  now,  gentle  reader,  havmg  seen  how  we  pass  our  week's  holiday s* 
and  haying  by  our  side  enjoyed  the  warbling  of  Piccolimini,  and  the  exquisite 
▼oeafization  m  Guiglini,  we  will  ask  you  to  accompany  us  to  Aseoti  to  see 
how  they  race  in  Berkshire,  and  before  the  Queen  of  England. 

ASCOT. 

Hating  all  trooble»  and  caring  nothing  about  expense,  we  are  not  ffoing  to 
take  you  up  and  down  each  day,  by  that  admirably  conducted  branch  of  ibe 
South  Western  Company,  which  is  quite  a  boon  to  the  Cockneys  of  high  and 
low  deffree ;  but  you  shall  make  one  of  our  party  at  a  villa  in  the  neighbour', 
hood  of  the  course,  for  which  for  the  week  we  are  charged  the  moderate  sum 
of  eighty  guineas,  including,  as  a  great  favour,  the  use  of  the  kitchen-^rden. 
Still,  as  five  is  the  number  of  our  mess,  when  the  bill  is  shared  the  division  is 
not  quite  so  outrageous  as  might  appear  at  first  sight,  especially  as  each  hopes 
that  either  by  hb  book  in  the  aAernoon,  or  by  the  quiet  rubber  we  enjoy  at 
nightf  we  may  jpet  off  scot  free.  Well,  on  our  arrival  on  the  course,  we 
found  but  yery  fiw  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  £rand  stand,  and  very  few  of  the 
Goonty  families ;  still  the  toumure  of  the  ladies  who  were  there,  were  as  dis- 
tinct firom  what  we  saw  at  Epsom  as  chalk  from  cheese.  The  weather  was 
dull  and  thrtatening,  and  the  racing  nothing  very  grand.  The  Early  Bird 
wcm  the  Trial  Stakes  just  as  he  pleaaed,  because  nobody  backed  him,  and  the 
mat  Bosa  Benheur  gave  indications  of  getting  back  her  original  two-year-old 
form.  Arsenal  beat  Strathaaver  so  easily  for  the  Queen's  Vase,  that  his 
friends  were  mad  enough  to  say  he  was  second  for  the  Derby,  as  if  the 
Judge  and  all  unprejudiced  people  did  not  know  better. 

Mr.  Howard  won  a  two-year-old  stake  with  Clydesdale,  one  of  the  most 
splendid  oolta  we  have  seen  for  many  a  long  day,  and  which  circumstance, 
beiBff  the  second  race  in  succession  he  carri<^  ofi^  was  cheering  to  him,  and 
did  him  as  much  good  as  Claude  Lorraine's  success  in  the  Ascot  Stakes^ 
encourased  •'  The  Autocrat "  to  **  keep  on,"  after  his  dreadful  run  of  ill« 
luck.  Then  down  came  the  rain,  and  off  went  the  folks.  Wednesday 
was  showery,  and  the  muster  of  the  fair  sex  suffered  in  consequence.  Lord 
Londesborough  was  the  hero  of  the  day  by  winning  The  Hunt  Cup  with 
Bosa  Benheur  in  a  walk;  and  although  he  did  not  win  much  by  her,  still  it 
-was  a  great  thing  for  Smith  to  win  a  race  for  him,  as,  although  enormously* 
wealthy,  his  loraUp  is  known  to  be  eaprlcioiis,  and  might  give  up  in  the 
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moment.  Thursdaj  was  a  day  that  will  never  be  forgotten  at  Ascot,  and 
beat  <*  The  Emperor's  Day  '\  by  chalks.  Hundreds  paid  for  the  Stand  that 
could  never  obtain  a  seat  in  it ;  and  the  refreshments  and  liquids  were  all 
gone  before  the  Cup  was  run.  Lovetier  women  were  never  congregated 
together  in  England,  and  their  toilettes  '*  would  have  won  their  trial"  at 
Chantilly,  even  by  the  side  of  Eugenie.  The  Queen's  cortege  was,  as  usual, 
splendid,  and  the  reception  it  met  was  most  enthusiastic,  an^,  it  was  said, 
sensibly  affected  her  Majesty,  who  enjoyed  the  day,  according  to  the  report 
of  a  noble  sportsman,  more  than  she  nad  ever  done  before.  Her  future 
son-in.law  abo  appeared  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  racing ;  but,  as  a  true 
lover,  wo  were  glad  to  remark  he  never  quitted  the  side  of  his  betrothed. 
The  Cup  Race  was  the  prettiest  ever  seen  at  Ascot ;  and  Skirmisher,  who 
had  before  signalized  himself  as  the  best  three-year-old  over  a  distance  of 
eround,  won  it  in  a  canter;  the  two  notorious  colt8»  Gemma  di  Yei^y  and 
Saunterer,  pushing  within  a  head  of  each  other  for  second.  Chevalifsr 
dlndustrie  was  started  to  serve  Rogerthorpe;  and  as  Fordham  took  him 
along  some  twenty  lengths  in  front  of  the  field,  he  gave  one  the  appearanco 
of  a  fox  chased  by  a  pack  of  hounds.  Rogerthorpe  went  like  a  cat  oa 
bricks,  and  was  nowhere ;  and  the  far-famed  L^mington  was  last  throughout. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Mr.  Howard  won  the  iTew  Stakes  with  Sedburj, 
the  best  public  performer  of  his  class  known,  as  no  two-year-old  has  hitherto 
won  up  the  hill  with  the  penalty.  When  the  Queen  departed  she  was 
cheered  as  much  as  when  she  came,  and  Lord  Falmerston,  who  rode  on 
horseback  from  the  Castle,  but  who  returned  in  one  of  the  carriages,  re- 
ceived unmistakable  symptoms  of  his  popularity.  How  the  multitude  all 
got  off  we  are  puzzled  to  know ;  but  the  railroad  termini  and  the  road 
were  kept  alive  until  a  late  hour  by  the  return  of  the  pleasure  folks.  Friday 
was  a  quiet,  agreeable  day's  sport  for  the  few  that  remained  to  visit  it ;  but 
the  details  have  already  appeared,  and  were  only  of  a  momentary  interest. 
Saturday  brought  us  back  to  town,  where,  strengthened  by  our  fresh  air,  we 
were  better  fitted  to  encounter  the  turmoil  of  &e  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  crush  of  the  Opera  and  Willis's  Rooms. 


HAXFTOH. 

Hampton  is  a  Meeting  so  completely  sui  generis  that  it  must  be  seen  to  be 
understood.  Albert  Smith  would,  perhq)f,  be  the  best  exponent  of  its  peca- 
liarities,  if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  task ;  and  one  day 
we  trust  to  see  him  so  occupied.  As  it  is,  the  assemblage  on  the  Hunt, 
which,  from  the  number  of  prize-fights  which  formerly  took  place  there,  is 
regarded  as  classic  ground  "  by  the  lovers  of  the  noble  art  of  self-^fenoe," 
comprised  most  of  the  men  about  town,  who  came  down  in  the  drags  of  the 
Four.in-Hand  Club,  a  host  of  the  Damee  aux  CameUas  in  their  private 
broughams,  publicans  and  sinners  in  phaetons  and  stage- vans.  Shows,  with 
every  description  of  male  and  female  monsters ;  booths,  with  slashers,  and 
**  Pets,'*  and  *«  Novices,"  were  assembled  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  carriage 
folks,  while  in  their  rear,  ^psies  were  ready  to  tempt  yon  to  try  fortune 
with  them,  either  with  their  cards,  their  rings,  or  tneir  snuff-box  sticks; 
and  so  wrapt-up  is  everybody  in  eating,  drinking,  and  merry-making,  that 
they  care  little  for  the  racing,  and,  as  it  was  this  year  very  bad,  we  cannot 
think  they  were  so  much  to  blame. 

Our  task  is  now  at  end.  Our  racing  month  is  over.  Its  features  we  have 
endeavoured  to  jpourtray,  and,  we  trust,  not  unfaithfully.  Those  who,  like 
us,  have  travelled  over  the  same  ground  for  many  a  year,  will,  we  trust, 
recognise  the  fidelity  of  our  sketch,  while  those  for  whom  tiie  enjoyment 
of  a  London  season  is  yet  in  store,  will,  when  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  we  hope,  avow  that  the  picture  has  not  been  over- 
coloured  by 

St.  jAiiia. 
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JUn  Aim  JULY,  1867. 
Tbs  Jalj  Meeting  at  head  quarters^  the  gathering  at  Lirerpool*  Kewcattley 
and  ibe  Stodcbridge  and  Bibury  Club  MMtings,  are  the  leading  feature!  of 
the  month. 

BIBUBY  CLUB. 

This  aristocratic  meeting  took  place  on  the  26th  June,  and  sare  the  anuu 
tenrs  an  opportnnitj  of  witching  the  world  with  their  noble  horsemanship. 
Oapt  little  carried  off  the  Andoybr  Stakes  with  Alemboe,  list.  lOlb., 
beating  Captain  Price,  on  Lyminston,  and  three  others,  and  likewise  won  a 
sweepstakes  of  8  sovs.,  30  sovs.  added,  with  a  weatherbit  fillj. 

Mr.  Harrison  won,  the  Biburt  Stammb,  on  Turk,  first ;  Bialto,  second ; 
Van  Eyck,  third,  and  three  others  not  placed. 

Barone  beat  the  Eiug  of  the  Forest  in  a  50  sots,  sweepstakes;  and  the 
Gbakpaionx  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  50  added,  for  2  year  olds, 
mj  Lord  Portsmouth  pocketed  through  the  aid  of  My  Niece,  by  Cowl,  with 
tlie  odds  of  5  to  2  on  ner. 


8T0CKBBIDOB. 

Considerable  interest  ]was  excited  by  th^  first  appearance  this  season  of 
L(»rd  Milton's  Ignoramus,  in  the  STocKBattas  Dbbbt  Stakbs,  which  be 
pulled  through  with  the  odds  of  7  to  4  on  him,  beating  Anton,  Slanderer,  and 
the  Beeswax  colt ;  the  winner  lurched  at  the  finish,  and  requirad  a  taste  of  the  „ 
prickers. 

Aleppo  beat  Bogerthorpe,  Turk,  and  Went  worth,  for  the  4  year  old 
TuENNiAL  Stakes,  5  to  4  on  the  winner. 

Mr.  Bowes's  Star  of  the  East,  by  Chanticleer,  won  the  2  year  old  Taixir. 
iiXALS,  beating  four  other  youngsters. 

The  Stewards'  Plate  of  100  sovs.,  weight  for  age,  with  penalties  and 
allowances,*  resulted  .in  fiirour  of  Fisherman  beating  Polestar  by  a  head. 
Brother  to  Homily  beaten  off.  7  to  4  on  Polestar.  The  winner  carried  51b. 
extra. 

The  MoTnsroNT  Stakes  of  15  sovs.  each,  with  100  added,  for  2  year  olds, 
Alfined  Day,  on  Sir  L.  Newman's  Vandyke,  beat  Wilton,  the  Bald-faced 
Stag,  and  the  Beacon.  Anton  finished  the  day's  sport  by  walking  over  for 
the  3  year  old  Tbibmmials. 


HEWGASTUB-UPOH-TTHB. 

The  running  of  Skirmisher  for  the  Ascot  Cup,  coupled  with  his  pre- 
vious first-rate  performances,  frightened  many  of  the  owners  of  horses  who 
had  accepted  for  the  Northumbbrlamd  Plate,  and  only  7  started,  and 
furnished  a  splendid  contest  between  the  3  first^Underhand,  3  years,  6st. 
lib.,  first ;  Skirmisher,  3  ^ears,  68t.  01b.,  second  $  £1  Hakim,  3  years,  5st., 
third.  Mongrel,  Pantomime,  Vandal  and  Barodo,  placed  in  the  oider  as 
set  down*  Betting— even  on  Skurmisher,  5  to  1  agst.  the  winner.  Won  by 
ahead. 

Norton  beat  the  Sprig  of  Shillelagh,  Commoner  and  Admiral  Lyons,  for 
the  North  Derby  Stakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  100  added,  for  3  year  olds. 
6  to  4  on  the  Sprig. 

The  Ttro  Stakes,  of  10  sovs.  each,  with  50  added,  for  2  year  olds.  Honey- 
wood,  by  Honeystick,  the  first  of  his  progeny  who  has  appeared  in  public, 
beat  5  others. 

Imperieuse  won  a  Fbbb  Havbxcap  of  5  sots  each^  with  5st«  Ulb«,  beating 
Mungaawci  and  8  others)  and  Saonterer,  with  the  odds  of  6  to  ilon  him. 
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won  the  Gmamd  Stamd  SrAKXty  and  walked  orer  for  tlie  Gatbubab  LormT 
Stakes. 

FlaunUe  won  the  GoMMsmcuL  Yitnxns'  Plats  ;  and  Genoal  WiUianif 
hu  Majetty't  OonxAS. 


GHELMIFIXBB^JUIB  SO. 

The  sports  commenced  with  the  Gaixstwood  Stakss,  whidi  were  carried 
off  bj  Admiral  of  the  White*  apon  whom  4  to  I  was  lakl. 

For  the  Cbkucwobd  HAia>ioAP  of  10  sots,  each,  with  100  add^,  9  P«t  in 
an  appearance,  Benown,  $  jn,,  5sL  121b..  winning  easil/. 

The  BaaxTWooD  Stakes,  for  3  year  olds»  half>a4]ozen  wea^  to  t^  pest 
6  to  4  was  laid  on  Volatore ;  bat  SohooUellow*  after  a  good  rate  with  mim 
Waters,  won  bv  a  neck. 

Another  hal^ozen  went  to  the  post  for  the  Coithtt  ICbxbsbs'  P)Ua«b  of 
50  SOTS,  handicap,  won  by  Map;ie  Lauder,  7st. 

The  Town  Plate,  the  opening  cTent  on  the  seeond  dajr,  was  carried  oS 
hy  Anemone. 

Four  started  for  the  Stand  Handicap,  and  Schoolfdbw,  on  whom  3  ^  1 
was  laid,  won  by  a  neck. 

Sbirah  won  the  Cvp  Stakes,  Marmion  the  Scuebt  Handicap,  and 
Mamelon,  the  first  winner,  by  Wendischgratz,  won  the  Maiden  Stakes. 

Kenown  beat  Fright  for  her  Majesty^  Gcineas— 5  to  2  on  the  looser. 


The  CoBBT  Castle  Stakes  of  5  sots,  each,  with  50  sots,  addedj  was  won 

r€ty  easily  by  Intercodena. 

John  Osborne  followed  up  his  luck  by  winning  the  Geand  Stand  Hae^C- 
0A»  of  50  sovs.  with  De  Ginkel,  4  years,  7st.  2lb.  beating  Loogh  Bawn,  and 
half-a-dozen  others. 

The  great  cTenl  of  the  meetm^  was  the  Ccxbeeland  Plate,  which  was. 
won  in  a  canter  by  old  Pantomime,  carrying  dst.  8lb.,  first ;  King  of  the 
Gipsies,  7st.  lib.,  second;  Allswell, dyrs.,  5st.  51b.,  third;  Greencastle,  7at« 
81b. ;  Norton,  08t.  111b.,'  Maid  of  l)erwent,  Tst.  12lb. ;  &1  Hakim,  i$U 
lllb.,  and  Jollity,  5st.  11  lb.,  also  started.  2  to  I  against  Pantomime,  5  to 
2  against  Norton,  and  5  to  1  agst.  King  of  the  Gipsies. 

Alma  won  the  Citt  Plats  of  80  sovs. ;  Sulpitfa,  the  CosncEECtAt  Tb4< 
vrxLERS'  Staked  ;  Courtenay,  the  Lottbkt  Hahdica^,  and  General  Williadi| 
beat  King  of  the  Gipsies  fbr  Her  Majesty's  Plate,  with  the  odda  <rf4  tg  1 
on  him. 


W0BGE8IEE— JIILY  8, 

Half-a-dozen  started  for  the  Tbial  Stakes  handicap,  which  my  Lord 
Clifden  pocketed  through  the  aid  of  his  Jesuit. 

Polly  reacbum,  carrying  71b.  extra,  disposed  of  her  brace  of  opponents  fai 
the  Two-Teab-Old  Stakes,  of  10  sots,  each,  with  50  added.  In  a  canter. 

Eleven  runners  went  to  the  post  for  the  Wobcbstebsribe  Stakes,  fbr 
which  Oakball  was  a  rattling  favourite.  Pantomime  was  likewise  in  great 
request ;  the  former,  however,  pulled  his  backers  through  in  a  canter,  witk 
6st.  121b.,  and  has  since  been  in  some  demand  for  the  Donoaster  Leger. 

On  the  second  day,  Polly  Johnson  won  the  Fltino  Handicap,  of  5  aoirl. 
each,  with  40  added,  half-a-mile. 

Pretty  Boy,  the  Bsntick  Benetolent  Fund  Handicap,  with  Sst  lOlb., 
beating  Kenerdy  and  RobgilL] 

Queen  of  the  South,  the  City  Plate  of  50  sots. 

The  Tjrphon  beat  a  field  of  0,  of  all  weights  and  a^es,  in  ft  Hakdicap  isf 
3  sovs.  each,  with  40  added ;  and  Miss  Halfway  won  the  OdirtolAfXQt 
Plats  cf  90  sots. 
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XRAXOBE. 

Thk  iir6  days'  nusing  aI  thSspkasant  watenng-plaee  was  Terr  ^ood*  Aire 
•Tents  being  ran  for  each  day — the  principal  race  on  eadi  day  falhng  to  the 
Ut  of  The  Dieowned. 

The  Watbsfobs  ThkTB  of  20  8ot8.»  weight  fbr  age^  won  by  Kelly  BI7  in 
8  heats. 

The  Disowned,  the  5  sov.  Handicap*  with  50  sovs.  added,  carrying  Sst. 
31b..  beating  Sunshine,  Hawk,  Meigh  Pair,  Miss  Bessy,  and  Prudence. 

The  HuHTBBS*  Plate  went  to  the  Unknown,  the  Visitobs*  Plate  to  the 
VlrwMam  Squire,  and  the  TmAMOftB  Plate  to  SamfMon. 

On  the  second  day,  the  sports  began  with  Wild  Irish  QH  beatinf  4  others 
ibr  tiie  HiTEDLE  Syakei  ;  lae  50  eofs.  Haedicap,  Capt.  Barke's  Disowned, 
Irtth  ast.  5lbo  bMtt  Meigh  Dair,  6st  71b.  |  6iii9eon.General,  SsL  181b.  ; 
Veteran,  8st.  lOlb. ;  Sundiine,  Tkt.  6lb. 

TIm  Captain  followed  «p  his  Inek  hj  ^winning  the  Tbamobs  Plate  of  80 
Mrs.  with  Undo  Tom. 

The  ScnaaT  Ooeietbiaws  Mr.  W.  Long  won  with  the  Fredaham  Bqnin, 
•Ed  tlM  Arab  Ohief  earned  off  the  FAEMBaa'  Plate. 


KEWKABXET— JUIT. 

The  debut  of  Cock-a-doodle-do  and  Gozwold,  a  ton  of  the  renowned 
Alioe  Hawthorne*  fairoorites  in  the  next  year's  Derby,  caused  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest  in  the  Jitlt  Stakes,  and  the  former  was  backed  at  eveef 
against  the  field.     Gin,  a  150  guinea  purchase  at  the  Royal  Sale  last  year^ 

eled  through  br  a  head  only.  His  sire*  Orlando,  wtm  the  same  stake  18  years 
ore;  Cozwold  second.  Greenfinch  third,  Cock-a-doodle^  fourth.  Bro- 
ther to  Mary  Copp  fifth,  and  Betelnut  last. 

A  Handicap  Swrbpstakes  of  20  sovs.  each  won  by  Queen-of.the-East,  8 
yrs.,  7st.  9lb.,  beating  Bird-ia-the-Hand  and  Paula  Monti;  and  a  Plate  of 
50/.  by  Neva,  Tst.  Sib.,  beating  6  others. 

Mr.  Howard's  Comquot,  by  Sweetmeat,  walked  over  for  the  Mibsuioibb 
Stakes. 

Baron3othschild  won  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each,  for  two-year  olds, 
with  his  filly  Georgie,  beatino:  Woodmite  and  3  others,  and  the  To0b  Plats 
of  50/.  fi>r  3  vear  olds.     B.  M.  was  won  bv  Huntingdon. 

Lord  Clifden's  filly,  by  Surplice,  out  of  Beeswax,  oeat  a  field  of  10  for  the 
CHESTEBriBij)  Stakes  of  30  sovs.  each  for  2  vear  olds,  July  second ;  the 
Boyal  Sovereign  third,  won  by  a  head ;  a  head  only  separating  the  second 
fr6m  the  third  and  the  third  from  the  fourth. 

Polly  Johnson  won  a  Sweepstakes  of  10  sovs.  each  for  Syear  olds; 
Woodmite  again  second :  and  Huntingdon  a  second  time  came  on  a  winner 
id  a  Haedxcap  Plate  of  50  sovs.,  with  the  steadying  weight  of  8st.  ISlbs. 
for  a  8  year  old. 

Biuiwn0Wv--jnT  t,  •. 

The  sport  on  both  days  was  well  contested,  the  Judge's  fiat  ef  heads  and 
necks  showing  how  hardly  each  heat  was  fought. 

Greyling  won  the  Tbial  Stakes  of  5  sovs.  each,  with  30  sovs.  added, 
w^ght  for  age— the  Tattler  in  the  second  heat,  with  the  race  in  hand,  bolting 
ior  his  stable. 

Mr.  Keating's  Bemedy  won  the  Tbadbsxan's  Plate  of  60  sovs.  in  2 
heats,  beating  England's  Beauty,  Duchess  of  Alba,  and  Surgeon-General ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Long  on  Lady  Emily,  won  the  Humtebs'  Stakes. 

Per  Majesty's  Plate,  2  mile  heats,  produced  a  highly  exciting^  race  be. 
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tween  the  Chicken,  5  yrs.,  and  the  Tattler,  3  yn.  The  odds  at  ttartmg 
were  2  and  3  to  1  on  the  former,  who  won  the  first  heat  hy  a  ne^  T^ 
Tattler  turned  the  tables  the  second  go,  and  won  likewise  hy  a  neck.  The 
odds  now  tamed  to  3  to  1  on  the  young  'un,  who,  swerring  on  the  post,  was 
defeated  by  a  head. 

Piccaninny  won  the  Bellbwstown  Hahdicap  of  40  sots,  after  mniuDg  4 
serere  heats ;  and  Mr.  Long,  on  Mr.  Nolan's  4  year  M  Hadcaway  colt» 
took  th^  Corinthian  Stakes  ;  weight  for  age. 


UVEBPOOL-JULT  Iff,  16,  17. 

Fisherman  opened  the  ball  by  beating  Lord  Nelson  for  the  Cbozteth 
Stakes  in  a  canter,  with  3  to  1  on  him. 

Seven  2  year  olds  went  to  the  post  for  the  Msbsst  Stakes.  PoUv  Peachum, 
finom  her  preTious  perfi>rmanoes,  was  the  fiivonrite,  bat  was  only  pUcad  No.  3. 
Sunbeam  and  Proud  Preston  Peg  first  and  second. 

Blink  Bonny,  witii  a  71b.  penSty,  won  the  Lancashibb  Oaks  in  a  canter, 
with  any  odds  on  her,  beating  Augury,  Lady  Alboot,  and  AUswelL  After 
the  race  2  to  1  was  taken  abont  tl^  winner  for  the  <*Sellinger." 

Saonterer  carried  off  the  Bentinck  Testimonial  Handicap  ;  Conductor 
the  NiTBSBRT  Plate,  for  2  year  olds. 

Lord  Glas^w's  usual  bad  luck  in  match.4nakii]|;  followed  him  with  his 
Clarissa  colt,  by  Melbourne,  who  broke  down,  and  Lord  Derby's  Whitewali 
cantered  in  by  himself. 

On  the  second  day,  Saunterer  again  came  out  a  winner  in  aid  sots,  sweep- 
stakes,  with  80  sovs.  added,  weight  for  age,  beating  Toi^  in  a  canter,  with 
5  to  1  on  him. 

Fourteen  started  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  of  200  sots,  added  to  a  sweep* 
stakes  of  25  sovs.  each. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Jones's,  Baahi  Bazook,  by  Faugh-a-Bsllsgh,  8  yrs.,  68t 

41b Withhigtoa  1 

Mr.  Jackson's  Mongrel,  8  3rr8.,  68t  181b 2 

Mr.  H.  HIU*8  Rogerthorpc,  4  yrs.,  7st  81b. 8 

[Not  placed—Pantomhie,  the  Chicken,  Maid  of  Derwent,  Grey  Pyrrhne,  Newton-ls- 
Willows,  Janet,  Gilliver,  Moore,  Sir  Humphrey,  Hamlet,  and  Queen  Beis.  8  to  1 
each  against  Rogerthorpe  and  Grey  Pyrrbos,  and  7  to  1  against  the  winner.  Won 
by  half  a  length.] 

Lord  Glasgow  was  equally  unfortunate  with  his  3  year  old  colt,  by  Sorplic^ 
out  of  Glausson,  breaking  down  in  his  match  with  Mohawk. 

Fisherman  walked  over  for  her  Majesty's  Plate,  on  the  last  day. 

TerriBc  won  the  Stanlt  Sta&es,  beating  Massacre  and  Polly  Peadiam. 
8  to  1  on  Polly. 

Sans  Gulotte,  by  Bryan  O'Linn,  a  Handicap  of  5  sovs.,  with  25  added. 

Saunterer  came  out  a  third  time  a  winner,  carrying  7st.  121b.  for  the 
Licensed  Yictuallbbs*  Plate  of  150  sovs.,  beating  7  others,  with  7  to  4 
against  him. 

Mr.  Bowes'  Star  of  the  East  beat  Sister  to  Ellington,  for  the  great 
Lancashire  Produce  Stakes  ;  and  Adamas  won  the  Liverpool  Lbobb* 
beaUng  Auguzy,  Blue  Devil's  colt,  Wardermarske,  and  Sans  Cnlotte. 
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LIFE'S    FORESHADOWINGS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR   OF   "  OLD  TIMES.** 

cxAPTift  zn. 

Six  thoasand  pounds  on  Mr.  Brandon's  life  at  a  heary  premiiun,  and 
he  in  the  room  with  raging  fever ! — six  thousand  on  his  life,  and  the 
'policy-holder  himself  at  his  side!  How  would  the  company  of  the 
Life  Assurance  Establishment  have  trembled  and  expostulated,  could 
they  have  seen  the  assured  standing  in  the  very  draught,  and  imbibing 
the  foul  particles  #f  disease !  What  proof  could  have  satisfied  them  so 
as  to  acquit  Mr.  Pierce  Henderson  of  all  dishonourable  advantage? 
We  know  not  what  wild  suspicions  they  might  have  harboured  against 
their  claimant,  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to  their  capital,  which  trieth 
men  sorest  of  all  things. 

Mr.  Henderson's  unlooked-for  appearance  in  company  with  his  friend 
may  be  simply  explained.  He  returned  to  Ireland  to  superintend  au 
imminent  crisu  in  his  afibirs.  He  was  naturally  impatient  to  see  his  agent, 
with  whom  he  had  preserved  an  unbroken  correspondence,  but  to  whom 
he  had  been  hitherto  personally  almost  unknown.  He  had  repaired  to  the 
lodge  in  company  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Brandon,  who  had  ridden  over 
to  welcome  his  arrival.  Not  finding  Roach  at  home,  but  learning  there 
that  he  was  at  his  uncle's,  who  was  not  well,  they  rode  on  together, 
and  entered  the  infected  room  unawares.  If  Mr.  Henderson  displayed 
a  want  of  consideration,  an  absence  of  his  habitual  tact,  in  apprising  his 
friend  so  abruptly  of  his  dangerous  position,  who  that  does  not  read  the 
innermost  heart  will  dare  to  infer  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  against  him. 

Mr.  Pierce  Henderson  had  come  on  important  business — business 
which  has  robbed  him  of  sleep,  and  turned  his  heart  to  lead,  for  many 
a  day — ^yet,  before  he  entered  upon  it,  he  found  leisure  to  condole  with 
his  agent  on  his  affliction,  to  question  him  on  his  scientific  tastes,  and 
to  plan  an  observatory  for  him  at  the  lodge  ;  nor  did  his  eye  ever  grow 
Tacoous  for  an  instant — he  walked  with  a  jaunty  step,  and  talked  with  a 
lullaby  tone.  Mr.  Henderson's  vdce  alone  would  have  won  a  theatres- 
he  was  a  beautiful  actor. 

Business  came  on  blandly  at  length,  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure.  Books 
were  produced,  and  startUng  facts  were  shyly  brought  to  light. 

As  we  would  put  a  veil  over  an  ugly  face,  so  did  Mr.  Henderson  gause 
over  his  ruin,  and  give  gentle  names  to  a  terrible  emergency.  He  still 
spoke  of  the  resources  of  the  estote,  which  by  repeated  executions  had 
been  sucked  as  dry  as  an  old  honeycomb. 

'*  There  have  been  some  sales— many  sales  on  the  place,  from  time  to 
time,"  said  he ;  "  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  sell  away  stock,  that  I 
might  meet  successive  demands,  but  I  am  now  in  immediate  need  of  a 
large  sum,  which  must  be  raised  within  a  month." 

•*  And  how  do  you  propose  to  raise  it,  sir  V* 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  drawing  treble  gauze  over  the  proposi- 
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tion,  **  the  people,  you  know,  have  not  been  acting  very  well,  and  it  is 
no  time  for  an  indulgence  towards  them,  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
afford  this  year.  I  intend,  however,  to  renew  their  leases,  and  offer 
some  other  advantages  to  them,  on  the  condition  that  they  pay  me  the 
full  year's  rent  when  legally  due.'* 

Roach  was  startled. 

"  You  mean  to  claim  the  hanging  gale  ?  they  can't  do  it,  sir." 

"  We've  had  many  precedents  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
for  the  occasional  enforcement,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  quietly ;  "  never 
such  necessity  for  it  as  in  my  case." 

"  But  in  such  hard  times." 

*'  Hard  times  to  whom  V*  repHed  Mr,  Henderson,  with  a  shrug. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  know  it  is  not  my  business  to  guide  you  or  dictate 
to  you,  but  it  is  due  to  both  of  us  to  tell  you  in  time  that,  personally,  I 
could  not  be  a  party  to  such  a  measure."  • 

**  We  will  talk  it  over  again,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  good-humouredly, 
and  broke  up  the  conference. 

They  did  talk  it  over  again,  and  still  again.  Mr.  Henderson  adopted 
a  firmer  tone;  but  Roach,  though  he  never  proposed  to  resign  the 
agency,  was  respectfully  resolute  at  the  close  of  each  discussion ;  and. 
Mr.  Pierce  found  himself  at  his  wits'  end.  He  could  not  act  for  him- 
self, for  his  stay  was  necessarily  circumscribed  and  encompassed  with 
danger.  Roach  was  his  own  elev6,  had  professed  gratitude,  and  proved 
it,  too.  The  combined  kindness  and  determination  of  the  man — his 
associations  with  the  people — his  community  in  religion,  and  thorough 
comprehension  of  their  character,  made  him,  under  his  direction,  the 
single  effective  man  in  the  extremity. 

And  now,  like  a  willing  horse  who  suddenly  trembles  and  stops  at 
some  dark  object  on  the  road,  this  man  had  taken  an  obstinate  stand  at 
the  very  moment  when  speed  was  vital. 

One  day,  immediately  after  one  of  those  arguments,  they  all  met  at 
luncheon.  Mr.  Henderson  was  gay  beyond  occasion — a  nervous,  reck- 
less gaiety  it  seemed.  He  lavished  high-flown  compliments  and  ro- 
mantic names  upon  his  little  daughter,  who  received  them  with  the 
utmost  composure.  He  drew  out  Miss  Putney  on  her  most  speculative 
topic,  ridiculed  it,  and  tossed  it  cruelly  about ;  but,  though  secretly 
hurt,  she  bore  this  treatment  with  temper,  as  she  was  most  bounden  to 
do,  till  Annie  came  to  her  rescue,  and  said  something  kind ;  then  the 
eyes  of  the  poor  governess  suddenly  filled.  The  thriU  of  a  kind  word 
through  a  wounded  spirit  has  often  this  strange  effect. 

Roach,  though  grave  from  recent  affliction  and  reserved  from  recent 
acquaintance,  was  occasionally  handled  by  Mr.  Pierce  in  a  strain  of 
polite  banter,  which  grew  at  times  almost  splenetic — that  is  to  say, 
he  played  at  him  with  a  velvet  paw,  from  which  was  darted  occasionallj 
the  keen  nail. 

But  still  Roach  laughed  freely  and  frankly,  as  if  he  enjoyed  the  lively 
battery.  Among  other  facetious  suggestions,  Mr.  Pierce  was  pleased  to 
propose  as  an  eligible  mate  to  his  young  friend — not  Miss  Braudon,  in- 
deed, but  Miss  Putney  herself,  who  had  just  left  the  room.  He  re- 
commended her  ns  one  of  an  economic  habit,  of  good  family— some 
object,  at  least— not  old,  and  very  tender,  having  made  a  pretty  saving,  too. 
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"  She  is  just  the  hower-anchor,  my  dear  Mr.  Roach,  to  one  of  your 
eminent  prudence  and  humanity,  when  we  all  hegin  to  drift  to  sea.  Jay 
says  you'd  look  very  well  together  in  an  open  chariot.** 

**  No,  I  did  not,^'  said  the  young  lady,  haughtily,  and  withdrawing 
her  arm  from  his  thick  neck.  But  Roach  still  laughed  freely  and 
frankly,  as  he  rose  and  went  forth  to  his  business. 

*'  Splendid  temper  that  fellow  has ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  him.*' 

''  What  will  you  do  then,  Mr.  Henderson,  now  that  you've  made  him 
your  enemy  ?*' 

"  My  enemy,  Annie  ?" 

'*  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Mr.  Henderson ;  you  often  told  me  a  woman's 
eye  is  a  microscope.  Now  I'm  going  to  be  very  shrewd  and  deep ; 
you've  hurt  Mr.  Rioach's  vanity,  and  vanity  never  forgets  a  wound." 

That  very  evening  there  came  a  knock  to  Mr.  Henderson's  door,  and 
Roach  was  invited  to  come  in.  He  stood  in  the  same  little  apartment : 
the  same  in  dusty  books  ;  the  same  in  Gothic  moulding  \  the  same  it 
appeared  in  the  very  cobwebs  under  the  cornice,  in  which  he  stood  a 
little  trembling  boy,  cap  in  hand,  and  fascinated  by  the  deepeye  of  the 
master.  And  there  sat  Mr.  Henderson  at  his  desk,  with  the  same  weary 
frown  and  open  draft-book.  Now  Christie  was  strong  and  bold,  and 
could  look  that  master  in  the  face  without  a  flinch. 

"Well,  Roach,  what  now?" 

"  I'm  come,  Mr.  Henderson,  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  your  late 
kindness  to  me,  and  to  express  my  wish  to  resign  this  agency." 

"Would you  favour  me  with  your  reasons?" 

^<  I  have  stated  them  in  former  conversations.  I  have  only  to  add 
that,  probably  from  fault  of  mine,  the  friendly  understanding  which 
should  exist  between  principal  and  agent  is,  in  some  measure,  wanting 
between  us." 

"  When  do  you  intend  to  resign  ?" 

"  By  the  end  of  this  month,  is  my  own  wish  ;  but ^" 

*'  Oh  I  do  not  put  yourself  out  for  me,  Mr.  Roach ;  on  the  thirtieth, 
if  you  please,  we  shall  close  our  accounts.     Good  evening." 

Roach  left  the  room  with  a  cold  return  of  the  salute. 

"  When  the  house  is  falling  the  rats  sneak  off,"  said  Mr.  Henderson, 
as  he  tossed  away  his  book  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  with 
an  Agitated  gesture. 

Roach  was  pursuing  his  way  home  with  mixed  and  unsettled  feelings, 
when,  having  reached  the  road,  he  was  accosted  respectfully  by  two 
decently -clad  men,  one  of  whom  inquired  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Hen- 
derson. 

Christie  looked  at  the  man  with  instinctive  suspicion;  he  replied 
evasively — 

"Mr.  Henderson  has  been  absent  for  many  months.  I  am  Mr. 
Roach,  his  agent ;  you  had  better  tell  me  your  business." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  I'll  not  delay  your  honour  now,  but  I'll  wait  on 
you  to-morrow." 

"Roach  passed  on,  and  the  man  winked  at  his  fellow,  and  put  his  finger 
on  his  lips. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Carroll,"  said  the  other,  "  our  business  is  nigh  ended 
here,  I  suppose,  since  himself 's  away  ?"  r^         \ 
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"  Is  that  all  you  know  abont  it  ?''  said  Mr.  Carroll,  a  man  of  whis- 
kered face  and  stout  frame. 

'*  Sure  his  agent  has  just  tould  us  he's  away." 

"Get  out,  you  fool.  Did  you  never  hear  there's  a  sort  of  *no,'  that 
means  *  ay  V  Vm  an  ould  game  bird  by  this  ;  Mr.  Henderson  is  at  home, 
that's  certain;  and  what's  more,  we'll  arrest  him  to-morrow,  with 
all  possible  dacency  and  respect,  before  a  hint  of  us  is  got  out.  Begor, 
we'd  have  a  spade  in  our  skull  by  this,  if  the  workmen  were  to  know 
what  we  kem  about." 


CHAFrsB  zyn. — annte  at  '▼antaos. 

Under  an  ash-tree,  dose  to  Coney  fell  Castle,  sat  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Annie.  There  was  a  genial  autumn  sun,  and  the  boughs  above  them 
shook  off  a  few  orange  leaves  every  other  moment,  with  a  mournful 
rustle.  Mr.  Henderson  showed  a  pale  and  worn  cheek,  yet  hb  voice 
and  mien  were  lively  even  to  briskness. 

He  had  undergone  fearful  anxiety  since  his  return,  which  it  was  im- 
politic to  betray  ;  and  concealed  anxiety  is  like  the  fox  in  the  Spartan's 
rest. 

It  is  a  power  to  be  respected  that  enables  a  man,  whose  mind  is  trou> 
bled  and  engrossed  with  coming  disasters,  to  measure  his  words  aright. 
There  is  an  element  of  greatness  in  him  who  can  smooth  his  front,  and 
tranquilise  his  features,  when  the  spirit  has  rent  her  robe. 

He  has  been  bearing  up,  and  giving  his  companion  many  light  accounts 
of  his  sojourn  abroad.  Annie  stoops  a  little  forward,  idly  platting  the 
grasses,  sometimes  putting  her  companion  to  a  pleasant  cross-exa- 
mination, sometimes  listening  to  his  suave  voice,  whilst  his  small,  firm 
hand  humours  the  detail. 

He  was  somewhat  swarthed  from  the  sun,  so  that  you  might  have 
fancied  him  like  a  thick-Hpped  Othello,  telUng  his  kindling  adventures  to 
that  girl's  eyes  that  were  glittering  beneath  him. 

Then  came  a  lull  in  the  stories,  and  Annie  said — 

"  Confess,  Mr.  Henderson,  that  you'are  glad  to  be  home  again,  not- 
withstanding all  these  sentimental  experiences.** 

** Glad !"  repeated  her  companion,  rather  dryly ;  "well,  I'm  glad  to 
see  Annie  again." 

"  What  an  altered  tone,"  said  she,  with  a  doubtful  laugh ;  "  it  comes 
like  a  false  note  in  a  merry  air." 

'•  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Henderson,  with  a  sombre  gaze  towards  the  house  ; 
"  but  it  was  you  that  strack  the  discord,  Annie.  I  am  returned  on 
very  unpleasant  business,  my  dear  girl,  and  had  nearly  forgotten  it  in 
your  society." 

Annie  overlooked  the  compliment  in  the  abrupt  confession  which 
preceded  it ;  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his  face,  and  was  silent.  Some  of 
those  scant  red  leaves  drifted  off  the  branches  with  mournful  rustle. 
This  ash -tree  must  soon  be  wintry  bare. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  now  in  smiles  again  ;  but  Annie  laid  her  hand  on  hia 
arm,  and  said  before  he  could  speak — 

•*  Mr.  Henderson,  don't  ac^  cheerfulness  yet  a  moment     Tell  me,  do 
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tdl  me,  what  is  preying  on  jour  mind  f  I  mean/'  she  added  qnieklj, 
and  with  a  blush  ;  "  if — ^if  I  am  not  intrusire '* 

**  A  pleasant  fancy  strikes  me,  Annie/'  said  Mr.  Henderson,  with  an 
air  of  heedless  whim.  '*  Look  in  throngh  the  parloar-window,  no  one  is 
in  the  room  jnst  now,  yon  see." 

Annie  took  this  irrefevant  speech  as  a  hint  to  drop  the  subject,  and 
she  made  some  confused  answer. 

**  Now  I  am  going  to  people  the  room  in  there  for  your  amusement. 
Fancy,  Annie,  all  huddled  into  that  room,  a  piebald  crowd  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  servants  and  farmers.  On  an  arm-chair,  in  their  midst, 
stands  a  big  man,  rigorous  and  eloquent;  he  is  reflected  again  in  our 
mahogany  table,  every  inch  of  which  he  is  sullying  with  fulsome  com- 
mendation. See  him  tapping  his  desk  with  a  hammer,  and  taking  in  all 
eyes  with  a  glance.  There  never  was  a  gentleman  within  the  doors  who 
so  entirely  appreciates  the  merit  or  quality  of  our  glass,  aud  china,  and 
plate,  and  chairs,  our  statuary,  our  lamps  and  vases — a  collection  of 
which  we  have  always  been  very  proud,  you  know.  How  gratified  we 
should  be  if  we  were  there  to  hear.  The  generous  creature  is  oversowing 
with  admiration.  There  go  the  pictures,  too.  Look  you,  the  rascal  has 
laid  ray  great-grandmother  on  her  back  across  her  own  easy -chair, 
which  remains  there  to  this  day,  though  the  poor  woman's  skull  was 
tossed  on  a  spade  a  century  ago,  and  he  is  flecking  the  dust  from  her 
little  grey  eyes  and  buxom  corset.  '  Here,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  here 
you  have  an  inimitable  portrait  of  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  Nell 
Gwynne,  valued  as  a  painting  at  2000  guineas.  Come,  gentlemen,  begin. 

Five  pounds — ^five-ten — gone  at  five-ten — gone  at  five- ten Six  pounds 

— gone  at  six  pounds — at  six  pounds  going — and — at — six — pounds — 
gone !'  Then  aescends,  in  cobweb,  and  clouds,  my  remote  ancester,  Sir 
Alfred  Henderson,  with  his  paralytic  grin.  My  friend's  buttery  finger 
is  on  the  knight's  blue  nose.  *  Here,  gentlemen,  is  the  original  portrait 
of  Ohver  Cromwell,  having  laid  aside  his  armour,  and  in  evening  costume. 
There  you  see  his  red  nose,  and  his  own  treacherous  smile * " 

"  Do  stop  this  folly,  Mr.  Henderson,"  said  Annie,  with  the  same 
uneasy  laugh.  '*  I  never  knew  yon  so  imaginative  as  you  are  to-day. 
I  hope  your  invention  is  tired  at  last." 

**  Tired  ?  You  shall  see.  I've  always  boasted  of  the  house,  Annie, 
that  it  was  the  only  residence  in  the  country  which  looked  summery 
and  cheerful  all  the  year  through.  This  evening,  somehow,"  he  said, 
leaning  back  and  gazing  at  the  large  red-brick  pile  with  half  closed  eyes — 
**  this  evening  I  could  fancy  it  had  been  sold  to  Government  for  a  com- 
modious poorhouse." 

"  A  poorhouse,  Mr.  Henderson  ;  well  that  is  a  step  more  grotesque 
than  your  last  effort." 

"I  can  imagine  a  decent  Eliiabethan  porch  of  grey  stone — can't 
jou? — and  a  host  of  yellow  visages  staring  out  of  the  windows,  where 
the  snn^  is  striking — pictures(|ue  groups  in  grey  frieze  are  scattered 
through  the  place,  or  working  m  the  plots.  There  you  observe  a  small 
forest  of  garlic,  where  Annie's^glass  shades  used  to  cover  the  rarities 
she  gave  me.  Beans,  turnips,  mangolds  have  turned  out  the  ranunculi 
little  Jay  was  so  fond  of,  and  the  geranium  aristocrats  have  actually 
yielded  to  an  anarchy  of  cabbages."  ^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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''And  what's  to  become  of  the  master  all  thb  time?"  said  Annie, 
humouring  him,  but  anxious  still. 

"  You  must  look  for  him  in  America,  my  dear,  where  he  has  glided 
into  an  insinuating  commercial  traveller,  employed  by  a  monster  mart. 
He  has  a  short  beard  and  a  continual  twang.  He  is  always  accompanied 
by  an  assortment  of  Leghorns,  dyed  muslins,  beaver-skins,  and  sta- 
tionery. Or  stay,"  he  said,  looking  full  at  Annie  with  significant  pathos, 
"suppose  we  give  him  a  ward  in  his  own  house  as  a  respectable 
pauper." 

"  Really,  Mr.  Henderson,  one  would  think  you  half  serious,  you  harp 
so  upon  this  subject.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  your  confidence,  I  know," 
she  added,  in  a  tone  of  gentle  reproach.    Then  timidly  again — 

"Are  vou  not,  dear  Mr.  Henderson,  under  a  great  many  difficul- 
ties?"     * 

"  Sweetly  asked,  dear,  and  you  shall  have  a  frank  answer." 

Then  laying  aside  the  strange' flightiness  of  manner  before  the  influ- 
ence of  a  woman's  sympathy,  he  let  loose  all  the  pent-up  despondency ; 
it  fell  like  a  sudden  blight  over  voice,  and  face,  and  manner. 

"Annie,  I'm  fairly  run  down  at  last ;  every  sod  is  hollow  under  my 
foot.  I'm  come  back  to  the  old  form  in  despair ;  I  am  ruined !  There 
now,  what  a  big  look  of  consternation.     Are  you  sorry,  child  ?" 

Sorry  ? — Then  came  a  flush  on  her  cheek  as  if  she  had  been  struck. 

"  I  have  money  of  my  own — ^it  would  help.  I'd  give  everything  I 
possess  to  save  you.  Dear  Mr.  Henderson,  tell  me  could  I  save  you  1'* 
She  stopped,  for  thei'e  was  a  smile  on  her  companion's  face. 

He  took  her  two  hands  in  his  own,  and  said  in  a  full,  tender  voice— 

**  Annie,  I  won't  insult  such  an  impulse  with  my  thanks.  Come,  1*11 
scold  you  instead.  That's  right — look  me  in  the  face  undauntedly  ;  I 
like  the  look.  You  make  me,  for  the  first  time,  question  my  belief  in 
your  best  virtue,  common  ^ense,  one  which  is  worth  all  the  romance 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  world.  My  dear  girl,  when  you  ofler  so  simply 
and  suddenly  all  your  little  savings  from  your  allowance,  you  try  to 
staunch  a  great  wreck  with  a  twelvepenny  nail." 

Annie  had  nothing  to  sny.  She  withdrew  her  hands,  and  laid  them 
before  her  in  a  quiet  clasp. 

"  A  man  becomes  very  philosophic,  Annie,  when  he  is  desperate.  I 
have  had  a  fancy,  during  the  lost  two  or  three  days,  to  measure  the 
worth  of  my  friends  to  me.  I  have  even  ventured  to  give  them  a  tap 
or  two,  such  as  you  administer  to  the  glass  of  a  barometer  to  see  whether 
it  is  near  change.  Now  your  father,  I  have  ascertained,  would  lend  me 
on  an  emergency  a  five  pound  note — my  friend  Ffrench  would  lend  me 
as  many  pence.  My  allies,  the  creditors,  have  formed  a  singular  attach- 
ment to  my  person  ;  and  there  is  Mr.  Roach,  whom  I  made  and  fo^ 
tered,  has  an  equal  inclination  to  run  away  from  me  at  a  symptom  of 
danger.  My  poor  Annie  alone  oflers  me  all  she  is  worth  with  a 
welcome." 

"  I  think  Mr.  Roach's  conduct  hateful,"  snid  Annie,  with  emphasis. 

"  Some  of  his  reasons  may  be  fair  enough,"  said  Mr.  Pierce,  with 
moderation.  "  Self  is  a  primary  consideration,  no  doubt,  and  ought  to 
be.  It  so  happens  that  his  loss  to  me  just  now  would  be  irremediablo. 
I  confess  his  obstinacy  is  what  troubles  me  most."  r-^  i 
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*'  I  wish  I  could  induce  him  to  stay,"  said  Annie,  wanderingly,  and 
vaguely  conscious  of  what  she  was  sayiup^. 

"  Perhaps  you  could,"  laughed  Mr.  Henderson  ;  "  a  few  soft  words 
of  remonstrance  from  that  pretty  mouth  would  be  worth  all  the  logic  in 
the  world  from  my  ugly,  grizzled  lips." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  there  was  a  soft,  sliding  step  on  the 
grass  behind.  Mr.  Henderson  started,  and  turned  full  upon  that  indi- 
yidual  the  reader  may  have  been  expecting  to  appear. 

"  Might  I  request  a  word  with  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Eh !  What  do  you  want,  my  man  ?  Some  begging  petition.  I 
can't  attend  to  you  now." 

"  Particular  business — won't  occupy  you  long,  but  very  urgent." 

Tliere  was  a  latent  determination  in  the  fellow's  manner  which, 
though  respectful,  smote  Mr.  Henderson  with  sudden  fear.  He  rose 
quietly,  however,  and,  without  a  trace  of  further  irritation,  went  aside 
with  the  intruder  as  unwillingly  as  that  whilome  wedding-guest.  There 
was  a  secret  spell  in  this  instance  too.  A  hand  more  compelling  than 
the  mariner's  skinny  grasp  is  lightly  planted  on  his  shoulder  even  now. 
He  is  an  arrested  debtor. 

He  returned  to  Annie's  side  a  changed  man.  The  whim — the  levity 
— had  gone,  and  his  cheek  looked  damp  and  hollow. 

•*  Annie,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  must  test  t/our  friendship  now. 
Don't  look  80  scared.  I  know  you  are  not  so  silly  as  other  girls  to 
give  way  to  any  foolish  agitation  which  would  deprive  me  of  your  help. 
Come  a  little  round  the  tree,  dear,  to  be  out  of  sight  of  those  fellows. 
The  fact  is,  that  man  you  saw  was  a  bailiff,  and  I  have  just  been 
arrested  for  debt.  You  must  go  in  and  make  some  excuse  to  poor  little 
Jay  for  my  sudden  departure.  Find  out  Roach  ;  I  hope  he  is  within. 
If  that  fellow  deserts  me  now,  I'm  lost !  Tell  him  alone  of  this  affair, 
and  impress  upon  him  that  if  it  gets  wind  until  those  Dublin  fellows 
are  paid,  the  whole  army  of  creditors  will  be  on  me." 

Mr.  Henderson  spoke  very  fast,  and  Annie's  eyes  watched  him  eagerly. 

**  I  have  no  one  to  depend  on  but  you.  Those  fellows  have  orders 
not  to  give  me  a  moment.  Use  your  influence  with  Roach  ;  throw  it 
upon  his  generosity  ;  plead  my  utter  helplessness.  You  do  this  for  my 
sake,  Annie.  I  cannot  say  all  that  1  need,  but  thiuk  for  me — there's 
a  dear,  loyal  girl.  •  Farewell ! " 

He  kissed  her  twice  on  the  forehead,  and  then,  recovering  his  self- 
composure,  he  walked  hurriedly  away. 

Annie  stood  where  he  had  left  her.  And  now  let  the  reader  take 
her  at  a  'vantage,  and  test  this  woman,  what  she  is  and  what  she  can 
feel.  She  never  looks  after  him  ;  she  stands  fixedly  still  as  the  silver- 
skinned  ash-tree,  and  as  pale — not  a  trace  of  emotion  yet. 

She  is  looking  quite  idly  at  the  grasses  she  had  platted  ;  she  is  lis- 
tening to  the  death-sighs  of  the  ash,  as  its  scant  red  leaves  let  go  and 
drift  away — no  emotion  yet. 

Now  watch  it  coming — rising — rising  like  a  tide-wave  in  that  heave 
of  the  bosom.  She  leans  her  forehead  against  the  tree.  There  is 
another  great  sob  from  a  woman's  heart,  and  then  a  panting  flood  of  tears. 

We  have  Annie  at  'vantage  at  last.  Let  us  hide  this  hour's  weak- 
ness from  the  busy  eye  of  the  world.  ^  j 
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CHAPTER  XYm. 


Roach  had,  as  we  have  shown,  reasoned  with  his  principal,  and  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  his  desperate  expedient  of  raising 
money,  and  in  the  heat  of  these  discussions  Mr.  Henderson  had  met 
hi^  scruples  and  opposition  with  momentary  hursts  of  impatience ;  hut 
Christie  had  not  liked  him  the  less,  though  he  had  responded  himself 
with  some  independent  heat.  His  inclination  to  give  up  such  thankless 
occupation  was,  doubtless,  by  no  means  weakened  thereby — still  he  had 
not  taken  the  resolve.  Hard  work  and  difficulties  he  cheerfully  en- 
countered ;  but  when  Mr.  Henderson  chose  to  jest,  and  convey  in  these 
jests  a  distant  inference  of  slight,  he  concealed  his  anger  indeed  in  a 
laugh,  but  he  coldly  threw  up  the  connexion. 

The  amour  prapre  of  an  ambitious  man  is  like  the  heel  of  Achilles 
— ^you  can  wound  him  there  alone. 

A  decided  act  generally  leaves  behind  it  a  relief — even  an  imprudent 
decision,  if  carried  out  with  a  will  and  a  determinate  forethought,  is 
seldom  dogged  by  the  acute  repentance  which  invariably  follows  the 
hesitating,  half- voluntary  act  of  folly ;  but  Roach  felt  in  this  instance, 
without  analysing  his  motives  very  closely,  that  his  act  was  right  and 
wise  in  effect. 

Annie  Brandon's  face  was  vividly  present  to  his  mind  while  he  was 
formiug  and  executing  this  resolve.  She  had  already  become  an  unin- 
vited and  troublesome  guest  in  his  thoughts,  and  now  he  prudently 
determined,  if  possible,  to  see  her  no  more  until  his  departure. 

The  folly  of  a  man  in  his  station  allowing  himself  to  be  enchained 
by  a  girl  whose  beauty  and  prospects  must  entitle  her  to  some  high  match, 
was  too  glaring  to  escape  his  observation.  He  had  had  experiences  of 
the  pain  which  attends  such  entanglements  of  the  affections,  having,  in 
his  college  days,  come  within  the  influence  of  certain  demure  blue  eyes, 
and  caught  from  them  a  weary  distemper,  which  unfitted  him  for 
labour,  made  thought  a  burden,  and  filled  him  with  sick  cravings  night 
and  day.  He  recovered,  but  a  prudent  fear  remained.  And  now  he 
thought  he  perceived  the  same  distemper  growing  on  him  again  at 
every  word  and  look  of  his  late  acquaintance,  whose  constant  presence 
in  the  house  gave  imminence  to  the  peril.  With  the  caution, 
therefore,  of  the  scorched  child,  mingled  with  pique  at  some  little 
points  of  conduct  towards  him,  he  threw  a  reserve  into  his  manner  if 
he  met  her,  and  sedulously  avoided  a  meeting. 

It  had  latterly  appeared  to  him,  indeed,  that  Annie  seemed  to  seek 
his  society — that  she  courted  his  opinion,  and  Hstened  to  him  with  a 
naive  attention  which  he  only  half  trusted.  Pid  she  intend  a  vain 
conquest  ?    Was  it  possible  she  found  an  attraction  in  him  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  that  Annie  wants  to  speak  to 
him  to-day.  He  heard  her  enquiring  for  him  eagerly,  and  knowing 
that  she  could  have  no  very  serious  business  with  him,  he  had  quietly 
escaped.  He  thought  she  signalled  to  him  once  from  the  gravel 
as  he  stood  in  a  distant  field  ;  she  met  him,  too,  towards  noon,  and  he 
pleaded  great  haste.  At  length,  however,  he  was  puzzled,  pleased,  yet 
jealous  of  his  peace  of  mind,  when  Jay  ran  up  to  him  as  he  stood  over 
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some  workmen,  and,  taking  his  hand,  told  him  that  Annie  was  at  the 
house,  and  wished  particularly  to  see  him  alone. 

He  returned  immediately,  and  Jay  showed  him  into  a  little  private 
hondoir,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  Here  he  found  Miss  Brandon 
awaiting  him,  and  his  heart  grew  quick  and  strong  as  she  tamed  on 
him  her  anxious  eyes. 

*'  It  is  as  hard  to  obtain  an  audience  with  you,  Mr.  Roach,  as  with  the 
Queen,"  she  said,  with  a  half-saucy  smile.  *'  I've  been  wishing  to  see 
you  very  mnch." 

**  1  regret  I  did  not  know  it.  Miss  Brandon.  I  hope  it  k  in  my 
power  to  do  something  for  you  ?" 

**  Of  course  you  know  far  better  than  I  do,  Mr,  Roach,  how  sadly 
Mr.  Henderson's  affairs  are  entangled." 

Roach  lifted  np  his  eyebrows,  and  did  not  reply. 

'*  You  may  gness,  Mr.  Roach,  that  the  circumstances  are  very  pecu- 
liar," she  said,  with  a  little  hesitation,  *'  which  could  bring  you  and 
me  together  on  Mr.  Henderson's  affairs,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  leare 
home  on  a  moment's  notice.     He  has  met  with  a  misfortune." 

'*  Arrested  ?"  asked  Roach,  with  a  calmness  which  took  Annie  by 
surprise. 

She  nodded  gravely,  and  watched  if  she  had  produced  any  effect  by 
the  announcement. 

"  Well,  Miss  Brandon,  I'm  very  sorry,  but  the  intelligence  is  not  so 
startling  to  me  as  it  must  be  to  you." 

She  was  angry  he  took  it  so  calmly. 

"  You  were,  perhaps,  expecting  it,  Mr.  Roach  ?  Excuse  me,  you 
conld  not  have  foreseen  it,  or  you  would  not  surely  have  proposed  to 
desert  Mr.  Henderson. 

''  I  certainly  did  not  expect,"  said  Christie,  flushing,  ''  we  should 
touch  on  such  a  private  matter.  Mr.  Henderson  did  wrong  to  allude 
to  this." 

"  There  was  no  one  else  in  whom  he  could  confide  at  the  moment, 
Mr.  Roach,"  she  said,  very  coldly.  "  If  you  object  to  my  alluding  to 
this  subject,  under  his  direction,  I  have  only  to  ask  your  pardon  for  my 
forwardness." 

*'  Don't  be  angry  with  me.  Miss  Brandon,"  said  Christie,  repentant. 
*'  You  are  very  kind  ;  I  accept  you  entirely  as  our  negociator.  Let  us 
consult  what  is  to  be  done." 

•*  Now,  Mr.  Roach,  since  you  meet  me  so  kindly,  in  the  fullest  trust 
that  you  are  a  friend  of  mine  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Henderson,"  said 
Annie,  artfully,  **  1*11  confess  to  you  what  I  feared — surely  without 
foundation — that — I  will  speak  it  out — that  you  might  allow  your  pride 
to  overcome  your  generosity,  and  that  you  would  go  away  when  you  are 
so  wanting  here." 

These  were  weak  words — this  was  an  ill-balanced  sentence — yet  how 
eloquent  was  the  tone  and  the  eye  ! 

Roach  was  so  fearful  of  committing  himself,  under  the  influence  that 
was  around  him,  that  he  answered  shortly  and  guardedly — 

**  But,  Miss  Brandon,  I  fear  I  must  go.  My  reasons  are  very 
strong,  and  still  exist." 

'*  Oh !  if  that  be  so,  Mr.  Roach,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  only 
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this,  that  Mr.  Henderson  hopes  jou  will  be  silent  about  his  arrest.  It 
would  injure  him  if  it  got  wind.** 

"  He  is  safe  with  me,*'  said  Roach,  with  enforced  coolness.  **  Once 
he  is  in  the  Marshalsea  there  is  possibility  of  secrecy^  but  the  news  b 
likely  to  leak  out  if  he  is  delayed  in  the  county  gaol.*' 

Annie  took  up  a  book  and  turned  away.  The  agent  opened  the 
door,  and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  his  resolution  suddenly  failed 
him,  and  he  returned. 

**  I  should  be  very  sorry.  Miss  Brandon,  to  forfeit  your  esteem ;  very 
unhappy  if  I  did  so.  I  could  explain  to  you  my  reasons  for  giving  up 
my  employment  under  Mr.  Henderson.  Come,  you  shall  be  a  judge 
between  us,  instead  of  a  partisan.** 

"  Mr.  Roach,"  said  Annie,  gently  but  boldly,  "  you  have  a  great 
many  grand  theories  about  life  and  conduct.  1  have  one  or  two  of  my 
own.  One  of  them  is,  that  zeal  towards  a  friend  in  prosperity  is  an* 
other  name  for  sleek  prudence — another  is  this,',that  zeal  for  a  friend  in 
sorrow  and  ruin  is  the  most  beautiful  and  unselfish  thing  in  the  world.*' 

*<  But,  Miss  Brandon,  suppose  it  was  feelings  of  common  humanity 
which  first  inclined  me  to  leave  my  employment.  Mr.  Henderson*s 
measures  towards  his  tenantry  were  of  the  harshest  nature,  and  threat- 
ened to  be  harder  still.  I  have  been  sickened  from  day  to  day  meting 
out  misery  to  the  poor  people  instead  of  bread  and  clothes.  I  can 
assure  you.  Miss  Brandon,  zeal  is  a  yery  dangerous  medium  through 
which  to  look  at  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  business.*' 

Annie  repeated  the  words,  "  matters  of  business,**  slowly,  and  vdth  a 
shade  of  contempt. 

''  Tes  ;  the  phrase  is  a  good  substitute  for  brave  fidelity.  Oh !  Mr. 
Roach,  were  I  in  your  position,  I  fancy'  how  I  could  work  night  and 
day  to  save  and  shield  a  friend — a  man  who  trusted  me  so  frankly,  and 
aided  me  so  generously  while  it  was  in  his  power.  I  might  flag  in 
labour  for  myself;  but  for  a  friend  in  helpless  extremity,  to  let  all  his 
interests  go  adrift,  into  robbery  and  ruin !  Oh !  Mr.  Roach,  I'm  so  dis- 
appointed in  you.'* 

Roach  stood  silently  at  the  door,  looking  at  her  irresolutely  At 
length  he  caught  her  zeal — the  infectious  enthusiasm  overcame  him  as 
his  eyes  sank  beneath  her  beseeching  gaze. 

**  Miss  Brandon,  you  have  convinced  me — I  shall  keep  to  my  post. 
There  are  certain  severities  to  the  people  I  need  not  accede  to,  but  I 
shall  labour  for  Mr.  Henderson*s  interest.  I  shall  vie  in  fidelity  to  him 
with  you,  Miss  Brandon." 

In  fidelity  to  him  with  Annie  ?  She  coloured  vividly.  Then,  with  that 
glow  upon  her  cheek,  she  came  over  to  him  with  open  hand,  and  thanked 
him  gracefully  and  warmly.  Surely  there  never  was  a  more  zealous 
advocate — never  such  a  complete  identification  with  a  cause.  Roach 
interpreted  all  this  in  his  own  way,  and  left  the  room — ^her  slave. 

He  had  yielded  to  an  impulse,  he  had  been  shorn  of  his  strength 
by  a  woman's  voice,  and  shame  was  his  first  feeling  when  he  contem^ 
plated  what  he  had  promised.  Another  meeting  with  Annie  at  her 
own  house — the  beaming  welcome — the  infectious  zeal — the  manner, 
half  coy,  half  familiar — the  gleam  of  her  broad,  grey  eve  overpowered 
all  misgivings,  and  he  yielded  himself  to  her  influence  for  weal  or  woe. 
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There  are  chaius  in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  be  bound,  and  that  we 
take  infinite  pains  to  rivet  on  ourselves ;  and  yet  sucli  fetters  as  these 
have  been  known  to  wear  to  the  l>one. 

He  came  repeatedly  now — used  to  walk  to  Coneyfell  Castle  every  day. 
He  had  a.  restless  longing  to  be  with  her — to  listen  to  her — to  meet  her 
calm  eyes ;  and  yet,  when  he  found  himself  beside  her,  he  was  so 
restless  and  excitable  that  he  would  soon  rise  to  depart.  He  made  it  a 
habit  to  refuse  all  invitations  to  remain  for  luncheon  or  dinner  (an  early 
meal  when  the  family  were  alone),  yet  somehow  he  would  stay  after 
alL  So  often  did  this  occur,  that  whenever  Annie  saw  him  entering 
the  door  she  used  to  say,  *<  Now  here  comes  Mr.  Roach  with  his  ex- 
cuse.    What's  the  excuse  for  hurry  to-day  V 

Then  she  would  sit  beside  him,  brow  on  hand,  and  pore  over  ledger 
and  rent-book — those  broad,  grey  eyes  gleaming  quietly  on  him  when 
he  spoke,  and  her  breath  almost  on  his  cheek.  Mr.  Brandon  came  in 
upon  them  so  engaged,  and  wondered  what  in  the  name  of  fortune 
^nie  was  at 

"  Mr.  Roach  is  teaching  me  bookkeeping,  papa ;  you  must  sit  beside 
xne  and  take  a  lesson,"  whereupon  Mr.  Brandon  fenced  at  her  frolic- 
somely with  his  riding-whip,  and  left  these  busy  students  alone.  Old 
Mrs.  Wolsey  us^d  to  steal  in  upon  them  full  of  mildness,  and  quietude, 
blushing  if  she  was  spoken  to,  and  yet  possessed  of  a  quiet  humour  on 
occasions,  when  Anme  used  to  rally  her  and  call  her  a  coquette.  It  was 
a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  old  lady  defend  herself  playfully  when  Annie 
challenged  her  to  a  battle,  and  drove  her  fairly  to  bay.  Such  were  the 
only  interruptions  to  Roach's  consultations  at  Coneyfell  Castle.  With 
her  own  hands  Annie  would  bring  him  refreshment  when  she  had 
satisfied  herself,  or  pretended  to  be  satisfied,  on  the  point  of  business 
about  which  he  had  come.  Then  she  would  tempt  him  winniugly  to 
linger,  and  by  some  means — perhaps  it  was  sorcery — spread  a  subtle 
excitement  around  him,  so  that  he  spoke  with  fluent  tongue  and 
spark  ling  eye,  and  did  not  mark  how  time  went  till  the  dinner-bell 
would  interrupt  him,  and  Annie  would  laugh  at  the  success  of  her 
tactics. 

There  was  just  enough  familiarity  in  Annie's  manner  to  make  it  very 
winning — it  was  rather,  perhaps,  a  simple,  direct  way  of  saying  and 
doing ;  for  there  was  also  a  coyness  about  her,  like  the  delicate  pro- 
tection of  the  eyelid,  which  closes  at  too  near  an  approach.  Haughti- 
ness and  vanity,  those  cardinal  sins  of  womanhood,  were  far  from  her, 
and  she  had  a  vigilant  sympathy  which  cheated  you,  you  knew  not  how, 
of  your  confidence,  and  tempted  you  to  talk  of  what  was  on  your  mind  ; 
but  there  was  some  other  element  in  her  manner  which  gave  it  this 
witchery  more  than  all. 

A  gentle,  common  sense — not  that  hard  quality  which  would  rudely 
break  all  the  pretty  toys  wherewith  we  delight  ourselves — ^poor,  grown 
children  that  we  are — to  prove  to  us  that  their  tinkle  is  caused  by  a 
fragment  of  quill  or  wire ;  who  wound  us  day  by  day  with  those  ungenial 
things,  truth  and  fact.  But  Annie  laughed  at  Roach's  theories,  and 
Annie's  laugh  had  no  sting. 

Much  they  would  talk  of  Mr.  Henderson's  affairs — seldom  of  Mr. 
Henderson  himself.    Annie  understood  nothing  of  business,  so  that  it 
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was  manrdlotts  how  the  kept  pace  with  her  companion ;  bat  she  had 
one  theme  to  which  she  was  constantly  recurring — sometimes  direotlj, 
often  indirectly — and  that  was  no  other  than  Mr.  Hraderson's  desperate 
expedient  of  raising  money.  This  she  pressed  with  all  her  winsome 
skill — gently  and  remotely  at  first,  then  oflener  and  more  urgently. 
Roach  reasoned  soundly  on  the  oruelty  of  the  proceeding,  but  Annie 
neyer  attempted  to  meet  his  arguments ;  she  would  listen  to  them  with 
apparent  attention^  and  then,  with  mild,  womanly  unreason,  return  to 
her  point  again,  as  if  the  question  had  never  been  discussed. 

**  It  is  yery,  very  hard,  Mr.  Roach  ;  but  then  you  know  you  hafse 
undertaken  to  save  Mr.  Henderson." 

Sometimes,  when  Roach  least  ^peoted  it,  a  despondent  look  would 
be  all  her  opposition — such  a  sad,  disappointed  silence  as  Roadi  oould 
not  bear  to  witness ;  and,  at  such  a  moment,  though  Annie  knew  it  not, 
she  was  very  near  her  object. 

Once  Roach  said,  with  a  burst  of  foolish  enthusiasm  he  blushed  for 
afterwards — 

**  Miss  Brandon,  reflect  well  on  what  you  urge  me  to ;  you  know  I 
would  do  anything  for  ffou/* 

**  Oh,  but,  Mr.  Roach,"  she  replied,  with  a  peculiar  quick  glance,  "  it 
is  not  done  forme;  you  must  not  forget — it  is  all  for  Mr.  Henderson.*' 

And  this  was  his  repulse ;  but  she  needed  not  to  repeat  the  words — they 
were  idle  and  formal ;  for  it  was  not  so.  Annie's  voice  was  hke  the 
lotus  fVuit — conscience  and  duty,  ay,  and  a  strong  man's  will,  weie 
drugged  by  its  sweetness. 

There  was  one  plea  he  made  use  of  at  last ;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
it  was  not  so  sincere  as  his  former  unregarded  defence. 

''There  is  a  consideration.  Miss  Brandon,  I  unwillingly  advance-^ 
but  one  which  no  sane  man  ought  wholly  to  overlook.  As  a  lady  you, 
perhaps,  do  not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  step  you  are  advo- 
cating on  the  part  of  your  friend,  Mr.  Henderson.  In  most  instances 
I  shidl  have  to  distrain  for  this  money,  and  seize  on  property  and  stock ; 
there  will  be  a  storm  of  vindictive  feeUng  raised  against  me :  you  re- 
member Mr.  Falkener^s  fate  ?" 

*'  Danger !"  said  Annie,  with,  as  Roach  imagined,  a  shade  of  irony 
in  her  voice,  ''Ah,  Mr.  Roach,  this  then  is  your  real  reason ?"J 

"  It  is  the  one,"  said  Roach,  proudly,  "  that  if  you  ask  me  I  will  re- 
linquish the  soonest." 

"  Mr.  Roach,  I  will  not  ask  you,  indeed,  if  it  be  so ;  but  tell  me,  is 
it  not  true  that  you  can  do  with  the  tenantry  what  strangers  dare  not 
do.  Besides  you  have  made  such  a  character  for  resolution  and  courage 
through  the  country.  I  have  heard  you  spoken  of  in  such  terms,  Mr. 
Roach,  that  I  have  felt  proud  to  know  you.  But  don't,  pray,  let  any- 
thing I  can  say  influence  you,  if  there  is  danger.  You  can  have  effec- 
tive assistance,  can  you  not  T  My  father  is  a  magistrate,  and  would 
give  you  the  protection  of  the  police.  How  I  wish  a  woman  could  do 
It!" 

"  There  is  no  need,"  said  Roach,  with  a  smile ;  "  you  have  put  your 
request  in  a  light  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  refuse.'  Then, 
with  strange  warmth — "  If  there  were  certain  death  in  the  promise.  Miss 
Brandon,  I  would  make  it  to  yon  now." 
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**  Oh,  Irnty  Mr.  BmA,"  repeated  Annie,  with  the  aune  half^frigfatened 
ghmee,  **  do  remember  it  is  not  for  me ;  it  is  for  oar  common  £riend» 
Mr.  HeoderMn." 

"  Miss  Brandon,^'  said  the  agent,  rising  from  his  seat,  his  strong 
finme  a-tremble  with  some  secret  and  powerful  emotion,  '*  let  there  be 
no  mistake  between  us.  I  am  weak  before  yon ;  you  have  tanght  me 
to  despise  mjsdf.  For  many  days  now  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  present, 
and  shut  my  eyes  to  the  future.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  between  us 
now.  What  I  do  in  this  business  I  do  readily — zealou^y — with  heart 
and  soul.  It  is  a  trifle  to  what  I  oould  do  for  you,  and  nerer  hint  at  a 
requital,  but  I  do  it  for  your  sake. 

Annie's  eyes  sunk  before  him.  His  secret  was  there  openly  exposed 
OB  his  brow — ^it  was  throbbing  in  his  temples — burning  on  his  cheek — 
kindling  in  his  eyes. 

''Mr.  Roadi,"^  she  fiOtered,  ''I— I  did  not  mean  this." 

She  seemed  to  be  making  a  great  effort  to  tell  him  something,  and  to 
be  casting  about  for  words.  Her  pain  was  so  evident  that  Roach  was 
leaving  the  room,  when  she  looked  up  quickly,  and  said,  with  circum- 
spect reserve,  *'  Mr.  Roach,  don't  think  ill  of  me ;  I  am  very  thought- 
less. Act  on  your  own  judgment  alone.  I  am  sorry  now  I  urged  you 
so  far." 

"  You  must  not  regret  it.  Miss  Brandon,"  said  he,  generously.  *'  It  is 
your  wish  to  serve  Mr.  Henderson ;  that  shall  be  the  only  understandiog 
between  us,  and  I  shall  do  what  you  wish." 

Annie's  eyes  beamed  dangerously  with  gratitude,  and  he  bade  her  a 
respectful  farewell. 

Annie  was  gone  for  a  few  days ;  notwithstanding  which  fact,  people 
were  heard  to  declare,  on  all  sides,  that  they  never  saw  September  dose 
so  beautifully,  or  the  country  look  so  gay.  The  very  beggars  on  the 
roadside — and  there  were  enough  of  them — laid  aside  their  shrug  of 
misery,  and  basked  on  the  white  road. 

Annie  was  gone,  and  to  the  eyes  of  one,  all  the  land  was  in 
mourning— tree,  and  moor,  and  field,  were  steeped  in  sadness. 

The  very  day  after  her  departure  Roach  heard  a  rumour  among  the 
people  that  her  fath^  had  been  taken  ill.  Immediately  he  hastened  to 
the  castle  to  inquire,  and  he  was  readily  shown  up-stairs. 

Mr.  Brandon  was  in  bed,  and  looked  a  little  flushed,  but  nothing 
more.  He  received  Roach  cordially,  though  his  manner  was  less 
buoyant  than  usual.  He  seemed  inclined  to  make  light  of  his  indis- 
position, and  Roach  took  the  tone  from  him. 

''Laid  up,  my  boy,  with  a  headache — a  trifling  attack  of  rheumatism. 
By  Jove,  I  got  a  fright  last  night.  Ever  since  I  paid  you  thi^  visit  at 
poor  Father  Roach's,  I'm  not  the  same  man." 

"  Yotfre  not  looking  very  ill,"  said  Christie. 

"Eh — you  say  BO?  That  rascal,  Ned,  wanted  to  send  for  the 
doctor*-Eh  I  'Let  him  come,'  said  I,  '  but,  by  the  Lord  Harrv,  I'll 
be  out  cub-hunting  when  he  comes,  and  he  must  physic  me  in  briar- 
wood.'    Ha!  ha!  hal    Ehl" 

Christie  endeavoured  to  eckto  the  laugh. 

"  *  I'll  send  for  a  doctor,'  sajrs  Ned.  '  Bv  the  Lord  Harry,  let  him 
come,  but  he  must  physic  me  m  Briarwood.     Ha !  ha  1  ha ! " 
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Roach  left  him  in  excellent  spirits,  and  went  thoughtfolly  down- 
stairs. As  he  was  leaving  the  hall  he  heard  a  woman's  step  on  the 
stairs,  and  started  round,  thinking  it  was  Annie's.  It  was  not  she. 
Annie  had  gone ! 

What  gloom  is  this  upon  his  spirits  ?  He  cannot  sit  down  to  woric. 
He  dare  not  sit  down  to  think.  Nothing  hut  restless  misgiTinff  and 
gloom — nothing  hut  impatient  strivings  against  thought  all  day  long. 
Surely  this  fit  must  soon  wear  off.  Life  would  he  intolerahle  if  audi 
despondency  grew  confirmed.  Yet  no  effort  can  throw  it  off,  unless 
for  a  few  moments  of  resolute  occupation.  Then  all  this  brooding 
gloom  would  rush  on  him  again,  and  overpower  him.  Vague,  wretched 
longings,  and  no  hope. 

Let  no  man  mock  him,  till  some  potent  anti-philtre  can  be  found 
which  may  release  the  mooning  wretch  from  a  long  and  feverish  durance. 
Let  the  reader  with  an  ossified  heart  remember,  that  these  secret 
pinings  can  kill ! 

The  next  morning  Roach  repaired  to  the  castle  again  to  inquire  for 
its  master.  On  the  way  he  met  the  young  hounds  going  towards  Briar- 
wood,  this  being  the  first  day  of  cub-hunting.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
pulled  up,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Brandon,  wondering  that  he  was  not 
punctual,  and  finally  expressing  their  regret  that  he  was  unwell. 

At  the  gate  stood  one  of  the  servants  of  the  castle  gazing  up  the 
road. 

**  Vm  looking  out  for  the  doctor,  sir.  The  master  was  bad  again  this 
morning." 

Roach  hastened  on  after  a  few  rapid  questions,  and  was  passing  the 
gate  leading  into  the  courtyard,  when  a  startling  scene  presented 
itself,  and  fixed  him  to  the  spot. 

Mr.  Brandon,  wild  and  flushed  with  fever,  was  up,  booted  and  spurred 
for  hunting.  His  horse  was  saddled  at  his  side,  and  two  of  the  grooms 
were  entreating  of  him  to  return  to  the  house,  but  he  pushed  them  aside, 
with  a  passionate  oath,  cut  at  them  with  his  loaded  whip,  and,  mounting 
like  a  drunken  man,  he  rode  past  Roach,  lurching  and  reeling  with  the 
fever  in  his  bloodshot  eyes. 

The  agent  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment,  and  had  caught  him  before 
he  fell. 

'*  I  must  give  up,  Roach,"  he  said,  in  an  anxious  voice.  "  I'm  a 
dead  man ;  can't  battle  it  off.  Your  friend,  Henderson,  has  done  this 
for  me." 

Roach  was  very  much  shocked,  and  strove  to  silence  him.  "  People 
might  believe  him  if  he  spoke  such  idle,  groundless  words." 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  it  public  ;  but  Henderson  brought  me  to  a 
fever-house,  and  my  life  was  insured  by  him — heavily  insured." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Brandon,  hush! — the  grooms  will  hear 
you." 

"  By he  has  my  death  upon  him,"  muttered  the  sick  man,  as 

he  sank  off  the  saddle  into  the  arms  of  the  attendants.  Roach  accom- 
panied him  upstairs,  and  saw  him  put  to  bed;  he  waited  by  him  till 
the  doctor  came,  who  confirmed  the  fears  of  the  household,  and  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  very  bad  case  of  fever ;  he  feared,  moreover,  it  had 
taken  head  from  want  of  timely  care. 
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Those  wfld  words  were  not  again  repatted  in  Roach's  hearing-^-and 
he  strove  to  forget  he  had  heard  them,  as  he  hurried  away  with  a  trou« 
bled  mind. 


'*  At  his  Castle  of  ConeyfeU^  of  typhus  fever^  James  Wynne 
B&AKDON,  Esq.,  agedM^y 

Formal,  short,  and  business-like,  was  the  announcement  in  the 
daily  papers,  and  so  such  an  announcement  ought  to  be.  There  is 
nothing  that  hardens  human  hearts  more  than  frittering  away  feeling  in 
words.  The  age  and  name  on  a  coffin-plate  has  infinitely  more  pathos 
than  the  funeral  sermon.  Let  the  obituary  ever  be  short  and  oirect ; 
let  each  of  these  records  be  but  the  dry  argument  of  a  sacred  ^ti. 

The  next  time  Roach  saw  Annie  was  for  a  moment.  The  window  was 
up  in  that  httle  room  in  which  he  had  passed  with  her  such  witching 
hours ;  as  he  went  by  outside  he  involuntarily  looked  in.  There  she 
sate,  steeped  in  sorrow  which  might  not  be  approached  or  addressed. 
Mrs.  Wolsey  was  beside  her,  in  her  calm,  eventide  beauty,  silently  hold- 
ing Annie's  hand.  He  passed  on,  and  it  was  just  a  glimpse  of  lovely 
anguish,  sun-pictured  on  his  mind. 


CHAPTEB  XIX. 

Roach  was  like  clockwork  again.  Up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and 
resolute  at  work. 

You  would  have  seen  him  writing  letters  with  mild  industry — the 
firm  set  of  his  large  features  shghtly  relaxed,  and  the  pen  skirring  away 
to  its  querulous  tune.  As  methodically  would  he  rise,  place  the  letter 
in  the  press,  and  examine  the  duplicate  he  had  struck. 

Let  us  watch  him  a  little  longer  still. 

You  would  have  seen  him  calmly  fronting  a  throng  of  clamouring 
tenantry,  with  even  colour  on  his  cheek,  and  slow,  light  eye — an  indig- 
nant throng  are  these — remonstrating,  sometimes  fiercely,  sometimes 
piteousiy.  Ue  explains  to  them  the  necessity  that  exists  for  the  demand 
made  upon  them  ;  he  reasons  with  them  kindly,  urging  the  advantages 
that  were  offered,  and  promising  future  consideration ;  his  temper  under 
resolute  command,  his  language  conciliatory,  yet  firm.  Surely  this 
man's  spirit  preserves  a  contented  balance — no  symptom  as  yet  of  a 
mind  diseased. 

You  would  have  seen  him  out  over  the  men — a  broad-shouldered  man, 
of  middle  height,  in  his  light  shooting-coat  and  clouted  shoes,  an  ha- 
bitual contraction  on  his  sandy  brows,  and  his  huge,  red  whiskers 
straying  wild— civil  and  collected  in  his  address,  and  given  to  staring 
for  an  hour  at  a  time  at  inanimate  objects — a  green  clod,  a  withered 
branch,  a  distant  farmhouse  on  the  lone,  blue  hill.  You  would  have 
seen  him  in  the  evening  in  his  little  parlour,  leaf  shadows  playing  over 
head  and  face,  as  he  read  a  book  or  newspaper,  like  a  contented  country 
gentleman  who  had  eaten  his  dinner,  and  had  no  care. 
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Then  of  a  sudden  he  would  toss  the  book  aside,  lean  his  forehead 
heavily  on  the  square,  freckled  hand,  and  breath  hard,  as  if  a  head- 
ache had  just  then  commenced  with  a  hammering  throb. 

Let  those  who  would  shun  thought  beware  of  the  idle  hours.  To 
unhappiness  Labour  is  Gilead*s  balm. 

Time  went  on,  and  the  mental  struggle  with  it ;  opposing 
feelings  were  borne  hither  and  thither  in  painful  grapple.  The 
sentiment  which  he  felt  for  Annie,  so  foolish  and  feeble  in  mere 
statement,  yet  so  imperious  in  its  command  of  all  his  higher  and  truer 
emotions,  carried  everything  blindly  before  it  at  first — ^for  there  is  a 
mighty  bigotry  in  love.  But,  as  time  began  to  intervene  since  he  had 
seen  Annie,  her  strange  influence  over  him  began  to  wane,  and  the  infa- 
tuation, like  a  loosening  coil,  began  to  ease  its  festering  pressure  round 
his  heart.  lie  had  registered  a  promise,  however,  in  those  evil  hours, 
which,  to  fulfil,  he  must  outrage  his  sense  of  right. 

The  first  of  November  had  passed.  On  that  day  one  or  two  of  the 
richer  farmers  had  come  forward  heartily,  when  they  heard  of  the  pecu- 
niary distress  of  their  landlord,  and  paid  up  the  whole  year,  but  they 
were  exceptions.  The  greater  number,  though  ejectments  were  re- 
mitted and  leases  renewed,  displayed  a  dogged  spirit,  forbore  further 
remonstrances,  and  seemed  inclined  to  make  a  dangerous  stand.  Threat- 
ening notices  were  thrown  in  the  very  footsteps  of  the  agent,  and  va- 
rious devices  of  terrorism  were  employed. 

On  one  occasion  some  sulky-looking  fellows  got  round  his  house,  and 
thought  to  frighten  him  by  sending  a  large  rough  mastiff  into  the  room 
by  the  open  window,  which,  in  escaping,  bounded  through  the  glass  of 
the  inner  hall-door.  Roach  got  his  loaded  gan,  threw  open  the  door, 
and  shot  the  dog  in  their  midst. 

But,  though  resolved  to  exhibit  no  irresolution  in  his  dealings  with 
the  people,  their  distress  and  misery  were  powerful  inducements  to 
hesitation.  Before  he  engaged  himself  in  the  war  of  force,  from 
which  there  was  no  retreat,  he  paused  on  the  brow  of  the  precipice. 

"  I  will  write  to  her,"  he  said,  often  in  thought.  '*  She  has  a  kind 
heart  and  a  rare  sympathy.  I'll  tell  her  the  facts  ;  explain  to  her  the 
ruin  and  wretchedness  this  desperate  course  must  bring  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  beg  of  her  to  cancel  my  rash  promise.  If  she  refuses — but  she 
cannot! — she  showed  such  grief  for  her  father  she  must  be  full  of 
pity.    rU  write  to  her." 

After  this  train  of  thought  had  passed  through  his  mind  often  enough 
to  develop  into  a  resolution,  he  acted  upon  it,  and  addressed  a  re- 
spectful and  not  ineloquent  appeal  to  Annie's  sympathies,  stating,  in  ex- 
cuse for  communicating  with  her,  that  Mr.  Henderson  himself  had  been 
quite  silent  in  the  business,  and  that  she  llad  professed  herself  to  be  the 
authorised  medium  between  them. 

Miss  Brandon  had  returned  home,  he  ascertained,  within  a  few  dayB> 
having  been  removed  from  the  infected  house  bv  some  friends  of  her 
fathei?s,  so  he  dispatched  a  special  messenger  with  the  letter,  and  confi- 
dently expected  a  reply. 

He  walked  restlessly  up  and  down  his  avenue,  watching  impatiently 
for  the  reappearance  of  his  envoy,  and  framing  in  imagination  the 
answer  he  should  receive.  At  length  he  caught  sight  of  the  man  coming 
leisurely  round  the  hill,  and  he  strode  forward  to  meet  him. 
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"  Miss  Brandon  sent  word  there  was  no  answer,'*  said  the  messenger; 
and  Roach  returned  to  his  home  in  gloom. 

**  I  will  see  her  myself,"  he  thought.  "  If  Miss  Brandon  has  with- 
drawn from  the  whole  business,  she  has  shown  her  sense,  and  I  shall 
extricate  myself  easily  from  Mr.  Henderson.  But,"  continued  wounded 
vanity,  taking  up  the  thread,  **  this  utter  silence  is  a  slight  I  have  not 
deserved." 

He  walked  up  to  Coneyfell  Castle  the  ensuing  evening,  and  waylaid 
Annie  in  a  shady  path  along  the  garden-wall.  She  raised  her  eyes,  and 
returned  his  salutation  without  a  trace  of  unkindness. 

"  Mr.  Roach,  I  received  your  letter,"  she  said,  with  tempered  gra- 
dousness.  **  Pray  don't  consider  yourself  under  any  promise  to  me,"  she 
added,  with  a  slight  laugh,  "  I  see  all  your  enthusiasm  has  cooled.  I 
thought  it  would  be  so." 

Roach  stammered  something,  he  scarce  knew  what,  and  she  was 

gone ;  the  coil  had  compressed  on  his  heart  once  more.  Would  that  he 
ad  not  seen  that  face,  or  heard  that  voice  again ! 

It  was  a  rainy  morning,  such  an  one  as  our  story  has  once  wended 
through  before — the  dead  leaves  lay  rotting  on  the  ground,  and  drag- 
gled with  clay.  Again  the  mist  wraiths  were  playing  like  phantom 
children  through  the  ferny  wood,  over  lawn  and  moorland. 

The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye  had  been  on  Roach,  as  he  rose  at  a 
very  early  hour  to  seek  relief  from  the  fret  and  anxiety  of  thought  He 
tried  to  find  employment  in  letter-writing,  in  reading,  in  rapid  exer- 
cise up  and  down  his  avenue,  till  the  pearly  rain  was  sown  thickly 
through  his  whiskers,  and  trickled  down  his  face. 

About  six  o'clock  the  under-steward  came  to  him  by  appointment  to 
receive  directions. 

*'  A  soft  morning,  sir.  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  about  the  Farrells 
and  Walshes  ?" 

"  To  keep  my  word  with  them,"  said  Roach,  shortly.  "  I'll  distrain 
their  stock  to-day.  Go  yourself  across  the  short-cut,  and  bring  with 
yoo  any  of  the  boys  you  can  depend  upon.    I'll  meet  you  at  ten  o'clock." 

At  nine  he  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  distasteful  auty,  muffled  him- 
self in  a  triple-caped  coat  against  the  rain,  and  from  the  back  window 
ordered  the  gig  to  be  brought  round.  It  was  the  same  vehicle  in  which 
Mr.  Falkener  met  his  untimely  fate.  He  was  then  about  to  lock  up  his 
papers  and  leave  the  house,  when  the  quick,  crabbed  gallop  of  a  pony 
down  the  avenue  struck  on  his  ear,  and  abruptly  stopped  at  the  door. 
Immediately  afler  a  slight  figure  peeped  timioly  into  the  room. 

"  Jay,  what  brings  you  here  ?  you  are  not  alone  ?" 

"  Is  it  very  wrong,  Mr.  Roach  7  but— oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  morning !" 
There  was  something  comical  in  the  look  of  horror  she  cast  at  the  rainy 
sky  behind  her. 

^' A  fine  soft  morning ;  you'll  see  how  the  turnips  will  relish  it.  I'm 
very  busy  this  morning.  Jay." 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Roach,  sure  you're  not  going  to-day?'* 

"  Going  where  ?" 

"You  must — you  must  stay.  The  servants  all  say  you  will  be  mur- 
dered. I  have  been  dreaming  of  you  all  night.  Do  come  stay  with  us  to- 
day, we  are  so  lonely  1  You  have  forgotten  us  quite  ;  and  I  know  I 
could  amuse  you,  if  I  tried  j  do  come." 
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*' You're  a  foolish  little  woman,  that  beUevea  in  ghosts  and  fairies*  I 
am  not  in  any  danger.  Jay." 

"FFiY/voustay?** 

**  I  shall  go  to  tea  with  you  this  evening,  and  yon  shall  amuse  me.** 

"  Will  you  stay  V*    She  held  his  hand  coaxingly  in  both  her  own. 

**  I  must  go  to  the  fair,  you  know ;  what  shall  X  get  for  Jay  ?  Come^ 
now,  don't  l^  so  silly.   Good  bve,  dear." 

"  Mr.  Roach,  will  you  stay  f    Oh,  pray,  come  with  me !" 

He  gently  disengaged  himself  from  her,  and  placing  his  papers  withia 
his  desk,  he  locked  it. 

Jay  was  suddenly  silent,  and  stood  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
He  turned  to  see  what  could  have  produced  this  unwonted  effect,  and 
beheld  her  as  pale  as  death,  her  eyes  starting,  and  her  figure  trembling 
from  head  to  toot. 

She  clutched  in  her  hand  a  piece  of  dirty  paper,  and  Roach,  looking 
over  her  shoulder,  perceived  it  to  be  a  threatening  notice,  which  had 
probably  been  slipped  under  the  door  during  the  night. 

**  Christy  Roach,  this  is  to  tell  you  that  your /ate  is  soled — you*li 
be  a  corpse  to-night^  if  all  the  peelers  in  the  county  were  at  your  bciek^ 
and  G-^  have  mircy  on  your  sowL 

"Captain  Slug." 

*' Don't  be  frightened.  Jay,"  he  said,  trying  to  take  the  paper  from 
her  ;  but  she  resolutely  clutched  it  still.  "  This  is  only  a  trick ;  they 
send  me  one  every  morning  as  regular  as  the  newspaper." 

He  went  to  his  desk,  however,  and  without  Jay  perceiving  him,  he 
slipped  a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  into  his  breast-pocket,  and  inwardly 
determined  to  take  another  road. 

**  Now,  Jay,  be  a  good  child  and  go  home.  I  have  no  more  time  to 
talk  to  you  this  morning,  so  good-bye." 

The  child  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and  placed  herself  against  the 
door,  from  which  he  was  obliged  to  remove  her  gently.  He  did  not  try 
to  condole  with  her  farther,  however,  supposing  that  any  expressions  of 
pity  or  reassurance  might  make  her  worse  ;  he  was  mistaken. 

Like  a  flash  of  light  down  went  the  slender  hands  from  her  face,  and 
starting  out  before  him,  she  said  these  strange  words,  in  a  ringing 
voice,  unbroken  by  a  sob — 

"  Very  well,  Mr.  Roach,  I  see  how  it  is ;  you  think  I  am  blind ;  but 
though  you  don't  care  for  me,  though  you  hate  me,  I  know  who  will 
make  you  stay,  and  I'll  go  to  her  this  moment.     You'll  see !" 

She  slipt  out  before  him,  mounted  the  shaggy  little  Shetland  unaided, 
and  galloped  off  with  her  black  hair  loosening  behind  her. 

"  Whom  can  she  mean?"  s^d  Christie,  thoughtfully,  as  he  mounted 
to  his  seat;  "surely,  not  Miss  Brandon.  Well,  if  there  be  e%il  or 
danger  in  this  morning's  work,  I  do  it  for  her  sake ;  I  cannot  reason  on  it 
any  more— her  wish  is  fate." 
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That  time  of  year  had  just  come  roond  when  everybody  that  can  so 
manage  it,  shaking  off  the  dust  of  London  from  their  feet>  convert  that 
city  into  a  modem  Petra.  To  be  one  of  its  Bedouins — being  the  last 
thing  desirable,  yet  having  the  whole  world  before  me,  from  which  to 
choose  a  place  of  flight,  without  having  a  decided  predilection  for  any 
one  spot  beyond  another,  placed  me  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  in 
which  uncomfortable  position  I  might  have  long  remained  had  I  not 
been  happily  tossed  from  them  by  the  advent  of  a  letter  bearing  an 
Irish  post-mark. 

Harr^ and  I  had  been  chums  of  old,  and  had  suffered  in  the 

same  birchdom,  and  when  we  parted  to  take  our  places  in  the  outer 
world,  it  was  with  mutual  protestations  to  keep  alive  the  friendship  so 
warmly  commenced  at  school.  But  time  and  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
having  made  a  Cockney  of  me  and  an  Irish  landed  proprietor  of  him, 
our  intercourse  had  been  interrupted,  and  I  had  seen  nothing  and  heard 
bnt  little  of  him  for  many  years. 

During  our  school-days  he  had  enjoyed  among  his  compeers  a  great 
renown  for  the  manufacturing  and  equipment  of  various  lopsided  cutters, 
schooners,  and  luggers,  which  he  navigated  in  the  canal  adjoining  the 
school  with  great  skill  and  with  equal  intrepidity — the  said  canal  being 
contraband,  as  lying  without  the  bounds  allotted  to  us  for  recreation 
and  exercise  ;  and  now  he  was  enabled — his  residence  beins  most  con- 
genially situated  on  the  south  coast — to  carry  into  effect  the  schemes 
and  hopes  of  his  boyhood,  and  become  the  owner  of  a  real  yacht,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  now  writing  the  aboveroentioned  letter,  recall* 
ing  our  former  intimacy,  and  claiming  my  society,  for  the  more  perfect 
renewal  of  our  friendship,  in  a  cruise  which  he  purposed  making  to 
some  of  the  extensive  copper-mines  lying  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland. 

"  In  order,"  ran  the  epistk,  "  that  you  may  not  imagine  yourself 
taken  in,  let  me  fairly  put  the  question  to  you  without  offence.  Are 
you  able  to  rough  it  ?  When  I  ask  you  on  a  yachting  cruise,  don't 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  you  will  be  shipped  in  a  sort  of  floating 
Buckingham  Palace.  In  the  best  and  biggest  of  them  it  isn't  that, 
much  less  in  a  cockleshell  of  a  crafl  like  mine,  where  a  man,  to  make 
himself  tolerably  cou^^table,  ought  to  possess  the  faculty  of  shutting 
himself  up  like  a  telm^pe,  or  taUng  himself  to  pieces  Uke  a  dissected 
map.  I  have  fitly  reasons  why  I  don't  keep  a  large  yacht;  however, 
as  the  first  of  them  is  that  I  cannot  afford  it,  I  may  spare  you  the  rest. 
One  thing,  however,  I  will  say,  and  that  is,  that  if  you  wish  to  take 
back  with  you  to  London  any  idea  of  seamanship,  you  will  learn  more 
in  a  day  on  board  the  '  Fenella'  than  you  would  in  a  month  in  a  vessel 
of  a  hundred  tons.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  a  boat  that  can 
accommodate  so  few  hands  everybody  must  work ;  so  should  you  decide 
in  my  favour  and  come  down  to  me,  the  sooner,  old  fellow,  you  get  over 
your  sea-sickness  and  land-lubberliness  the  better." 
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Could  I  haye  aaj  doabt  as  to  my  course  ?  Pristine  friendship,  plea- 
sant anticipations  forbad  it.  It  was  my  first  nautical  experiment,  and 
yet  all  fears  for  the  consequences,  nauseous  and  otherwise,  vanished 
into  thin  air,  or  were  entertained  but  for  a  second,  to  be  dismissed  with 
scorn.     What,  ho— my  portmanteau !  Ireland  aboo !  I 

Pass  we  over  the  journey.  If  I  did  feel  a  little  squeamish  on  the 
passage  from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown,  surely  there  was  nothing  in 
that  derogatory  to  my  name  as  a  future  British  yachtsman.  Is  there 
not  more  than  sufficient  burnt  tallow,  horrible  train  oil,  and,  still  more 
horrible,  the  very  proximate  neighbourhood  of  fellow-sufferers,  to 
account  I'br  any  amount  of  sickness  to  any  living  being  short  of  an 
ostrich  or  a  packet-steward  ?  How  this  latter  class  survive  a  year's 
employment  is  to  me  incomprehensible. 

Pass  we  by  the  hospitable  reception  that  awaits  me  on  my  arrival 
at  my  friend's  territory,  and  my  raptures  at  the  beauty  of  the  spot, 
the  "  Carberise  Rupes  '*  of  Swift,  about  which  alone,  with  its  wild 
legends  and  historical  interest,  might  an  attractive  article  be  compiled. 
Let  us  merely  glance  at  its  first-rate  capabilities  as  a  yacht  hari>our, 
shut  in,  as  it  is,  from  all  unkind  blasts  by  towering  cliffs  ;  now  rugged 
and  barren,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  single  blade  of  grass — and  again 
clothed  thickly,  to  the  very  water's  edge,  by  trees,  among  which  the 
arbutus  and  rhododendron  grow  and  blossom,  self-sown  and  indigenous. 
Let  us  hurry  past  all  these  attractions,  I  say,  for  a  long  day's  Bianconi- 
carring  in  the  open  air  has  predisposed  me  towards  Harry's  comfortable 
board,  to  which  for  a  time  all  matters  of  a  more  intellectual  or  romantic 
nature  must  give  place,  and  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  cool  for  all 
the  literary  aspirations  in  the  world. 

"  Postquam  exempta  fames  epulis  mensseque  remotsB,*' 

saith  old  Maro.  In  plain  English,  as  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed, 
arid  the  bottles  commenced  their  orbitual  revolutions,  Harry  explained  to 
me  that  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  him  that  our 
journey  should  commence  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  next  mornin?,  as 
a  regatta  was  to  take  place  among  the  Islands  of  Cape  Clear,  at  which 
he  much  wished  to  enter  the  Fenella.  As  yet  she  had  never  contested  a 
race,  but  was  declared  by  the  nautical  authorities  of  the  place  to  be  a  boat 
of  great  pronaise  ;  and  as  he  foresaw  that  an  event  of  this  description 
would  materially  enliven  our  mining  researches,  he  proposed  that  we 
should  take  up  our  quarters  in  our  floating-house  that  very  evening,  and 
thereby  ensure  our  starting  betimes,  and  destroy  the  force  of  all  slothful, 
bedvvard  longings  next  morning. 

The  idea  at  first  was  rather  of  a  startling  nature.  I  was  just  arrived 
at  that  point  when  a  person  who  has  been  travelling  for  two  or  three 
davs  begins  to  think  that  a  day  or  two  of  repose,  not  to  mention  a  night 
or  two  of  a  comfortable  bed,  are  not  the  most  uncomfortable  things  in 
the  world ;  but  remembering  Harry's  contempt  of  those  uuable  **  (p 
ro7t</h  ttf"  1  sighed  an  acquiescence,  and  after  finishing  our  symposium 
with  one,  only  one,  tumbler  of  an  ambrosial  liquor,  imperfectly  under- 
stood within  the  sound  of  Bow-bells,  but  here  not  only  understood  but 
appreciated— 'yclept,  poteen-punch — I  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  be 
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punted  over  to  the  Fenella,  and  to  stretoh  myself  out  as  well  as  I  could 
upon  that  bench  which  extended  along  one  side  of  the  cabin,  termed 
by  courtesy  my  bed,  and  which  I  was  to  occupy  during  the  next  six 
weeks. 

The  next  morning,  shortly  after  daybreak,  I  was  aroused  from  my 
slumbers  by  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  tramping  hurriedly  over  my 
bead,  mixed  with  the  hauling  of  ropes  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
forniing  a  most  sleep-dissolving  din.  Springing  up  on  my  elbow,  and 
casting  a  glance  to  the  other  side  of  the  cabin,  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
untenanted,  and  Harry's  voice  without  issuing  some  orders  to  the  crew 
showed  me  that  he  was  beforehand  with  me.  I  sprang  out  of  bed, 
hastened  on  deck,  and  found  Harry  at  the  helm>  tiller  in  band,  the  two 
sailors  engaged  in  coiling  down  the  ropes  and  patting  things  to  rights, 
and  the  Fenella  slowly  beating  her  way  out  of  harbour. 

"  Turn  in  again,  man,  for  the  next  two  hours,"  sang  out  Harry,  who 
had  hastily  drawn  on  a  pair  of  trowsers,  save  which  he  was  attired  just 
as  he  had  rolled  out  of  bed ;  *'  I  will  be  after  you  in  a  jiffey." 

Obedience  to  orders  being  the  first  rule  on  board  sliip,  and  the 
morning  being  chilly  for  gentlemen  in  limited  clothing,  I  hastened  to 
comply.  Harry  soon  followed,  and  as  he  rolled  himself  up  in  his  bed- 
clothes, raised  my  spirits  considerably  by  telling  me,  in  a  grumbling 
tone^  that  the  sea  was  like  a  millpond,  that  the  wind  had  almost  all  died 
away,  what  there  was  of  it  being  in  the  same  point  as  over  night,  viz., 
dead  against  us,  and  that  he  was  much  afraid  that,  early  as  we  were,  we 
should  not  arrive  in  Skull  by  eleven  o'clock,  at  which  time  and  place 
the  regatta  was  to  be  held. 

In  my  inmost  soul  I  felt  that  the  chance  of  iii^munity  from  sea- 
sickness nearly  counterbalanced  that  of  losing  the  regatta,  and,  there- 
fore, whatever  Harry's  view  of  the  case  might  be,  it  was  with  con- 
siderable equanimity  that  I  turned  my  face  to  the  side  and  finished  my 
nap. 

When  we  again  awoke,  which  was  not  for  some  hours  after,  it 
appeared  that  we  had  made  more  progress  than  Harry  expected.  In 
fact  we  were  off  Cape  Clear,  the  wind  having  not  only  freshened  a 
httle  during  our  sleep,  but  chopped  round  to  a  propitious  quarter ;  but, 
alas  !  it  too  had  died  away  again,  leaving  us  hopelessly  becalmed.  The 
sails  were  idly  flapping  about,  barely  filling  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
strong  tide  from  sweeping  us  back  like  the  unavailing  stone  of  Sysy-^ 
phus.  The  sea  looking  in  the  fervid  sun  more  like  some  molten  metal 
than  water.  The  crew  in  despair — actually  in  sight  of  port,  yet  not 
able  to  reach  it.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  we 
had  to  get  up.  This  being  effected  on  the  instant,  Harry  moved  as  an 
amendment  a  plunge  over  the  side.  Agreed  to  with  trepidation,  the 
result  proving  delicious  beyond  expression.  Next  came  dressing — 
breakfast — a  cigar — followed  by  a  lesson  in  seamanship,  whereby  I 
learnt,  with  considerable  astonishment,  that  a  sheet  was  a  rope  and  not 
a  sail,  that  ladies'  waists  were  not  the  only  things  tightened  by  stays, 
and  that  shrouds  need  not  always  have  a  funereal  signification.  Fur- 
thermore, I  obtained  a  hazy  idea — which  time  has  done  but  little  to 
dear  up— as  to  the  meaning  of  leaches  and  luffsy  sheets,  haulyards,  and 
tacks^  and  elaborately  committed  to  memory  the  distinctions  existing 
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between  *' keep  her  away,"  **  fall  and  bv»"  "  port  your  hchn,"  **hard 
a  starboard,"  &c^  &c.  Lastly,  I  learned  to  pronounce  tackle  as  tayde^ 
and  tben  I  considered  mj  naval  education  complete,  and  walked  the 
little  deck  every  inch  the  British  tar. 

I  also  fraternised  with  the  crew,  consisting  of  Johnny  the  skipper, 
and  Jerry  the  boy,  both  models  of  what  yachtsmen  should  be — cheerful, 
respectful,  clean,  and  understanding  their  business.  Both  came  from 
Harry's  neighbourhood,  for  he  indulged  in  a  prejudice — ^whether  well 
or  ill-founded  I  must  leave  to  older  yachtsmen — ^that  there  was  little  or 
no  good  to  be  got  out  of  your  regular  professed  yacht-sailors,  such  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  principal  yachting  ports,  who,  he  averred,  like 
London  flunkies,  consider  they  are  hired  for  appearance  and  not  for 
work.  At  all  events  other  matters  were  now  about  to  occupy  our 
attention ;  for  while  we  had  been  thus  occupied ;  the  sky  had  been 
gradually  clouding  over,  and  that,  too,  precisely  from  the  opposite 
point  from  which  the  wind  had  been  blowing.  A  mass  of  portentous 
blackness  kept  stealing  on,  and  soon  a  few  large  drops  let  us  know  that 
we  were  gettmg  under  its  influence.  The  wind  fell  altogether,  and  yet 
the  cloud  seemed  to  gather  swiftness  every  moment.  The  rain  now 
began  to  fall  heavily  and  perpendicularly,  in  drops  as  large  as  penny- 
pieces.  Harry,  in  distrust  of  the  nature  of  things,  gives  orders  for 
shortening;  sail.  Away  flew  the  men  to  execute  them,  and  the  gaff  top- 
sail was  m  the  very  act  of  being  lowered,  when,  with  a  roar,  and 
suddenly  as  the  rush  of  a  wild  beast,  down  came  a  hurricane  upon  us. 
In  an  instant  we  were  laid  flat  with  the  sea,  and  the  water  poured  in 
in  torrents  —  surmounting  even  the  peterboards  which  protected  the 
little  cockpit. 

<^  LufP!  lufif !"  shouted  Johnny,  letting  the  topsail  down  by  the  run, 
and  rushing  to  the  main-tack. 

"  LuflP  it  is,  Johnny,  hard  down,  and  she  won't  come  up.  Down 
foresail,  Jerry.    Stand  by  the  peak  haulyards." 

I  had — 1  may  confess  it  as  a  greenhorn — I  had  been  upset  at  the 
first  lurch.  With  difficulty  I  regained  my  feet,  and  clutched  hold  of 
the  weather-runner  to  keep  me  on  them,  and  then,  feeling  somewhat 
more  secure,  I  looked  about  to  gather  some  idea  as  to  our  situation. 
The  boat,  relieved  by  shortening  sail,  had  righted,  and  was  now  fizzing 
fiercely  through  the  water.  The  venom  of  the  squall,  however,  was  in 
the  first  puff;  and  although  it  was  still  blowing  far  more  than  was 
agreeable,  we  had  now  time  to  prepare  against  any  fresh  gusts  which 
might  be  in  store  for  us  out  of  the  black  cloud  that  canopi^  us.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Fenella  was  thrown  up  in  the  wind,  and  the  operation 
of  shifting  jibs  and  double  reefing  the  mainsail  commenced — ^precautions 
which  were  considered  sufficient  for  any  weather  we  were  hkely  to  get 
until  we  reached  the  harbour,  which  was  now  no  great  distance  from 
us,  and  only  obscured  by  a  long  island  which  ran  between  us  and  it. 

Everything  was  put  in  proper  train,  even  I  was  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  preparations,  and  the  business  was  about  half  completed,  when 
a  sight  met  our  eyes  that  caused  us  the  most  lively  disgust.  Round 
the  point  of  the  island  beforementioned,  and  close  by  us,  swept  the 
leading  vachts  of  the  fleet  of  racing-boats,  followed  in  a  stra^ling 
manner  by  the  rest,  and  all  of  them  looking  rather  the  worse  for  the 
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weather ;  here  and  there  some  of  the  very  small  fry  completely  dis- 
mantled, and  running  away  towards  Cape,  under  a  foresail  or  the  skirt 
of  a  mainsail,  and  in  the  best  of  them  doused  foresails  and  scandalized 
peaks  evinced  that  they  had  got  a  benefit.  In  vain  did  we  endeavour 
to  hasten  matters  sufficiently  to  have  even  the  small  satisfaction  of  a 
race  in.  Before  we  could  get  back  again  upon  our  course,  all  those 
boats  whom  the  squall  had  not  put  hors-de- combat  swept  by,  leaving  us 
hopelessly  in  the  rear,  and  giving  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  all 
parties  on  our  arrival  at  port  that  we  had  been  caught  up,  passed,  and 
disgracefully  beaten  by  all. 

Very  wroth  was  Harry.  It  was  perfectly  useless  for  him  to  attempt 
to  explain  matters ;  he  was  met  on  all  sides  by  incredulous  faces  and 
hints  that  there  were  always  excuses  for  beaten  boats.  And  very 
wroth  also  were  Johnny,  the  skipper,  and  Jerry,  the  crew,  who  flung 
defiances  abroad  in  every  shape,  from  challenges  to  race  to  those  of 
personal  conflict,  but,  to  use  the  sporting  phrase,  "  without  takers.** 
There  was,  however,  consolation  in  store.  That  evening  at  dinner  on 
board  the  flag-boat,  the  matter  being  again  brought  forward,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  other  yachts  being  present,  Harry  proposed  that  he 
should  stake  a  sum  rather  over  the  value  of  the  cup,  and  run  the 
winner.  The  offer  was  refused,  the  owner  wisely  considering  a  bird  in 
the  hand  worth  two  in  the  bush.  But  by  good  fortune  it  so  happened 
that  Harry  was  by  no  means  the  only  malcontent,  as  the  owners  of  the 
second,  third,  ana  even  fourth  boat  were  also  fully  confident  that,  only 
for  particular  circumstances,  they  would  have  been  the  winners  that 
day.  This  being  made  apparent,  matters  soon  took  a  more  tangible 
form,  and  it  was  agreed  upon  that  another  race  should  take  place  the 
ensuing  day,  each  proprietor  staking  a  certain  sum,  and  the  committee 
of  the  regatta  very  liberally  adding  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  subscribed. 
Everybody  was  satisfied — everybody  confident.  The  Fenellaites  re- 
garded it  as  a  most  delightful  termination  to  a  day  of  disaster  and  dis* 
appointment.  Harry  recovered  his  serenity — Johnny  and  Jerry  theirSj 
and 

*'  There  was  joy  in  Atzlan." 

Eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  saw  the  rival  yachts  duly  aligned  and 
awaiting,  with  hearts  beating  high  with  excitement,  the  firing  of  the 
starting  gun.  The  racing  colours  shiver  from  each  truck  ;  the  head 
saUs  are  all  down,  according  to  law ;  every  person  is  at  his  post. 

"  Are  you  all  ready  ?"  sings  out  a  voice  from  the  flag-ship. 

"  Ay,  ay  I"  respond  a  chorus  of  combatants. 

''Then  fire."     Bang  goes  the  miniature  cannon. 

It  is  a  lovely  day — there  is  just  a  pleasant  breeze — the  sun  shines 
out  brightly  on  the  scene,  and  the  course  is  such  that  it  is  visible  in  its 
whole  extent  to  all  shore-goers,  an  ingredient  in  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  attend  regattas  generally  obliged  to  be  omitted.  The  head  sails 
fly  up  as  if  by  magic,  the  boats  gently  cant  round,  and  we  are  off. 

Off  I  Yes,  and  what  is  better,  gradually  creeping  ahead  of  our 
opponents.  A  few  minutes  of  anxiety  and  we  are  palpably  in  advance 
of  all  save  yesterday's  victor.  Johnny  says  she  made  a  better  start  of 
it  than  we*  _  Be  that  as  it  may«  she  holds  her  own.     It  is  neck-and- 
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neck ;  if  aDTthing^  the  advanUge  is  in  favour  of  our  adfeouury^^  wha 
bears  the  murky  title  of  *'The  Bat." 

"  Give  her  a  little  sheet,"  whispers  Harry,  for  the  boats  are  so  dose 
as  to  be  within  easy  conversation  distance.  ''  So,  so,  a  Uttle  more — 
that  will  do." 

"  Now,  then,  blow  wind*"  cried  Johnny,  and  commenced  whistling 
for  the  breeze,  as  all  sailors  do  in  such  cases. 

Whether  the  whistling  produced  that  meteorological  phenomenon  is 
hard  to  pronounce  upon,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  wind,  which  for  a  Uttle 
time  previous  had  shown  a  disposition  to  fall,  now  regained  its  former 
strength.  The  sails  assumed  a  more  aldermanic  shape  ;  the  little 
racing-flag  shivered  more  vehemently ;  the  weather-ri^ng  tautened 
perceptibly,  and  from  that  moment  '*  The  Bat "  might  as  well  have  re- 
turned to  its  congenial  darkness  for  any  chance  it  had,  barring  accidents, 
of  the  race.  It  was  far  too  game,  however,  to  abandon  the  stru^e.  It  had 
still  a  chance,  and  as  long  as  that  remained  it  would  continue  the  contest. 

Nothing  is  so  subject  to  fluctuations,  not  evei^  the  3  per  cent,  con- 
sols, as  the  luck  of  yachts  in  a  race — a  thousand  things  may  occur, 
from  the  carrying  away  of  a  mast  to  the  shifting  of  a  hundred  weight 
of  ballast,  to  give  the  race  to  the  second,  or  even  the  third  boat ;  and, 
therefore,  onward  sailed  the  *'  Bat "  steadily.  And,  lo !  in  corrobora- 
tion of  these  opinions,  while  rounding  a  certain  island,  the  wind,  the 
treacherous  wind,  which  up  to  this  had  seemed  to  have  linked  itself  to 
our  fortunes,  dropped  flat !  alas,  only  so  far  as  we  were  concerned ; 
for  while  our  sails  were  flapping  listlessly,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  Bat  coming  fast  on  our  footsteps,  dashing  the  white  foam 
from  her  bows,  and  lying  over  to  the  pei^dious  gale.  Harry  bit  his 
lips  and  muttered  something  complimentary  ;  Johnny  tore  his  hair 
and  imprecated  in  choice  Celtic ;  *'  Jerry  "  whistled  till  breath  failed 
him.  In  vain.  The  fault  was  all  our  own ;  we  had  wilfully  run  our- 
selves under  a  cliff  which  completely  took  the  wind  from  us.  And 
on  came  the  "  Bat,"  scornfully,  mockingly,  until  at  last  it  was  evident 
that  a  few  minutes  more  and  she  would  be  up  with  us.  Ha !  what  is 
that  grateful  sound  of  rippling  which  strikes  upon  our  ears  ?  Can  we 
trust  our  senses — we  are  once  more  moving  I  The  ripple  increases — 
becomes  foam — the  saib  All— the  Fenella  lists  once  to  her  work  in 
earnest,  and  we  are  once  more  rapidly  cleaving  the  brine  in  a  home* 
ward  direction.  And  where  is  the  Bat  ?  She  saw  our  misfortune — is 
it  possible  that  she  will  allow  herselt  to  be  taken  in  the  same  trap  T 
Yes.  Seeing  us  escaping  from  them — when  they  were  just  making  up 
their  minds  to  defeat  us  gloriously — they  madlv  endeavoured  as  a  last 
chance  to  skirt  the  danger  as  narrowly  as  possible,  and,  if  they  escaped, 
to  make  at  least  a  good  second.  Alas,  for  the  "  Bat ;"  "  those  who 
walk  on  the  edge  of  precipices,  had  better  take  tent  to  their  feet." 
There  she  lies,  Uke  a  log  on  the  water,  her  flag  hanging  dejectedly 
down ;  and  it  is  now  her  turn  to  watch  hopelessly,  as  the  renella, 
making  up  for  lost  time,  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct,  and 
vanishes  amongst  the  shipping  which  marks  the  entrance  of  the  har« 
hour.  But  it  is  needless  to  spin  out  the  race  further.  The  Fenella 
rounded  the  flag-boat  in  triumph,  and  received  the  shot  of  victory  half 
an  hour  before  the  mortified  and  disappointed  Bat  showed  off  the  pier- 
head ;  the  remainder  of  the  competitors  being  nowhere. 
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''  It  was  still  early  in  tbe  day  when  the  race  was  over,  and  the  distance 
betw^n  Skull  and  Crookhaven  being  trifling,  and  the  wind  in  our  favour 
all  the  way,  we  determined  before  leaving  the  place  to  commence  our 
researches  by  a  visit  to  a  copper  mine,  then  in  active  operation  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  harbour.  Accordingly  leaving  our  vessel  for  a 
row-boat,  propelled  (we  had  almost  said  manned)  by  two  lads  and  a 
woman,  we  soon  spanned  the  distance,  and  neared  a  shore  where  some 
new-looking  white  buildings,  long  rows  of  neat  sheds,  and  some  whitish- 
greenish  heaps  of  refuse  matter,  proclaimed  the  seat  of  enterprise  and 
industry. 

Just  at  this  minute  an  incident  occurred  which  I  will  give  to  the  reader, 
as  it  is  very  characteristic  of  Irish  habits.  We  were  gradually  nearing  the 
shore,  and  steering  under  the  shadow  of  a  projecting  cliff  which  ran 
out  some  distance  into  the  sea,  when  our  ears  were  met  by  a  wild  wail- 
ing sound,  which  rose  and  fell  fitfully  in  a  sort  of  irregular  cadence — 
producing  in  the  distance  a  not  unmusical  minor  effect.  As  we  drew 
nearer  the  sound  grew  louder  and  wilder,  and  at  last  resolved  itself  into 
a  number  of  female  voices  chanting  an  improvised  song  of  woe  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  and  seeming  bent  on  surpassing  each  other  in  noisy 
demonstration  of  their  grief.  A  few  more  sweeps  of  the  oars  and  we 
had  rounded  the  rock,  and  were  in  the  midst  of  a  striking  scene. 

It  appeared  that  while  we  were  running  our  race,  another  was  taking 
place  between  some  of  the  common  row-boats  of  the  place,  under  lug- 
sails.  On  rounding  this  comer,  a  sudden  squall  took  them,  and  the 
leading  boat,  being  too  light  in  ballast,  was  capsized.  As  it  was 
close  to  land,  and  all  the  crew  could  swim  like  fishes,  no  fear  was  felt 
by  those  on  shore,  who,  laughing  loudly,  were  helping  the  drenched 
fellows  out  of  the  water.  Three  of  them  had  been  safely  landed,  and 
the  fourth  was  leisurely  striking  out  for  the  shore,  vnth  a  laugh  on  his 
face,  when  suddenly  a  change  passed  over  him — a  look  of  agonized 
fear  seized  him ;  he  shrieked,  threw  his  arms  wildly  over  his  head, 
battled  a  few  moments  vainly  vnth  the  waves,  and  sunk — a  corpse.  He 
was  reckoned  the  best  swimmer  in  the  boat,  and  two  or  three  more 
strokes  would  have  brought  him  out  of  danger.  No  one  could  say  what 
had  occasioned  his  death ;  some  said  a  cramp,  some  a  fit ;  and  m  the 
meantime  two  boats  were  dragging  with  grapnels  for  his  body,  as  yet 
without  success,  and  the  women  of  the  neighbourhood  were,  as  it  is 
termed,  "  keening  "  him. 

They  were  sitting  huddled  up  in  their  cloaks  upon  the  rocks  in 
groups,  chanting  aloud  in  the  manner  previously  described,  and  looking 
at  a  little  distance  like  a  flock  of  cormorants.  They  were  more  than  a 
hundred  in  number ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  might  be  seen  the  aged 
molber  and  young  wife  tearing  their  hair,  and  swaying  backwards  and 
forwards  in  an  agony  of  real  grief,  which  contrasted  painfully  with  the 

fictitious  woe  of  their  companions. But  another  rock  has  shut  out  the 

scene  from  us ;  and  with  a  few  vigorous  strokes  our  boat's  keel  grates 
on  a  strand  where  mining  refuse  warns  us  of  the  proximity  of  one  of 
Ireland's  diggings.  Here  we  were  met  by  Mr.  (or,  as  the  mine  superin- 
tendents always  are  given  brevet  rank),  by  Captain  T ,  who  in  the 

kindest  manner  proffered  his  assistance  in  inducting  us  into  the  mys- 
teries of  mining.  However,  as  the  process  followed  here  is  much  the 
same  as  that  used  at  Mr.  Puxsley's  great  mines  at   Ballydonegan,  to 
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which  we  are  hound,  and  of  which  more  anon,  I  shall  merely  mention 
that  most  of  the  works  in  this  neighbourhood  are  but  juvenile  concerns—- 
the  children  of  old  lawsuits  and  the  Incumberea  Estates  bill — for 
many  years  worked  at  immense  loss,  owing  to  want  of  system,  capital, 
and  enterprise.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  course,  came  long  years  of  litiga- 
tion ;  ana  surely  the  mines  had  needs  been  composed  of  richer  material 
than  copper  to  have  survived  that.  Lastly,  Kke  balm  to  the  poor  per- 
secuted mineral,  came  sales  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Courts,  rein- 
vigorated  by  which,  a  very  different  state  of  things  has  supervened.  la 
the  old  times,  a  large  but  fictitious  percentage  was  paid  to  shareholders^ 
while  the  company  were  plunging  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  Now 
a  smaller  but  still  a  satisfactory  dividend  reaches  the  speculators,  and 
they  have  the  comfortable  knowledge  of  being  a  solvent,  flourishing  con- 
cern, free  from  debt  and,  if  all  goes  on  well,  with  every  prospect  of 
great  prosperity.  In  evidence  of  this,  new  works  are  erected,  the  old 
tedious  method  of  crushing  the  ore  by  hand-work  has  been  abolished, 
and  the  new  and  beautiful  machinery,  now  in  full  work  at  Ballydone- 
gan,  in  course  of  erection.  The  ore  here,  too,  is  of  a  far  richer  descrip- 
tion than  that  of  the  Messrs.  Puxsley*s  mines,  which  yield  at  best 
but  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  pure  copper ;  while  the  lode  found  here 
(which,  from  its  beautiful  prismatic  colours,  is  well  named  "  Peacock- 
ore  ")  gives  fully  60  per  cent  The  veins,  however,  are  not  so  constant 
as  the  other,  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  pyrites  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  two  is  in  this  way  somewhat  equalized.  It  was  from  this  neighbour- 
hood, too,  that  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Irish  malachite  were  sent  to 
the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  Dublin,  in  1853,  and  which, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  most  lamentable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  would  have  formed  a  spectacle  which  might  have  carried 
away  the  palm  from  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias'  malachite  doors  in 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  pieces  found  were  of  immense  size,  far 
larger  than  any  previously  discovered,  but  the  finders,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  more  easy  of  carriage,  smashed  them  up  into  small  pieces,  and  of 
course,  in  so  doing,  destroyed  the  principal  part  of  their  value. 

But  the  sun  is  beginning  to  throw  long  shadows,  and  we  have  still  to 
reach  our  quarters  for  the  night.  Johnny  and  Jerry  are  beginning  to 
look  out  for  us,  and  have  got  everything  ready  for  an  immediate  start. 
We  spring  on  board.  The  chain  is  already  heaved  short.  With  a  *<  Yo, 
heave,  ho!  up  it  comes,"  a  signalled  farewell  to  all  friends.  Sad  we  are 
gliding  away  from  hospitable  Skull. 

The  course  to  Crookhaven  lay  through  scenery  of  the  most  lovely 
description,  to  which  the  setting  sun  added  an  additional  charm.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  sea  sprinkled  with  an  archipelago  of  islands  through 
which  we  were  winding — the  great  Cape  Island  looming  to  our  lift, 
and  lofty  Mount  Gabriel,  with  its  purple  heath-covered  side,  towering 
over  us  on  our  right — the  wind  blowing  right  aft,  with  a  strength  just 
sufficient  to  speed  us  on  our  way,  without  disturbing  the  delicious  sense 
of  repose  in  which  everything  seemed  to  be  wrapped — a  curling  smoke 
arising  from  the  caboose  funnel,  followed  soon  after  by  a  frizzling  sound 
and  an  odoriferous  emanation,  proclaimed  that  something  was  evidently 
taking  place  in  the  frying-pan; — these  concomitant  circumstances,  joined 
to  a  day  of  succesi^  and  interest,  tell  me,  oh !  reader,  can  you  picture  to 
your  imagination  a  more  pleasurable  situation  ? 
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Night  has  just  b^;an  to  close  in  as  we  enter  Crookhaven.  It  is  a 
narrow  but  good  harbour,  bounded  by  cliffs  which  rise  precipitously 
as  a  wall  from  the  water's  edge.  As  we  advance  we  pass  on  our  right 
Bock  Isknd,  the  coast-guard  station,  neat  and  clean  as  usual ;  and  a 
Utile  further  still  on  the  left  may  be  seen  a  straggling  street,  on  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  which  is  Crookhaven,  without  doubt  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  town  I  have  yet  seen  in  Ireland.  What  can  be  the  reason  of 
this  ?  As  a  harbour  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  on  the  coa3t ;  and  in 
the  winter  time  it  is  seldom  without  five  or  six  of  Uie  largest  class  of 
merchant  ships.  In  spite  of  this,  we  were  unable,  although  we  ^gged 
from  house  to  house,  to  purchase  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  were  told  that 
the  few  who  eat  bread  get  it  from  Skull,  ten  miles  off ! 

There  are  several  mines  here  also,  which  one  would  have  thought 
would  have  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  locality,  and 
which  we  were  anxious  to  inspect ;  but  curiosity  must  give  way  to  appe- 
tite, and  therefore,  by  break  of  day  next  morning,  we  resumed  our 
ioumey  to  Berehaven,  where  we  would  be  enabled  to  enjoy  both  our 
breakfasts  and  our  mining  propensities.  By  applying  to  a  map  of 
Ireland,  it  will  be  seen  that  Bear  Island  lies  a  short  distance  down 
Bantrv  Bay,  towards  the  western  coast.  The  arm  of  the  sea  which 
flows  between  it  and  the  mainland  forms  what  is  known  as  Berehaven, 
and  of  this  the  beautifully  situated,  bright  and  clean  Uttle  town  of 
Castletown,  is  the  port.  Here  then  we  let  our  anchor  drop,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  on  shore  to  commence  our  pilgrimage  to  the  Ballydone- 
gan  mines,  which  are  situated  seven  miles  over  the  tremendous  hill 
which  forms  a  background  to  the  town. 

Our  original  intention  had  been  to  have  proceeded  thither  on  foot, 
nor  can  I  say  that  the  wretched  horse  and  car  which  we  were  overper- 
suaded  to  take  made  any  material  alteration  in  our  determination ;  for 
what  between  mercy  to  the  poor  brute  going  up  the  hill,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-preservation  acting  strongly  on  us  going  down  the  hill,  our 
vehicle  rather  accompanied  than  carried  us.  However,  as  the  longest 
and  steepest  hill  must  have  an  end,  so  at  length  did  this ;  and  when, 
after  a  somewhat  heavy  pull,  we  reached  the  top,  and  pushed  on  a  few 
steps  further,  a  curious  and  beautiful  sight  came  in  view. 

As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  Atlantic  bounded  the  view.  The 
Bull,  Cow,  and  Calf  h  lands  stretched  away  from  the  Dursey-head,  and 
ths  Skelligs  and  other  islands  indistinctly  showing  in  the  distance  on 
the  other  side,  completed  the  panorama.  The  whole  lofty  range  of 
hills  on  which  we  stood  were  barren  as  native  rock  could  be — no  blade 
of  grass  clothed  their  rugged  sides,  which  dropped  abruptly  down  to 
the  shore ;  but  in  Ueu  thereof  there  was  a  thicK  sprinkling  of  white 
buildings,  working  steam-engines,  and  strange  frameworks,  which  gave 
life  and  animation  to  the  scene,  and  spread  irregularly  over  a  consider- 
able extent  of  this  rocky  and  apparently  unproductive  country. 

Having  been  directed  to  the  office  where  the  business  of  the  mines 
was  conducted,  we  now  descended,  and  on  presenting  our  credentials  to 
the  head  superintendent,  were  met  by  that  gentlemen  in  the  most  cour- 
teous manner,  and  received  from  him  a  most  clear  and  interesting 
explanation  of  the  various  stages  of  the  process.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  the  description  which  I  shall  attempt,  I  shall  be  equally  successful 
with  the  reader.  ^         i 
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As  the  descent  was  a  tolerably  laborious  matter,  we  postponed  our 
underground  visit  until  we  had  seen  those  parts  of  the  various  operii- 
tions  which  are  conducted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  were  first 
led  by  our  conductor  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  where  we  arrived  just  in 
time  to  witness  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  huge  iron  bucket  of  ore  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Let  us  attach  our  fortunes  to  it,  and  follow  it 
through  all  its  phases,  until  at  length  we  see  it  in  a  state  fit  to  be  em- 
barked in  one  or  those  fine  schooners  now  riding  in  the  bay,  and  of  which 
four  are  owned  by  the  company,  and  used  expressly  for  conveying  the 
copper  to  the  smelting-houses  in  Swansea  and  elsewhere. 

After  reaching  the  surface,  the  bucket  continues  its  upward  course  for  a 
a  few  feet  until,  passing  through  a  wooden  platform,  it  is  seized  on  by  two 
boys  stationed  there,  who,  dexterously  capsizing  its  contents  into  a  cart 
alongside,  return  it  into  the  abyss.  The  road  being  somewhat  inclined^ 
and  the  cart  running  on  a  tramway,  an  impetus  is  given,  which  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  convey  it  to  the  ne:rft  stage,  a  yard  where  it  is  uncarted  on 
to  a  heap  of  the  same  material  as  itself.  Here  it  is  broken  up  by  men  in 
the  same  way  as  ordinair  road-stuff,  only  in  a  far  coarser  manner,  each 
lump  being  about  half  tne  size  of  a  man's  head,  in  which  state  it  is 
shovelled  into  wheelbarrows  by  one  set  of  strapping  lassies,  and  wheeled 
away  by  another  set,  to  the  sheds  where  sit  the  '* pickers,^'  who  squatting 
on  their  haunches  on  a  platform,  covered  by  a  long,  low  shed,  with  a 
a  bar  in  front  of  them,  might  easily,  were  we  not  in  a  free  country,  be 
mistaken  for  slaves  in  a  baracoon.  Their  business  consists  in  sorting 
the  contents  of  the  barrows,  which  are  discharged  on  the  platform  before 
them,  and  this  is  carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  the  more  experienced 
sorters  not  even  condescending  to  Took  at  the  specimens,  but  working 
none  the  less  surely  on  that  account,  the  good  pieces  fljing  to  one  side, 
the  middling  to  the  other,  and  the  utterly  worthless  over  the  shoulder. 
Once  more  the  barrows  take  up  the  assorted  ore  and  trundle  it  off  to  the 
crushing-house,  of  whose  vicinity  you  are  made  aware  by  a  violent 
crunching  sound,  such  as  Giant  Despair  might  have  made  over  some 
particularly  tough  and  bony  customer  of  a  pilgrim.  But  the  wheelbar- 
row has  entered  and  we  must  follow  it.  Imagine,  then,  a  coffee-grinds 
made  to  suit  the  above-mentioned  giant,  and  worked  by  a  powerful 
engine,  with  a  second  beneath  it,  in  case  the  first  should  fail  in  doing  its 
duty  effectually.  Such  is  the  ore-grinder.  Two  powerful  iron  rollers 
revolving  inwardly  receive  the  devoted  stone.  For  an  instant,  and  but 
for  an  instant,  its  fate  seems  undecided ;  vainly  it  struggles  with  its 
destiny.  The  iron  maelstrom  beneath  sucks  our  wheelbarrow's  load 
quickly  into  its  vortex,  its  ravenous  jaws  being  fed  continuously  by 
others,  and  the  ore  after  passing  through  the  first  set  of  rollers,  falls 
down  to  the  second,  where  the  process  is  repeated  on  a  finer  scale';  and 
lastly,  disgorge,  in  its  turn,  mto  a  revolving  sieve,  something  re- 
sembling a  huge  squirrel-cage,  in  an  insanely  rotatory  state ;  from 
whence  the  ore  issues  in  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  ready 
for  the  next  operation — jigging.  At  the  lower  door  of  the  crushing- 
house  is  drawn  up  a  squadron  of  wheelbarrows,  each  of  which  in  turn  is 
rapidly  filled  with  the  crushed  ore,  and  bowled  off  to  the  jiggers,  who  in 
a  long  line  may  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  busily  engaged  in  their  Terpsi- 
chorean  labour. 

Seen  from  the  crushing-house  door,  they  present  a  rather  absurd 
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appearance,  each  workman  apparently  perfbrming  apas  aeul  as  if  his 
life  depended  upon  it. 

"And  so  it  does,"  remarks  oar  conductor ;  "  they  are  jigging  away 
merrily,  and  I  have  no  doubt  would  inform  you,  if  they  could  spare  the 
time,  that  it  is  a  dance  that  pays  the  piper." 

Let  ns  draw  nearer  and  join  their  baU. 

Before  them  are  long  troughs  of  water,  in  each  of  which  is  shaking 
away  briskly  a  large  perforated  iron  tray,  which  is  kept  supplied  by  the 
barrows  from  the  crushing-house.  To  each  tray  is  a  simple  contrivance 
attached  to  a  pole,  by  which,  and  the  dancing  of  the  urchins,  they  are 
kept  in  motion.  All  the  small  portions  of  loose  copper  and  dirt  are 
thns  washed  off  the  larger  fragments,  and  passitig  through  the  holes  in 
the  tray,  are  carefully  collected  and  put  aside  for  the  last  process,  termed 
bnddling  (which  will  be  presently  explained) — ^the  residue  being  again 
wheeled  away  to  another  machine  well  denominated  the  stamper. 

This  instrument,  situated  at  a  Tittle  distance  from  the  ji^ers,  is 
plying  away  very  noisily  at  some  million  pestle-and-mortar  power,  and 
may  be  said  to  complete  the  subjection  of  the  mineral  so  well  com- 
menced by  the  crusher.  It  is  composed  of  some  thirty  or  forty  iron 
hammer-ended  bars,  of  something  over  half  a  ton  in  weight  each,  which 
are  acted  u])on  by  a  cogged  roller,  which  hfts  them  up  one  after  another, 
letting  them  fall  again  with  all  their  weight  on  the  ore  beneath.  This 
machine  works  in  the  middle  of  a  stream  of  water  with  a  considerable 
fall,  and  has  in  front  of  it  a  perforated  iron  screen,  of  which  the  open- 
ings are  so  exceedinglv  minute  that  nothing  coarser  than  fine  sand  can 
pass  through  it ;  and  to  this  consistency  is  every  bucket-load  of  ore 
reduced  before  arriving  at  the  final  operation  previously  alluded  to,  called 
"  Buddling." 

Quartz,  copper,  and  all  having  passed  through  the  stamping  ordeal, 
nothing  now  remains  but  to  separate  the  copper  from  the  quarts  and 
other  refnse  material  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  this  is  effected  in  a 
simple  manner,  on  the  principle  of  the  natural  superior  gravity  of  the 
copper,  in  what  are  called  "  buddling-troughs."  These  are  wooden 
trays  occupying  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has,  as  before  mentioned, 
a  tolerably  rapid  fall :  the  upper  end  of  %hese  troughs  has  a  narrow 
entrance,  widening  in  a  fan-like  shape  to  the  lower  extremity ;  over  this 
the  water  courses  freely,  conveying  with  it  the  pulverized  ore,  of  which 
the  pure  copper,  being  the  heaviest,  is  deposited  first  at  the  upper  end, 
the  lighter  material  being  washed  down  to  the  broader  end  of  the 
trough.  When  this  is  full,  the  pure  copper  is  carefully  removed  to  the 
finished  heap — a  black,  sandy-looking  mound,  which  only  awaits  em- 
barkation— ^and  the  refuse  matter,  huddled  and  rebuddled  until  no  per- 
ceptible trace  of  copper  remains,  is  conveyed  away  by  the  stream  to  the 
seashore,  where  it  forms  an  artificial  strand  at  this  moment  of  some 
acres  in  extent. 

We  had  now  seen  all  that  was  of  importance  above  ground,  and  our 
thirst  for  knowledge  being  unsated,  and  our  determination  proof 
agnnst  all  advice  as  to  the  relinquishing  the  subterranean  portion  of  our 
researches,  we  were  reconducted  to  the  office  and  shovm  into  a  room 
where  complete  outfits  as  miners  awaited  us. 

If  anything  could  have  deterred  us,  it  would  have  been  the  sight  of 
those  questicmable  garments.  Of  all  the  grimy,  perspirations —-*  WeU» 
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no  matter,  we  had  no  right  to  look  the  gift-horse  in  the  month ;  we  mere 
duly  warned,  and  might  be  thankful  to  get  them  at  ail ;  so  they  were 
donned  in  grim  desperation,  and  our  heads  being  further  encased  with 
a  bat^  which  to  the  sense  of  sight  was  felt,  to  Uiat  of  feeling  cast  iron, 
we  sallied  forth  to  the  entrance  of  the  pit.  Here  we  were  each  pre- 
sented with  a  tallow  candle  and  a  lump  of  clay,  which  latter  our  guide 
instructed  us  into  kneading  into  a  temporary  candlestick,  and  haying 
placed  it  aeeundum  artem  low  down  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger, 
we  were  free  to  commence  the  descent. 

The  shaft  was  of  yery  confined  dimensions ;  a  more  than  ordinarily 
broad-shouldered  man  would  haye  stuck  breadthways.  A  very  moderate 
amount  of  corpulence  would  ha^e  produced  the  same  unpleasant  result 
in  the  contrary  direction.  True,  there  were  occasional  oases,  where 
even  a  stout  man  could  haye  expanded,  but  they  were  the  exceptions ; 
and  I,  who  haye  always  looked  upon  myself  as  belonging  to  the  Cassias 
tribe,  who  have 

'*  A  lean  and  hungry  look," 

was  for  eyer  either  polishiog  the  surface  of  the  rock  with  the  back  of 
my  miner's  jacket,  or  iutroaucing  my  spine  to  some  abrupt  angle  of  the 
copper  matrix. 

The  shaft  was  plumb  down,  the  ladders  had  no  inclination,  but  were 
straight  up  and  down  the  face  of  the  stone,  with  scanty  room  for  the 
foot  to  rest  upon.  Some  of  the  runss  were  iron,  some  wood,  some 
broken,  some  entire — all  more  or  less  slippery.  Being  noyioes,  we  were 
taken  to  a  pit  eighty  fathoms,  480  feet  deep.  There  are  some  working 
at  a  depth  of  200  fathoms  ;  and  we  were  told  that  some  of  the  workmen 
when  descending,  perform  this  great  distance  in  from  three  to  four 
minutes.  I  should  have  said  it  was  impossible,  eyen  were  one  to  allow 
oneself  to  go  down  by  the  run — eighty  fathoms  eyen  is  a  long  way  to 
ffo  down  slippery  ladders — and  what  an  interminable  journey  back ! 
Experts  credo. 

Each  ladder  is  four  fathoms  in  length,  and  at  the  foot  of  each  is  a 
small  platform,  just  sufficient  to  support  your  feet  while  searching  for 
the  top  rung  of  the  next,  which  is  generally  on  the  opposite  side. 

Our  conductor  went  first,  I  followed  him,  and  Harry  brought  up  the 
rear.  At  each  landing  stage  I  felt  my  foot  grasped  and  safely  deposited 
upon  the  platform,  while  a  voice  from  below  desired  me  to  do  the  same 
for  my  friend  above ;  and  in  this  order  we  made  our  descent,  passing 
on  the  way  several  other  levels,  as  they  are  called,  which  are,  m  fact, 
galleries  similar  to  that  to  which  we  had  now  descended,  in  which 
mining  operations  were  going  on  with  full  vigour. 

We  were,  however,  now  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  particular  pit 
selected  fur  our  inspection,  and  after  a  few  moments  breathing  time  we 
pushed  forward  boldly  to  the  scene  of  operations.  Witli  backs  bent  to 
very  nearly  a  right  angle — ^with  devious  footsteps  at  no  time  on  dry  land, 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  but  often  indeed  half  up  to  the  knees  in 
a  pool,  with  a  splash  which  spurted  up  acherontic  mud  into  eyes  and 
mouths  placed  conveniently  to  receive  it— rwith  a  continual  drip,  drip 
from  the  oozy  roof,  did  we  continue  our  journey,  thoroughly  reconciled 
to  the  begrimed  apparel  which  we  were  weapng  by  the  thought  of  what 
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'WHS  spared  to  our  costly  broadcloth  above.  Every  now  and  then  a 
gramble  like  distant  thunder  would  come  stealing  along  the  vault,  pro- 
ducing an  awful  sense  of  the  mysterious,  until  the  charm  was  dissolved 
by  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  cause,  viz.,  the  approach  of  small 
vragons  conveying  the  ore  to  the  shaft,  and  which  occasioned  us  to 
flatten  ourselves  against  the  side  of  the  passage,  in  a  comical  state  of 
uncertainty  between  confidence  in  our  guide,  and  an  inability  to  con- 
jecture in  what  manner  any  vehicle  could  pass  without  severe  abrasion 
of  the  cuticle  of  our  shins.  Pass  however  they  did,  impelled  along  a 
narrow  tramway  by  miners  applying  hvis  a  tergo — these  mines  beings 
from  the  narrowness  of ,  the  vem,  of  a  nature  to  preclude  the  advan- 
tages of  horse  or  even  donkey  labour.  Onward,  onward,  through  passage 
after  passage,  illumined  only  by  the  wretched  dips  which  swiltered  over 
their  mud  candlesticks,  gluing  our  fingers  together,  and  sputtering  or 
extinguishing,  as  the  case  might  be,  according  to  the  size  or  aim  of  the 
drip  from  above.  Onward,  onward,  with  backs  which  ached  from  re- 
maining so  long  in  a  constrained  and  unaccustomed  arch,  until  at  length 
a  faint  clinking  of  hammers  and  pickaxes  fell  gratefully  on  our  ears, 
and  gave  hopes  of  a  termination  of  our  course. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  hammering  ceased,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the 
sounds  of  human  voices  and  approaching  footsteps  was  heard  instead. 
**  Ha  1"  quoth  our  conductor,  hurrying  forward,  "  we  have  arrived  op- 
portunely. A  blast  has  just  been  fired,  and  we  shall  shortly  hear  the 
explosion." 

A  few  seconds  more  brought  us  into  a  knot  of  workmen,  seeking 
shelter  from  the  effects  of  the  blast  until  they  could  continue  their  work 
in  safety. 

"Careless  dogs,  sad  careless  dogs,  are  miners,"  said  our  leader. 
*'  We  are  obh'ged  to  make  all  sorts  of  stringeut  laws  and  fines  for  their 
own  sakes.  At  this  moment  one  man  lies  between  life  and  death  in 
our  hospital,  with  his  throat  cut  by  a  jagged  piece  of  rock,  and  all  be- 
cause he  was  madman  enough  to  light  his  pipe  over  an  open  keg  of 
gunpowder.  Here,  you,  sir  !**  shouted  he  in  continuation,  to  a  miner 
who  was  coolly  proceeding  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  he  considered 
an  unwarrantable  delay  upon  the  part  of  the  fuse,  **  here,  you,  sir, 
stop  where  you  are." 

The  man  obeyed,  with  a  laugh  expressive  of  derision  at  so  much  use- 
less precaution,  but  well  was  it  for  him  that  he  did  so ;  for,  ere  the 
smile  had  faded  from  his  lips,  bang  went  the  charge  with  a  loud  se- 
pulchral report,  followed  by  a  rattling  of  falling  stones,  and  a  stifling, 
sulphurous  smell,  which  rushed  along  the  passage ;  one  moment  more  of 
inaction  succeeded,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  any  large  mass  to  fall 
which  might  have  been  shaken  by  the  discharge,  and  then  we  followed 
the  miners  to  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  Here  we  at  last  were  enabled 
again  to  bring  our  bodies  to  the  perpendicular,  and  to  gaze  around  us. 
As  far  as  the  ineffectual  light  of  about  half-a-dozen  wretched  candles 
similar  to  those  in  our  hands  would  permit,  we  saw  that  we  were 
now  in  a  dome-shaped  apartment,  which  might  have  served  for  an  ante- 
chamber to  the  hall  of  Eblis.  Swarthy  faces,  lit  up  with  Rembrandt 
effect,  showed  out  of  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  the  clink,  clink,  of 
the  hammer  again  sounded  around  us.  A  candle  held  to  the  vein  (or 
VOL.  I.  ^  u      T 
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lode,  as  it  is  here  called)  showed  the  copper  pyrites  glistening  like  gcAi 
and  gems  in  this  palace  of  gnomes.  Alas!  with  how  short-lived  a 
hrilliancj  —  a  few  short  hours  of  existence  on  the  upper  earth  renders 
it  a  dull-looking  metal  enough.  Not  the  only  instance,  reader, 
where  contact  with  the  world  around  us  sullies  the  bloom  and  tarnishes 
the  brightness  which  at  first  existed.  On  the  ground,  all  about,  lay  the 
debris  of  the  late  explosion,  and  men  were  busily  employed  in  fiUing  the 
wagons,  and  expediting  them  to  the  ore-shaft.  Thitherward  now  lay  our 
course ;  and,  having  rendered  several  industrious  hearts  glad,  and  our- 
selves exceedhigly  popular,  by  the  distribution  of  a  small  "  backsheesh  " 
(for  payment  of  our  footing  it  could  scarcely  be  called,  with  the  re- 
membrance and  prospect  of  the  ladders  before  us),  we  again  bent  our 
backs  to  the  work,  and  entered  the  narrow  passage  which  led  to  the 
ore-shaft. 

Having  already  witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  ore  at  the  earth's 
surface,  there  was  little  of  interest  m  the  loading  of  the  iron  buckets ; 
though  it  was  strange  to  watch  it,  in  obedience  to  some  signal  made  to 
those  above,  suddenly  Uft  up  its  handle,  and,  as  if  impelled  by  a  life 
of  its  own,  dart  swiftly  out  of  sight  up  the  murky  shaft,  reminding  us 
of  Ingoldsby's  line  : — 

<*Hi,  up  the  chimney- pot;  hi,  after  you.*' 

So  at  least  thought  Harry,  who  appeared  so  engrossed  by  the  si^ht, 
and  so  deaf  to  a  murmur  from  our  hospitable  conductor  on  the  subject 
of  luncheon,  to  which,  after  our  walk  and  subsequent  explorations,  I 
felt  by  no  means  disinclined,  that  I  turned  from  the  ore-shaft  informing 
him  that  I  would  wait  no  longer,  but  commence  the  ascent  by  myself. 
Accordingly,  after  kneading  my  lump  of  clay  upon  the  top  of  my  hat 
until  it  stuck  there,  and  depositing  my  candle  therein,  after  the  manner 
of  miners,  I  addressed  myself  to  the  ladders. 

For  about  half  the  way  up  nothing  could  be  more  prosperous  than 
ray  voyage,  but  the  labour  was  beginning  to  tell,  and  the  shaft  seemed 
interminable.  I  began  to  think  with  the  Irishman  that  somebody  must 
have  cut  off  the  end  of  it,  and  called  a  halt  while  on  the  middle  of  one 
of  the  ladders  to  catch  my  breath.  I  peered  up  and  down  into  the  ina- 
penetrable  darkness  of  the  abyss.  Somehow  or  other  the  notion  of 
being  perched  alone  on  a  ladder  over  some  hundred  feet  of  a  precipice 
was  not  an  exhilirating  idea,  and  I  determined  on  conquering  fatigue, 
and  making  no  unnecessary  halts,  until  I  once  more  saw  the  cheering 
light  of  heaven.  So  raising  my  foot  to  the  next  rung,  I  recommenced 
my  journey — when,  lo !  spat  came  a  drop  of  liquid  mud  !  I  heard  with 
horror  a  short  fizz  and  a  sputter  going  on  at  the  top  of  my  hat»  and 
then — perfect  darkness  I  The  perspiration  of  exertion  was  instantly 
turned  to  that  of  terror — for  a  moment  I  was  incapable  of  action.  What 
course  should  I  pursue  ?  Should  I  retrace  my  steps,  go  forward,  or 
remain  where  I  was  ?  At  first  I  adopted  the  latter  course,  but  the  sus- 
pense of  inaction  became  in  a  few  minutes  unendurable — to  retrace  my 
steps  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  forward  was  the  word.  Step  by  step 
I  carefully  ascended  until  I  at  last  found  myself  holding  the  top  h€Lt 
of  the  ladder  I  was  on,  and  there  was  an  end,     I  gropecl  about  m  the 
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dark  with  my  hand^  for  a  long  time  ansnccessfullj,  but  at  last  I  struck 
against  the  next  ladder.  In  my  satisfaction  I  forgot  prudence,  and  con- 
tenting myself  with  a  good  strong  grasp  of  the  rung,  I  swung  myself  to 
the  ladder.  By  some  ratality,  however,  there  were  several  rungs  absent 
from  the  bottom  of  it ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  next 
moment  I  found  myself  swinffing  by  the  arms  over  a  yawning  gulf 
near  two  hundred  yards  in  depth  I  Never  will  I  forget  the  horror  of 
the  moment ;  but  with  the  horror  came  a  strone  impulse  of  the  first 
law  of  nature.  Rung  by  rung,  hand  over  hand,  I  slowly  ascended  the 
slippery  ladder,  until  at  last,  to  my  great  relief,  I  felt  my  feet  kicking 
against  the  lowest  step.  One  moment  to  recover,  and  I  continued  my 
course — this  time  without  further  accident ;  and  when  at  last  my  eye 
caught  the  pale  blue  smoke-like  appearance  above  me,  which  I  knew 
to  be  the  light  endeavouring  to  force  itself  down  that  dismal  pit,  a 
sense  of  thank(blness  came  over  me,  and  I  felt  that  I  had  had  a  great 
escape. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the  rest  of  the  party  arrived  at  the 
top,  and  after  changing  our  clothes,  and  refreshing  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  hospitable  superintendent,  we  once  more  took  the  road 
to  our  floating  home,  which  we  did  not  arrive  at  until  so  late  in  the 
evening,  that  supper  and  turn-in  was  all  that  was  left  us  of  the  day's 
work. 

What  further  befel  us  on  our  eventful  journey  may,  perhaps,  be  given 
to  the  reader  upon  some  future  occasion. 
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''  And  you  sball  see  how  the  devil  spends 
A  fire  God  cave  for  other  ends  I 
I  tell  you,  I  stride  up  and  down 
This  garret,  crowned  with  love's  best  crown. 
And  feasted  with  love's  perfect  feast, 
To  think  r  kill,  for  her  at  least. 
Body  and  soul,  and  peace  and  fame. 
Alike  youth's  end,  and  manhood's  aim.*' 

Robert  BaowNiNG. 

How  my  heart  beats! — thick,  and  fast,  and  chokiugly.  Well,  I  suppose 
it  will  soon  come  to  an  end — tant  mieux.  There's  nobody  will  care 
much  about  it— pleasant  consolation! — and  yet  the  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances* 

"Dear  darling" — Fd  leave  that  out  only  it  cramps  the  stanza-r— 

**  Dear  darlins,  lay  thou  thy  hand  on  mj  heart, 
Feel'st  thou  how  it  beats  and  throbs  with  smart ; 
Therein  dwells  a  carpenter,  cunning  and  free» 
And  a  coffin  he  carpenters,  love,  for  me. 

**  He  knocks  and  he  hammers,  by  day  and  by  night. 
Long  time  of  sleep  he  hath  robbed  me  quite ;— . 
Oh  1  haste  thee,  carpenter,  hammer  thy  best. 
That  I  may  shortly  slumber  in  rest  1" 

I  felt  it  must  be  done,  done  soon,  and  to-day  I  have  done  it — gone 
over  all  her  letters,  and  burnt  them.  She  need  not  fear,  when  I  am 
dead,  that  they  will  rise  up  to  compromise  her.  She  did  not  think  about 
that  when  she  wrote  them.  Ah,  well,  she  is  a  wiser  woman  now — ^wiser 
with  that  wisdom  that  God's  own  messenger  has  announced  to  be 
**  carnal,  sensual,  devilish  " — is  she  a  better  and  a  happier  T — ^perhaps 
she  thinks  so ;  Heaven  knows ! 

It  is  years  since  I  looked  at  those  letters, — ^years  since  I  felt  that  the 
pain  and  pang  of  reading  the  annals  of  her  weakness — her  falseness  was 
more  than  I  could  stand — and  that.  I  tied  them  up  in  separate  packets, 
each  packet  the  record  of  a  particular  era  in  the  progress  of  our  love, 
and  laid  them  away  in  a  strong  box,  and  put  it  upon  a  shelf  out  of  my 
sight,  till  a  day  should  come  when  I  might  be  calm  enough  to  read 
them  quietly,  and  think  it  all  over  without  that  maddening  bitterness. 

I  thought  that  time  had  come — I  thought  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  take  things  as  they  had  turned  out ;  above  all,  I  feared  that  "  some- 
thing might  happen  "  to  me — (why  are  people  so  shy  of  talking  about 
dying,  I  wonder,  there's  no  disgrace  in  it?)— ind  that  somebody,  whom  I 
would  not  have  allowed  to  look  at  the  outside  of  a  letter  of  her's  when 
I  was  alive,  might  thmk  it  his  duty  to  paw  them,  and  open  them,  and 
read  them  through,  and  comment  on,  and  wonder  over  them,  and,  who 
knows — there  are  so  many  rascals  among  the  honest  folk  about  one- 
think  if  he  couldn't  turn  them  to  some  account. 

So  I  determined  this  evening  to  take  down  the  box  and  read  them 
over,  and  make  an  auto-dc^fe  of  them.  Accordingly  I  took  a  chair  and 
clambered  up,  and  brought  down  the  box  from  among  old  books  an4 
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broken  plaster-casts,  and  pipes,  and  bundles  of  papers,  that  have  been 
collecting  there  ever  since  1  came  to  live  in  this  premier  en  descendant 
du  del.  Bah  I  there  was  an  inch  thick  of  dust  upon  it;  nevermind, 
that's  easily  swept  off.  I  put  it  on  the  table  and  looked  at  it  for  a 
while.  It  would  shake  a  man's  nerves  a  little  to  open  the  cofHn  where 
his  dead  love  lies  interred ;  well,  I  felt  mine  la^  there,  and  though  it 
was  embalmed  and  not  loathsome  to  look  at,  still  the  thing  was  suffi- 
ciently awful.  At  last  I  turned  the  key  and  raised  the  lid.  How  that 
perfume  brought  all  the  past  back  upon  my  heart  and  brain  I — that 
vague,  faint  perfume,  that  always  hung  about  her,  and  attached  itself  to 
everything  belonging  to  her.  O,  my  love !  my  love !  O,  the  past!  O,  my 
poor  heart !  Dora!  Dora!  you  did  love  me  then— you  cannot,  cannot 
have  loved  him  as  you  loved  me!  Love! — no.  What  I  awakened  in 
you,  none  other  could  awaken ;  what  you  felt  for  me,  you  could  feel  for 
no  other.  Does  she  love  her  husband  ? — does  she  even  fancy  she  loves 
him  ? — but  what  does  that  signify  ?  It  was  a  much  more  suitable 
match;  ay,  suitable  enough  by  this  time,  no  doubt,  if  it  was  not 
then — 

'<  Yet  it  shall  be ;  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level,  day  by  day. 
What  is  fine  withm  thoe  growing  coarse  to  sympathise  vrith  day." 

*'  As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is ;  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown. 
And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  theo  down.** 

Yes,  there  are  these  letters.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Packet 
number  one — girlish,  timid,  full  of  half-avowals,  half-denials;  so  much 
to  be  guessed  at,  so  much  to  be  hoped  for ;  much  modesty,  a  little 
coquetry.  I  was  a  boy  then  with  a  heart  pure  as  her  own,  and  I  re- 
member my  letters,  to  which  these  were  the  answers,  were  in  almost  a 
corresponding  tone.  Packet  number  two — she  knew  then  how  I  loved 
her ;  that  was  after  the  night  of  the  ball,  when  we  had  walked  together 
in  the  garden.  Passionate,  yet  how  pure !  What  a  wealth  of  heart  she 
seemed  to  have !  What  a  wondrous  art  of  conveying  the  deepest,  sweet- 
est meanings  in  some  little  playful  phrase!  How  her  soul  seemed  made 
of  golden  strings,  that  vibrated  at  every  touch,  at  every  breath  of  love  I 
A  lock  of  hair  was  in  one  of  these  letters;  ay,  there  it  lay  coiled  like 
a  dusky  snake,  strangled  by  the  bit  of  blue  ribbnon  tied  round  it.  Others 
contained  withered  violets,  little  rapid  sketches,  scraps  of  verse.  Packet 
number  three — we  were  engaged  to  be  married  then  ;  the  parents  had 
consented  ;  I  looked  upon  her  as  my  own ;  when  we  were  alone  I  called 
her  wife ;  calmer,  graver  than  the  last,  but,  oh !  how  earnest,  how 
tender,  how  womanly,  how  full  of  hope  and  promise  for  years  to  come ! 
Dora!  Dora!  what  were  you?  You  have  long  been  the  enigma  of  raj 
existence;  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  you  aright ;  to  under- 
Btand  how  the  devil  and  the  angel  could  inhabit  the  same  temple  as  they 
did^  as  they  must  have  done  in  you,  but — 

«•  Women  have  so  many  natures  1 
I  think  she  loved  mo  well  with  one." 

That  was  it,  I  suppose  ;  T  can't  discover  any  other  solution. 

Packet  number  four— that  was  when  I  had  seen  reason  to  doubt  her, 
and  had  so  bitterly  told  her  so.  By  tunis  cold  and  stormy— now  haughtv, 
now  indignanty  now  repentant*  and  now  hypocritical.    Faugh !  I  could 
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stand  an  but  that !  Oh  I  if  she  bad  but  let  me  only  rage  and  be  fu- 
rious— mad  with  love  and  jealousy  against  her ! — but  to  make  me  despiae 
herl  Yes;  now  I  have  the  courage  to  burn  them — bum  them  all — the 
sweet  and  the  bitter  together.  There  they  go»  what  a  bonfire ! — how  the 
eager  flame  devours  them!  Toss  them  on,  packet  after  packet  i  up  the 
chimney  roars  the  blaze ;  stir  them  well,  that  the  fire  may  reach  and 
consume  them  all.  There — it  is  done ;  the  flame  dies  down  and  leaves 
but  a  glowing  heap,  out  of  which  the  red  glare  gradually  dies,  and  there 
remains  a  mass  of  black  and  grey  ashes. 

Now  the  box  is  empty — the  dead  love  is  taken  out  of  the  cofiin,  and — 
is  not  the  analogy  startlmg  ?  God  forbid  I  should  have  had  this  thought 
when  I  began  the  work. 

Night;  this  is  the  time  I  usually  chose  to  write  to  her.  When  the 
toil,  and  the  care,  and  the  little  businesses  of  the  day  were  laid  aside, 
and  I  could  sit  down,  quiet  and  alone,  and  undisturbed  by  intruders  of 
any  sort,  call  up  her  loved  image  before  me;  could  pour  out  all  my  soul 
to  her  in  volumes — what  pages  I  wrote  then,  and  what  a  luxury  it  was 
to  write  them.  Great  stuff  they  were,  I  dare  say!  Oh,  no,  they  were 
not !  I  could  not  write  iach  letters  now,  nor  such  verses,  well,  it 
matters  little,  I  shall  have  no  further  occasion  to  write  any  such. 

What  a  July  ni^ht  it  is !  just  such  a  night  as  we  have  so  often 
watched  the  closing  m  of  toother ;  not  here — ^fancy  her  in  this  comfort- 
less, half-artistic,  whole- disorderly  place;  everything  at  sixes  and 
Sevens,  full  of  rubbish,  and  smelling  of  tobacco  I — but  far  away  in  the 
eonntry.  The  white  moonlight  used  to  lie  so  still  on  the  gromid-*! 
remember  how  the  lilies  looked  like  aueenly  ghosts,  as  it  shone  on 
them*  There  was  a  nightingale  that  always  used  to  perch  on  a  parti* 
cular  pine-tree,  and  sing  there  by  the  hour*  When  the  wind  blew,  it 
brought  a  perfume  of  hay  and  of  flowers,  and  made  the  leaves  made; 
and  then  often  she  pressed  my  arm  closer  and  clung  nearer  to  me, 
IHghteiied,  or  pretending  to  be — I  dare  say  it  was  humbug,  like  ail 
the  rest  of  it  I  Bahl  that  thought  has  driven  the  picture  out  of  my 
head,  and  here  I  am  again,  sitting  at  my  window,  looking  ont  on  a 
narrow  street,  and  the  high,  many-windowed  lantern  of  a  house  opposite, 
on  whose  blank  walk  the  moonlight  sleeps  as  contentedly  as  it  did  on 
the  lilies ;  it  at  least  is  not  fastidious! — so  much  the  better  for  it. 

How  the  hours  have  eone  since  I  began  to  think  of  all  these  things  I 
Through  the  white  smoke  that  curls  up  from  my  pipe  and  floats  away 
slowly  on  the  still  evening  air,  I  see  and  hear  dreamily  what  is  passing 
below.  The  street  is  always  a  quiet  one ;  it  is  wonderful  how  much  quieter 
Paris  streets  are  at  ni§^t  than  London  ones.  Above  the  tall  house  is  a 
patch  of  half-transparent  sapphire  sky,  with  a  sprinkling  of  stars  in  it. 
I  ean't  see  the  moon,  but  it  is  something  to  have  the  inflection  of  hei 
beams  there  oppoute. 

The  house  seems  to  be  nsieep  with  just  one  of  its  many  eyes  open  i 
for  down  there,  ati  triotUme,  is  an  unclosed  window,  through  which  I 
can  see  a  man  in  a  dressing-gown  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  shaded  lamp, 
whose  green  abat-jour  throws  down  the  light  on  his  face.  He  has  got  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  is  turning  over  tne  leaves  of  a  book  Ustlessly. 
I  see  him  there  nearlj^  every  night,  all  alone  Uke  myself,  sometimes 
k'eading,  sometimes  writing.  I  wonder  what  he  writes — plays,  or  prose^ 
or  poetry  ;  maybe  he  is  going  over  his  accounts. 
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Voices  are  murmuring  below.  At  a  door  stand  a  man  and  a  woman, 
talking  low  and  earnestly — lovers,  of  course.  Ah !  they  don't  know 
what's  before  them— fai passS  par  la,  moi.  And  to  think  I  shall  never 
pass  that  way  again!  How  the  thought  makes  my  heart  ache  and 
sicken ;  yet  1  ought  to  be  used  to  it  by  this  time.  More  low  last  words, 
more  lingering,  and  then  his  footsteps  echo  on  the  troUoir,  and  she 
goes  in  and  shuts  the  door.  Twelve  o'clock  rings  out  bard  and  clear 
from  the  church-clock  close  by ;  and  other  clocks,  far  and  near,  repeat 
the  same  record  of  Time's  progress.  That  dog  ! — hang  it! — will  he 
never  cease  his  infernal  howling  !  For  three  successive  nights  he  has, 
struck  up  that  same  tune  at  this  hour,  as  if  one  had  not  blue  devils 
enough  to  contend  with  without  that.  Clatter,  jolt — ^jolt,  clatter — far 
away  over  the  pavement  lumbers  a  heavy  market-cart,  the  slow  horse 
mechanically  following  the  well-known  track,  dragging  his  load  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  without  the  guidance  of  the  half-asleep  paysanne  who 
is  supposed  to  be  driving  him.  The  sound  becomes  louder  and  nearer, 
then  again  diminishes,  and  finally  dies  away  in  the  distance.  There 
comes  a  chiflFonier,  plodding  slowly,  with  his  lantern  casting  its  little 
circle  of  red  light  before  him.  He  sees  a  heap  of  garbage.  What 
a  prize  !  A  lean  dog  is  there  rooting  at  it,  and  he  snarls  and 
slinks  unwillingly  away,  threatened  by  the  old  fellow's  hooked  stick.  A 
few  filthy  rags  and  scraps  of  paper  reward  his  search,  and  he  moves  on 
and  leaves  the  cur  to  pursue  his  discoveries. 

Half-past  twelve  !  There  come  some  drunken  fellows,  screech- 
ing out  unintelligible  words  to  tuneless  notes  —  singing  they  call  it. 
I  wonder  why  it  is  that  this  musical  mania  always  seizes  all  men  at  a 
certain  stage  of  intoxication  ?  They  stop  opposite  and  commence  a 
discussion,  staggering  and  speaking  very  loud  aud  thick,  and  talking  hor- 
rible stuff.  Two  of  them  quarrel,  and  then  they  explain,  and  cry  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  and  make  it  up  again,  and  reel  off  clasped  in 
each  other's  embrace. 

One  o'clock !  A  cock  in  the  yard  close  by  wakes  up  and  claps  his 
wings  and  crows  triumphantly.  If  he  were  in  the  country  he  would 
find  twenty  other  cocks  to  answer  him,  as  I  used  to  hear  them  do  long 
ago  when  1  lay  awake  o'  nights  thinking  of  Dora*s  last  look,  repeating 
over  and  over  again  the  words  she  had  said  to  me  that  evening,  planning 
what  I  should  say  to  her  on  the  morrow.  Ah,  voiid  !  there  it  comes  all 
back  again.  I  cheated  myself  of  the  thought  for  awhile,  and  now,  now, 
here  it  comes,  cruel,  bitter,  remorseless  as  ever.  What  a  fool  I  am  ! 
She  has  forgotten  me.  Why,  why  must  I  keep  tormenting  my  very 
soul  out  about  her — heartless,  fickle,  shallow,  worthless  that  she  is  ? 

Yes,  she  is  all  that.  I  think  it,  feel  it,  know  it,  have  thought,  and 
felt,  and  known  it  for  years,  and  1  now  adore  her  exactly  as  if  I  had 
found  her  the  angel  of  Hght  I  once  believed  her  to  be.  Am  I  not 
dying,  dying  by  inches,  for  the  love  of  her  ?  Ah,  well,  yes !  &prh 
runts  le  deluge.     God  forgive  us  both,  we  have  sore  need  of  it. 

There's  two  o'clock ;  the  moon  is  gone  down  and  my  pipe 's  out. 
Well,  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  shut  the  window  and  go  to  bed. 

Marguerite  A.  Power. 
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64S 
TEMPORA No.    IV. 

CHAFTBB  I. 

<'  Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine^  eDchantiug  nourishment?" 

Coxos. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  ago  since  I  received  a  very  singular  letter,  the 
first  of  a  series,  which,  mer  some  deliberation,  1  have  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  public.  These  letters  embody  a  strange  story — a  tale,  in- 
deed, so  startling,  that  were  I  not  in  possession  of  the  original  manu- 
scripts, and  wilHng,  therefore,  to  invite  inspection,  1  should  hesitate 
whether  to  impose  it  on  the  credulity  of  my  readers. 

But  the  manuscripts  I  possess ;  and  though,  having  stated  the  fact, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  suspect  any  reader  of  doubting  my  veracity,  y^ 
will  I  avert  the  possibility  of  doubt  by  giving  my  name  and  direction, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

BicHABD  Always,  Esq., 

365,  Turaover-terrace, 

Newiaaf. 

No  person  visiting  the  town  of  Newleaf  can  possibly  be  mistaken  as 
to  my  house ;  for  though  it  be  unpretending  in  its  aspect,  there  yet 
proceeds  from  its  open  windows,  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  an  unquestion- 
able odour  of  ether  and  other  chemicals  which  appeal  to  the  nose,  and 
there  lie  about  the  garden  a  number  of  empty  bottles  which  arrest  the 
eye,  "  with  a  sense  of  mystery  "  that  says,  as  plain  as  any  "  whisper  in 
the  ear,"  "  that  house  is  haunted  " — haunted  by  a  very  ardent  photo- 
grapher. And  I,  reader,  am  that  mysterious  being.  A  very  ardent 
photographer  is  indeed  a  mysterious  being,  and  my  own  case  abundantly 
proves  the  fact.  Many  a  hobby  have  I  pursued  in  my  time ;  I  have 
been  a  man  of  hobbies.     As  the  poet  remarks — 

*'  Full  many  a  craze 
And  fitful  phase 

Have  I  gone  through."  . 

And  yet>  though  no  erase  or  fitful  phase  has  gone  through  me  (including 
my  purse,  my  wife's  temper,  and  my  new  furniture)  to  anything  like 
tlie  same  e^^tent  as  photography,  I  am,  nevertheless,  by  some  mysterious 
impulse,  pertinaciously  hanging  on  to  it  still. 

Reader,  if  you  could  only  see  my  fingers,  with  their  leopard-like 
stains — nails  too,  that  have  defied  and  finally  worn  out  three  nail- 
brushes during  the  last  month — if  you  could  only  inhale  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  muddle-hole  (as  my  wife  calls  it)  in  which  I  write— if 
(as  every  visitor  invariably  does)  you  could  only  lay  down  your  hat  upon  ■ 
that  mess  of  black  varnish  (oh,  that  varnish,  with  its  terrible  effluvia !) 
'—if,  as  is  also  the  habit  of  many  curious  friends,  you  could  only  smell 
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tbe  contents  of  that  innocent-looking  phial,  and  thereby  make  yonr 
nose  an  example  of  what  nitrate  of  silver  can  effect — if,  on  investigating 
a  second,  you  conld  bum  off  the  blackened  skin  with  that  venomous 
nitric  acid,  render  yourself  insensible  by  chloroform,  or  (as  all  my 
children  have  partidly  done)  poison  yourself  outright  by  cyanide  of 
potassium ; — ^if  you  could  experience  all  this,  and  more,  you  might, 
doubtless,  wonder  at  my  enthusiasm,  and  yet  by  no  argument  could  you 
extinguish  it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  had  many  hobbies  in  my  time.  Indeed  this 
room  is  haunted  by  their  ghosts,  and  would  form  an  impressive  photo- 
graph of  my  past  Hfe.  There  is  the  tool-box,  which  I  had  as  a  child — 
there  my  turning-lathe,  with  the  relics  of  an  electrical  machine  and  a 
skull  amid  the  shavings — there  is  my  fishing-rod,  and  a  bundle  of 
manuscript  poems  huddled  together  in  a  landing-net — there  is  my  dear 
old  flute  lying  across  an  oily  palette — there  is  a  banjo,  and  there  a  set 
of  bones,  profaning  the  cover,  and  actually  peeping  into  the  leaves,  of 
"Victor  Cousin's  Psychology.  And  yet  now  photography  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  reigns  triumphantly  amid  these  ruins.  But  for  how 
long?  Tis  a  sad  picture  after  all! — "ever  beginning,  ever  leaving 
off;"  "everything  m  turn,  nothing  in  the  end.*'  Truly  these  words 
would  form  a  fitting  epitaph  over  the  dead  and  departed  opportunities 
of  Bichard  Always,  Turnover-terrace,  Newleaf. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long,  I  fear,  upon  myself,  and  must  now  intro- 
duce my  correspondents.  As  that  neglected  work  on  Psychology 
seems  to  intimate,  I  was  once  a  metaphysician.  Yes,  once  did  I 
madly  go  through  a  course  of  logics,  and,  doubtless,  derived  some 
material  benefit  therefrom.  But  most  unfortunately,  whilst  solving  the 
problems  of  entities  and  ontologies,  and  such  like  unknown  quantities, 
I  eliminated  a  quantity,  since  too  well  known,  in  the  person  of  Phineas 
Grimley — a  metaphysical  friend,  who  has,  alas !  stuck  to  me  ever  since. 
He  is  a  gaunt,  blear-eyed  gentleman,  and  wears  a  very  bad  hat.  The 
man  I  only  pity,  but  his  letters  I  abhor  ;  and  it  is  one  of  these  letters 
which  I  must  now  communicate.  I  know  my  reader  will  likewise 
abhor  it,  and  weary  of  it,  but  he  must  remember  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  curtail  its  prosiness. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago,  in  the  month  of  August,  that  it  arrived. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  I  and  my  wife  were  sitting  tete-a-tete 
in  the  drawing-room.  Contrary  to  her  exhortations,  I  had  brought  up 
a  leaky  tub  from  the  muddle-hole,  and  was  busily  employed  in  wash- 
ing and  preparing  my  glasses  for  the  morrow's  excursion  —  that  is  to 
*ay,  I  was  splashing  the  water  about  the  carpet,  rubbing  my  slimy 
fingers  against  the  slimy  plates  until  they  squeaked  again,  and  scra- 
ping their  edges  together  in  a  most  horrible  and  excruciating  man- 
ner ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  torture,  my  wife  (who  is  the  best 
wife  that  ever  lived)  was  wiping  and  polishing  them  for  me  in  a  new 
set  of  dinner-napkins.  At  last,  however,  the  poor  creature  gave  in — 
the  rasping  and  grating  was  too  much  for  her. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  have  that  tub  taken  away  and  let  us  have  tea  ; 
and  then  you  must  answer  Mr.  Grimley's  letter — indeed  you  must. 
Why,  my  dear  Richard,"  continued  she,  looking  at  the  seal,  **  you've 
never  opened  iu'* 
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The  fact  was,  I  had  been  afraid.  It  had  lain  untouched  since  morn- 
ing, so  mach  do  I  dread  poor  Grimlej*s  commonications.  However, 
after  a  fortifying  cup  of  tea,  I  opened  it,  and  read  the  following  produc- 
tion into  myself,  my  wife  positively  refusing  to  listen  to  it,  and  saying 
that  she  was  sleepy.  It  was  dated  from  No.  4,  Diapason  Cottages,  and 
began  thus: — 

"My  dear  Richard — Ton  know  that  proposition  about  which  I 
have  so  often  spoken  to  you,  and  in  which,  I  think,  you  have  always 
seemed  ready  to  concur — I  mean,  of  course,  the  reedity  of  the  ideal. 

tAh  I  I  murmured,  I  know  it  but  too  well.]  "Well,  my  dear  Richard, 
think  I  may  now  say  that  I  have  reduced  it  to  logical  certainty.  As 
to  myself,  I  have  long  since  known  and  prized  this  most  precious  of 
truths.  Yes,  my  dear  Richard,  I  have  felt  it.  Now,  however,  by  a 
chain  of  subtle,  somewhat  complicated  but  irrefragible  argument,  I  am 
enabled  to  demonstrate  it  to  mankind  9t  large.  I  need  not  dilate  upon 
this  question.  [Certainly  not,  I  groaned.]  It  has  cost  me  many  sleep- 
less, yet  not  weary,  nights.  Enough  that  the  clue  is  now  gained,  which 
may  guide  the  tardy  reason  to  climes  whither  Imagination  had  long 
since  winged  her  way.  I  know  you  sympathise  with  me.  [Deeply,  I 
faintly  articulated.]  Is  it  not  astonishing,  I  ask  you,  that  the  scholastic 
philosophers  never  attained  to  this  truth,  bordenng  so  nearly  upon  it  as 
they  did  ?  How  could  they  —  how  could  anyone  wander  in  spirit 
among  those  airy  nothings  which  people  invisibly  this  globe,  and  not 
at  once  perceive  that  they  are  after  all  but  the  types  of  a  greater,  deeper 
truth,  without  which  each  heart  would  become  a  void,  a  dreary  chasm  ? 
But  I  must  not  anticipate.  Tell  me  when  next  you  will  have  a  quiet 
holiday,  and  I  will  bring  you  through  the  argument  step  by  step. 
Oh  !  what  a  consolation,  my  dear  Richard,  in  an  effete  and  emaciated 
age,  to  steal  a  few  such  stilly  hours  from  the  chaos  around.  [At 
this  point  I  looked  up  angrily  at  my  wife.  '*  How  am  I,"  I  said, 
"  to  escape  this  consolation?  These  stilly  hours  ;  just  fancy  being  led 
step  by  step  through  that  argument."  My  wife  looked  alarmed  but 
dreamy,  and  I  proceeded  to  read  the  remainder  of  this  production.]  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  am  improving  wonderfully  with  my  harp  ;  I 
am  getting  so  fond  of  it  that  it  almost  interferes  with  more  weighty 
matters  of  thought.  Did  you  ever  ask  yourself  the  question,  Richard, 
"What  is  music  f  Does  it  pertain  to  the  real  or  the  ideal  ?  That  is  the 
question  which  the  world  puts.  To  me  all  is  clear.  I  know  that  it 
pertains  to  both.  It  is  real  because  it  is  ideal,  it  is  ideal  because  it  is 
real.  At  this  very  moment  that  I  write,  some  fairy  hand  is  wandering 
over  a  piano  in  the  room  next  to  this.  I  have  often  heard  those  notes 
before.  Like  invisible  fingers  they  float  hitherward  and  play  upon  the 
chords  of  my  heart,  awakening  fresh  echoes  there  ;  and  what  are  those 
echoes  ?  Are  they  the  worship  of  the  beautiful  ?  the  dbcemment  of 
the   congruity  and  fitness  of  things  ?     No ! — again  and  again  I  say, 

no  I     They  are ;  but  I  must  not  anticipate.     I  hope  soon  to 

discuss  this  matter  more  at  large.     Mind  you  come  over  the  next  day 
you  are  free. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Phineas  Grimley.^' 
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Now,  reader,  reflect  on  the  above  and  you  will  pity  me,  as  for  a  good 
whole  hour  I  devoted  myself  to  writing  a  sympathizing  reply.  At  last 
the  caudle  grows  short,  and  my  wife,  suddenly  waking,  takes  it  up  and 
goes  to  the  door.  I  of  course  follow.  We  both  nearly  tumble  over 
the  tub,  which  had  never  been  removed,  and  by  this  time  had  quite 
flooded  the  carpet ;  and  after  a  justly-merited  scolding  on  this  account, 
I  am  soon  dreaming  of  the  morning  s  anticipated  excursion,  and  of  the 
consequent  prodigies  of  photographic  skill  which  must  ensue. 

Not  many  hours  did  I  sleep,  for  the  destined  spot  for  my  operations 
was  far  distant,  and  I  had  to  rise  at  cock-crow.  It  seemed  a  glorious 
day,  and  I  thought  I  never  could  dress  fast  enough.  At  Inst,  at  six 
o'dock  precisely,  with  my  camera  on  my  back  and  its  legs  in  my  hand, 
I  started  in  great  spirits,  having  forgotten  the  existence  of  Grimley,  of 
the  real,  and  the  ideal.  At  eight  o'clock,  with  excited  hope,  I  erected 
the  apparatus,  and  gloated  in  the  mellow  morning  light  and  the  beau* 
ieous  landscape  which  it  adorned. 

And  now  every  preparation  is  complete.  My  head  emerges  from  its 
dark  mysterious  hood.  Observe  how  majestically  I  stand  beside  the 
expectant  lens — how  delicately  I  remove  tne  cap  from  its  face — how 
solemnly  I  take  out  my  watch  and  contemplate  the  revolving;  second- 
hand— and  then  turn  your  gaze  towards  those  three  stolid,  unen- 
lightened cows,  leisurely  walking  across  the  prospect,  wagging  their 
tails,  tossing  their  heads,  and  looking  foolishly  at  me  all  the  time^ 
as  if  they  were  doing  nothing  wrong,  as  if  they  were  not  ruining  what 
would  otherwise  have  beeu  a  perfect  triumph  of  art ! 

After  such  an  unmerited  insult,  is  it  any  wonder  that  I  somewhat 
lost  my  temper — that,  as  the  day  progressed,  I  continued  to  pour  wrong 
Solutions  into  wrong  bottles — to  wipe  clean  plates  with  dirty  napkins — 
to  spill  discolouring  liquids  over  my  fingers  (as  if  they  were  not  bad 
enough  already) — to  tread  ruthlessly  over  any  picture  that  happened  to 
show  the  least  promise  of  success — and,  finally,  at  seven  o'clock,  re- 
turned home,  not  with  the  **  shining  morning  face  "  which  marked  my 
outset,  but  with  a  sulky  evening  aspect  of  begrimed  and  enervated 
despair. 

A  miserable  picture  indeed  did  I  present  that  same  evening,  as  with 
passionless,  dreamy  eyes  I  tried  hard  to  decipher  a  letter  which  I  found 
awaiting  my  return.  It  was  from  John  Stokes,  an  old  schoolfellow  of 
mine.  JPerhaps  you  know  Stokes,  a  little  fat  man,  with  a  little  red 
nose  and  two  little  funny  twinkling  eyes — a  very  worthy  fellow,  but 
spells  very  badly.  I  will  not  expose  him,  however,  but  will  give  you 
his  letter  in  unmutilated  English : — 

**  No.  8,  Diapason  Cottages. 
"  My  dear  Dick, — I  wish  all  your  photographic  flummeries  and 
mummeries  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Whatever  took  you  out  at 
that  unearthly  hour  this  morning,  and  that,  too,  after  promising  to 
come  over  to  Stanley's  ?  Now  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself  again  in 
that  way,  but  come  over  on  Monday.  The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,  I 
won't  hear  of  your  going  on  in  the  way  that  you  do — shutting  yourself 
up  with  those  foul  combustibles  all  the  evening,  setting  forth  hke  a 
maniac  at  twilight,  poking  your  head  into  a  noisome  bag,  sprawling  out 
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your  legs  like  t  gander,  and  then  returning  at  night  upon  the  top  of  as, 
snlky  and  dirty  as  a  discontented  pedlar.  It  won't  do,  Dick  ;  it'Anot 
like  you.  Youil  ruin  your  constitution,  so  leave  your  concoctions  behind 
you,  and  come  over  to  Stanley's  on  Monday — first-rate  cook,  capital 
wine,  and  plenty  of  it.  It'll  do  you  all  the  good  in  the  world.  Then 
we*ll  have  some  music  in  the  evening.  By-the-bye,  talking  of  music, 
who  is  the  girl  that  lives  next  door  to  me  ? — ^No.  4 — splays  on  the  harp — 
beautiful  touch — true  feeling.  1*11  tell  you  what,  Dick,  it  makes  my 
tough  heart  go  pit-a-pat  to  listen  to  her.  Try  and  find  out  who  it  can 
be,  and  mind  you  come  over,  and  leave  your  revolting  bottles 'to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  Stokes." 

To  say  the  truth,  I  was  so  disgusted  with  those  same  bottles  that  I 
felt  half-inclined  to  follow  Jack's  advice,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch. 
What  can  the  fellow  mean,  though,  I  thought,  by  asking  me  to  find  out 
the  name  of  that  girl  ?  Grimley  lives  next  door  to  him,  and  Grimley 
has  no  sister.  That  girl — what  girl? — I  continued  to  mutter,  as  I 
got  more  sleepy  and  confused.  Fanny,  dear,  do  you  know  what  girl? 
And  so  murmuring,  I  lay  back  in  my  chair  and  fell  asleep,  and  Fanny 
says  I  snored. 

I  did  go,  afler  all,  to  Stanley's  dinner  on  Monday,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  arose  rather  the  worse  for  wear.  The  cookery  had 
been,  as  Stokes  promised,  first>rate,  but  too  oily  and  recherche  for  any 
average  digestion.  And  then  the  wine — ^it  was  very  good,  but  too  muca 
of  it.  Altogether  I  was  not  in  the  vein  either  clearly  to  understand  or 
deeply  to  relish  the  following  epistle  from  our  old  friend,  Grimley, 
which  I  found  lying  on  my  breakfast-table,  and  which  I  read  aloud,  as 
follows,  to  Fanny  :— 

"  Mr  DEAR  Richard — I  am  so  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  you  as  I 
had  expected ;  I  had  much  to  say  to  you.  The  area  of  being  is 
widening  around  me,  and  I  do  really  believe  that  I  am  now  on  the  brink 
of  great  things.  I  feel  as  if  standing  beside  some  measureless  and  hitherto 
untraversed  ocean,  across  which  the  venturesome  bark  of  inquiry  is  at 
last  wending  its  way,  while  in  the  distance  dim  mountains  of  certainty 
glimmer  at  me  from  the  hazy  horizon.  It  is  strange,  Richard,  thus,  as 
it  were,  to  observe  one's  self — to  launch  forth  the  subjective  spirit  until 
it  merges  into  the  objective — in  fact,  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  real 
and  the  ideal.  Let  other  loiterers  tarry  by  the  shore,  synthetically 
collecting  pebbles  in  the  hope  of  finally  bridging  this  ocean  of  doubt,-^ 
be  it  mine  to  go  forth  in  my  bark  of  hope,  and  analyse — theorize,  if  yoa 
so  wish  to  call  it ;-— enough  that  in  so  doing  I  shall  succeed.  Yes,  I 
have  succeeded ;  and  you,  my  dear  Richard,  who  have  shared  the  war- 
fare of  my  doubts,  shall  likewise  partake  in  the  triumph  of  my  dis- 
coveries. 

'*  But  to  explain.  I  was  studying  yesterday  one  of  Emerson's  re- 
markable essays.  What  a  wonderful  mind  is  his  I  How  strangely  can 
he,  in  a  few  luminous  words,  clear  away  the  dusty  difficulties  of  pre- 
conceived  prejudice,  and  lay  bare  the  form  of  truth ! 
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'*  As  an  example  of  this  power,  I  would  refer  to  his  remarks  upon 
Swedenborg.  Speaking  of  Swedeoborg's  assertion,  that  *  sjmbohsm 
perrades  the  living  body,'  Emerson  remarks — *  The  fact  thus  explicitly 
stated  was  inyolved  in  the  doctrine  of  identity  and  iteration,  becaase 
the  mental  series  exBcilj  tallies  with  the  material  series.'  .  And  a  little 
farther  on  he  adds — '  It  required  an  insight  that  could  rank  things  in 
order  and  series,  or  rather '  (and  here  is  the  point  to  which  I  would 
direct  your  attention),  '  it  required  such  rightness  of  position  that  the 
poles  of  the  eye  should  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  world,* 

''Now,  at  the  moment  that  I  was  reading  the  above  paragraph  con- 
cerning the  poles  of  the  eye,  my  ear  was  being  ravished  by  those 
strains  of  music  from  the  room  adjoining  this,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  and  which  proceed  from  one  (for  I  may  as  well  confess  the 
fact)  who,  as  yet  unknown,  has,  nevertheless,  become  the  ideal  of  my 
hitherto  too  real  existence — ^who,  as  yet  unseen  and,  as  it  were,  form- 
less, has,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,  become  a  fit  symbolization  of 
my  too  material  Ufe. 

"  But  to  proceed  with  my  thoughts.    What !  I  exclaimed,  do  the 
poles  of  the  eye  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  world  (and  who  that  has 
read  Emerson  can  doubt  such  a  fact  for  a  moment)  ?  Has  the  eye  this 
honour,  this  calling  ?  and  shall  the  ear — that  receptacle  of  unseen  and 
otherwise  unreceivable  influences,  tallying  (to  use  the  great  metaphy- 
sician's word)  with  a  series  of  liquid  sounds,  such  as  1  now  listen  to, 
which  it  symbolizes,  and  which  symbolize  it  in  return — shall  the  ear 
find  nothing  in  this  world  with  which  to  correspond,  to  coincide  ? — It 
shall  not  be  so,  I  inwardly  said.     As  the  poles  of  the  eye  are  to  the 
axis  of  the  worlds  so  shall  the  tympanum  of  the  ear  henceforward  be 
to  that  worlds  circumference.    As  this  discovery  burst  upon  me,  my 
cheek  flushed,  my  eyes  glistened ;  and,  under  the  continued  influence  of 
those  etherial  notes  which  had  guided  me  to  the  truth,  I  proceeded  to 
work  out  my  conclusions.     It  is  astonishing  how  immediately,  on  any 
such  clue  being  found,  proofs  hitherto  unobserved  flock  in  myriads  to 
its  confirmation.     I  at  once  saw  that  from  the  earliest  ages  this  es- 
sential axiom,    which  I  may  now  term  *Me  circumferential  sym- 
holisation  of  sound,*  had,  in  the  words  of  Strauss,  *met  with  its  mythi- 
cal impersonation '  in  the  fable  of  the  '  Music  of  the  Spheres*    Again, 
I  perceived  its  physical  demonstration  in  the  strains  which  a  circular 
movement  invariably  evolves] — [I  need  scarcely  allude  to  those  well- 
known  but  not  the  less  important  examples,  the  humming-top  and  the 
barrel-organ — but  above  all  I  discovered  in  it  the  solution  of  that  mys- 
terious impulse  of  the  heart  which,  at  the  sound  of  music,  ever  impels 
the  listener  to  revolve  in  the  giddy  whirl,  whether  around  their  own  or 
another's  axis.  This  latter  evidence  I  look  on  as  especially  convincing — 
for  it  is  a  voice  from  within,  the  result  of  an  inward  faculty.     Yes !  I 
exclaimed,  as  these  thoughts  forced  themselves  upon  my  mind,  music 
is  symbolized  by  rotation — it  is  circular.      The  ear  is  to  the  cir- 
cumferenee  what  the  eye  is  to  the  axis  of  the  worlds  and  who  that 
admits  the  former,  can  deny  the  latter  condusion." 

Here  my  wife  timorously  interrupted  me  with  the  pithy  remark,  that 
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she»  on  h«r  part,  considered  one  fact  as  indubitable  as  the  other.     I 
was  too  angiy  to  laugh,  and  proceeded  to  read  as  follows : — 

'*  Before  conduding  mj  letter  I  must  draw  your  attention  to  one 
point,  and  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  my  theory  fills  up  the  gap  which 
is  evident  in  Swedenborg's  otherwise  perfect  system  of  *  sym^liaation/ 
In  the  same  essay  which  I  have  qaoted,  Emerson  remarks — 'Swedenborg's 
system  of  the  world  wants  central  spontaneity.  It  is  dynamic,  not 
vital.     It  lacks  power  to  generate  life — there  is  no  individual  in  it.' 

"  Now,  Richard,  in  my  system  there  is  an  individual,  there  must  b^ 
an  individoa].  There  can  be  no  music  without  an  individual.  The 
musician  forms  the  central  spontaneity  from  whence  is  generated  cir« 
cumferential  sound.  That  centre  is  not  only  dynamic,  it  is  vital ;  and 
thus  the  perfection  supposed  to  be  figured  by  the  circle  is  proved  to  be 
a  reality  indeed. 

**  Ah !  my  dear  Richard,  this  truth,  as  to  an  individual,  is,  in  my  case» 
not  a  mere  abstract  mathematical  conclusion.  Who  could  list^i  to 
those  strains,  even  now  radiating  forth  from  that  unknown  centre,  and 
not  acknowledge  that  there  must  be  an  individual  firom  which  they  pro- 
ceed 7  Who  could  hear  them  for  a  moment  without  such  a  confession  f 
Who  could  hear  them,  as  I  have  done,  for  hours,  days,  and  weeks,  and 
not  wish  to  confirm  such  a  confession  by  the  knowledge  of  who  the  in- 
dividual may  be?  Why  do  you  not  find  out  for  me  the  name,  the 
appearance,  the  mind  of  her  who  has  cheered  my  labours,  excited  my 
hopes,  and  led,  as  you  may  see,  to  the  development  of  a  grand  and 
hitherto  latent  truth  ?  No  wonder  that  I  should  feel  drawn  towards 
one  whom  I  can  think  of  not  only  really  as  a  mortal«-a  fair,  a  lovely 
mortal — but  can,  moreover,  ideally  regard  as  an  axiom,  yes,  an  eesoitijJ 
axiom,  of  pure  metaphyucal  discovery.    Write  soon  and  fully. 

**  Your  sincere  friend, 

"Phinkas  Grimlsy.'' 

My  wife  looked  at  me  and  I  at  her,  and  we  went  on  with  our  break- 
fast ;  after  my  first  cup,  I  thoughtfully  remarked — "  The  man  is  mad." 

*<  Evidently,"  said  f'anny ;  and  then,  with  an  arch  look,  repeated  the 
words — "  Mind  you  write  soon  and  fuUy ;"  and  they  fell  like  a  dreary 
echo  on  my  heart. 

A  few  days  after  this  I  received  an  eoually  extraordinary  though 
very  dissimilar  appeal  from  Stokes.  I  was  that  morning  being  subjected 
to  the  ordeal  of  taking  photographic  portraits  of  some  distant  connexions. 
Now,  relations  or  fnends  are  all  very  well,  and  they  oflen  seem  to 

frize  one's  efforts,  but  distant  connexions  are  very  difficult  customers, 
have  generally  found  them  divisible  into  two  classes — ^First,  those 
who  admire  and  get  quite  excited  over  photographic  portraits.  These 
are  the  class  who  have  not  been  photographed  themselves.  Secondly, 
those  who  are  sure  that  photographs  are  excessively  accurate — ^meaning 
thereby  that  they  don't  think  so  at  all,  but  who  add  that  those  portraits 
are  seldom  flattering — these  are  the  individuals  who  have  been  photo- 
graphed. 
Now  from  these  two  premises  I  deduce  the  result,  that  photognphs 
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are  at  times  not  flfttteiing,  just  because  tbej  are  accurate,  and  repre- 
sent often  how  bad  we  look  when  we  are  especially  anxious  to  look  well* 
In  fact,  a  photograph  of  ourselves,  **  ugly  and  venomous  *'  though  it  be, 
yetpossesseth  this  precious  attribute,  that  it  ''feelingly  persuades  us  what 
we  are  " — ^and  thus  it  hath  its  moral.  Even  if  this  be  not  granted,  is  it 
not  at  least  uaefid  as  pointing  to  what  we  shall  be,  when  years  roil  oui 
and  the  tints  and  roundings  of  youth  begin  to  wane  ? 

Pah!  you  say  to  me — ^you're  a  photographer,  and  green-eyedly  jealous 
for  your  art — stick  to  your  architecture,  and  even  landscapes,  but  don't 
presume  to  portraits.  It  may  be  so,  and  perhaps  1  had  better  have 
left  the  matter  alone ;  but  I  have  been  incited  thus  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  photographer  against  the  photographed,  by  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  the  morning's  ordeal  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  am 
forcibly  reminded  of  a  maiden  lady  who  sat  for  me  six  times  that  day — a 
Miss  Letitia  Limple,  whose  appearance,  rising  up  before  me  now,  compels 
my  utterance.  She  is  a  very  distant  connexion  of  mine,  and  is  still  more 
distantly  removed  from  any  connexion  with  the  young  or  the  beautiful, 
and  yet  she  never  has  ceased  to  assert  most  pertinaciously  her  claims 
upon  both.  On  the  day  of  which  I  speak  she  sat  for  me  six  times,  with 
her  hair  arranged  each  sitting  in  what  she  thought  a  more  becoming 
numner,  and  then  finally  promised  to  come  again  the  next  day.  What 
made  her  presence  especially  irritating  was,  that  I  had  (as  before  re* 
marked)  that  morning  received  a  letter  from  Stokes,  a  most  affecting 
appeal,  and  was  anxious  to  see  him  at  once.    He  wrote  as  follows : — 

"My  dbar  Dick, — You  must  come  over  and  see  me;  I'm  really 
yery  low — very  low,  indeed.  Tm  almost  ashamed  to  confess  it,  and 
would  not  except  to  you ;  but  the  fact  is,  Dick,  I'm  in  love — head  over 
heels  in  love  ;  and  what's  worse  than  that,  though  that's  bad  enough, 
I'm  in  love  with  a  girl  I've  never  seen  !  Yes  I  Jack  Stokes  is  in  love 
with  a  girl  he's  never  seen.  I  never  thought  it  would  come  to  that, 
Dick,  I  never  did.  You  won't  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  I  had  to  turn 
away  from  the  parlour-maid  when  she  brought  up  the  kettle  this 
morning,  and  had  to  begin  poking  the  fire  lest  she  should  see  my  red 
eyes.  But  what's  a  fellow  to  do  that's  been  awake  all  night — not  a 
wink  of  sleep — not  a  wink  from  night  till  morning — but  its  no  use 
fighting  against  it ;  I  can't  help  it,  Dick.  When  I  lie  awake  and  think 
of  her,  I  say  to  myself,  perhaps  she's  now  thinking  of  me.  I  have  good 
reason  to  think  that  she  does  think  of  me  at  times — ^perhaps  now.  And 
then  I  say,  'thinking  of  me,  of  poor  Jack  Stokes,  who,  though  he 
has  lots  of  jolly  companions,  has  not  one  jolly  companion  who  thinks 
of  him  when  lying  awake  at  night ;  who,  since  his  d^r  Louisa  gave  him 
up  (and  no  wonder,  though  I'm  sure  it  wasn't  her  fault),  has  not  had 
one  to  think  about  him  at  all.  Thinking  of  me,  I  go  on  saying— -of 
me,  and  why  not  of  all  the  world  beside — and  then,  from  a  feeling  of 
this  sympathy  in  my  sorrow,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  I  set  about 
blubbering  like  a  child,  more  so  than  I  have  ever  done  from  the  sorrow 
itself;  and  yet,  though  I  cry,  somehow  I  almost  like  to  cry — and  then 
I'm  so  low  the  next  morning,  and  fidgetty.  In  fact,  I  don't  know  whaf  s 
the  matter  with  me. 

"I  can  fancy  your  saying,  'Well,  Jacky  neither  do  I'-»and  then 
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you  repeat  that  true  but  useless  remark  which  I*m  always  repeating 
to  myself,  *  In  love  with  a  girl  you  never  saw.*  Ah  I  but,  my  dear 
Dick,  though  I  havn't  seen  her,  I've  heard  her;  and  if  you  had'heard 
her,  old  boy,  you'd  be  just  as  bad,  and  whine  as  foolishly  as  I  do 
myself.  What  do  you  think  happened  yesterday  aflemoon  ?  Though 
I  had  stayed  at  home  all  the  day,  1  had  not  once  heard  her  welcome 
chords.  Well,  about  four  o'clock  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and 
going  to  the  piano,  half-abstractedly,  half-intentionally,  I  touched  forth, 
as  feelingly  and  meaningly  as  I  could,  the  lament,  '  The  Harp  that  once 
through  Tara's  Halls.'  The  harp  you  know  is  her  instrument.  Well, 
after  this  there  followed  a  silence,  a  breathless  silence,  and  I  was  just 
going  to  give  up  all  as  lost,  when  suddenly  I  heard  those  strings  pour- 
ing forth  that  well-known  air,  so  distinctly,  so  beautifully,  *  Say,  what 
shall  my  song  be  to-night.'  Ah !  Dick,  you  can  imagine  how  I  palpi- 
tated, but  you  can't  imagine  how  diffident  I  felt ;  she  hasn't  seen  me 
et,  I  thought ;  she  wouldn't  care  for  me  if  she  had.  I  wont  encourage 
ler  ;  and  so,  after  raking  up  all  the  discouraging  addresses  of  music 
(which,  by-the-bye,  are  very  rare)  I  began  to  remark  to  her  in  B  flat, 
•  Go,  forget  me ;  why  should  sorrow  o'er  thv  brow  its  shadow  fling,* 
arranged  by  Richards  for  the  pianoforte.  That  won't  encourage  her,  I 
thought ;  and  yet  I  hoped  it  would.  Well,  Dick,  what  do  you  think, 
she,  or  rather  the  harp,  replied  (for  we  have  not  come  to  singing  to  one 
another  yet,  though  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  at  anything)  *  Ever  of 
thee  I'm  fondly  dreaming ;'  and  when  she  came  to  that  part  of  the  air 
where  the  words  occur,  *  Never  till  life  and  memory  perish  can  I  forget 
how  dear  thou  art  to  me,'  she  burst  into  such  passionate  sweeping 
chords  that  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  her  meaning ;  and  I  could  not 
forbear  attempting  an  obligato  accompaniment,  while  tears  fell  on  my 
trembling  fingers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  evening  we  continued  accom- 
panying one  another,  and  before  ten  o'clock  had  gone  through  the 
Somnambula  and  the  Trovatore,  However,  I  did  not  think  it  right  to 
tire  her  dear  little  fingers,  and  so  I  then  stopped,  though  she  wanted  to 
go  on — dear,  attached  creature. 

**I  suppose  that  lanky,  snivelling  brother  of  hers — for  I  suppose  it  is 
her  brother — that  I  sec  at  times  entering  and  leaving  the  house,  was 
hard  at  work  over  his  interminable  papers  in  some  garret  all  the 
evening,  otherwise  this  could  not  have  gone  on.  Dear  me,  its  asto- 
nishing what  a  disgust  I  feel  to  that  man  as  he  looks  up  at  this  window 
every  morning  on  his  way  to  town.  I'm  sure  he  suspects  me,  for  the 
moment  he  meets  my  eye  he  looks  as  sour  and  crimpled  as  the  inside  of 
a  bad  lemon.  However,  I  wouldn't  mind  that,  if  I  could  only  feel  sure 
that  she  really  loves  me ;  but  I  know  she  doesn  t  care  a  button  about 
me — at  least  she  won't  when  she  sees  me.  Come  over  and  see  me ;  do, 
like  a  good  fellow ;  I  shall  be  in  all  the  afternoon. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Jack  Stokes." 

Well,  reader,  what  was  I  to  do  ?  I  had  made  inquiries  to  see  if  any 
lady  was  stopping  either  in  Stokes'  or  Grimley's  lodgings,  and  had 
heard  of  none.  The  fact  was,  X  saw  plainly,  that  they  were  both  unwit- 
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tinglj  making  look  of  one  another,  and  a  confidant  of  me.  Come, 
said  I,  I  don't  much  mind  Grimley ;  but  poor  Stokes  is  really  taking  it 
to  heart ;  I'll  go  donvn  and  explain  all  to  him^  and  just  then  I  remem- 
bered the  promised  photographs  and  Letitia. 


CHJLPTBB  n. 

*'  Music's  the  food  of  love.    Give  o'er,  give  o'er. 
For  I  must  batten  on  this  food  no  more." 

-^Bomhastei  Fwrioso. 

The  next  day  or  two,  being  very  busy  at  my  chemicals,  the  matter 
went  out  of  mind,  and  not  hearing  from  either  of  my  friends,  I  began 
to  think  that  it  had  blown  over,  and  off  I  set  upon  a  week's  photo-* 
graphing.  On  my  return,  however,  I  found  the  two  following  epistles 
on  my  study-table.  This  is  from  Grimley,  who,  as  the  reader  will 
perceive,  was  by  this  time  quite  a  lunatic— 

"  My  dear  Richard, — ^The  crisis  is  at  hand.  The  aimless  ideal 
of  imagination  will  soon  have  exhausted  the  destined  sands  of  its  lonely 
isolation.  Soon  will  it  find  its  type,  its  symbol — that  whereunto  it  has 
in  silence  yearned.  The  apotheosis  of  the  individual  will  soon  take 
place,  and  then  that  which  has  existed  as  a  law — but  only  as  a  law — 
will  at  last  be  divulged  and  personified  as  a  fact ;  and  all  this  will  be 
the  result  of  that  one  great  principle — that  rotation  of  events  which 
harped  onwards  in  its  path  by  revolving  spheres,  is  symbolized  by  that 
one  word,  *  Music'  Thus  would  it  be ;  I  knew  it.  I  am  whirled 
along  by  its  influence  to  my  happy,  wondrous  destiny.  "Theindi- 
vidual,"  like  a  phantasm,  beckons  me  forth.  I  go.  I  would  say  morcj 
but  my  heart  is  too  full.    You  will  know  all  hereafter. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"Phineas  Grimley." 

I  should  of  course  have  been  in  perfect  darkness  as  to  what  Grimley 
meant,  and  should  probably  have  supposed  that  '*  the  individual ''  was 
a  policeman  whirling  him  off  to  the  nearest  asylum,  were  it  not  for  the 
following  letter  from  Stokes  explaining  the  story,  and  a  strange  story  it 
is : — 

''  My  dear  Dkic, — Fm  so  glad  you  did  not  come  over  and  see  me  the 
day  that  1  sent  for  you.  I  am  sure  you  would  have  advbed  me  against 
taking  a  step  which  I  have  taken — a  bold  step,  no  doubt,  but  one  which 
has  made  a  man  of  me.  Yes,  Dick,  I'm  a  made  man.  Letters,  real 
letters,  have  passed  between  us  ;  she  loves  me,  and  I  love  her.  SI  o 
shall  be  my  wife.  To-morrow  we  meet.  If  it  were  not  for  that  horrible 
haunting  idea  that  when  she  sees  me  she'll  be  disappointed,  and  perhajs 
mn  away,  I'd  be  so  happy  now.  But  she  wont;  and  yet  she  little 
knows  now  that  I'm  only  five  foot  eight,  and  a  red  nose.  I  dreamt  the 
other  night  that  we  met,  and  that  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  her  my 
first  kiss ;  but,  alas !  when  I  seized  her  hand  it  slipped  from  my  grasp, 
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and  abe  grew  deadly  pale ;  and  no  wonder,  for  on  Airther  inquiry  I 
found  that  I  was  iiothins  but  a  slimy  toad  standing  on  my  hind  legs. 
Oh !  it  was  terrible.  Sne  looked  so  like  Louisa — the  same  luminous 
eyes — that  I  longed  to  press  her  hand,  and  she  seemed  to  wish  to  love 
me,  but  shrunk  each  time  that  my  glutinous,  webby  fingers  were  ex- 
tended towards  her.  Do  you  know  that  ever  since  that  dream,  even  in 
my  waking  moments,  I  am  constantly  haunted  with  the  conviction  that 
I  really  am  a  toad  after  all.  I  know  it  is  only  my  excited  state  of  mind ; 
but  I  can't  help  constantly  going  to  the  glass  in  order  to  set  my  mind 
at  ease. 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  about  the  letters  and  the  appointment,  I  told  you, 
when  last  I  wrote,  now  that  we  had,  as  it  were,  conversed  operatically, 
or  through  the  medium  of  sweet  sounds.  Well,  thb  kind  of  conversa- 
tion  of  course  only  tantalized  me,  and  I  began  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  other  notes  beside  those  of  the  gamut.  I  am  usually  a  diffident 
person,  you  kuow,  in  these  concerns — if  it  had  not  been  so  I  should 
never  have  lost  Louisa;  but  sleepless  niffhts  and  foodless  breakfasts 
wind  a  man  up  by  degrees.  That  kind  of  thing  can't  go  on  for  ever. 
So  at  last,  yesterday  evening — having  first  looked  in  the  glass  to  assure 
myself  against  the  toad-delusion,  which  came  terribly  before  me  at  the 
moment — I  sat  down,  took  out  a  sheet  of  notepaper  and  did  it  I — thus  : 

"  *  Unknown  idol,  I  bow  before  thy  shrine.  Let  me  know  my  iate. 
Oh !  that  my  voice  could  utter  what  my  melody  has  striven  to  expreM ; 
oh !  that  my  eyes  could  see  the  being  who  has  thus  enchained  my  ears. 
For  fear  of  him  I  put  not  my  name ;  thou  knowest.' 

'  "  Wasn't  that  good,  Dick  ?  Did  you  ever  think|Jack  Stokes  could  have 
written  anything  like  that  ?  But  with  the  aid  of  love,  and  that  volume 
of  original  epistles  you  gave  me,  I  eflFected  it ;  and  I  know  the  spelling 
was  right,  for  I  sat  up  very  late  over  it  with  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and 
corrected  it  again  next  morning.  Well,  at  last  I  folded  it  up  ;  but  the 
great  thing  was  to  avoid  him — I  mean  that  snuffling  idiot,  her  brother  ; 
so  I  waited  till  he  had  gone,  threw  it  on  the  balcony  of  her  room, 
knocked  two  or  three  times  convulsively  at  the  wall  between  us,  and 
then  rushed  madly  out  of  the  house,  half  frightened,  half  ashamed  at 
what  I  had  done.  Oh,  such  a  day  as  I  spent  in  my  office  !  every  cal- 
culation went  wrong.  I  was  reprimanded,  and  scolded,  and  bothered 
by  my  superintendents ;  and,  in  return,  I  effectuaally  had  my  revenge ; 
for  so  wildly  and  incoherently  did  I  answer  their  remarks,  that  I  am 
convinced  they  all  felt  greatly  relieved  when  the  hour  came  for  my  re- 
turn. Of  course  I  hadm't  patience  to  walk  back.  I  took  a  fly,  rushed 
up  stairs,  and  found — oh,  joy ! — the  following  answer  Ijing  on  my  bal- 
cony ;  my  hands  trembled — my  eyes  glistened.  The  back  of  the  paper 
was  covered  with  axioms  and  metaphysical  notes,  and  I  don't  know 
what  not.  Ah  !  thought  I,  my  fine  fellow  (thinking  of  the  brute  whose 
paper  my  beloved  had  made  use  of),  you're  outwitted  this  time.  On 
the  other  side  were  written  these  few  but  beautiful  words : — 

i    '*  <  Oh !  longed  for  ideal ;  thou  completion  of  my  unfinished  hopes  i 
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mBj  the  drde  of  music  be  evolved  into  the  revoluttoQe  of  thet  harmony 
which  abne  U  real — the  harmony  of  love/ 

"  That  waa  plain  enough.  I  got  up  from  my  chair,  looked  in  the 
glass  to  assure  myself  that  I  was  Jack  Stokes ;  for  a  moment  sighed  aa 
I  observed  the  r^ness  which  excitement  had  induced  about  mj  nose, 
and  reflected  that  she  had  not  yet  seen  that  organ,  then  reproached 
myself  for  doubting  her  fidelity,  and  finally  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
following : — '  I  see  that  we  understand  one  another.  To-morrow  even- 
ing let  us  meet.  The  Oaks-alley,  at  9/  I  knew  that  this  waa  the 
hour  at  which  that  musty  fellow  is  over  his  folios ;  so  I  threw  my 
epistle  upon  her  balcony,  and  withdrew  for  half-an-hour  to  read  a  book, 
in  the  corner,  or  rather  to  hold  a  book  in  my  hand.  Presently  I  heard 
aomething  fall  lightly  outside  my  window  $  it  'was  an  answer,  wafted  to 
by  me  her  own  fair  hands*  Enough  to  say  it  ccmtained  the  words,  ^  To- 
morrow at  9.' 

'<  Now,  Dick,  you  have  it  all  i  and,  as  I  said  before,  I'm  a  mada 
man.  If  she  can  oply  get  over  the  nose,  and  I  am  sure,  from  the  tenor 
of  her  note,  she  is  too  pure  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  she  is  mine — for 
she  loves  me.  Dick,  my  boy,  you  shall  be  at  my  wedding  {  Just  think 
of  that — at  ifack  Stokes's  wedding — ^at  lonely  Jack  Stokes's  wedding ; 
fiuicy  seeing  bis  name  among  the  marriages  in  the  Times,  and  calUng 
next  week  to  see  Mrs*  Stokes.  I  deeUre  I  feel  like  a  child,  and  am 
ready  to  set  about  crying  onoe  again. 

''  Good  bye^  my  dear  fellow, 

*'  Your  affectionate 

"  Jace." 

Poor  fellow  I  shall  I  tell  him,  or  shall  I  not  ?  shall  I  stop  him  on 
the  way  to  that  meeting  ?  Such  were  my  thoughts  as  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  found  that  I  was  too  late — it  was  past  nine.  I'll  go  in  any 
case,  I  said,  and  see  what  may  be  done ;  and  off  I  started  for  the  Oaks- 
alley,  half  amused,  half  angry,  half  erieved.  Now  hi  case,  reader,  you 
do  not  know  the  place,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  the  Oaks-alley  is  a  long 
avenue  of  trees,  leading  to  an  arbour  where  pic-nics  and  such  like  diver- 
sions often  take  place.  This  spot  I  reached  after  about  an  hour's  walk. 
It  was  a  lovely  evening,  the  moon  was  just  beginning  to  assert  her 
pre-eminence  over  the  twilight,  and  the  shadows  of  the  leaves  were 
sporting  very  beautifully  on  the  bright  walk  beneath  ; — ^but  I  was  too 
excited  to  admire  anytmng  at  that  moment.  Up  the  walk  I  proceeded, 
wondering  to  myself  what  was  about  to  happen — what  next ;  and  tread- 
ing very  gently,  lest  by  disclosing  myself  I  might  make  some  mess  of 
the  business.  At  last  I  got  a  peep  of  the  arbour ;  there  was  certainly 
a  figure  in  it,  but  the  leaves  almost  hid  the  form.  At  last,  however,  I 
recognized  too  plainly  who  it  was :  there  in  the  shade  of  a  far  comer  sat 
poor  Jack,  his  usually  amiable  face  distorted  and  fierce  with  com- 
pressed rage,  and  the  cause  of  this  rage  I  soon  discovered  as  I  ap- 
proached; for  in  an  opposite  corner,  erect,  and  equally  defiant,  was  posted 
the  lank  form  and  gaunt  visage  of  Grimley.  I  could  scarcely  forbear 
laughing,  as  I  puzzled  my  brains  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do. 

For  fully  ten  minutes,  in  this  state  of  indecision,  did  I  watch  them. 
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Silenty  motionless,  they  sat  and  loured  at  one  another,  gleaming  forth 
in  that  silence  more  malignity  than  any  tongue  could  have  uttered.  At 
last  I  made  a  movement  towards  them,  and,  in  so  doing,  stumhled 
against  an  old  stump,  and  rustled  the  leaves  around.  The  ncnse  acted 
lii^e  some  enchanter's  spell, — shall  I  ever  forget  that  moment  1 

*'  It  is  she !"  exclaimed  Stokes,  crimson  with  excitement. 

**  My  beloved !"  echoed  the  livid  Grimley. 

**  Wretch ! ''  said  Jack,  addressing  him,  **  thou  shalt  not  s^Mirate  us.*' 

<«  B^ne,  thou  bane  of  bliss !"  retorted  Grimley.  And  then,  reader, 
followed  a  jargon  of  objurgation  and  execration  so  terrible,  that  out  of 
pure  fright  I  set  off  as  fast  as  I  could  down  the  avenue,  and  fled  home- 
wards. As  I  reached  the  entrance  of  the  walk,  I  could  see  two  forms 
rushing  madly  in  pursuit,  and  could  iust  discern  a  few  distant  appeals  : 
•*  Stay  loved  one  T  "  Linger  yet !"  &c.  .  .  .  But  not  wishing  or 
deemmg  it  safe  to  stay  or  linger  in  the  company  of  sudi  distracted 
beings,  I — the  loved  one— entered  j)romptly  a  cab,  and  arrived,  panting 
and  fluttered,  at  my  home,  to  receive  tne  reproaches  of  Fanny  for  re- 
maining out  so  long,  and  to  astonish  her  in  return  by  my  strange  re- 
dtal. 

The  following  morning  I  received  these  two  notes ;  first  Grimley's  :— 

**  Mr  DEAR  Richard  : — ^The  hour  has  come  wherein  true  friendship 
must  be  tested.  My  destiny  has  been  for  a  while  thwarted — turned 
from  its  current — ^but  only  for  a  while ;  the  type  cannot  outlive  that 
which  it  typifies.  They  must  coincide  at  length.  But  he — ^he  that  has 
thwarted  me — must  perish ;  or  I  must  myself  be  the  victim.  We  must 
meet  to-day.  Show  yourself  my  friend :  name  the  hour  for  consulta- 
tion. 

"Tours,^perhaps  for  the  last  time, 

"Phineas." 

I  only  wish  it  were  for  the  last  time,  I  murmured,  as  I  laid  his  letter 
down  and  took  up  poor  Stokes's : — 

"  My  dearest  Dick  : — ^You  must  stand  by  me.  I  know  you  will 
say  it  is  wrong — and  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  I  can't  help  it.  What  do 
you  think  ?  I  went  to  the  place  of  meeting,  and,  to  my  horror,  found  Uiat 
detestable  brother  there  before  me ;  he  had  evidently  discovered  all — the 
rascal — and  was  watching  for  the  poor  girFs  arrivfj.  I  determined  she 
should  not  meet  him  there  alone,  and  waited  resolutely,  though  he  scowled 
and  leered  at  me  hke  a  hyena.  Well,  at  last  I  heard  her  step — ^poor 
thing ! — her  tyrant  rushed  forth,  and  I  followed,  determined  to  prevent 
his  revenge.  She,  the  angel^  fled — where,  alas !  I  know  not.  But  words 
^  have  passed  between  me  and  that  man  (Grimley  is  his  name),  which 
render  a  meeting  necessary.  I  know  it  is  wrong,  but  you  must  stand 
by  me.    Write  to  him  at  once,  and  arrange  matters. 

"  Yours, 

''Stores.* 

The  above  letters  arrived  by  post  at  ten  o'clock,  and,  as  you  may 
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nntgine,  pnt  both  me  and  my  wife  in  a  tremble.  Abcmt  an  hour  after 
their  arrival,  we  were  just  rising  from  our  breakfast,  not  having  eaten  a 
morsel,  when  a  panting  messenger  brought  the  following  more  hopefol 
bat  not  less  curious  epistle  from  Stokes : — 

"  My  dear  Dick, — Its  all  right  now ;  I  hope  Fm  in  time.  Ton  havn't 
written  to  Grimley,  have  you  ?  I  declare  he's  a  capital  fellow — a  noble 
fellow.  Immediately  afler  writing  to  you  I  beean  like  a  fool,  and  worse  as 
I  was,  to  scribble  a  challenge  to  him  whom  I  thought  my  enemy.  I  wrote 
it  before  going  to  bed,  determining  to  send  it  in  the  morning.  Well, 
Dick,  you  know  bed  is  the  place  were  I  always  think — I  can't  think 
daring  the  day  ;  but  though  nobody  would  imagine  it,  I  think  a  great 
deal  at  night  Well,  I  began  to  say  to  myself.  What  is  this  you're  doin^. 
Jack  ?  There  you  are,  fuming,  and  foaming,  and  fretting  al>out  an  insmt 
offered  to  yourself-^your  own  miserable  self,  and  all  the  time  thinking 
nothing  at  all  about  the  unfortunate  girl  who,  by  your  inconsi- 
derate affection,  your  letters,  your  palaverings,  your  machinations,  has 
been  driven  from  her  home,  and  exposed  to  a  choice  between  the  cold, 
bitter  blast  of  night,  or  the  keener,  bitterer  anger  of  a  vengeful  brother. 
As  I  said  this  to  myself,  Dick,  I  felt  that  I  was  a  beast  at  that  moment. 
I  could  have  believed  that  I  was  a  toad  ;  nay,  so  disgusted  was  I  with 
myself,  that  I  could  almost  have  been  glad  to  find  myself  such. 

"  She,  I  thought,  homeless,  helpless,  shivering  in  the  darkness  of 
night,  and,  perhaps,  thinkine  nevertheless  of  me;  I,  in  the  meantime, 
in  a  comfortable,  warm  bed,  beneath  a  sheltering  roof,  and  thinking  of 
nobody  but  my  own  pitiful  self,  and  by  taking  steps  to  avenge  my  own 
insulted  dignity,  widening  the  breach  between  the  poor  wanderer  and 
her  home  —  the  poor  wanderer,  methought,  who  loves  me  —  and  I 
began  to  cry ;  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  can't  help  it  when  I  think  of 
her.  But  those  tears,  Dick,  were  precious  tears — they  washed  away 
my  selfishness.  No  1 1  said ;  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  go  out  ana 
look  far  her ;  but  seeing  the  foolishness  of  tha^  I  walked  hastily  about 
my  room.  No  1 1  repeated,  it  shall  not  be — she  shall  not  suffer  for  me. 
I'll  write  an  apology — an  abject  apology;  it  will  be  a  hard  struggle, 
but  I'll  do  it  I'll  renounce  all  claim  to  her — that  will  be  a  still  harder 
task ;  I  will  preclude  all  hope — that  will  be  the  hardest  of  all — but  I'll 
do  it.  I  will  write  to  her  orother,  tell  him  that  I  was  wrong — ^madly 
wrong  in  interfering  with  the  affection  that  was  due  to  him ;  explain 
how  it  was  my  fault,  not  her's,  that  his  confidence  was  for  a  moment 
interrupted,  and  b^  him  earnestly  to  receive  her  to  his  home. 

"  I  was  dl  the  night  looking  at  my  watch  to  see  when  I  might  expect 
twilight;  and  when  at  last  it  did  come,  I  got  up  and  wrote  in  nearly  the 
above  words,  with  a  bold  though  faltering  hand.  It  was  too  early 
to  send  it  then,  so  I  got  into  bed,  oh,  so  relieved!  I  fell  into  a  most 
dehcious  sleep,  and  dreamt  that  I  and  Louisa  were  together  playing 
over  such  lovely  airs,  and  so  happy !  I  can  bear  to  think  of  it  now ;  but 
it  was  with  a  sad  shock  that  I  woke  and  saw  my  letter  on  the  table,  and 
remembered  all  that  had  occurred.  However,  1  stru^led  hard,  kept  my 
courage,  sent  the  letter,  and  have  been  rewarded.  This  is  the  brother's 
answer — he  is  a  noble  fellow!     How  like  his  sister  he  writes : — 

^<  *  Mt  dsar  Sir, — ^Your  apologies  are  uncalled  for.  The  disinterest* 
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ednets  with  wbicb  j<m  facre  resohed  to  gire  op  aU  daim  to  one  to  deer 
to  jou,  shows  the  troe  insight  which  jou  mast  hate  into  all  that  is  tralj 
great  and  beaatifnl.  Your  letter  pictures  forth  the  nnseen  truth  of 
your  inner  existence.  As  for  myself,  I  wonld  in  turn  apologise,  were  it 
not  that  all  mj  actions  have  been  dictated,  as  I  believe,  by  an  anxietr 
for  the  interests  of  her  whom  we  mntnallj  so  esteem.  This  mnch 
howerer  I  propose  on  my  part — ^let  us  first  join  in  inducing  the  wanderer 
to  return,  and  then  let  eferything  be  left  to  her  own  wishes;  let  her 
choose  her  own  home. 

««<  Tours  fiiitlrfiilly,'te. 

"  Now,  Dick,  wasn't  that  noble  ?  Just  think  of  that  last  sentence, 
'  Let  her  choose  her  own  home.'  He  does  not  know  all  that  baa 
passed  between  us,  or  he  would  not  hare  said  so  nrach — and  yet  whr 
not  ?  For  he  s«  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  feel  for  the  disappointment  wfaion 
he  must  suffer,  at  least  until  he  sees  how  happy  his  sister  is,  and  until, 
as  I  dare  say  he  will,  he  comes  and  lives  with  us  himself.  Oh\  those 
win  be  happy  days. 

'*  But  here  I  am  again  at  my  old  selfishness — all  about  myself.  AJi  I 
selfish,  selfish  Jack !  the  toad  is  coming  out  strouffty  deTel<^>ed  in  your 
character.  All  this  time  where  is  the  poor  gin  f  Where  is  she  f 
While  you  are  building  for  your  own  satisfaction  these  castles  in  the  air^ 
she,  mayhap,  is  shivering  in  some  garret.  What  are  you  doing,  then, 
to  get  her  out  of  it  t  Well,  I'll  tell  you  some  of  the  things  we've  done-— 
we've  sent  messengers  in  every  directions — letters,  too,  and  detectives,  and 
placards,  and,  above  all,  we've  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Timet — that 
wonderful  Times.  Oh !  how  I  love  that  paper  now — ^if  it  brings  her  back 
I'll  take  it  in  for  the  future.  We  composed  the  advertisement  jointly, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  hurt  her  feelings. 

"This  was  it  :—. 

(i  *  IF  THIS  meet  tbe  eye  of  the  LADT  who  left  her  homeyeatei^ 
day  evening,  let  her  fear  nothing.  Let  her  return.  Her  wishes 
alone  will  l^  consulted  !* 

"  So  now,  Dick,  we  must  find  her  someways,  and  all  will  soon  be 
right,  and  once  more  I  invite  you  to  my  wedding. 

*'  Tour  affectionate, 

"  Jack  Stokes." 

As  I  read  the  above  extraordinary  effusion  I  really  did  not  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  But  I  felt  most  inclined  to  cry,  partly  for 
the  misery  and  mortification  in  store  for  so  good  and  honest  a  heart  as 
Jack's,  and  partly  from  vexation  at  my  own  stnpid,  dilly-dallying  negli- 
gence in  the  whole  affair.  It  was  easy  enough  to  dose  myself  with 
plausible  excuses ;  but  after  trying  for  some  time,  and  not  being  able  to 
swallow  them,  in  my  agony  I  stormed  about  the  house,  abusing  my 
wife  and  children,  photography,  the  world,  and  especially  myself,  until 
at  last,  after  half  an  hour  thus  spent,  I  began  to  inquire  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  resolve  as  to  what  next  I  should  do. 

They  must  be  told  of  it  all,  I  said,  and  yet  one  must  not  hear  of  it 
before  the  other.  Then  did  I  begin  to  scribble  away  sheet  after  sheet 
of  a  new  quire  of  note-paper.   When  that  was  ended  I  ^determined  to' go 
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and  speak  to  them,  and  then  I  found  that  I  dared  not.  At  last,  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  a  bright  idea  flashed  across  me — I  will  invite  them 
to  dine  with  me  this  very  evening  ;  and  some  malicious  pleasantry  get- 
ting the  better  of  me  at  the  moment,  I  wrote  as  follows  to  each : — 

'*  The  person  who  fled  from  Oak's-alley,  and  whom  yon  there  pur- 
sued, has  returned,  and  is  now  staying  at  my  house.  Come  and  dine 
with  me  this  evening." 

I  sent  off  the  letters,  and  then  immediately  repented,  but  too  late. 

Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  remainder  of  that  eventful  day.  Oh ! 
how  my  poor  wife  scolded  me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  all  that  afternoon, 
at  least  in  the  intervals  between  her  excited  descents  to  the  kitchen, 
where,  of  course,  no  preparation  had  been  made,  and  her  despairing, 
tidying  rambles  through  the  other  rooms  of  the  house. 

"To  ask  people  to  dine  without  at  least  one  day's  notice,*'  she 
said,  or  rather  whimpered  ;  "a  thing  you  promised  me,  Richard,  you 
would  never  do  again.  To  ask  two  such  people,  who  will,  perhaps, 
challenge  one  another  in  the  drawing-room,  or  kill  you  and  the  children 
in  the  hall  the  moment  they  arrive.  Oh,  Richard,  Richard  !  "  And  then 
the  poor  thing  burst  out  crying. 

I  sat  silent  and  stupefied,  sometimes  grinning,  sometimes  wildly 
staring,  sometimes  palpitating  as  the  time  drew  nigh,  and  as  I  fancied 
every  now  and  then  that  I  heard  Grimley's  knock. 

And  now  the  dinner-hour  has  arrived,  and  Fanny  and  I,  in  our 
evening  costume,  are  sitting  in  the  hastily-adjusted  drawingroom, 
looking  voicelessly  but  meaningly  at  one  another.  A  knock  at  the 
door,  and  a  double-knock  at  my  heart,  and  in  comes  Stokes. 

"Where  is  she?"  he  exclaims,  without  even  taking  notice  of  Fanny. 
"  My  dear  Dick  where  is  she  ?" 

"  Patience,  patience.  Jack,"  I  answer  with  livid  lips,  cowering  at 
heart  as  I  see  the  poor  fellow's  excitement. 

Another  knock,  another  sinking  of  my  heart,  and  enter  Grimley. 

"  The  individual !"  he  exclaims,  **  is  she  here  ?  Where  is  she, 
Richard?" 

"  Patience,  patience,  Phineas !"  I  again  reply  with  choking  utterance. 

Then,  reader,  a  stupid  silence ;  and  at  last,  writhing,  and  wriggling, 
and  grinning,  and  shaking,  I  make  an  explanation. 

Oh !  that  explanation,  in  delivering  which  I  grew  so  pale  that  my 
wife  fainted  ;  that  explanation,  after  which  there  ensued  such  looks  of 
mingled  shame,  consternation,  rage,  ridicule,  and  real  sorrow  as  no  pen 
can  describe.  Never  shall  I  forget  how,  after  making  a  clean  breast  of 
it,  I  shrunk  into  a  corner,  and  didn't  open  my  lips  for  half  an  hour, 
daring  which  scorn  and  derision  were  hailed  down  from  all  sides  on  my 
bend^  head — how  my  wife,  on  recovering  from  her  faint,  began  to 
cry,  and  didn't  know  where  she  was — how,  in  the  midst  of  it  idl,  the 
servant  majestically  opened  the  door  to  announce  dinner,  and  was  im- 
mediately kicked  down  stairs  by  me,  to  his  utter  confusion — how  we 
began  at  length  to  sit  silently  around  the  room,  and  then  got  hungry, 
and  how  at  last  my  dear  wife  took  Grimley' s  arm,  and  descended,  fol- 
lowed by  Stokes  and  me  at  intervals — how  we  all  spoke  to  her  durine 
dinner,  but  none  of  us  to  one  another — how,  after  she  retired,  we  sale 
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round  die  table  like  a  set  of  f(M^  ta3riiig  nothing,  but  passing  the  bottle 
notwithstanding — how,  after  the  second  g^ass»  Stokes,  burst  out  laugh- 
ing, and  he  and  I  shook  hands  orer  the  table — ^how,  after  the  second 
bottle,  even  Grimier  became  gradoally  mollified,  and  began  to  mnmUe 
metaphysics— and  now  after  dinner  his  harp  was  actually  sent  for,  and 
Stokes  accompanied  him,  as  he  said,  not  for  the  first  time,  though,  as 
the  poor  fellow  spoke,  the  water  came  into  his  eyes — ^how  we  auwent 
away  to  oor  beds  to  think,  and  smile,  and  sigh,  and  finally  to  sleep. 
All  these  yisions  rise  before  me  now  in  succession,  hke  some  half-for- 
gotten panorama,  so  long  ago  does  it  seem,  so  dream-like,  so  unreal, 
and  yet  so  tree. 

Several  months  after  the  above  memorable  scene — indeed  not  manj 
weeks  ago — there  was  a  pleasant  party  seated  round  my  fire,  consisting 
of  myself  and  my  wife,  and  Jack  Stokes  and  Ms  wife.  Yes,  Mrs. 
Stokes  was  there,  and  a  very  pretty  bride  she  looked.  That  Louisa, 
whom  Jack  thought  had  forgotten  and  forsaken  him,  but  who  never 
had,  though  her  auot  made  him  and  the  world  think  so — that  Louisa 
whom  he  for  awhile  seemed  ideally  to  behold  in  the  musical  phantom  of 
his  fancy  (for  he  has  often  told  me  since  then,  that  it  was  her  form  that 
at  such  times  he  always  pictured  in  his  imaginatioo) — that  Louisa  was 
now  his,  and  there  the  two  of  them  sat  at  my  table,  and  unutterable, 
intolerable  glances  were  of  course  passing  between  them. 

**  Stokes,"  said  I  at  length,  rather  wishing  to  interrupt  them,  '*  did 
that  advertisement  ever  appear  in  the  Times  T' 

"  Of  course  it  did,*'  said  Jack,  blushing  and  looking  uncomfortable. 

"  Well,"  continued  I,  cruelly,  "  did  you  ever  ask  yourself  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  ?*' 

"  Well  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  thoughtfully. 

**  If,"  I  retorted,  it  was  to  the  individual  who  fled  from  Oak's-alley, 
and  was  pursued  by  you,  it  was  addressed  to  me,  Richard  Always, 
Esq." 

"  If  it  was  to  Grimley's  ideal,"  said  Stokes,  laughingly,  "  it  was  to 
me.  Jack  Stokes." 

"  If  it  was  to  your  ideal,  said  Louisa,  archly,  **  it  was  to  Phineas." 

**  Ah,"  said  Jack,  lovingly,  "  if  it  was  to  my  ideal  it  must  have  been 
addressed  to  you,  dear;  and  immediately  those  tender  looks  began 
again  to  pass  between  them,  insomuch  that  I,  dreading  the  mawkish 
stage  during  which  Stokes  is  perfectly  unbearable,  again  interposed  and 
said — 

'*  Well,  Jack,"  seeing  it  is  so  uncertain  a  question,  **  suppose  we 
refer  it  to  the  public." 

*'  By  all  means,"  he  answered  ;  *•  but  what  will  Grimley  sav?" 

**  Grimley,"  said  I,  and  I  pointed  despairingly  to  a  pile  of  his  manu- 
scripts awaiting  my  revisal — "  never  mind  Grimley ;  but  what  do  yon 
say  ?" 

"  Ah,"  said  Jack,  "  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  it  now,  Louisa,"  and 
once  more  he  became  disgusting ;  then  with  a  wonderful  effort  he  re- 
called himself,  as  if  big  with  some  great  thought,  and  added,  ";lf  you 
wish  for  the  ear  of  the  really  enlightened  public,  Dick,  put  it  in  The 
Metropolitan  !" 
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"  So  YOU  refuse  to  give  me  up  the  old  tower  for  my  little  proteges  V* 

**  I  am  indeed  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  oblige  you,  my  dear  sister,  but 
in  truth  I  could  not.  1,  Louis  Aldemar  de  la  floche  Ligne,  Marquis  of 
Val  TraTers,  and  Lord  of  Lannoy^  to  allow  such  dishonour  to  the  tower» 
where  in  ancient  times  lived  our  proud  ancestry>  and  close  to  it  repose 
the  remains  of  the  chiefs  of  our  family !  it  would  be  enough  to  make 
them  rise  from  their  graves  to  reproach  us.  Fancy  such  young  beggars 
to  be  housed  in  that  venerable  pile ;  and  then  to  have  it  repaired,  to 
have  workmen  meddling  with  it  and  knocking  it  about;  any  more 
modern  additions  would  utterly  spoil  it ;  the  bare  idea,  even,  is  perfect 
sacrilege.  You  cannot  be  in  earnest ;  and  beside,  it  would  be  enough 
to  make  us  the  laughing-stock  of  all  the  surrounding  nobility." 

"  I  care  not  for  what  our  neighbours  would  say.  What  business 
would  it  be  of  theirs  ?  or  what  difference  would  it  make  to  them  if  we 
chose  to  pull  this  castle  about  our  ears,  and  the  old  one  also,  or  bum 
them  down,  so  that  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  property  were  buried 
in  the  ruins  ?  And  forget  not,  dear  brother,  that  the  *  beggars '  you 
speak  of  so  disdainfully  are  our  fellow-creatures,  and  poor  unfortunate 
little  orphans ;  surely  this  thought  should  make  us  endeavour  to  do 
what  we  can  for  them  ?" 

"  Herminie,  I  did  not  know  you  could  be  so  able  an  advocate.  Why 
you  preach  like  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  himself." 

''Fray  do  not  joke,  Aldemar;  it  is  indeed  not  a  joking  matter;  it  is 
a  subject  far  too  serious  and  sorrowful,  to  me  at  least,  lou  know  the 
hospital  of  the  neighbouring  town  has,  from  time  immemorial,  sup- 
ported the  expense  of  bringing  up  these  poor  orphans  who  have  but 
Providence  for  father  and  mother.  The  house  for  this  work  of  charity 
is  fast  decaying,  and  the  hospital,  whose  resources  are  exhausted  by  the 
increasing  number  of  sick,  can  do  nothing  to  restors  it.  The  good 
sisters  who  superintend  the  establishment  told  me  again,  yesterday,  of 
the  terribly  ruinous  state  of  things.  The  rain  penetrates  to  the  dor- 
mitories, and  the  cold  winds  whistle  through  the  half-broken  doors  and» 
ill-iitting  windows,  and  in  severe  winter  weather  the  poor  children  suffer 
intensely.  Reflecting  on  all  this,  which  I  knew  months  ago,  and  con- 
sidering how  to  find  a  remedy  for  such  great  evils,  the  idea  came  across 
me  that  the  old  tower,  so  long  useless  and  uninhabited,  save  by  bats 
and  owls,  could  be  repaired  and  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  walls  are 
quite  solid  and  very  thick,  and  it  b  not  ruinous ;  and  the  steward  had  a 
builder  to  look  at  it,  who  says  it  could  be  made  a  most  comfortable 
abode  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  that  what  is  needed  will 
not  show  at  all  outside,  so  there  is  no  fear  of  spoiling  its  appearance, 
if  you  will  but  give  your  consent." 

Aldemar  looked  moved,  and  Herminie  continued,  with  increasing 
energy,  "  Come,  my  dear  brother,  be  kind,  be  yourself  and  give  the 
word ;  only  say  '  yes,'  and  who  knows,  such  a  ^od  and  benevolent 
action  may  be  looked  on  with  approval  by  the  kmg,  and  perhaps  win 
back  his  favour." 
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This  last  sentence  was  most  nnlackj,  and  lost  all  the  ground  the  fair 
suppliant  had  previously  gained.  The  Marquis  frowned  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  disgrace,  and  began  to  pace  impatiently  up  and  down  the 
room,  mutttering  :  "  Yes,  no  doubt,  our  well  beloved  monarch  would  be 
indeed  edified  by  my  reformation,  and  would  triumphantly  rejoice  how. 
much  good  his  lectures  and  my  retirement  to  the  quiet  and  fresh  air  of 
the  country  had  done  my  moral  health;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
corrupt  such  goodness  by  permitting  my  return  to  the  temptations  and 
contaminations  of  the  metropolis ;  instead  of  a  temporary  exile  it  would 
be  perpetual  banishment  Never,  my  good  little  sister,"  stopping  ia 
his  perambulations  in  front  of  her — '*  never ;  let  us  talk  no  more  of  it. 
I  detest  Yal  Travers,  since  I  have  to  live  in  it  by  order,  and  I  will  do 
nothing  whatever  for  the  hateful  village." 

Ere  we  relate  whether  Herminie  considered  herself  as  defeated,  we 
must  formally  introduce  the  actors  in  this  dialogue. 

The  Marcjuis  de  la  Roche  Ligne  was  a  young  man  of  high  family, 
who,  immediately  on  attaining  his  majority,  had  lefl  his  paternal  manor 
and  ffone  up  to  Paris,  where,  associating  with  a  numerous  circle  of 
friends  as  wild  and  thoughtless  as  himself,  he  had  in  a  few  months, 
with  their  kind  assistance,  ran  through  at  least  two  years'  income. 
Their  follies  were  so  great,  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  that  at  last 
they  came  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  who  happening  at  the  moment  to  be 
in  no  very  good  humour,  peremptorily  recommended  the  Marquis  to  go 
for  change  of  air  to  the  lonely  shades  of  the  woods  of  Val  Travers, 
rather  cooling  as  it  was  in  the  month  of  January.  The  order  was 
arbitrary  and  decisive  ;  so  Aldemar  with  a  very  bad  grace,  accompanied 
by  the  Baron  d*£spinal,  his  inseparable  friend  and  companion,  set  ofif 
for  the  castle,  where  his  only  sister,  young  and  lovely,  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  and  tenderly  attached,  was  living,  under  the  care  of  an  old  deaf, 
gouty  aunt. 

The  first  days  were  very  triste  and  dull ;  then  the  exiles  found  some 
diversion  in  hunting ;  but  tha^  was  not  enough  to  fill  up  all  the  days, 
and  was  of  course  no  assistance  in  getting  through  the  long  evenings. 
Then  Aldemar  sought  for  amusement  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  a  short 
intercourse  with  the  petty  lords  of  the  surrounding  chateaux  soon  con- 
vinced him  of  the  uselessness  of  trying  that  resource.  Afler  giving 
several  entertainments,  each  one  becoming  more  and  more  exclusive, 
he  found  how  little  he  could  cordially  associate  with  people  so  unsuited 
to  him.  So  at  last  he  received  no  one  except  Monsieur  Vestris,  the 
famous  dancer,  who  had  an  estate  adjoining  that  of  Val  Travers,  and 
had  become  quite  Cami  de  la  maison,  and  not  a  day  passed  by  that  he 
did  not  appear  there  in  his  stiff  embroidered  attire  and  powdered  wig. 

The  morning  on  which  the  conversation  occurred,  which  commences 
our  tale,  he  was  there  breakfastmg  with  Herminie,  the  Marquis,  and  the 
Baron  d'Espinal. 

The  spring  was  fast  merging  into  summer,  and  the  gay  sunbeams 
poured  a  flood  of  light  into  the  room,  making  all  seem  cheerful  and 
joyous,  and  burnishing  the  silver  tliat  crowded  the  table,  till  every  nook 
and  corner  seemed  lit  up  with  the  reflection. 

Ever  since  her  brother's  arrival,  Herminie  had  begged  for  the  tower. 
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bvt  a]l  in  yain^  to  her  great  sorrow ;  for  her  warm  heart  was  as  opea  to 
pity,  as  her  prettj  white  hand  was  to  charitj. 

**  WeU,  Aldemar,"  she  replied,  after  a  moment's  silence,  **  this  hate- 
fill  village,  as  yoa  call  it,  does  not  merit  such  dislike  and  abuse — lookl" 

She  went  to  the  window,  from  whence  the  whole  vallej  could  be  seen, 
and,  stepping  oat  on  the  terrace,  followed  by  her  brother  and  his 
guests,  said — 

**  Is  it  not  lorely  ?  The  mossy  roofs  under  the  shadow  of  the  old 
trees ;  the  spire  of  the  i?y-covered  Uttle  church  glistening  in  the  sun  ; 
the  clear  river  winding  like  a  silver  thread  through  the  fields — you  must 
admire  it,  though  you  say  it  is  all  so  odious  to  you." 

'*  Really,  Herminie,  your  passion  for  rnralities  is  something  wonder* 
fVil — it  is  a  pity  you  were  not  born  a  shepherdess.  Why  not  advise  that 
d'Espinal  and  1  should  take  each  a  crook  and  a  flute,  and  converse,  and 
play  soft  music  under  the  trees,  by  the  river  side,  like  the  Arcadian 
shepherds  of  old.  But,  joking  apart,  all  this  may  be  extremely  delight- 
ful to  you,  who  have  never  left  Val  Travers  ;  for  a  gentleman  there  is 
but  one  country  fit  to  live  in,  and  that  is  Paris — there  he  is  in  his  right 
sphere — everywhere  else  is  banishment." 

**  Pardon  me,  Aldemar,  it  is  you  surely  who  are  romancing.  This,  to 
me,  curious  fashion,  that  makes  all  our  nobility  leave  their  homes  and  go 
to  this  highly-favoured  town,  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  old  customs  ; 
ki  other  days,  they  lived  and  died  in  the  place  of  their  birth,  invested 
with  the  trust  and  care  of  their  vassals,  over  whom  they  watched,  and 
by  whom  they  were  beloved." 

"  Indeed,  sister  mine,  a  pretty  sort  of  life  one  would  lead  if  your 
advice  were  to  be  foUowed.  What  is  the  good  of  being  rich,  powerful  and 
noble,  if  one  is  not  to  enjoy,  according  to  one's  own  ideas  of  pleasure,  the 
advantages  of  being  so — and  to  go  where  wealth,  power,  and  rank,  are 
properly  appreciated." 

"  Your  wealth  should  be  the  help  of  the  poor,  your  power,  the 
assistance  of  the  feeble,  and  your  rank  makes  it  your  duty  to  be  mindful 
of  both ;  and  where  could  you  and  they^be  more  appreciated  than  here, 
in  the  midst  of  your  own  people,  who  have  known  you  since  you  were  born; 
and  if  you  lived  amongst  them,  and  interested  yourself  in  your  property, 
and  in  their  welfare  and  improvement,  you  would  be  more  truly  beloved, 
than  in  a  large  town  hke  Paris,  where,  though  you  have  a  great  many 
friends,  still  you  are  but  one  of  the  crowd." 

"Nonsense  and  folly !" 

"  But  what,  then,  is  there  so  wonderful  to  charm  you  in  Paris  ?  It 
must  be  something  most  fascinating,  since  you  find  no  attraction  in  this 
glorious  sun,  fresh  green  meadows,  and  music  of  the  feathered  song* 
Bters." 

**  What  diarm  do  I  find  ? — what  is  there  I  do  not  find  ?  Paris  is 
not  a  mere  town,  a  large  city  merely ;  it  is  a  world — a  fairy  world- 
resplendent,  shining,  where  radiant  pictures  unfold  themselves  perpetu- 
ally under  the  wand  of  Pleasure.  One  of  the  greatest  enchantments  of 
that  capricious  goddess  is  the  opera,  that  opera  without  which  one  is 
so  ennuyhy  and  the  loss  of  which  I  every  evening  so  deplore.  You  talk 
of  sun  and  meadows — the  sun  I  care  to  see  is  the  chandelier  of  the 
opera,  and  the  meadows,  the  painted  canvas  of  its  decorations ;  and 
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as  to  music,  there  do  I  hear  the  warbling  of  nightingales  in  ooraparison 
to  which  yoar  favourites'  songs  are  but  as  the  chirping  of  house- 
sparrows.  Ohl  give  me  the  town  and  its  delights ;  but  above  all  the 
opera." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  splendid ;  for  ever  since  you  came,  now 
^re  months,  not  a  day  has  ^ne  by  without  your  enlaiging  upon  its 
marvels^  and  lamenting  your  inability  to  see  it.** 

**  I  vow  I  adore  acting  in  any  shape,  but  dancing  above  all  delights 
me  ;  some  prefer  the  music — I  say  the  ballet  ranks  first." 

**  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion.  Marquis,"  said  Vestris,  with  animation. 

"  Without  doubt,"  added  Aldemar,  "  the  first  law  of  nature  is  move- 
ment, and  dancing  is  its  most  magnificent  expression." 

''That  is  still  the  opinion  of  the  king  oi  that  art?"  smilingly  re- 
plied d'Espinal,  looking  at  Vestris. 

**  Of  course,  more  than  ever,  more  than  ever." 

''  And  there  is  such  a  ballet,  called  Flora's  Birth  f " 

"  I  know,  I  know  it,"  said  the  old  dancer. 

"  I  declare  I  would  rather  have  lost  a  thousand  louis  than  missed  a 
single  representation." 

**  Is  it,  then,  so  very  beautiful  a  scene  ?"  asked  Herminie,  naively. 

"  Picture  to  yourself  an  enormously  large  saloon,  very  high,  resplen- 
dent with  lights  and  gold,  and  in  the  first  boxes  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  the  court,  radiant  with  loveliness  and  diamonds;  and  there  is 
generally,  too,  the  king  in  his  box,  surrounded  by  the  greatest  nobles 
of  the  day." 

"  Oh !  yes ;  I've  seen  that — I've  seen  that,"  interrupted  Vestris ;  **  and 
I  often  said  if  I  were  not  Vestris,  I  would  be  the  king,  so  much  did  we 
divide  the  public  admiration ;  but,"  he  added  in  a  confidential  tone,  "  1 
can  tell  you  /  had  the  liorCs  share.** 

"  And  you  would  wish,"  sighed  the  Marquis,  "  that  I  should  not 
feel  hatred  to  this  country  when,  by  my  banishment  to  it,  I  am  deprived 
of  all  these  joys — you  have  never  had  the  felicitv  of  seeing  this  ballet, 
of  which  I  am  always  talking.  If,  like  me,  you  had  seen  Flora's  entry, 
her  hands  full  of  flowers,  fresh  as  a  spring  morning,  ghding  in  through 
the  beautifully-painted  scenes,  you  would  not  even  hope  to  make  me 
forget  it  all,  or  feel  differently." 

"  Well,  I  will  renounce  the  hope,  dear  brother,  and  will  solicit  you 
no  more.    But  I  have  a  proposal  to  make." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  If  by  my  means  you  found  here  the  Flora  you  r^et  so  bitterly, 
will " 

"  What  1  would  you  commit  the  folly  of  bringing  the  Opera  to  Val 
Travers  ?" 

"  Heaven  preserve  us  from  it !  No ;  of  course  such  an  idea  never 
entered  my  head.  I  only  speak  of  the  goddess  of  gardens,  who 
must  prefer  our  fresh,  sweet,  balmy  bowers  to  your  pet  painted  and  de- 
corated canvas." 

*'  I  do  not  understand." 

<<  That  matters  not ;  it  is  not  the  least  necessary  you  should.  All  I 
ask  is»  i^  Flora  apf>ears  before  you  with  all  the  flowers,  the  inspiriting 
rnusiP*  the  enchanting  dance^  like  that  you  describe  having  seen  at  the 
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op6ra»  win  yoa  grant  my  jprajer,  and  let  me  have  the  old  tower  for  m  j 
poor  little  orphiuis  V* 

"  You  are  really  too  absurd.  The  thing  is  quite  impossible ;  bat  still 
if  it  happens  you  shall  have  it.  But  it  is  a  very  safe  promise,  and 
never  likely  to  be  claimed.'' 

**  Upon  my  word^''  said  d'£spinal»  **  if  such  a  miracle  were  to  take 
place !  It  is  a  queer  promise,  a  sort  of  wager — your  old  castle  staked 
against  the  appearance  of  that  fairy  goddess.  I  declare  if  she  does 
appear  I  will  be  a  sharer  in  the  loss,  and  will,  for  mr  part,  supply 
whatever  furniture  you  find  necessary  for  your  work  of  charity/' 

*'  Most  gratefully  do  I  accept  your  kind  offer,  M.  le  Baron.  And 
now  is  this  agreed,  on  your  honour  as  gentlemen  V* 

**  Yes,  answered  both  the  young  men  at  once." 

<<  And  now,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  the  horses  have  been 
waiting  some  time,  let  us  go."  And  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  rapidly 
crossing  the  park.  | 


A  fortnight  or  more  had  elapsed  since  the  conversation,  and  the 
wager  was  almost  forgotten  by  the  brother ;  or  if  for  a  moment  it 
crossed  his  mind,  it  bronsht  an  amused  and  slightlpr  derisive  smile  to 
his  lips  at  what  he  considered  his  sister's  eccentricity  and  love  of  ro- 
manoc  schemes. 

The  afternoon  meal  was  dull.  Aldemar  and  his  friend  had  taken  a 
very  long  hde,  starting  at  an  early  hour,  and  only  returning  just  in 
time  for  dinner.    They  came  back  over-fatigued,  hot,  and  cross. 

Leaving  Herminie  and  Vestris  gravely  occupied  over  a  game  of  chess, 
the  two  mends,  according  to  their  general  habit,  strolled  out  to  the  gar- 
dens, where  the  evening  promised  sweet  perfumes  and  refreshing 
breezes.  Side  by  side  they  wandered,  each  wrapped  np  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  mechanically  rounding  the  erass-plots,  and  passing 
through  the  alleys,  gradually  left  the  castle  behind  them  and  entered 
the  precincts  of  the  park.  So  profound  were  their  meditations  that 
neither  of  them  perceived  they  were  not  alone.  Trivette,  a  young 
peasant  girl,  who  had  been  promoted  by  Herminie  to  the  rank  of  lady's- 
maid,  was  following  them  step  by  step,  sometimes  hiding  behind  the 
huge  trunks  of  the  old  trees,  then  crouching  down  behind  a  bush  to 
conceal  herself,  as  she  now  and  then  feared  one  or  the  other  was  about 
to  stop  or  turn  his  head. 

They  went  on  in  this  way  till  they  reached  a  retired  spot,  called  by  the 
Marquis  ''  Flora's  Bower,"  because  it  rather  resembled  the  decorations 
of  his  favourite  ballet.  It  was  a  kind  of  terrace  of  smooth,  soft  turf, 
with  el^ant  balustrades,  over  which  grew  masses  of  clinging  woodbine, 
and  clematis,  and  roses,  intermingled  with  seringa  and  other  flowering- 
shrubs.  The  combination  of  perfumes  was  truly  delicious.  A  branch 
of  the  river  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  terrace ;  banks,  forming 
couches  of  the  mossy  grass,  completed  this  luxurious  rural  retreat.  It  weU 
merited  its  name,  for,  in  truth,  it  was  a  very  fiiiry  bower.    Aldemar 
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and  d'E^ind  direw  diemselTet  down,  each  on  a  grassjr  ooodi,  wiA 
that  utter  weariness  and  dejection  of  spirit,  not  so  mach  the  reault  of 
bodily  fiitigne  (though  that  a  little  contribated  to  it)  as  of  the  ennui 
and  vacancy  of  mind  felt  by  those  who  hare  been  in  the  babit  of  lining 
a  life  of  continual  artificial  excitement. 

<*  Well,"  obserred  the  Marquis,  who  was  the  first  to  speak  ^  diis 
sort  of  life  is  enough  to  kill  one.  Are  you  not  nearly  dead  with 
weariness,  and  tired  of  your  life  ?  How  on  earth  shall  we  get  through 
the  evening?" 

"  Well,  I  do  feel  sick  when  I  think  of  the  length  of  it,''  replied  ibe 
Baron,  gaping  widely. 

"  And  to  think  that  just  about  this  time  our  friends  are  all  at  th« 
opera,  and  the  curtain  would  now  be  drawing  up.  The  soene  oomes 
before  me — the  peasants,  envebped  in  furs,  are  describing  the  last 
rigours  of  winter  to  the  air  of  that  expreenve  ritomella ;  thai  on  a 
sudden  a  gay  melody  bursts  forth  from  the  fiute — ^'tis  the  nightingale** 
song ;  then  a  silence,  interrupted  by  a  dischai^  of  musketry,  the  vil- 
lage youths  salute  and  decorate  with  ribbons  and  wreaths  the  almond- 
tree  that  has  first  blossomed.  Do  you  remember  that  triumphal  entry, 
and  how  the  peasants  there  differed  from  the  loutish  boors  in  this 
viUager; 

The  Marquis  expected  an  answer,  but  in  vain;  and,  listening  a 
moment,  discovered  the  cause — the  Baron's  audible  snoring  proclaim* 
ing  that  he  was  for  the  present  auite  lost  to  all  interest  in  reminiscenott 
of  past  amusements,  or  anxiety  for  future.  As  conversation  is  a  game 
at  which  two  at  least  must  play,  Aldemar  found  it  bad  fun,  so  ended  his 
glowing  descriptions.  The  peaceful  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  mur- 
muring of  the  stream  below  them,  or  the  hum  of  the  summer  insects^ 
and  occasionally  the  slight  rustling  of  leaves,  as  the  eveninff  bteeie 
sighed  gently  through  the  trees— all  contributed  to  soothe  and  lull  him, 
till  at  last  he  gradually  sunk  into  a  slumber  as  profound  as  that  of  hia 
friend. 

Then  the  mischief-loving  little  Trivette,  putting  aside  the  blanches 
that  hid  her  from  their  view,  approached  on  tiptoe,  and  taking  a  most 
particular  survey  of  each,  stood  a  moment  looking  and  Ustening,  and 
when  quite  assured  that  the  pair  were  really  in  a  sound  sleep,  she 
turned  and,  noiselessly  tripping  back  the  way  she  came,  set  off  and  ran 
full  speed  back  to  the  castle. 


Bang  I  Bang  I  A  volley  of  musketry  woke  the  thousand  echoes  of 
the  park  and  the  surrounding  hills,  and  also  our  two  sleepers,  who 
started  and  rolled  off  their  grassy  couches. 

'*  Good  gracious  I  what  has  happened  7  Are  there  robbers  at  Val 
Travers  7"  exclaimed  d'Espinal,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"Are  YOU  hurt 7"  asked  Aldemar,  looking  scared,  and  settling  his 
collar  and  cuffs. 

"  I  don't  think  I  am.    But  wboioe  comes  this  music  T 
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<<  Am  I  awake,  or  is  it  a  dream  ?  What  enchantment  is  this  ?  The 
air,  surely — yes— d'Espinal  it  is  the  commencement  of  the  air  of  Flora's 
entry." 

*'  So  it  is  ;  and  see,  amazing  I  here  is  the  goddess  herself.*' 
And  in  the  bower  of  verdure,  attired  as  in  the  old  pictures,  appeared 
Flora,  dancing  gracefully.  Her  lovely  pink  dress,  of  the  delicate  hue 
of  the  apple-blossom,  was  studded  with  daisies  and  entwined  with  wreaths 
of  green  leaves  ;  in  one  hand  she  carried  a  basket  full  of  flowers,  which 
she  strewed  from  time  to  time,  as  her  sweet  voice  sang : — 

"  Hail !  hail  1  to  the  spring,  the  new  season  is  here. 
And  the  gloom  of  the  winter  doth  all  dis^pear. 
See  how  quickly  all  nature  awoke  up  to  fling 
Her  mantle  of  green  over  every  thing ; 
Oh,  bid  then  a  welcome,  a  welcome  to  spring." 

And  she  strewed  the  flowers  from  her  basket. 

••Wonderful! — amazing!"  cried  d'Espinal. 

••  And  to  think  it  is  Herminie  thus  dancing  so  gracefully  and  looking 
so  lovely,"  murmured  the  confounded  Marquis.   , 

The  invisible  music  here  changed  the  time  to  a  more  rapid  move- 
ment, and  Flora's  small  feet  flew  over  the  turf  with  greater  vivacity,  as 
she  continued  her  song : — 

••Warmed  by  the  sun,  whose  cheering  ray 
Now  early  greets  the  dawning  day. 
The  little  flow 'rets  venture  forth. 
Peeping  bo  shyly  from  the  earth. 
There  in  a  shady  hidden  bed 
The  modest  violet  droops  its  head, 
Too  humble  oft  to  lift  on  high 
Its  fra^ant,  lovelv,  purple  e^e. 
The  primrose,  and  the  cowshp  too. 
And  hyacinths  of  every  hue, — 
All,  all  their  perfumes  round  them  fling, 
As  a  sweet  welcome  to  the  spring. 

"  The  feathered  songsters*  taneful  note 
Over  the  gentle  breezes  float. 
The  blackbird  trills  his  morning  lay. 
To  tell  us  'tis  the  month  of  May ; 
The  thrush's  gushing,  swelling  song 
Sounds  from  afar  so  clear  and  strong ; 
But  when  Night  casts  his  shadowy  veil. 
Sweeter  than  all,  the  nightingale. 
While  all  the  rest  are  wrapped  in  sleep. 
His  tuneful  watch  doth  ever  keep. 
Thus  do  they  all  unite  to  sing. 
Melodious  welcome  to  the  spring." 

And  Flora  cast  her  flowers  at  their  feet. 

•'  I  am  truly  astounded,"  said  the  Marquis,  who  had  been  enthusias* 
tically  watching  every  movement  of  the  lovely  danseuse. 
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^*  My  anxiety  is  ever  to  console  the  afflicted.  My  motto  is  Hope— 
my  name  is  Charity  .** 

With  these  last  words  Flora,  or  rather  Herminie,  approached  dose  to 
the  two  friends,  terminating  her  step  hy  a  pirouette  and  graceful 
curtsey,  that  called  forth  from  hoth  a  triple  volley  of  hravas. 

"  Have  I  gained  my  wager?"  she  said,  holding  out  her  empty  basket 

**  Oh,  yes ;  indeed  you  have,  more  than  won  it,"  answered  both. 

*<But  pray,  dearest  sister,  give  me  the  key  to  all  this  mystery." 

**  I  have  the  key,"  said  Vestris ;  who,  leaving  the  invisible  orchestra 
composed  of  severid  of  his  friends,  who  came  purposely  from  Paris, 
sudaenly  joined  the  group,  overflowing  with  pride  and  ^tification; 
'*  it  is  Terpsichore  herself  who  has  aided  to  perform  this  miracle.  Ah  i 
my  last  pupil  will  do  me  honour." 

''No,  M.  Vestris,  I  fear  not;  to-day  I  danced  for  the  cause  of 
charity,  and  the  object  inspired  me.  I  shall,  perhaps,  never  dance 
again  ;  for  my  life  henceforth  belongs  to  my  friends  and  my  little  pro- 
teges." I 


The  Revolution  and  Black  Bands  have  destroyed  the  more  modem 
Castle  of  Yal  Travers,  the  scene  of  our  tale ;  but  the  old  one,  or  rather 
the  Orphan  Home,  is  still  in  existence,  and  bears  the  name  of  its  bene- 
fiictress. 


LINES 

ADDBES8BD  TO  A  VALUED  FBIBSTD  WHO  HAD  SBNT  THE  WBITBR  A  MEMORANDUlft* 
BQOK  AS  A  FBB8ENT. 

My  hand  on  this  unconscious  leaf 
May  trace  each  transient  joy  or  grief. 
And  bid  its  pencilled  hues  display 
The  history  of  each  passing  day. 

But  not  in  fast  effacing  line 
Will  I  record  this  gift  of  thine ; 
Or  trust  this  fragile  page  to  bind 
Thy  memory  on  the  faithful  mind. 

For  the  fond  heart  asserts  its  claim. 
In  its  own  depths  to  store  thy  name ; 
And  Love,  of  Time's  dominion  free, 
Still  bids  that  heart  remember  thee. 

A.  8.  M. 
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THE  GREAT  SALMON  OF  BALLINA. 

I  HAVE  often  felt  grieved  at  hearing  rational,  sensible  men,  abase 
Angling — men  who  have  never  thrown  a  fly,  or  seen  a  fish  killed.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  anglers  are  fond  of  shooting,  but  yon  seldom  meet 
them  "  fox-hunters  at  heart."  Yet  there  are  exceptions  :  I  have  known 
masters  of  honnds  who  angled  as  perseveringly  in  summer  as  they 
hunted  in  winter ;  up  before  the  day  dawned,  and  by  the  river  side  when 
the  moon  shone. 

Indeed,  I  have  always  found  the  ten  minutes  before,  and  the  ten 
minutes  after  sunset,  the  most  certain  twenty  minutes  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  to  rise  a  salmon.  I  have  tried  most  things  have  ridden 
steeple-chases,  hurdle-races,  flat-races,  shot  matches,  rowed  matches, 
sculled  matches,  ran  foot-races,  aud  walked  long  and  short  distances 
against  men  and  time;  have  run  greyhounds  in  matches  for  cups  and 
heavy  stakes,  and  have  over  and  over  again  crossed  the  country  after  a 
flying  pack,  heads  up,  stems  down ;  but,  shall  I  confess  it — I  do  so 
honestly — that  not  one  of  the  foregoing  pleasures  gives  me  so  much 
excitement  as  when  the  rushing  torrent  is  cleft  in  twain,  and  a  silvery 
monarch  of  the  stream — 

**  Desperate  takes  the  death. 
With  sullen  plunge.     At  once  be  darts  along. 
Deep  struck,  and  runs  out  the  lengthen  *d  line. 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  snelt'ring  weed. 
The  cavern'd  bank,  his  old  secure  abode. 
And  flies  aloit,  and  flounces  round  the  pool. 
Indignant  of  the  guile.     With  yielding  hand. 
That  feels  him  still,  yet  to  his  furious  course 
Gives  way,  you  now  returning,  following  now 
Across  the  stream,  exhaust  his  idle  rage. 
Till,  floating  broad  upon  his  breathless  side. 
And,  to  his  fate  abandon 'd,  to  the  shore, 
You  gaily  draw  your  unresbting  prize." 

Solitude  and  scenery  add  many  charms  to  this  fascinating  pastime, 
which  I  have  eagerly  followed  in  the  wilds  of  Bally croy.  The  romance 
of  the  mountain  torrent,  and  the  solitude  of  the  heathery  wild,  have 
been  changed  for  a  trial  of  the  rapid  waters  of  the  Moy,  pent  up 
within  the  busy  quays  of  Ballina,  a  locality,  to  the  uninitiated,  seemingly 
unsuited  to  the  disciples  of  Izaak  Waltou. 

Some  years  since  I  started  for  a  few  days'  fishing  at  Ballina,  with  a 
brother  fishermau.  On  our  arrival,  we  found  the  Moy  in  good  order, 
so  we  tackled  to,  and  put  ourselves  under  the  auspices  of  those  expe- 
rienced fishermen  and  fly-tiers,  Messrs.  Heam  and  Rowane.  Though 
late  for  the  prime  of  the  season  we  had  no  reason  to  complain.  When 
playing  a  fish  the  first  afternoon  an  exciting  incident  occurred.  The 
boy  who  was  guiding  the  boat  dropped  the  pole,  and  down  she  went 
with  the  current.   We  were  in  momentarv  expectation  of  a  capsize ;  we 
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were  actaallj  in  the  tide-way,  and  running  fast  out  to  sea,  when  sud- 
denly we  ran  upon  a  sunken  rock  and  stuck  fast.  My  friend  was 
greatly  excited  at  seeing  a  fish  leap  out  of  the  water,  as  if  to  dash  off 
the  LemiB  Salmonea,  and  threw  oyer  him.  Strange  to  say,  he  took 
greedily,  and  in  ten  minutes  a  101b.  salmon  was  in  the  boat. 

The  next  morning  was  calm,  with  drizzling  rain,  not  a  ripple  on  the 
water ;  the  clouds  ^rested  lazily  on  the  bosom  of  the  Moy.  At  seyen 
o'clock  the  tide  came  in,  when  I  returned  to  my  hotel  with  eight 
•plendid  salmon.  In  the  afternoon  my  friend  and  I  started  for  the 
hospitable  and  well-known  lodge  on  the  Owenbeg^  cloae  to  Maxwell's 
immortalised  '*  Pool  Garron."  That  night  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and 
the  following  day  the  river  proved  to  be  matchless.  This  was  the  best 
day's  sport  I  ever  saw.  We  were  within  hail  of  each  other  the  whole 
^y.  At  every  throw  we  rose  a  white  trout  or  a  salmon.  During  a 
temporary  separation,  my  friend  did  great  execution. 

"  What  sport  ?"  said  I,  on  joining  him. 

"Middling,"  he  repUed,  taking  up  an  India-rubber  coat,  and» 
whidi  lay  three  salmon  and  several  burge  white  trout.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  number  we  took,  but  during  the  last  hour  all  the  excite- 
ment had  vanished^t  was  certain  and  monotonous.  Having  filled  both 
our  large  panniers  and  a  turf-creel  to  overflowing,  we  returned  satiated 
with  slaughter.  One  circumstance  is  worth  remarking :  on  our  return 
in  the  evening  we  found  that  the  water  had  fallen  so  rapidly  that  the 
gravel  over  which  we  had  killed  fish  in  the  morning,  was,  in  many 
places,  a  foot  above  the  stream. 

We.  returned  to  Ballina  next  day.  It  was  our  last,  and  long  will  it 
be  remembered.  We  had  fixed  to  dine  at  four  o'clock,  as  the  tide  would 
be  in  by  that  time.    At  ten  minutes  to  four  o* clock,  I  said — 

"  One  more  cast,  and  then  we  will  go." 

No  sooner  did  the  fly  alight  within  a  foot  of  the  wall  next  the  houses, 
and  about  midway  between  the  two  bridges,  than  a  fish  rose,  apparently 
a  small  one,  and  just  as  the  upturned  water  floated  off  I  struck  him. 
In  an  instant  he  was  sixty  yards  off,  leaping  high  over  the  water,  glit- 
tering in  the  distance  like  virgin  silver.  Then  he  remained  steady  until 
the  approach  of  the  boat,  when  he  save  another  grand  race  and  a  spring, 
striking  fire  from  the  wheel.     Again  he  lay  still. 

It  was  market  day,  and  thousands  of  people  had  flocked  to  an  dec* 
tion  meeting,  where  agitation,  irritation,  approbation,  and  condemna- 
tion, &c.,  &c.,  were  freely  indulged  in.  True  to  the  Irish  character, 
business  and  election  were  alike  abandoned  for  the  excitement  of  the 
sport,  when  the  fish  was  "  on."  Windows  were  filled,  and  the  quays 
and  bridges  crowded  with  carriages,  cars,  and  spectators,  amounting  to 
many  thousands.  The  tide  had  come  in.  The  fish  remained  in  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  feet  of  water,  scarcely  moving,  though  every  effort  was 
made  to  stir  him.  At  a  quarter  past  eight  o'clock,  tired  and  disgusted, 
I  handed  the  rod  to  my  friend,  having  had  the  fish  on  for  four  hours 
and  twenty-five  minutes.  Some  time  after  this  he  shifted  his  quarters 
towards  the  lower  bridge,  making  for  the  centre  arch,  when  suddenly 
he  changed  his  course,  ran  for  the  farthest  eye,  and  went  half  way 
down  it,  having  by  this  artifice  nearly  succeeded  in  cutting  the  line 
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before  the  boat  could  be  got  round.  The  fish  then  returned  to  his  old 
quarters  and  sulked.  At  half-past  ten  o* clock  my  friend  cried  ''  Enough;" 
another  angler  took  the  rod  ;  there  were  two  fine  rushes  afler  this,  from 
fifty  to  sixty  yards  each,  and  at  twenty  minutes  past  eleven,  the  salmon 
was  coming  in  dead  beat,  when  the  hold  broke,  and  the  fiy  came  back 
with  a  pieoe  of  the  jaw  attached  to  it ! 

Thus  was  this  salmon  lost,  the  largest  ever  hooked  in  Ballina :  he 
played  seven  hoars  and  thirty  minutes. 

This  took  iplace  on  the  23rd  June,  1852.  This  noble  fish  was 
doomed  to  an  ignominious  death,  and  his  weight  to  be  ascertained  to 
the  ounce.  The  next  day,  close  to  where  he  broke  off,  he  was  taken 
in  a  net;  hb  weight  30^lbs.,  his  length  2  feet  11 1^  inches.  He  was 
purchased  by  a  gentleman,  roasted,  and  sent  to  England.  And  this  was 
the  last  seen  of  the  the  '*  Great  Salmon  of  Ballina.' ' 

Daring  the  five  days  I  fished  in  Ballina,  I  killed  thirty-seven  salmon, 
and  myniend  nearly  as  manv.  There  is  a  tameness  in  fishing  the 
Moy.  It  seems  unnatural  to  be  slaughtering  fish  in  the  centre  of  a 
town,  with  the  ^uay  walls  at  either  side.  There  is  nothing  like  the 
romantic  mountain  wild,  where  scenery  charms  the  eye,  and  the  ear, 
ever  and  anon,  is  greeted  witht  he  distant  roar  of  the  angry  ocean,  the 
sound  of  the  foaming  torrent,  the  otter's  shrill  whistle,  and  the  wild 
cry  of  the  soaring  eagle. 

P.  N.  G. 
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ANOTHER  SAXON  IN  IRELAND—PART  II. 

WHEBGIM  18   SET  FORTH   A  FULL,   TRUE,    AND  PARTICUL4R  ACCOUNT   OF    THK 
CIRCUH8TAMCES  WHICH   ATTENDED  MB.    SMZTB'S  LANDIMO  IN  IBELAin). 

**  Oh  I  Dublin's  a  duck  of  a  city  ; 
'Tis  built  as  you  go  to  Ratbfariiliam." 

The  engine  at  the  Kingstown  Station  was  screaming  wildly  to  be  let 
go,  as  we  grated  gently  against  the  quay.  I,  as  an  old  traveller  on  the 
line,  had  previously  engaged  the  services  of  a  little  floundering  flap- 
dragon  of  a  Welsh  sailor,  with  greasy  boots  up  to  his  neck,  and  a 
beard  like  the  goat  that  nursed  t^endragon,  to  extricate  our  luggage 
from  opposite  corners  of  the  hecatomb  of  portmanteaus  on  deck. 

Every  single  article,  under  a  perverse  dispensation  peculiar  to  lag- 
gage,  had  separated  itself  as  far  as  possible  from  its  own  communion  ; 
but  the  aforesaid  flap-dragon,  with  the  help  of  a  lantern,  and  much 
diving  through  perilous  chasms,  had  succeeded  in  collecting  the  entire, 
and  erecting  it  into  a  pyramid,  he  took  his  place  on  the  summit  thereof^ 
looking  like  a  triumphant  bullfrog.  From  this  eminence  he  dashed 
down  upon  the  first  porter  that  set  foot  on  board  ;  in  a  twinkling  he 
had  piled  everything  on  or  about  him,  and  then  shouting  to  him  "  to 
hold  on,"  butted  him  up  the  gang-board,  and  over  the  end  of  it, 
whence  he  pitched  head-foremost  on  terra  firma^  amidst  an  avalanche 
of  baggage.  A  small  ragged  loafer,  who  was  watching  the  perform- 
ance with  much  gratification,  was  overwhelmed  in  the  ruins  ere  he  could 
fly,  and  his  hands  being  buried  in  the  entanglements  of  his  pockets 
beyond  any  possibility  of  immediate  extrication,  he  fell  upon  his  face, 
where  he  lay  and  roared  until  a  policeman  picked  him  up  by  the  neck, 
and  administered  a  powerful  alterative,  a  posteriori^  by  way  of  counter- 
irritation.  The  treatment,  however,  produced  what  homooopathists  call 
aggravation,  for  it  elicited  an  accession  of  wailing  so  sudden  and  appal- 
ling as  startled  Smith  out  of  his  senses,  and  diverted  the  torrent  of  fury 
which  he  was  about  to  pour  out  upon  the  grumbling,  cursing  porter, 
against  the  imperturbable  arm  of  the  law.  He  told  him  that  it  was  a 
confounded  oflicial  injustice,  and  was  proceeding  to  tell  him  further, 
when  the  boy,  suddenly  becoming  aware  that  he  had  secured  a  certain 
amount  of  sympathy  on  his  side,  and  wishing  to  speculate  upon  the 
same,  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  his  lamentation,  and,  in  a  placid,  ordinary 
voice,  ofiered  to  show  his  honour  the  way  to  the  train  for  sixpence. 
Smith  quitted  the  policeman,  and  turned  on  him  like  a  baited  bear. 
"  You  infernal  young  hypocrite  !*'  he  gasped,  and  again  the  urchin  took 
up  his  parable  and  roared  at  his  highest  pitch.  A  drunken  carman, 
attracted  by  the  row,  drove  wildly  up  ;  he  had  evidently  been  making  a 
night  of  it,  and  was  in  hopes  of  finishing  off^  by  coming  in  for  a  rook^ 
awn  in  the  morning.  He  seemed  exceedingly  disgusted  on  discovering 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  shindy,  but  patronizingly  offered  to  take  us 
to  Dublin  for  **  half-price,  an'  bate  the  thrain.*'  To  judge  from  the 
appearance  of  the  unfortunate  Rosinante  in  the  shafts,  it  was  an  exceed- 
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ingly  problematical  question  whether  he  could  take  anybody  anywhere 
in  any  given  period,  and  the  only  bating  in  the  matter  could  concern 
the  horse.  He,  poor  wretch,  had  evidently  been  an  unwilling  accom- 
plice, and  by  no  means  a  participator,  in  the  jollification  of  his  master  ; 
he  mast  have  been  incessantly,  night  and  day,  for  the  last  fortnight, 
keeping  up  that  miserable  tumble-down  canter,  on  those  poor  shrinking, 
tottering,  knotty-looking  legs.  During  this  period  of  his  transmigra- 
tion he  appeared  to  have  undergone  much  the  same  phase  of  proba- 
tionary trial  as  that  unfortunate  hidy,  of  whom  it  stands  recorded  on 
her  tombstone,  that 

**  Pain  was  her  portion. 
Physic  was  her  food." 

This  poor  devil  certainly  had  no  need  of  physic  to  complicate  his  suf- 
ferings ;  indeed  he  seemed  so  far  gone  already,  that  any  such  additional 
torture  would  have  been  as  innocent  in  its  effects  as  in  the  cited  case  of 
the  poor  lady,  as  her  touching  epitaph  further  declares,  that 

'*  Groans  was  her  devotion. 
And  the  drugs  done  her  no  good." 

Smith,  however,  was  in  too  indignant  a  frame  of  mind,  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  his  recent  humane  efforts,  to  waste  further  pity  on  man 
or  beast,  and,  byway  of  opening  a  safety-valve  to  his  suppressed  wrath, 
he  began  heaviiig  the  luggage  into  the  car ;  and  so  (as  a  triumphant 
whistle  from  the  terminus,  followed  by  an  indignant  snorting,  an- 
nounced that  the  train  had  got  away  at  last)  I  let  him  have  his  way,  and 
we  walked  up  alongside  of  the  poor  gasping  brute,  not  to  Dublin,  but 
to  the  door  of  the  station. 

I  have  given  a  faithful  analytical  detail  of  these  trivialities  which 
occurred  upon  our  landing,  because  a  stranger  travelling  for  infor- 
mation is  always  analytical,  even  to  trifles,  in  noting  the  first  occur- 
rences in  a  new  coimtry,  and  every  little  characteristic  then  strikes  us 
doubly,  as  coming  with  a  freshness  which  a  very  few  days'  acquaintance 
wears  off.  I  therefore  waited  patiently  for  an  exposition  of  Mr. 
Smith's  first  impressions,  and,  judging  from  his  frame  of  mind,  and  the 
data  from  which  he  was  to  draw  his  inferences,  I  did  not  anticipate  a 
flattering  commentary.  So  we  took  the  tickets  and  held  our  way  with 
echoing  footsteps  down  the  stairs  and  into  that  railed  enclosure  which 
ensures  protection  to  the  most  imbecile  or  wilful  traveller  against  any 
danger  arising  from  his  own  erratic  propensities.  Smith,  in  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  British  freedom,  made  straight  for  the  door  of  the 
said  pen,  which  he  shook  so  fiercely  that  a  railway  policeman  hurried 
off  and  informed  him  that  he  must  wait  patiently  for  the  arrival  of  the 
next  train  before  he  could  expect  to  get  out. 

•*  By  what  right,  sir,  do  you  box  people  up  iu  this  way  ?"  asked 
the  indignant  civis  Romanus, 

**  By  the  company's  order,"  was  the  answer. 

'*  Why,  you  miserable  jack-in-office,  do  you  mean  to  say  the  com- 
pany ordered  you  to  keep  me  cooped  up  here  ?  Do  you  suppose  I  want 
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to  commit  suicide,  or  to  steal  one  of  your  greasy  engines.    Confoand  ity 
sir  1  I  most  get  at  mj  luggage/' 

However,  the  man  had  been  too  oflen  thus  remonstrated  with  to 
take  any  further  interest  in  the  discussion,  and  stalked  grimly  off. 

The  full  vial  of  wrath  was  now  to  be  expended  on  me,  and  I  gathered 
myself  up  doggedly  for  the  infliction. 

"  What  gOH^d  can  ever  come ,  of  such  a  country,''  said  Mr.  Smith, 
gesticulating  yiolently  with  his  hatbox,  '*  rough-ridden  by  official 
tjrranny  ?  If  you  are,  like  your  own  obstinate  swine,  so  bent  on  going 
wrong,'  that  you  require  a  guardian  of  public  safety  at  erery  comer  to 
prevent  you  from  running  a-muck,  is  that  any  reason  for  compelling 
civilized  and  enlightened  strangers  to  submit  to  the  same  pig-driving 
coercion  ?  Is  that  any  reason,  sir?"  Here  he  gave  his  wrapper  a  decla- 
matory whisk  round  his  body,  so  that  the  end  thereof  enveloped  his 
countenance,  and  he  became  unintelligible  within  the  folds. 

**  There's  all  my  luggage  gone  !"  he  said,  getting  bis  chin  over  the 
rug,  and  sputtering  the  furry  stuff  out  of  his  mouth ;  "  the  deuce  a 
thing  I  can  see  except  my  dressing-case,  and  I  suppose  they  would  have 
taken  that,  too,  if  they  had  known  what  it  was ;  not  that  they'd  much 
appreciate  the  use  of  it  to  judse  from  appearances.  Why,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  do  you  not  take  example  from  the  arrangements  on  our 
side  of  the  water,  run  your  line  down  the  quay,  and  get  into  the  carriages 
out  of  the  steamer?" 

"  Give  me  leave,"  said  I,  **  to  answer  you,  mare  Hibemico,  by  asking 
one  question.  Why  is  it  that  Englishmen,  at  home  the  most  staid,  con- 
ventional, and  orderly  of  phlegmatic  mortals,  consider  themselves  antho- 
rised  to  throw  off  every  kind  of  restraint  on  leaving  their  country,  to 
find  fault  with  every  institution  which  they  cannot  understand,  and  to 
become  so  captions  and  unmannerly,  that  the  very  idea  of  an  English  tra- 
veller is  associated  in  the  mind  of  a  Continental  vrith  the  attribute  of 
iocorrigible  lunacy  ?" 

A  great  clattering  down  the  stairs,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  our 
fellow-voyagers,  interrupted  our  argument.  The  passengers  had  not  been 
numerous,  for  the  weatner  was  unpropitious,  and  the  time  nnseaaonable. 
There  were  one  or  two  members  of  Parliament  coming  over  for  the  vrinter 
shooting.  There  was  a  man  in  top-boots,  and  another  in  Bluchers,  of 
whom  more  anon  ;  and  there  were  two  ladies  in  deep  mourning,  with  a 
little  girl,  who  followed  the  other  passengers  timidly,  and  took  their 
places  in  silence  upon  one  of  the  benches.  There  was  some  deep  and 
neavy  sorrow  upon  them,  for  they  seemed  scarcely  to  know  where  they 
were ;  nor  did  they  answer  the  low  whispering  remarks  whieh  the  child 
made  from  time  to  time.  God  wot,  their' s  had  been  no  merry  Christ* 
mas;  and  yet,  perhaps,  if  we  knew  all,  they  had  honoured  the  season 
more  in  their  grief,  than  ever  did  noisy  revel,  or  the  savour  of  mid- 
night incense. 

I  was  thinking  how  the  stupid,  gluttonous  old  World  has  commemo- 
rated every  event  of  importance,  since  its  creation,  by  prescriptively  and 
orthodoxically  overeating  and  drinking  itself,  to  the  advantage  and  satis- 
faction of  the  doctors  and  the  devil ;  and  how  that  liquorish-toothed 
rascal,  Belial,  goes  round  through  his  preserves  at  such  seasons,  feeling 
the  ribs  of  the  fattest  aldermen,  and  using  his  tail,  prong-wise,  to  trana- 
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£x  those  whom  he  has  sdected,  with  an  unerring  lunge,  which  the 
writhing  victim  mistakes  for  goat  in  the  stomadi ;  and  I  was  thinking 
what  an  easy,  pleasant  life  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
when,  he  tells  us,  there  was  a  time  for  eyerything,  while  now-a-days, 
the  world  has  grown  so  busy,  that  there  is  no  time  for  anything  but 
money-making,  save  and  except  the  few  conventional  periods  above- 
mentioned,  as  set  aside  for  administering  additional  nourishment ;  and 
I  was  thinking,  too,  how  successfully  Solomon  must  have  studied  the 
economy  of  time,  when,  besides  discharging  all  his  other  duties  unex- 
ceptionably,  he  found  leisure  to  get  through  the  celebration  of  700 
weddings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  funerals  which  be  was  called 
upon  to  attend,  as  on  the  lowest  calculation  of  chances,  casualties,  and 
accidents,  could  not  have  been  of  nnfrequent  occurrence  even  in  his  well- 
regulated  family.  And  while  I  was  thus  following  this  mental  tour  of 
moralising,  I  was  becoming  conscious  of  some  unpleasant  sensation, 
growing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  senses;  and  as  my  thoughts  reverted  to 
actualities,  like  those  of  one  struggling  in  a  nightmare  to  arouse  him- 
self, I  perceived  gradually  dawning  upon  me  through  the  mist  of 
abstraction  a  figure  and  countenance  well  remembered,  and  even  asso- 
ciated with  ungrateful  reminiscence. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  impute  to  my  respected  reader  the  preju- 
dice of  unprovoked  antipathy,  or  the  weakness  of  unreasonable  super- 
stition ;  and  yet,  if  your  worship  repudiates  the  existence  of  your 
evil  genius,  or  if  you  regard  him  as  a  mere  coincidence,  you  will 
doubtless  pardon  the  confiding  candour  which  imparts^  the  secret 
of  a  constitutional  hallucination.  There  he  is,  sir! — look  at  his 
lanthom  jaws  and  ungainly  figure,  his  rusty  hat,  his  long  old  cloak, 
and  his  enormous  shoes.  He  is  always  going  about  in  steamers,  that 
old  fellow,  and  may  be  heard  at  any  inopportune  moment,  cross-ques- 
tioning the  captain  and  the  crew,  and  more  especially  bothering  the 
steersman.  If  it  be  a  night-passage,  and  at  all  rough,  he  comes  down 
periodically  into  the  cabin,  to  report  progress  to  some  sick  acquaintance, 
in  some  out-of-the-way  berth.  He  gives  his  information  in  a  deep, 
lugubrious  tone,  amidst  the  feverish  silence  of  the  anxious  community. 
He  never  gets  sick  himself,  but  seems  to  *'  take  his  pleasure  as  fully  " 
as  if  he  were  an  amateur  in  such  suffering.  He  is  seldom  seen  after 
breakfast,  or  after  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  port,  and  seems  to  make  his 
exit  from  public  life  through  the  steward's  pantry,  where  his  voice  may 
be  heard  for  the  last  time,  croaking  in  mournful  dispute  concerning  the 
change  of  a  half-crown.  I  never  saw  him  on  shore  but  twice ;  and  on 
each  occasion  he  assisted  at  an  accident,  or  contretemps.  Once  it  was 
on  a  railway  in  the  north  of  England,  when  the  carriage  in  which  I  was 
travelling  got  detached  from  the  train  in  some  way,  and  a  delay  was 
occasioned  whilst  we  were  refitting.  The  occurrence  took  place  just  at 
starting  from  a  large  grand  junction,  and  the  carriage  was  leA;  alone 
amidst  a  labyrinth  of  lines,  where  stray  engines  were  fizzing  and  snort- 
ing about,  sometimes  playfully  butting  at  us,  or  whizzing  by  with  a 
startling  yell  in  our  ears.  There  was  a  stout,  nervous  old  lady,  sitting 
opposite  to  me,  and  at  her  instance  I  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  to 
try  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  delay,  when  I  heard  an  ominous  voice 
behind  me,  which  said  with  mournful  precison,  <'  The  express  train  will 
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be  up  in  three  minutes  and  a-half !"  and  there,  framed  in  the  opposite 
window,  was  the  old  copper- coloured  hat,  the  cloak  clasped  tight  across 
the  neck  (though  the  day  was  scorching),  and  a  countenance  of  settled 
melancholy,  like  the  expression  of  a  superannuated  knocker. 

'*0h,  gracious!"  gasped  the  old  lady,  **it's  an  accident.  I  knew 
there  *d  be  an  accident ;  I  always  expect  one.  Open  the  door,  sir ;  let 
me  out,"  she  cried,  tugging  an  enormously  plethoric  blue  bundle  afler 
her,  which,  I  suspect,  she  always  carried  about  as  a  buffer,  in  the  event 
of  the  accident  she  was  looking  out  for. 

A  smile  of  woful  sympathy  passed  over  the  old  fellow's  face,  like  a 
sickly  sunbeam  fading  across  a  November  fog.  He  was  evidently  think- 
ing what  a  dreadful  squash  the  old  lady  would  make  in  case  of 
collision. 

*'  It's  too  late,  ma'am,"  he  said,  with  sad  firmness ;  "  the  guard  has 
lost  the  key  of  the  door,  and  you  couldn't  get  your  head  through  the 
window.** 

An  awfully  cavernous  sound  issued  from  the  depths  of  the  old  lady's 
feelings,  and  then  the  blue  bundle  descended  on  me  like  an  avalanche, 
and  an  additional  suffocating  shock  told  that  the  old  lady  had  descended 
upon  the  blue  bundle  ;  and  when  I  was  excavated,  breathless  from  the 
superincumbent  pressure,  by  the  remaining  passengers,  I  found  that  we 
had  been  re-linked  to  our  train,  and  had  already  left  our  evil  genius  far 
behind. 

When  next  we  met  "  twas  in  a  crowd,"  at  one  of  Musard's  monster 
concerts  on  the  Boulevards,  at  Paris.  The  audience  were  winking  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  waiting  the  first  crash  (from  500  performers,  in- 
cluding 460  drummers)  of  that  magnificent  piece  of  Verdi's,  **  Grande 
Fanfaronade^  des  cent  milles  Tonne/res'*  Already  920  drumsticks 
were  poised  high  in  air,  while  from  the  40  remaining  ophideides 
there  came  a  fitful  muttering  of  congested  thunder.  Every  eye  was 
fixed'  on  the  great  leader,  who  stood,  more  than  mortal,  with  eye- 
brows, nose,  hands,  and  baton  uplifted  iu  such  nervous  ecstasy, 
that  he  seemed  retained  to  earth,  rather  than  supported  thereon, 
by  the  extremity  of  his  right  toe,  which  alone  touched  the 
platform.  Another  instant  and  the  envious  spheres  should  tremble, 
when,  lo !  a  daring  hand  arrested  the  descending  signal ;  and  when 
the  mighty  man  turned  his  flashing  eyes  on  the  intruder,  those 
angry  lightnings  fell  harmless  on  a  countenance  of  stolid  melancholy, 
and  a  figure  like  the  ghost  of  Bertrand,  while  a  croaking  voice  asked, 
with  a  tone  of  Saxon  unconcern — **  Well,  sir,  when  are  vou  going  to  be- 
ginr 

The  interruption  was  fatal,  the  crisis  was  passed,  and  a  long  breath 
was  drawn  over  the  assembly,  as  of  one  who,  preparing  for  a  decisive 
sneeze,  has  failed  in  his  expectations.  Then  the  baffled  thunder  de- 
scended in  a  shower  of  hissing  sacccc-rrrr-eees  ;  but,  wrapping  his  old 
cloak  about  him,  mine  ancient  acquaintance  passed  harmless  and  un- 
conscious from  among  them  ;  and  striding  down  from  the  platform,  he 
took  a  seat  next  me,  remarking,  with  dreary  complacency,  **  I  just  took 
a  short  cut  through  the  band  ;  I  believe  you're  fond  of  music." 

While  I  was  internally  and  abstractedly  retracing  these  reminiscences, 
and  wondering  whether  the  third  meeting  was  destined  to  break  the 
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charm  or  confirm  the  prestige,  Smith's  practical  mind  had  been  more 
immediately  engaged  in  what  was  going  on  about  him.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ladies  and  the  child  had  caught  his  attention,  and  interested 
his  better  feelings  at  once ;  and  when  I  turned  to  look  for  bim,  I  found 
him  seated  on  the  bench,  with  a  small  grey  bundle  on  his  knees,  which, 
on  nearer  inspection,  proved  to  be  the  little  girl.  So  completely  had 
he  enveloped  the  little  shivering  creature  in  a  dry  plaid,  which  he  fished 
out  of  his  bundle  of  wrappers,  that  nothing  was  distinguishable  except 
a  pair  of  great,  dark  eyes,  wondering  up  at  him  from  the  depths  of  the 
covering,  like  a  wild  animal  looking  out  of  its  nest ;  and  one  of  the 
ladies  had  lifted  her  veil,  and  thanked  him  in  so  sweet  and  gentle  a 
tone  as  won  his  heart  completely,  and  he  looked  up  at  me  with  an 
expression  of  radiant  benevolence,  although  the  night's  rain  had  wash- 
ed the  colour  of  his  hat  down  his  face  in  alarming  and  ferocious  streaks, 
and  the  knot  of  his  tie  stuck  out  determinedly  behind,  giving  him  the 
appearance  of  having  been  pulled  up  a  chimney  by  the  scruj^  of  the  neck. 

"  Thaddy,"  said  he,  *'  we  will  defer  our  argument  to  some 
befitting  occasion,  when  1  feel  more  venomous  than  at  present ;  mean- 
time, will  you  endeavour  to  recover  my  Inggage,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
taken  an  engagement  here  in  the  combined  capacity  of  courier  and 
governess  for  the  rest  of  the  journey." 

So  on  the  arrival  of  the  train  I  reclaimed  the  missing  articles,  and 
waited  to  see  everything  stowed  in  the  baggage-van. 

**  Is  that  your's,  sir  ?*'  said  the  porter,  pointing  to  an  old,  black, 
dismal  sort  of  carriage-box,  studded  all  over  with  nails,  and  looking 
like  an  exhumed  comn.  Everybody  eagerly  repudiated  the  owner- 
ship of  the  melancholy  property. 

"  Here,  I  say.  Bill,"  said  the  porter  to  the  guard,  "  what's  to  be 
done  with  this  ould  senthry-box ;  there's  nobody  claims  it,  and  its  as 
heavy  as  if  the  owner  was  inside,  wid  all  his  family  ?" 

**  Lave  it  where  it  is,  then  ;  maybe  it's  for  body-snatching  we'd  be 
taken  up.  Now,  then,  sir,  time's  up,"  said  he,  turning  to  me.  So 
I  made  for  the  carriage  where  Smith  had  got  in,  but  found  it  full,  and  in 
the  place  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  me  sat  mine  evil  genius 
(even  he  of  the  rueful  countenance).  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  but  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  me. 

"  Your  portmanteau  is  left  behind  unclaimed,  sir,"  said  I. 

**  Where  ?**  asked  he,  thrusting  his  head  and  shoulders  out  across  me ; 
and,  administering  a  gentle  propulsion  that  landed  him  on  the  platform, 
I  slided  into  his  place. 

My  conjecture,  after  all,  was  correct.  He  was  the  missing  owner  of 
the  unlucky  black  box,  and  the  train  glided  past  while  he  was  tugging 
at  one  of  the  handles  of  the  sulky  old  thing,  that  would  not  budge  an 
inch ;  and  when  I  saw  the  last  of  him,  he  had  taken  his  place  sadly  on 
the  mysterious  sarcophagus,  and  looked  like  the  ghost  of  an  undertaker 
mourning  over  his  own  remains. 

The  little  girl  had  gone  to  sleep  on  her  mother's  lap,  and  every  one 
else  was  nodding  and  dozing  around  me  except  the  man  in  top-boots 
and  the  man  in  Bluchers,  before  casually  referred  to,  Th?y,  that  is,  he 
(in  the  tops)  had  been  talking  incessantly  for  the  last  six-and-thirty 
hours.    All  the  way  from  London  I  had  heard  him,  two  carriages  off, 
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whenever  the  train  stopped.  He  addressed  society  at  krge  whenerer 
thej  would  listen,  but  appeared  to  carry  about  the  man  in  Bluchers  for 
private  audience,  as  other  great  men  take  a  secretary  with  them.  On 
board  we  had  caught  occasional  glimpses  of  him  through  the  skylight, 
as  he  sat  before  the  stove  in  the  cabin,  haranguing  the  Blucheritey  and 
the  faint  tinkle  of  their  spoons  and  glasses  had  come  up  through  the 
companion,  singing  cheerfully  at  intervals.  Whether  it  was  the  inte- 
rest of  the  conversation  that  occupied  their  attention,  to  the  exclusion 
of  minor  matters,  or  the  grog  that  elevated  their  feelings  above  them, 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  do  avow,  that  could  I  have  ensured  a  similar  ex- 
emption from  that  misery  which  knows  not  sympathy  nor  cure,  I  could 
have  listened  patiently  and  contentedly  to  those  interminable  memoirs 
of  that  wonderful  horse.  To  judge  from  the  few  incidents  in  his  bio- 
graphy, which  reached  my  ears  from  time  to  time,  he  seemed  to  have 
consumed  his  life  in  alternately  undergoing  the  most  terrific  courses  of 
bleeding,  physicking,  and  blistering,  or  performing  the  most  incredible 
exploits  of  swiftness  and  agility — like  a  patriotic  prime  minister  leading 
a  life  of  mingled  suffering  and  excitement,  with  an  occasional  variety 
of  both  combined.  The  mental  capacity  for  appreciating  his  troubl^ 
and  disappointments  may  enhance  the  man's  afflictions,  but  he  has  the 
hope  of  gratified  ambition  or  honourable  retirement  to  gild  the  future ; 
while  the  less  fortunate  animal  has  nothing  but  forgetfulness  and  irra- 
tionality to  compensate  him  for  miseries  and  indignities,  which  increase 
in  a  graduated  but  inevitable  ratio  proportioned  to  the  advance  of  i^ 
and  infirmity.  There  was  a  pitiable  suggestion  of  life-long  suffering  in 
the  sentence  wherewith  the  sporting  gentleman  cheerfully  concluded  his 
narrative — *'  And  so,  sir,  after  that  he  came  down  and  broke  his  knees, 
and,  as  I  could  make  nothing  of  him,  I  swapped  him  with  a  travelling 
tinker  for  a  brass  kettle  and  a  young  jackass."  The  Blucherite  grunt- 
ed approvingly.  He  had  done  this  continually  at  proper  intervals,  and 
it  was  evident  that,  though  his  eyes  were  wide  open,  he  slept  inter- 
nally. 

The  sporting  man,  whose  vivacity  despised  fatigue,  now  turned  round 
to  Smith,  and,  after  carefully  studying  his  appearance  (not  a  very 
satisfactory  investigation  under  the  circumstances),  said  abruptly,  **  I 
suppose,  sir,  you're  coming  over  to  the  Bally hooly  races  ?" 

**  What  an  infernal  nomenclature !"  growled  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
half  asleep ;  then  adding  to  his  interrogator,  ''  No,  sir,  I  would  not  for 
any  consideration  be  seen  at  such  a  place." 

"  Begad,  if  you  want  to  see  divarsion  you  might  ^  to  a  worse," 
said  the  other,  with  unmoved  good  humour  ;  and,  still  determined  to 
make  good  his  acquaintance,  he  continued,  "  I  think  I  saw  ye  at  the 
Liverpool." 

^*  It  must  have  been  before  I  can  remember,  then,  or  in  some  pre- 
vious state  of  existence,"  returned  Smith,  who,  as  an  Englishman  and 
an  old  bachelor,  doubly  objected  to  inquisitiveness ;  and  so  by  way  of 
giving  his  catechizer  something  to  occupy  his  investigating  mind,  he 
asked  gravely, 

"  What  is  your  opinion,  sir,  of  the  doctrine  of  Transm(^rifi- 
cation  ?" 

*'  I   don't  recollect    ever    to    hear    of  him,"    said  the    sporting 
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gentleman  reflectively.  "  There  was  a  Docther  Syntax  I  saw 
run  at  the  Corragh  once,  and  it  took  the  diril  an'  all  o*  flogging 
to  make  him  save  his  distance ;  but  if  you  want  a  real  sportin* 
horse,  that  ye  needn't  be  ashamed  of  on  any  coorse  or  meeting  in 
the  kingdom,  I  could  jost  put  ye  down  on  him."  And  he  began  with 
much  interest  to  set  n>rth  the  history  and  lineage  of  the  "  the  best 
horse  in  Ireland ;"  but  ere  he  had  retraced  three  generations  the  hand 
of  Morpheus  came  heavily  upon  me,  and  I  ceased  to  be  a  coherent  wit- 
nese  of  that  important  genealogy.  When  consciousness  next  returned, 
the  dock  at  the  terminus  was  striking  nine  times  in  honour  of  the  dis- 
tin|;uished  strangers'  arrival,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  we  were 
dehvered  at  our  hotel  door,  without  further  adventure,  in  a  state  of 
somDambulism,  and  in  an  exceedingly  debauched  appearance,  and  by 
common  consent  we  turned  into  bed  for  the  day,  to  clear  off  all  arrears  of 
deep,  and  take  in  a  fresh  stock  of  equanimity* 

The  last  red  rays  of  a  bright  winter  sun  were  gilding  the  brick 
chimney-tops,  and  the  cold  north  breeze  was  sharpening  the  embittered 
features  of  the  old  applewoman  at  the  corner,  and  fitfully  came  down 
the  blast,  at  intervals,  the  unintelligible  cry  which  announces  the  second 
edition  of  the  daily  journals,  when  two  individuals  of  ordinary  appear- 
ance, and  attired  in  the  well-fitting  costume  peculiar  to  the  eleventh 
lustrum  of  the  nineteenth  century,  might  have  been  observed  traversing 
that  broad  thoroughfare  which  is  the  pride  of  the  metropolis  of  Ireland, 
and  the  envy  of  the  civilised  world. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  having,  under  your  kind  auspices,  commenced 
so  fair  an  episode,  what  a  vista  of  adventure  opens  on  the  imagination ! 
through  what  a  wilderness  of  incidents,  exploits,  and  sufferings,  might  I 
not  induce  you  to  accompany  my  mysterious  heroes,  until,  breathless 
with  interest  and  petrified  with  horror,  you  should  be  permitted  by 
special  favour  to  witness  that  terrible  concluding  scene,  where  the  one- 
victim  of  the  collision  of  his  own  evil  passions  and  ungovernable  self- 
will — should  be  scattered  in  infinitesimal  fragments  by  the  violence  of 
an  internal  explosion ;  and  then,  borne  fainting  from  the  terrors  of  that 
catastrophe,  you  should  be  laid  among  the  flowers  in  some  sunny  land, 
where  the  other,  guided  by  the  steady  magnet  of  conscious  rectitude, 
should  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  true  elixir  vitig,  and  set  up  an 
establishment  for  the  distillation  thereof  under  his  own  fig-tree ;  and 
then,  afler  all  this,  by  some  strange  coincidence,  you  should  fall  in  with 
the  above-mentioned  old  applewoman,  whose  residence  was  at  the 
comer,  and  from  her — now  arrived  at  an  incalculable  age,  and  enjoying 
a  terrible  notoriety — you  should  learn,  what  you  never  even  suspected, 
**  that  them  was  the  very  two  men  which  kem  over  from  the  stamer 

from  England  wan  starmy  night,  an'  which "     What!  of  course 

you  knew  that  all  the  time.  Well,  there's  no  bounds  to  your  'cuteness, 
nor  is  there  the  slightest  use  in  my  attempting  to  mystify  you ;  and 
yet,  how  you  can  identify  the  dirty,  dissipated-looking  individual  whom 
you  saw  landing  from  the  packet  this  morning  with  that  smart,  eood- 
humoured,  elderly  gentleman,  with  his  Paris  hat,  his  unwrinkled  paletot, 
and  his  immaculate  boots,  is  a  complete  puzzler  to  me.  However,  since 
a  plain  statement  of  unromantic  facts  is  the  only  course  now  lefl  open 
to  me,  I  do  candidly  confess  that  the  persons  in  question  are,  as  your 
worship  has  correctly  surmised,  no  others  than  Mr.  Smith  ana  Ms 
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friend,  nnd  that  the  only  mystery  which  they  are  at  present  meditating 
is  the  celebration  of  their  periodical  evening  repast ;  and  as  Mr.  Smith 
objected  strongly  to  the  gloomy  discomfort  of  a  private  dinner  in  oar 
hotel,  to  which  \ie  said  he  preferred  studying  nature  in  a  public  tavern, 
we  were  at  that  moment  on  our  way  to  a  well-known  restaurant,  where 
a  few  minutes  more  saw  us  busily  engaged  amongst  the  crowd  of  country 
clients  and  lively  gentlemen  about  to^n  who  frequent  that  classic 
retreat. 

At  the  next  table  to  us  was  seated  our  sporting  acquaintance,  engaged 
in  a  symposium,  in  which  his  only  companion  was  an  empty  decanter. 
He  studied  us  for  some  time,  and,  when  recognition  at  last  flashed  upon 
him,  renewed  our  acquaintance  with  much  warmth ;  and  coming  to  our 
table,  ordered  the  waiters  to  bring  him  "  matarials  for  two,"  in  order 
that  **  he  might  drink  our  healths,  and  give  fair  play  to  each."  He 
took  a  particular  fancy  to  Smith,  and  learning  that  he  intended  extend- 
ing his  travels  through  the  country,  he  gave  him  a  pressing  invitation 
to  "his  place,"  which,  he  said,  **  will  be  just  on  your  way  (it  was  on 
the  extreme  west  of  Connemara) ;  and  fishing  a  crumpled  card  out  of  his 
waistcoat-pocket,  where  it  seemed  to  abide,  in  equal  readiness  for  a 
friend  or  an  enemy,  he  presented  it  to  us.  It  bore  in  large  italics  the 
inscription, 

*'Mr.  Mulligan  Burke, 

Cattle  Bally  grinder.^* 

"  But  anyways,"  said  he,  "  in  case  I  shouldn't  be  before  you,  1*11  give 
you  a  letter  to  my  cousin  at  Ballygrinder,  who'll  be  delighted  to  show 
ye  everything  in  the  place  ;  and  '11  tell  ye  all  the  old  stories  and  conun* 
dhrums  of  the  country,  for  he's  for  ever  reading  in  ould  books,  and 
knows  as  much  as  a  bishop."  And  calling  for  "  writin'  matariels,"  he 
constructed,  with  many  wry  faces,  blots,  and  maledictions  on  the  pens, 
the  following  letter  : — 

"  To  Hdrtigan  0*Shaugkne$iy,  Esq.,  CoitU  Ballygrinder^  DiviUtown, 

"  My  dear  Harty, — I  herewith  send  the  enclosed  English  gentle- 
man, who  wants  to  see  all  the  improvements  in  the  country.  Be  sure 
you  take  him  down  through  the  draining  we  done  in  the  short  bog,  and 
let  him  see  what  a  job  it  was ;  and  don't  forget  to  show  him  the  turnips* 
and  the  pigs,  and  the  priest's  new  house.  Mick  Clancy  is  carrying 
down  a  young  thoroughbred  that  I  swapped  against  old  Banagher  with 
an  English  lord  ;  he  was  after  destroym'  some  of  the  grooms,  so  I  got 
him  chape. 

"  Tell  Brady  that  he  must  rise  all  the  rents  in  the  Divilstown  lots  ; 
they  can  easy  pay  ^5  an  acre  these  times ;  and  besides,  'tis  the  ruin  of 
any  tenant  to  have  his  land  for  the  value,  leading  him  into  drink  and 
every  kind  of  extravagance,  instead  of  mindin'  his  own  bisness.  I  must 
get  the  money  somehow,  for  my  bill  to  Squeezer  was  protested  before  it 
was  six  hours  due ;  and,  besides,  they  are  after  striking  9d.  more  in- 
come tax  on  us,  and  then,  the  blackguards  put  us  on  our  oath  and  our 
honour  about  every  extra  trifle  of  ways  and  means.  Faith,  between  the 
Government  and  the  divil,  'twill  be  next  to  impossible  for  any  honest 
man  to  save  his  soul  and  keep  his  little  property  togethe||gQQQ[^ 
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"  Give  Shiver-my-Tiaibers,  that's  the  new  horse,  plenty  of  turnips  and 
soft  feedin' ;  I'll  blister  him,  and  turn  him  out,  when  the  warm  weather 
comes.  You  can  put  him  into  the  old  library,  and  take  the  few  raes  of 
books  that's  there  into  your  own  room,  and  put  plenty  straw  under  him, 
for  he's  used  to  a  loose  box.  The  strange  gentleman  can  be  put  into 
my  room,  and  have  the  bed  settled  for  him  m  the  dry  comer.  YouVe 
best  make  them  put  a  grin  on  him,  or  howld  up  one  of  his  legs  when 
he's  being  cleaned,  for  he's  the  devil  to  bite  and  lash,  and  I'm  told  he 
kicks  like  the  deuce  in  harness. 

•*  We  have  everything  ready  for  a  new  trial  before  the  courts  here, 
about  the  waste  half-acre  at  Rockstones.  I  am  just  after  seein'  Tom 
Bodkin,  that  was  one  of  the  jury  on  the  record  we  had  at  Galway  the 
last  assizes,  and  he  says  the  case  was  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  only  the  other 
eleven  blackguards  was  too  obstinate  to  see  the  rights  of  it.  If  there's 
auy  cock  in  the  country  get  Martin  the  police-officer  over  to  shoot  a 
few  brace  of  them,  and  send  them  up  to  me,  for  I'd  like  to  make  a  present 
to  the  Judge.  This  is  all  the  news  at  present  from  your  affectionate 
cousin. 

"Mulligan  Burke." 

Having  brought  his  letter  to  a  conclusion,  Mr.  Burke,  after  folding  it 
in  a  curious  and  complicated  manner,  handed  it  over  to  my  friend,  and 
proceeded  to  refresh  himself,  on  the  termmation  of  his  literary  labours, 
with  an  additional  tumbler.  On  the  strength  of  this  he  became  a  little 
boisterous,  and  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Smith  should  favour  the  company 
with  a  song.  However,  as  neither  of  us  were  inclined  to  indulge  in  so 
public  a  display  of  our  vocal  powers,  we  hastened  to  take  leave  of  our 
new  friend,  declining  a  most  hospitable  invitation  to  join  him  in  an 
oyster-supper. 

Two  or  three  evenings  after  this,  having  spent  a  long  day  in  lionising 
the  city  and  its  environs,  Mr.  Smith  remarked  to  me,  as  he  was  finish- 
ing his  last  cigar  before  retiring — 

**  'Tis  strange,  Thaddy,  that  among  your  institutions  and  monuments 
I  see  nothing  of  a  thoroughly  national  character ;  I  say,  strange, 
because,  as  a  people,  you  are  rather  given  to  ranting  (you  will  pardon 
the  expression)  on  the  subject  of  patriotism.  You  showed  me,  with 
just  pride,  a  fine  military  Hospital  and  a  handsome  University,  and 
though  I  acknowledge  that  native  gallantry  has  merited  the  one,  and 
native  genius  has  immortalised  the  other,  I  think,  from  your  own  con- 
fession, that  both  institutions  derive  their  origin  from  across  the  water. 
Now  it  strikes  me,  with  all  due  respect  for  vour  better  judgment,  that 
you  should  show  more  internal  capacity  ani  combination  in  support  of 
your  nationality,  or  otherwise  you  should  use  every  effort  to  amalgamate 
with  us,  and  make  the  most  of  centralization." 

I  think  the  honest,  clear-minded  Englishman  spoke  truly.  Alas ! 
from  our  earliest  annals  we  have  never  united  to  repel  invasion  ; — how 
could  we  fraternise  to  celebrate  social  triumphs  ?  Scotland  points  with 
pride  to  her  Holyrood,  and  England  to  her  Westminster,  and  the  country 
which  gave  kings  to  one,  and  learning  to  both,  can  show  no  memorial 
save  those  of  her  own  faithlessness  to  herself.  Few  are  they  who  could 
wrest  from  thee  the  pahn  of  beauty,  old  city  ;  and,  fairest  of  thine  edi- 
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fices  rises^  in  its  perfect  proportions,  the  columned  monument  of  thj 
shame  ;  in  just  recompense  for  that  venalitj  which  bartered  thj  nation 
and  thine  honoar,  they  have  set  up  the  tables  of  the  monej-changers  in 
those  halls  which  echoed,  in  vain,  the  fiery  torrent  of  Grattan's  glo- 
rious indignation,  the  noble  eloquence  of  Plunket,  the  flashing  satire  of 
Curran. 

Poor  old  city ! — and  they  have  decked  thee  with  a  shred  of  ribbon, 
and  a  tinsel  crown  and  sceptre,  and  given  thee  a  mimic  court  to  mock 
thy  dotage.  Eblana  of  the  aays  of  old ! — Ath  Chah,  bridged  stronghold 
of  an  hundred  sea-kings — Duibh  Linnel  city  of  dark  waters! — witness 
of  the  glories  of  Clontarf,  sharer  in  the  shame  of  the  Boyne,  fallen,  and 
stained,  and  timewom  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  the  foremost  place  in  oar 
hearts,  though  we  know  thee  now  by  the  fond,  but  too  fieuniliar  title  of, 
"  Dear,  dhty  Dublin  1" 

We  left  town  next  day ;  and  shortly  after  Mr.  Smith,  who,  I  really 
regret  to  be  obliged  to  state,  is  becoming  daily  more  pigheaded  upon 
every  subject,  determined  to  go  off  by  himself  on  a  tour  of  invest!- 

fEition  through  the  country.  He  refused  my  companionship  because, 
e  said,  he  wished  to  form  an  original  opinion  on  what  he  saw  (there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  his  ever  forming  any  other  description  of 
opinion).  What  he  did  see,  and  what  he  thought  thereon,  I  may  have 
the  honour  of  communicating  at  some  future  period. 
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TwAS  August,  noon,  upon  a  Cambrian  hill. 
And  Vane  and  I  lay  wearied  in  the  heath, 
Jaded  from  clambered  miles,  since  early  morn. 
Through  pathless  valleys,  steaming  grey  with  dew. 
And  up  the  stony  furrows  of  the  streams. 
Now  summer-hollowed ; — round  us  passing  clouds 
Wrought  dusky  scrolls  upon  the  sunht  heights. 
And  'neath  us,  stretched  unto  the  distant  sea, — 
Which  orbed  the  horizon  with  a  silver  rim, — 
Green  rows  of  lessening  hills,  and  pastures  fair. 
And  yellow  corn-fields,  and  the  curling  smoke 
Of  cottage  roofs,  and  dim,  gray  spires  between. 

A  lawyer  I,  a  callow  Templar,  Vane, 
Who  sought  my  training  for  the  forum's  jar. 
But  ripe  m  youth — a  form  of  Grecian  mould, 
A  harmony  of  strength  majestical. 
Crowned  with  a  forehead,  guarding  as  a  shield 
Treasures  of  thought,  in  deep,  calm  eyes  inumed. 
And  marble  white,  'midst  h^acinthine  curls. 
Bright,  too,  the  spirit  of  this  temple  fair ; 
A  will,  by  discipUne  inured  to  set 
Impulse  and  thought  at  tune  with  Virtue's  law  ; 
An  eye  to  view,  a  heart  to  seek  the  right. 
And  a  most  pure  and  high  intelligence. 
Whence  brigntest  thoughts,  like  serried  legions,  sprang 
To  win  the  throne  of  learning. 

As  our  wont. 
Even  as  we  rested,  soon  we  'gan  discourse 
Of  student  lore  and  fair  Philosophy ; 
Whilome  by  Isis  wedded  to  our  minds. 
Now  poised  in  Contemplation's  sunlit  sphere. 
Now  skirriug  with  the  rapid  wings  of  thought 
Large  tracts  of  knowledge,  half  in  light  and  mist, 
'Till  Vane  to  ethics  turned,  and  with  such  skill — 
Of  subtlest  guidance,  and  clear-visioned  heed. 
Through  the  dim  mazes  of  conflicting  creeds. 
Winning  his  way  to  the  bright  realms  of  Truth, — 
Explained  the  force  and  nature  of  that  law. 
Too  oft,  amid  this  cloudy  strife,  obscured — 
To  the  dull  eye  of  sense,  or  mystical. 
As  strains  oracular  from  P^tho's  Cave, — 
That,  in  his  path  along  these  lists  of  Time, 
Legioned  at  either  side  by  Right  and  Wrong, 
Man,  as  he  makes  his  choice,  or  panoplied 
For  sternest  battle  in  the  arms  or  light. 
Or  wooed  by  Sm  onto  her  leprous  host. 
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Is  author  of  his  doom,  that  I,  who  knew 
His  hfe  harmonious  with  his  noble  words^ 
As  sound  to  echo  from  exulting  youth 
To  manly  prime  instinct  in  every  act 
With  living  virtue,  true  to  fairest  ends, 
As  are  the  pulses  to  the  heart,  exclaimed — 
"  Oh !  friend,  revere  the  classic  myth  as  true ; 
For  sure  upon  thy  days  with  eye  benign 
Some  genius  watches,  shedding  o'er  thy  course 
Divinest  influence,  and  removing  far 
The  baleful  spells  of  evil." 

"Nay!"  said  Vane, 
"Not  from  without,  but  in  the  i.iward  man. 
Abides  the  Power  that  shapes  our  destiny  ; 
And,  oh  !  how  oft  to  that  diviner  sense, 
That  solemn  heart-interpreter  of  man. 
Have  I  been  faithless  !     But  if  thou  wouldst  know 
What  to  its  teaching  waked  my  stubborn  ear, 
And  sphered  my  spirit  in  its  realm  serene. 
And  dulled  my  heart  to  the  foul  flatteries 
Of  grosser  vices — sorceries  dread  and  strange — 
And  bade  me  struggle  for  a  Bayard's  name 
Fearless  and  blameless,  'though  till  now  concealed 
In  sacred  silence,  Aylmer,  thou  shalt  hear. 
For  thou  mayest  ope  my  heart's  most  holy  place, 
Who  art  its  high  priest. 

Twas  long  years  ago. 
And  I  was  in  the  blossoms  of  sixteen, 
As  yet  a  schoolboy,  with  no  higher  heed 
Than  how  to  counterfeit  in  strophes  dull 
The  solemn  cadence  of  the  Roman  Muse, 
Or  top  the  sixth  form's  honors,  picturing 
To  my  crude  sense  this  shadow-land  of  hfe,' 
Wherein  we  darkly  tread  iu  doubt  and  fear — 
A  wide  gymnasium  for  th'  athletic  heart 
To  win  renown,  or  playground  for  the  dull. 
Rapt,  too,  in  self,  with  all  my  youthful  thoughts 
Coiled  inward,  as  towards  the  desert  fount 
Bend  the  green  branches,  dead  to  all  without — 
In  short,  a  public  school  precocity, — 
When,  on  one  Sunday,  on  my  homeward  path, 
Advancing  in  the  sunlight  I  beheld, 
With  slender  hand  within  her  father's  arm. 
Her  to  whose  heart  my  own  is  dedicate. 
Oh  !  Memory,  wherefore  from  thy  wizard  cave 
Nought  but  a  dreamlike  image  rises  up  ? 
But  then  I  gazed  upon  a  ripening  form 
Of  youthful  innocence  in  Beauty's  mould. 
The  snowy  arch  of  her  full-templed  brows 
Shone  outward  from  the  masses  of  her  hair. 
Even  as  a  statue  ;  but  within  her  eyes 
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Outwelling  bland  and  pensive  gentleness. 

And  on  the  circle  of  her  delicate  lips 

Glowed  the  young  life  exulting,  heaving  full 

On  the  fair  outline  of  a  budding  breast. 

And  quickening  beauty  through  the  virgin  frame. 

And  as  I  gazed,  methought  a  rushing  shock 

Fused  heart  and  brain  to  chaos ;  o'er  my  eyes 

Swam  sudden  darkness ;  I  essayed  to  speak^ 

But  in  the  ectasy  of  baffled  sense 

My  lips  were  voiceless — every  pulse  of  life 

Surged  throbbing  into  fever — and  anon 

In  passion's  cold  collapse  I  seemed  to  fall^ 

And,  with  an  aching  longing  at  the  heart. 

Composed  and  speechless  I  passed  on,  and  reached 

The  lone  sea-shore. 

How  long  I  wandered  there. 
I  know  not ;  but,  as  'neath  the  rising  moon 
A  path  of  fretted  gold  began  to  shine 
Across  the  shadowy  deep,  in  calm  array 
My  mind  arranged  the  tumult  of  its  thoughts  ; 
And  as  the  gold  and  iron  blent  in  fire. 
Their  nature  changed — to  different  metal  grew, — 
So,  interfused  and  animate  with  love, 
My  spirit  was  transformed — its  other  self 
Seeming  a  slough  of  worthless  vanity — 
A  sham  of  nobleness  inwrought  with  self— 
A  blind,  cold  semblance  of  true  manliness. 
Of  narrow  aim  and  undisceming  sense ; 
And  to  its  brightened  vision,  dim  at  first. 
As  to  a  mariner  some  unknown  land, 
But  slowly  quickening  into  hue  and  form 
Appeared  the  image  of  the  perfect  man. 
Who,  full  of  inward  light  and  strong  in  will. 
Across  this  cloudy  battle-plain  of  life, 
Amidst  the  dissonant  roar  of  passions  fierce. 
And  thousand  perils  to  the  dauntless  heart. 
And  rallying  cries  of  Glory,  oftest  false, 
Victorious  opes  his  way,  self-poised  and  sure. 
Yet  true  to  others  in  his  truth  to  self. 
And  rounding  social  virtues  in  his  own  ; 
With  large  full  heart,  that,  from  its  native  wealth. 
Treasures  of  sympathy  to  others  gives. 
And,  angel-like,  around  the  sacred  hearth 
Guards  the  calm  Eden  of  domestic  peace  ; 
And  so,  unto  this  visioned  archetype. 
In  hours  of  earnest  musing  ofl  reseen. 
Or  when  adown  the  still  abyss  of  night. 
Flit  the  bright  dream-wings,  I  have  sought  to  shape 
My  ductile  youth  ;  and  if  in  aught  it  bears 
The  noble  image  of  that  perfect  form — 
If  ever,  in  the  shock  of  mrcumstance 
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Or  ambush  of  temptation,  I  have  proved 
Equal  to  conquer — if,  with  growing  strength. 
The  arms  of  virtue  hopeful  I  essay — 
If,  midst  the  baffling  din  and  circling  smoke, 
I  struggle  round  the  spotless  flag  of  Truth, 
And  hear  the  distant  voice  of  Fame  advance 
Upon  mj  ear,  'tis  that  I  loved  in  jouth 
With  perfect  love. 

And  I  might  tell  thee  more, 
For  once  the  treasure  of  the  heart  is  oped 
We  joy  to  show  its  riches.     But,  behold  ! 
The  vales  are  fading  to  abysms  dim. 
The  sea  is  rayless,  and  the  summer  sun 
Scarce  glimmers  on  the  chill-empurpled  hills.'^ 

W,  O  C.  M. 
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SHORES  OF  THE  BALTIC— DENMARK  AND  SWEDEN. 

Hamburg  is  the  startiiij^-place  for  all  north-bound  wanderers.  It  is 
the  JUting-oiU  place  for  the  North  just  as  Malta  is  for  the  East — the 
last  spot  on  what  used  to  be  the  confines  of  civilisation — the  last  em- 
porium of  Chili  vinegar,  English  saddles,  London  porter,  the  Times, 
and  other  necessities  of  the  Briton,  who  here  casts  razors  to  the  winds, 
and  betakes  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  beard-and-moustache  movement. 
The  two  great  events  of  modem  Hamburg  have  been  the  invasion  by  the 
Frendi  and  the  great  fire — circumstances  which,  whatever  the  natives 
may  think  of  them,  travellers  look  on  as  real  blessings,  which  they  wish 
had  been  more  generally  extended,  seeing  that  the  first,  with  that  dis- 
tinguishing passion  for  promenades  which  led  them  at  Venice  to  create 
a  Giardino  Francese,  and  put  a  live  horse  therein  for  the  edification  of 
the  Venetians,  whose  notions  of  that  quadruped  were  somewhat  unde- 
fined, at  Hamburg  converted  all  the  fortifications  into  promenades ; 
whilst  the  second  (the  fire  of  1842)  was  the  proximate  cause  of  all  that 
is  handsome  and  clean  in  modem  Hamburgh.  A  handsomer  or  nicer 
town,  indeed,  can  scarcely  be  ;  and  a  man  of  ^  any  sense  will  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  quit  Streits'  admirable  hotel,  but  take  his  ease  in  that  inn,  as 
it  wul  be  a  long  time  before  he  does  so  in  another.  The  table-d'hote  is 
a  curious  business  there — people  from  all  parts  <^f  the.  world  rush  in 
hungry  as  wolves,  and  some  of  them  nearly  as  wild  looking.  Opposite  you 
is  a  swarthy  Spaniard,  all  grandeur  and  ferocity ;  next  him  a  pretty  Irish 
girl,  chatting  gaily  to  a  Russian,  who,  to  his  horror,  is  flanked  on  the 
other  side  by  a  Pole ;  then  an  opulent  Creole  comes  in,  and  has  actually 
sat  down  beside  a  free  and  enlightened  citizen  of  Yankee-land ;  and 
that  fellow  with  peepy  little  eye»,  and  his  head  shaven,  is  surely  a  China- 
man of  some  kind ;  and  the  other  fellow,  with  red  hair  and  beard,  who 
has  sat  down  in  the  chair  next  him,  is  as  decidedly  a  Finn. 

Traormlinde  is  the  place  to  embark  for  the  Baltic,  at  least  it  was  our 
place.  It  is  mainly  built  of  wood — a  praiseworthy  precaution  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  lead  an  amphibious  style  of  existence 
there,  and  seem  to  count  upon  being  floated  out  one  of  these  days  up 
the  Baltic.  At  Klamfenberg  we  passed  ^re  days  in  quarantine — an 
enlivening  employment  in  the  middle  of  August — ^in  a  house  thirty  feet 
by  twenty,  you  paying  all  the  while,  for  the  worst  possible  accommoda- 
tion, higher  than  you  would  have  done  for  the  best  at  Meurice's — with 
twenty-four  Germans,  six  Danes,  a  Swede,  and  a  man  who  seemed  a 
native  of  no  particular  place.  En  parentheses  I  may  observe,  that  a 
taste  for  raw  fish  should  be  cherished  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  out-of- 
the-way  places  in  the  North — it  is  a  common  article  of  food  there. 
Palisades  and  sentinels  will  prevent  your  seeing  much,  should  you  chance 
to  pass  such  a  week  as  we  did ;  but  the  opposite  coast  of  Sweden  is 
very  pretty,  and  in  winter  is  accessible  by  sledges  from  the  Danish  side. 
Some  thirty  miles  further  up  the  coast  is  Elsinore — a  stormy-looking 
place,  with  a  huge  castle,  wherein,  as  everybody  knows,  the  scene  of 
Hamlet  lies.     This  place  b  to  the  Baltic  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the 
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Mediterranean,  or  rather  it  would  be,  were  the  Greater  or  Lesser  Belts 
rendered  impassable  by  stockades,  as  might  easily  be  done  there  and  is 
done  at  Cronstadt. 

The  streets  of  Copenhagen  you  will  find  are  not  prepossessing — the 
open  sewers  at  each  side  smell  atrociously,  the  dust  rises  in  clouds,  and 
the  lamps  are  remnants  of  the  dark  ages.  Trottoirs  there  are  none, 
and  the  pavement  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  nutmeg-graters. 
Edinburgh  excepted,  Copenhagen  is  probably  the  windiest  capital  in 
Europe.  The  Ostergade  (one  of  the  principal  streets)  is  said  to  have 
five  distinct  winds  blowing  in  it  at  all  times,  and  six  on  stormy  days. 
The  corner  of  it  next  the  Neumarkt  is  looked  upon  as  being  particu- 
larly fatal  to  hats ;  and  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  pavement  aforesaid^ 
b1\  parts  of  it  may  be  considered  unfavourable  to  thin  boots  or  gouty 
subjects. 

The  three  great  lions  of  Copenhagen  are  the  Church  of  St.  John, 
containing  the  magnificent  statues  of  our  Lord  and  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
the  splendid  Thorwaldsen  Gallery,  and  the  unrivalled  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities,  under  the  able  charge  of  Professor  Thomsen  and 
Professor  Worsaal,  two  of  the  most  eminent  and  enlightened  men  of 
Europe.  The  statue  of  our  Lord  has  been  considered  by  the  greatest 
sculptor  of  the  present  day  (Gibson)  to  be  the  finest  of  modem  statues ; 
the  St.  James  and  St.  John  can  scarcely  be  considered  inferior.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  any  lover  of  sculpture  will  find  himself  amply 
repaid  the  trouble  and  expense  of  his  journey  to  Copenhagen  by  a  visit 
to  those  magnificent  works  of  the  great  Thorwaldsen.  Let  him  not 
forget,  either,  to  notice  the  beautiful  baptismal-font,  in  the  form  of  a 
shell,  held  by  a  kneehng  angel.  The  gallery  of  Thorwaldsen's  works 
the  reader  must  see  for  himself:  it  is  quite  impossible,  in  a  short  sketch 
like  the  present,  to  give  even  the  n^imes  of  the  works  most  deserving  of 
notice.  The  traveller  cannot  go  far  astray,  however,  should  he  bestow 
great  attention  on  them  all.  Neither  am  I  going  to  describe  the  Anti- 
quarian Museum — the  finest  in  Europe  though  it  be ;  first,  because  it 
is  on  too  great  a  scale  to  receive  any  proper  notice  here,  and  next,  because 
I  am  not  very  much  of  an  antiquarian  myself.  "When,  however,  you  have 
spent  your  day  profitably  and  tastefully  in  visiting  the  "lions"  we  have 
indicated,  and  perchance  find  yourself  mixing|up  Thor,  and  Woden, 
and  Thorwaldsen,  Tumuli,  and  the  Triumph  of  Alexander,  or  beusi  re- 
lievi  and  Runic  remains,  you  may  betake  yourself  at  eventide  to 
Tivoh — Vauxhall,  as  it  is  called — and  refresh  yourself  with  an  ice  or  a 
glass  of  Carolina  (a  composition  of  champagne,  rum,  lemons,  &cc.), 
and  the  strains  of  Lumbye's  excellent  band.  By  all  means  run 
up  and  down  the  Montagnea  Russes  also,  and  weigh  yonself  in  the 
great  scales  adjacent  thereto  ;  you  will  find  the  former  process  has  had 
the  effect  of  making  your  head  light  at  all  events,  if  not  your  body. 
You  may  also  fire  at  targets  there  by  the  hour,  if  your  taste  lies  that 
way.  People  generally  stand  in  crowds  round  the  mark,  a  position 
which  long  experience  has,  doubtless,  shown  to  be  the  most  secure  from 
harm. 

The  roads  in  Denmark  are  very  good,  and  the  public  vehicles  com- 
fortable, though  not  remarkable  for  velocity.  I  was  going  on  a  journey 
in  a  diligence  one  evening,  and  had  just  left  the  suburbs  of  Copenhagen, 
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wHen,  finding  that  my  opposite  neighbour  spoke  German  (my  know- 
ledge of  Danish  being  limited  to  a  few  phrases),  I  inquired  at  what  hour 
we  should  reach  Prsestoe  (my  destination)  ?  *'  Beach  what  ? — Prsestoe  ? 
This  diligence  does  not  go  to  Praestoe  at  all,  Mein  Herr."  This  begins  to 
be  pleasant,  thought  I ;  as  a  matter  of  simple  curiosity,  I  should  like 
to  know  where  I  am  going.  Embodying  this  reflection  in  German,  I 
learnt  that  about  three  a.m.  I  should  be  deposited  at  a  wayside  post- 
bouse,  whence  I  could  obtain  a  conveyance,  eighteen  miles  across  the 
country,  to  Prsestoe.  All  very  fine,  my  friend,  thought  I.  I  should  just 
like  to  see  you,  with  your  present  stock  of  English  (he  spoke  not  a 
word  of  that  tongue),  trying  to  obtain  an  extra  post,  as  you  all  it, 
somewhere  in  Cornwall  or  Wales  at  the  seasonable  hour  of  three  a.m. 
At  that  precise  hour,  however,  the  conducteur  opened  the  door  just 
behind  a  fat  German  who  sat  next  me,  by  so  doing  causing  that  repre- 
sentative of  Yaterland  suddenly  to  tilt  his  feet  to  the  level  previously 
occupied  by  his  pipe,  and  himself  to  tumble  out  backwards,  where  he 
would  infallibly  nave  shared  the  fate  of  Eli  but  for  the  general  grasping 
of  him  by  the  legs  which  took  place,  by  all  whom  he  kicked  in  his 
evolutions. 

From  Ronnede  (the  place  in  question),  I  posted  to  my  kind  friend. 

Baron  S ^"s,  who  received  me  most  hospitably,  and,  together  with 

the  Baroness,  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  my  visit  agreeable.  We  liad 
a  sort  of  breakfast  of  tea-and-toast  at  eight,  defeuner  d  lafourchette  at 
eleven,  dinner  at  four,  and  tea  again  at  eight.     The  house  was  filled 

with  relics  of  the  great  Thorwaldsen.     Baron  and  Baroness  S were 

his  most  intimate  friends;  with  them  in  this  house  he  lived — ^hia 
studio,  took,  models,  and  sketches,  all  were  there  as  he  had  left  them. 
At  the  Baron  and  Baroness's  town-house  he  was  domesticated — there 
he  dined  the  last  day  of  his  life.  With  them  he  went  to  the  opera,  and 
in  their  box  he  fell  back  and  died  so  easily,  that  the  Baroness  knew  not 
he  was  gone.  But  the  news  was  soon  told — the  great  Thorwaldsen  was 
dead.  The  performances  ceased  at  once,  the  theatre  was  closed,  and  a 
general  mourning,  as  for  a  crowned  head,  was  established.  Strange 
fate,  that  a  man  who  had  so  often  depicted  death  in  the  forms  he  pro- 
duced by  his  master-chisel,  and  was  very  probably  looking  at  a  stage  repre- 
sentation of  it  at  the  time,  should  himself  so  suddenly  experience  its 
dread  reality.  His  fine  head,  his  long  white  hair,  and  clear,  intelligent 
eye,  bright  and  benevolent  as  ever  in  its  expression,  as  I  used  to  see 
him  at  Rome,  are  before  me  at  this  moment. 

N was  a  huge  house,  the  passages  all  flagged,  and  the  width  of 

small  streets,  the  bedroom  doors  large  and  high,  like  those  of  an  English 
courthouse,  and  the  ceilings  and  front  wall  covered  with  eccentric  de- 
vices in  stucco.  The  court-yard  and  farm-yard  were  all  one  (lawn  there 
was  none),  which  looked  singular  to  an  English  eye,  the  country  around 
very  pretty,  and  the  society  (of  which  the  kindness  of  my  hosts  and 
their  amiable  family  enabled  me  to  see  a  good  deal)  extremely  agreeable. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Denmark  are  highly  educated,  and  excellent 
linguists;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  conversation  at  our  dinner- 
table  was  carried  on  in  Danish,  German,  English,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  by  one  gentleman  partially  in  Latin,  there  were  few  whom 
I  met  that  could  not  speak  English,  if  occasion  required,  and  one,  a 
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lady,  next  to  whom  I  sat  at  dinner,  I  beliered  for  a  whole  erening  to  be 
an  Englishwoman,  so  perfect  was  her  accent  in  every  way,  and  yet  she 
had  never  been  in  England  in  her  life. 

Few  countries  have  greater  names  to  boast  of  in  art,  science,  and 
literature,  than  Denmark.  Copernicus,  though  bom  indeed  at  Thorn 
in  Polish  Russia,  received  his  education  at  Copenhagen,  and  lived  there 
many  years.  Tycho  Brahe  was  himself  a  Bane  ;  Brareus,  the  eminent 
writer  on  navigation,  was  a  Danish  admiral ;  the  great  Oersted,  the 
immortal  discoverer  of  the  effect  of  the  electric  current  on  magnetized 
iron  (the  origin  of  the  present  electric  telegraph) ;  the  not  less  great 
Thorwaldsen,  "the  modern  Phydias,"  as  he  has  been  called,  O^en- 
schlager  the  poet,  Hans  Christian  Andersen  the  novelist.  Professors 
Bissen  and  Freund,  the  eminent  sculptors  (the  latter  died,  universaUjr 
regretted,  in  1839),  Professor  Thomsen,  Professor  Worsaal,  both  so 
well  known  as  antiquarians  all  over  Europe,  Professor  Hoi^  the  botanist. 
Professor  (Etaatsrat,  or  Privy  Councillor)  Schow,  the  eminent  legiste, 
Lehmann  the  painter,  and  many  others,  place  Denmark  deservedly  high 
in  the  world  of  art,  literature,  and  science.  The  sister  Scandinavian 
kingdom  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  great  military  and  diplomatic 
names;  but  great,  indeed,  they  are.  Gustavus  Vasa,  Charles  X., 
Charles  XII.,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Count  Piper,  Count  Oxenstiem  and 
his  two  sons,  Linnseus  the  chief  of  naturalists,  Swedenborg  the  eccen- 
tric theologian.  Miss  Bremer  the  novelist,  and  the  divine  Jenny  Lind, 
whom  I  for  one  hold  as  yet  unsurpassed. 

Posting  in  Denmark  is  a  droll  business.  The  equipage  consists  of  foor 
horses  attached  to  a  long  cart  tike  a  ditch,  very  wide  at  the  top,  veir 
narrow  at  the  bottom,  across  which  seats  are  slung  at  intervals,  and  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  anybody  who  happens  to  have  a  taste  for  taking 
his  whole  kith  and  kin  about  with  him — just  the  kind  of  thing  for 
King  Priam,  for  example.  Mine,  as  I  was  alone,  was  long  enough  to 
have  held  from  about  five-and-twenty  to  thirty  persons,  and,  horses  in- 
clusive, stuck  out  at  both  ends  of  the  town  we  changed  in.  The  arrival 
of  a  vehicle  of  this  sort  in  a  village  is  not  a  thing  to  be  made  light  of ; 
all  the  people  that  want  to  go  in  the  direction  where  it  is  going  imme- 
diately get  into  it  also,  and  go  along  with  you.  This  sometimes  tem- 
porarily depopulates  the  town  ;  at  Kioge,  I  remember,  we  took  away  all 
the  principal  inhabitants  in  our  post-wagen.  This  was  the  place  where 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  and  Lord  Cathcart  landed  in  1807,  and  in  its  bay 
Sir  C.  Napier,  with  the  British  fleet,  lay  for  some  weeks  in  April  and 
May,  1854. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  all  northern 
countries,  namely,  want  of  due  attention  and  deference  to  the  fair  sex, 
exists  among  the  otherwise  polished  and  highly-cultivated  Danes.  Gen- 
tlemen will  sit  three  or  four  on  a  sofa  whilst  ladies  stand,  and  the  latter 
are  permitted  to  hand  plates  and  dishes  to  the  former  at  meals,  in  a 
manner  equally  astonishing  and  unpleasing  to  any  one  accustomed  to 
the  courtesies  and  attentions  paid  to  ladies  in  more  southern  countries. 
After  dinner  everybody  rises  and  goes  through  a  ceremon  v  to  everybody 
else,  which,  being  accompanied  with  a  short  bow  and  a  hissing  Bovmi, 
you  will  be  apt  to  mistake  for  a  sneeze  all  round — in  reality  it  is  a  bene- 
volent wish  that  what  you  have  eaten  may  agree  with  you.  Fel  bekommem. 
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much  good  may  it  do  ^ou — only  differing  from  the  French^  ban  appetit, 
that  it  follows  dinner  m  place  of  preceding  it,  and  therefore  it  has  refer- 
enoe  to  the  ulterior  effects  of  that  meal — a  truly  German  characteristic, 
prudence,  foresight,  &c* ;  whereas  the  French,  with  the  national  failing 
in  these  respects,  has  reference  only  to  the  present  enjoyment  thereof — 
a  good  appetite — enjoy  yourself  by  all  means,  though  you  suffer  the 
douleur*  de  Venfer  for  it  afterwards  in  the  shape  of  indi^stion.  I  call 
that  a  very  profound  reflection ;  and  the  unpleasant  sublet  to  which  it 
relates — indigestion  to  wit — possessing  a  natural  connexion  with  steam- 
packets,  I  am  thereby  reminded  that  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the 
events  just  related  found  us  on  board  a  government  steamer,  whose 
name,  if  I  remember  right,  was  Christian  the  Third  or  Fourth,  bound 
for  Gottenburg.  And  here  I  may  remark,  that  not  only  is  Christian  in 
Denmark  what  Smith  is  in  England,  but  it  has  the  further  advantage 
over  that  remarkable  cognomen,  in  being  applied  to  inanimate  as  well  as 
animate  objects—  the  king;  and  the  steam-packets  are  alike  Christians, 
and  in  much  the  same  degree.  Again,  the  people,  the  palaces,  parks, 
locomotives,  line-of-battle  ships,  prize-flowers,  and  chief  towns  of  Scan- 
danavia,  are  all  Christians  in  one  shape  or  another,  varied  only  by  the 
difference  between  hIoI  and  %and  as  a  termination. 

Travellers  in  Sweden  seldom  devote  much  space  to  commendation  or 
the  reverse  of  the  hotels  there,  an  omission  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  one  in  the  whole  kingdom.'*'  At  Gotten- 
burg,  indeed,  a  vile  place  or  two  goes  by  the  name  of  hotel,  but  little  de- 
serving of  the  name,  if  derived,  as  is  said,  from  an  ancient  word  signifying 
a  place  of  rest.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  of  inns  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  have  slept,  or  at  least  lain  down,  on  every  Hage^ 
from  the  dixieme  of  a  Parisian  hotel  in  the  height  of  the  season,  to  Uie 
bare  clay  ground  of  a  Spanish  venta  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  anything 
to  equal  the  smells  of  Gottenburg  I  never  encountered ;  added  to  which, 
as  every  room  swarmed  with  flies,  and  not  a  window  was  ever  by  any 
chance  opened,  I  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it,  all  things  con- 
sidered, one  of  the  nastiest  spots  in  Europe.  Late  at  night,  indeed, 
when  you  can  see  nothing,  and  smell  fewer  things  than  you  have  done 
all  day,  it  is  not  so  bad,  and  the  people  show  their  sense  in  generally 
going  out  about  that  time  in  summer.  The  Consul,  who  civiUy  intro- 
duced us  to  the  Club,  said,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  Gottenburg  to 
any  other  place,  a  peculiarity  of  taste  for  which  a  man  who  is  obliged 
to  reside  there  cannot  be  too  thankful,  and  with  which,  and  without 
the  sense  of  smelling,  tasting,  or  seeing,  one  might  doubtless  Uve  there 
yenr  comfortably. 

The  two  denominations  of  dollars  (rix  and  banco)  are  doubtless  the 
device  of  some  facetious  Swedish  financier,  who  thought  that  as  the  first 
was  represented  by  bank-notes  of  next  to  no  value,  it  would  cost  little 
to  estabUsh  the  last,  which  should  not  be  represented  at  all,  whilst  the 
confusion  that  would  follow  from  the  two  would  give  the  chance  of 
occasionally  doing  either  the  natives  or  foreigners,  as  circumstances 
might  offer.  If  anybody  can  give  a  better  reason  than  this  for  keeping 
up  that  bewildering  currency,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  it.     I  called  it 

*  I  believe  there  is  now  one  at  Stockholm,  opened  within  the  last  year 
or  so. 
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a  currency — (a  word  derived  from  the  Latin  curro,  to  run,  in  allasion  to 
the  propensity  of  coins,  when  dropped,  to  run  the  whole  way  down  the 
street  from  you,  and  then  settle  in  a  pool).  If  you  wish  to  make  one  for 
yourself  on  the  same  model,  get  an  old  brown-paper  sugar-bag,  the 
coarser  and  stickier  the  closer  the  resemblance  ;  crush  it  well  up  and  sit 
on  it  once  or  twice  ;  tear  it  in  half,  each  side  will  make  a  bank-note  ;  a 
short  inscription  on  it  in  black  chalk  on  any  subject  you  may  fancy,  all 
rubbed  out  again,  and  the  paper  itself  scraped  into  holes,  and  you  have 
as  good  a  Swedish  bank-note  as  if  you  had  gone  from  Carlskrona  to  the 
Aa  Fiord.  The  notes  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  thicknesses,  generally 
large  and  thick  in  proportion  to  the  smailness  of  sums  they  represent. 
One  for  three  half-pence  (quite  common) 'js  about  the  size  of  this  page, 
and  when  new  feels  like  drugget ;  in  process  of  time,  by  dint  of  handling, 
it  gets  into  such  a  cobweb-like  condition  as  detracts  materially  from  the 
credit  naturally  belonging  to  spiders.  Of  money,  properly  so-called, 
there  is  none  in  Sweden — you  give  a  beggar  a  bank-note  as  you  would  a 
penny  with  us,  their  relative  value  is  about  the  same  ;  and  if  you  get 
change  of  a  shilling  (English),  it  will  be  as  much  as  you  can  do  to  hold 
all  the  paper  that  is  thrust  into  your  hands.  The  space  it  takes  up  is 
immense,  purses  and  pockets  go  no  way  in  holding  it;  acourier*s  bourse, 
or  a  small  carpet-bag,  is  the  correct  thing.  To  diminish  the  bulk,  how- 
ever, people  usually  tear  the  notes  in  two,  and  throw  away  the  lower  or 
blank  half,  the  upper  one  with  the  illegible  inscription  on  it  aforesaid 
being  the  only  part  of  any  value.  Mr.  Murray  advises  your  taking 
a  **  quantity  of  small  coin  with  you  from  Stockholm  or  Gottenburg,  or 
you  will  find  it  hard  to  get  in  the  interior ;"  had  he  added  the  exterior 
also  he  would  have  been  still  more  correct,  as  the  Swedish  mint  is  almost 
a  myth.  The  **  silver"  coinage  is  washed  copper,  and  the  "copper** 
is  a  composition  like  bell-metal  not  washed  in  any  way,  as  you  will  know 
by  looking  at  your  hands  after  you  have  paid  a  bill. 

The  steamers  on  the  Goth  a  Canal  ply  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  are 
nicely  fitted  up  with  rows  of  small  and  very  neat  cabins  under  the  poop, 
containing  two  beds,  washstand,  book-case,  &c.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion every  steamer  was  full  for  a  month  to  come,  the  Stockholmites 
being  all  on  their  return  home  from  a  yearly  migration  which  they  make 
southwards,  for  the  sake  of  sea-bathing,  with  pretty  much  the  same 
reason  as  if  the  Venetians  were  annually  to  go  to  Pisa  for  that  purpose. 
I  regret  I  am  unable  to  specify  the  precise  locale  ;  from  the  description  it 
seemed  to  be  inland  a  considerable  distance.  Two  small  cabins,  how- 
ever, were  given  up  to  us  on  the  payment  often  additional  dollars;  and, 
excepting  that  the  paddles  turned  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  our  heads 
(the  pillows  rested  against  the  paddle-boxes),  and  that  the  captain  bad 
an  unpleasant  practice  of  stopping  for  two  hours  every  night  to  take  in 
wood,  all  of  which  was  piled  up  with  a  crash  on  the  tops  of  our  cabins, 
that  every  time  seemed  on  the  eve  of  giving  way — we  were  in  other 
respects  very  comfortable. 

Eating  on  board  these  steamers  is  the  most  objectionable  part  of  the 
business  ;  the  Swedish  summers  being  generally  beautiful,  and  not  one 
hour  of  darkness  in  the  twenty-four,  you  might  naturally  expect  that  all 
meals  would  be  taken  on  deck,  the  more  so  as  the  only  species  of  salon 
on  board  is  a  small  triangular  place  at  the  bow,  devised  principally,  ap- 
parently, for  the  accommodation  of  the  mast,  which  takes  up  about  a 
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third  of  it,  too  low  to  stand  up  in,  nearly  dark,  and  in  which  not  one  of  th^ 
windows  is  made  to  open  ;  besides,  that  it  is  the  sleeping-place  of  from  . 
eight  to  ten  people  at  night,  who  keep  the  door  religiously  closed,  and  the 
only  access  to  it  is  by  means  of  a  corkscrew  ladder  with  ropes  for  banis- 
ters. Not  so,  however — with  the  clear  blue  sky,  the  lovely  scenery,  and 
the  fresh  morning  or  evening  air  aronnd  them  on  deck,  the  Swedes 
always  prefer  descending  to  eat  their  meals  in  the  stuffy,  noisome  atmos- 
phere of  this  crib,  with  foul  smells,  intense  heat,  swarms  of  flies,  and 
dirty  relics  of  recent  occupancy  around.  There  some  of  them  will  sit  and 
talk,  laugh,  smoke,  drink  and  sing,  whilst  passing  through  the  most 
picturesque  scenes,  till  displaced  for  some  new  comers,  and  forced  into 

the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of  a  balmy  July  evening.  H and  myself 

could  not  stand  such  a  state  of  things,  and  usually  insisted  on  dining 
upon  deck.  A  glass  of  a  nauseous  kind  of  gin  with  a  flavour  like  turpen- 
tine, and  a  bit  of  cheese  with  a  taste  hke  a  kid  glove,  are  the  usual  preli- 
minaries to  dinner  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c. ;  but  it  is  optional  with 
you  to  swallow  these  delicacies  or  not — they  are  supposed  to  stimulate 
the  appetite,  and,  so  far  as  rendering  you  anxious  to  get  anything  to  take 
the  taste  out  of  your  mouth,  they  doubtless  have  that  efl^ect. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  anything  finer  in  its  way  than  the 
Falls  of  Trolhatten  ;  the  body  of  water  is  much  greater  and  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  Rhine  at  SchafiPhausen,  and  you  have  the  advantage, 
by  means  of  a  wire  bridge  ingeniously  constructed,  of  getting  on  an 
island  in  the  very  centre  of  the  stream,  just  above  one  fall  and  below 
another ;  for,  unlike  Schafl^hausen,  Trolhatten  is  a  succession  of  falls 
for  above  a  mil^  Of  its^'particular  kind,  I  should  say  it  was  decidedly 
the  finest  in  Europe.  A  neat  little  inn  adjoins  it  where  you  can  dine, 
and  where  the  steamer,  which  you  left  some  three  or  four  miles  back 
wending  its  way  through  the  endless  locks  of  the  canal,  will  take  you 
up  and  carry  you  for  the  rest  of  the  day  through  a  rapid  succession  of 
as  lovely  scenes  as  the  North  of  Europe  affords.  The  cutting  of  this 
Gotha  canal,  and  the  management  of  its  locks,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world ;  the  engineering  difiiculties  were  enormous,  and  have  been 
wondrously  overcome.  In  your  progress  from  one  end  of  the  canal  to 
the  other,  though  starting  from  and  arriving  at  the  sea  level  in  each  case, 
you  attain  a  height  of  several  hundred  feet,  and  all  this  is  accomplished 
by  the  admirable  management  of  the  locks,  of  which  there  are  about 
eighty  en  route.  A  pleasanter  mode  of  travelling,  indeed,  can  scarcely 
be  in  fine  weather,  as  at  every  lock  you  can  get  out  and  walk  along  the 
banks,  or  through  country  and  villages  adjacent,  and  take  up  the  steamer 
at  the  next  lock.  We  constantly  did  this,  and  found  it  most  enjoyable, 
sometimes  going  a  considerable  way  up  into  the  country  and  visiting 
old  churches,  such  as  the  Wreta  Kloster  (a  very  curious  old  building  of 
immense  antiquity),  and  other  objects  of  interest ;  we  used  then  to  sit 
down  and  eat  strawberries  and  cream  till  the  steamer  arrived. 

There  was  only  one  Englishman  on  board  beside  ourselves,  a  gentle- 
Tnan  who  hospitably  invited  everybody  in  the  steamer  to  come  and  stay 
at  his  house  in  London,  an  example  which  might  have  been  followed 
with  great  impunity  by  another  man,  a  Finn,  who  resided  somewhere  in 
the  regions  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Prussian  ambassador  and  his  bride» 
en  route  to  the  embassy  at  Stockholm,  his  secretary,  a  Swedish  student 
who  took  excellent  likenesses  of  all  the  passengers  (ourselves  and  the 
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flibastador  amongst  the  first),  a  kind  old  gentleman,'  the  Croyernor  at 
Port  Carltborg,  and  bis  pretty  daughter,  formed  the  prindpal  part  of 
what  fanners  wonld  call  the  Uve  stock  on  board.  The  captain  was  a 
partienlarly  nice  fellow,  a  Swedish  naval  officer,  and  spoke  English 
perfectly,  as  indeed,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  did  most  of  the  perscma 
I  hare  mentioned  aboTe. 

The  Wener  Lake  is  the  lai^est  in  Europe,  excepting  Lake  Ladoga  in 
Rossis ;  it  and  the  Wetter  are  very  dangerous,  being  subject  to  violent 
squalls.  Running  aground,  too,  is  a  common  thing  there,  owing  to  the 
shallows  and  sandbanks  about.  We  did  this  one  night  about  half-past 
one,  and  tilted  over  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  all  the  lady  passengers 
on  deck  screaming,  and  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  As  it  was,  no 
harm  was  done ;  had  we  been  going  at  full  speed,  the  chances  were 
strong  in  favour  of  the  steamer  going  to  pieces.  The  nights  were 
lovely,  scarcely  an  hour's  darkness  prevailing  ;  and  I  generaUy  stayed 
on  deck  till  three  o*clock,  partly  on  that  account,  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tremendous  uproar  always  caused  by  takmg  in  wood  and 
passengers,  who  seemed  from  the  noise  to  be  all  wood,  too.  Singing  ia 
parts  is  a  great  northern  fashion,  and  a  very  prettv  one  at  night.  &th 
here  and  in  Denmark  they  did  it  constantly — in  that,  as  in  every  other 
way,  showing  their  desire  to  oblige  the  English  strangers  to  the  utmost 
in  their  power.  And  here  1  must  not  pass  over  an  important  even^ 
leading  in  the  sequel  to  several  profound  observations.  On  the  occasion 
of  our  healths  bemg  proposed  one  night  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  accom- 
panied with  many  complimentary  allusions  to  ''Old  England,"  we 
delivered  ourselves  of  an  oration,  which  unfortunately-j-there  being  no 
reporter  present — has  shared  the  fate  of  some  of  Cicero  s,  and  is  lost  to 
posterity,  not  to  speak  of  that  portion  of  the  present  generation  of  which 
the  reader  is  one.  Not  being  aware  of  the  political  complexion  of  oor 
companions,  nor  so  deeply  versed  in  the  merits  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  respectively  as  we  now  are,  we  fancied  ourselves,  on  the  whole, 
safe  in  giving  in  return  the  health  of  the  revered  monarch  by  whose 
favour  we  were  then  living  on  raw  fish,  and  sleeping  with  our  knees  ia 
our  mouths — this  was  in  quarantine — namely,  the  King  of  Denmark  ; 
and  we  in  so  doing  found,  oy  the  visible  lengthening  of  faces  around, 
that  we  had  given  utterance  to  the  most  unpopular  sentiment,  and  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  most  obnoxious  individual  to  those  present  in 
all  Europe  at  that  particular  moment,  an  error  which  was  only  amended 
by  our  immediately  afterwards  proposing,  amid  loud  cheers,  ''Das 
Deutsches  Yaterland,"  which  covered  us  with  such  glory  and  pattings 
on  the  back,  that  we  sat  down  with  an  inward  resolution  never  to  pnv^ 
pose  a  political  toast  in  a  foreign  land  again,  doubtful  as  we  felt  which 
was  worst  to  our  feelings  or  our  back.  And  here  I  fear  I  must  plead 
guilty,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  at  first  sight  may  appear  tergiversa- 
tion in  the  political  sentiments  of  H  and  myself,  in  the  course  of 
our  tour,  inasmuch  as  I  verily  believe  there  was  hardly  an  insurgent  or 
a  crowned  head  in  Europe  whose  health  we  did  not  drink  in  an  enthu* 
siastic  manner  in  the  course  of  that  summer.  I  have  myself  a  distinct 
remembrance  of  having  sat  by  unmoved  at  demonstrations  for  the 
success  of  seven  constitutional  monarchs  and  their  most  implacable 
assailants  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  without  utterine  a  single  protest, 
or  feeling  anywise  discomposed  thereby  either  in  mmd  or  body.    What 
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are  called  right-thinking  people,  and  those  who  give  yon  a  piece  of  their 
mind,  may  consider  all  this  very  shocking,  and  soforth,  hat  right- 
thinking  people  ha?e  no  husiness  in  ahsolnte  monarchies ;  and  giving 
them  a  piece  of  your  mind  there  very  often  ends  in  your  having  to  give 
them  a  piece  of  your  body  also,  and  a  very  important  piece,  too,  in  the 
shape  oi  your  head. 

The  scenery  around  Stockholm  is  extremely  pretty — very  like  Scot- 
land in  some  places — and  the  pretty  little  isles  with  which  the  lakes 
are  studded  reminds  one  of  Rillamey,  though  wanting  the  magnificent 
Reeks  which  there  back  the  Lakes.  Arbutus,  however,  flourishes  luxu- 
riantly iu  both  places,  whilst  heaths  and  ferns,  in  endless  variety,  grow 
wild  over  the  rocks  of  the  Swedish  islets.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
beauty,  however — and  it  is  very  great — of  the  Noaler,  and  other  lakes 
around  Stockholm,  I  should  give  a  decided  preference  to  those  of  Kil- 
lamey  on  the  whole. 

The  Swedish,  like  the  Roman  capital,  stands  on  seven  hills ;  there, 
however,  the  resemblance  ceases,  for  the  one  is  modem,  white,  and 
half  surrounded  by  sea,  half  by  rich  woods  (the  seven  hills  are  seven 
islands) ;  the  other  is  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  with  grey, 
time-worn  walls,  and  ruined  arches,  surrounded  by  the  wrecks  of 
nations  who  once  peopled  its  now  desolate  Campagna. 

We  took  up  our  abode  in  the  Fred  Gasse,  No.  7,  the  quarters  of  the 
Austrian  envoy,  then  absent,  and  very  comfortable  we  were.  Our  in- 
tercourse with  our  landlady  indeed  was  rather  limited,  for  so  was  my 
Swedish,  and  she  knew  nothing  of  German,  French,  Italian,  or  any  other 
language  with. which  I  was  acquainted;  but  this  was  no  matter,  we 
were  just  as  comfortable,  probably  more  so,  than  had  our  communica- 
tions been  greater.  Everything  was  clean  and  neat — what  more  could 
any  reasonable  man  desire  ?  and  as  for  space,  we  might  have  given  a 
ball  to  half  Stockholm  in  our  salon.  Everybody  dines  at  cafU  in 
Stockholm.  Charles  XIV.  (Bernadotte)  was  the  great  patroniser  of 
cafi9  and  other  French  devices  in  his  capital,  and  to  the  day  of  his 
death  never  spoke  Swedish  respectably.   An  autograph  letter  of  his  was 

given  me  by  Mr.  S ,  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  Sweden,  to 

whom  letters  in  our  favour  had  been  kindly  sent  by  my  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Hoien  of  Copenhagen.     Mr.  S is  an  intelligent  man,  with  a 

great  deal  of  information,  and  a  large  collection  of  curiosities,  but  seems 
unfortunately,  by  his  own  account,  to  have  possessed  the  talent  of  quar- 
relling with  every  person,  Swedish  or  English,  in  the  country.  The 
streets  here  are  good,  though  rather  dirty,  and  the  only  fault  of  the 
shops  is,  that  they  hardly  contain  anything  you  want.  I  bought  a 
padlock  one  day,  a  curious  piece  of  machinery,  with  the  side  all  open, 
so  that  you  could  unlock  it  with  a  penknife,  which  you  could  not  always 
do  with  the  key.  Jenny  Lind,  when  living  here  before  her  marriage, 
was  adored  by  everybody,  and  very  justly.  The  Cage  of  the  Nightin- 
gale was  in  a  good  sized  house,  in  a  street  near  the  EngUsh  embassy ; 
her  income  was  not  very  great,  but  her  charity  almost  boundless.  Her 
father  was  a  Swedish  noble  of  old  family,  her  mother  a  peasant.  Being 
an  illegitimate  child,  she  could  of  course  inherit  no  fortune;  but  ille-. 
gitimacy  is  so  common  in  Sweden — indeed  it  is  almost  the  rule,  and 
Intimacy  the  exception — that  it  formed  no  barrier  to  her  advancement 
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in  life,  as  would  rery  likely  have  been  the  case  elsewhere,  in  our  own 
aristocratic  country*  for  one,  where  high  rank  or  royal  descent  alone 
can  wipe  out  the  bar  nnUter  that  would  ruin  an  individual  of  humbler 
parentage. 

The  King's  palace  merits  attention  ;  it  is  handsomely  and  comfortably 
fitted  up.  Old  Charles  XIV.  seems  to  have  had  very  correct  notions  in 
that  way,  and  his  grandson,  the  present  crown  princ^  still  more  so. 
The  suite  of  rooms,  h  V entresol,  which  he  occupiea  in  his  garcon  days, 
were  to  me  objects  of  envy  and  admiration.  Besides  dining  and  bilUard- 
rooms,  and  the  salle  de  society — the  latter  white-and-gold,  furniture  and 
all — there  was  a  library,  armoury,  writing,  and  smoking  room,  all  en 
suite,  the  last  fitted  up  as  a  tent,  with  cigars  and  pipes  of  all  magni* 
tudes,  it  discretion  or  without  it.  The  whole  royal  familv  live  in  diffe* 
rent  suites  of  rooms  under  the  same  roof,  and  all  d^ne  together,  en/amUle, 
a  social  practice  which  old  Bemadotte  delighted  in. 
"  Beauty  is  not  common  in  Sweden,  but  there  are  some  pretty  girls  at 
Stockholm,  who  may  always  be  seen  at  the  fashionable  evening  resorts 
in  summer — ^TivoU-Vauxhall  (Hke  that  at  Copenhagen)  or  Brottinng- 
holm.  Their  dress  and  manner  is  alike  pretty  and  coquettish,  in  these 
respects  resembling  the  Danes,  who  are,  nowever,  less  gay,  thou^  per- 
haps actually  prettier  than  their  more  northern  neighbours.  Pliny's 
description  of  Cyprus  would  apply  very  well  to  any  one  of  the  seven 
islands  on  which  Stockholm  stands — ''An  island  whose  inhabitants 
anciently  (l^e  might  -add  modernly,  too)  were  much  given  to  love  and 
pleasure ;"  for  these  are  the  chief  occupations  in  the  "  Paris  of  the 
>Jorth,"  as  the  natives  call  it.  To  the  present  hour,  begging  and 
drinking,  I  regret  to  say,  are  both  general  throughout  Sweden ;  and 
what  the  Yankees  call  annexing  other  people's  property  (Angliee^ 
stealing),  formerly  utterly  unknown,  has  of  late  years  become  a  most 
prevalent  vice  there ;  the  peasants  often  look  miserably  poor,  and  as 
ragged  as  the  bank  notes,  whilst  the  constant  system  of  drinking  which 
goes  on  keeps  them  so  from  generation  to  generation.  King  Oscar  is 
highly  popular,  and  justly  so.  It  is  hoped  he  may  succeed  to  the  crown 
of  Denmark  on  the  decease  of  the  present  miserable  imbecile  who  wears 
it  so  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  fine  people  over  whom  he  reigns. 
To  any  visitor  to  Stockholm  I  would  say,  go  by  all  means  and  see  the 
burying-place  of  the  kings  of  Sweden  in  the  Court  Church — it  is  very 
interesting.  There  lie  the  two  greatest  men  of  their  day,  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.* 

Some  people  advise  you  always  to  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
tower  you  can  find  in  a  strange  tovm  the  first  thing.  My  experience  of 
this  practice  has  always  been,  that  whilst  you  see  the  environs  remark- 
ably well,  your  knowledge  of  the  town  itself  is  considerably  more  con- 
fused than  before  you  went  up ;  places  that  you  thought  lay  to  the 
north  seem  all  to  have  gone  round  to  the  south,  and  those  in  the  south 
before,  you  will  probably  find  in  the  east  now.  Moreover,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  streets,  and  the  crooked  ways  they  invariably  run,  prevent 
your  making  out  anything  but  the  housetops,  which,  as  there  is  a  strong 
family  likeness  amongst  them,  it  would  have  been  no  great  matter  if  you 

•The  heart  only  of  the  former  is  here ;  the  refit  of  the  body  lies  at  Wies- 
senfels,  near  Lfitzen,  where  he  was  killed. 
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had  never  seen*  For  the  environs,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  an  admirable 
plan ;  therefore  if  you  should  find  yourself  in  Leipsig  some  day  before 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  favouring  you  with  any  more  advice,  give 
yourself  the  pain,  as  the  French  say — and  a  very  appropriate  phrase 
you  will  find  it  too  in  the  present  case — of  going  to'  the  top  of  the  Ob- 
servatory and  studying  the  battle-field  from  thence — ^it  will  amply  repay 
you.  Again,  at  Sevule  and  at  Venice  there  is  no  reason  in  Uie  world 
why  you  should  not  ascend  the  Giralda  in  the  one  place,  and  the 
Campanile  of  San  Marco  in  the  other,  or  the  highest  of  the  leaning- 
towers  at  Bologna,  or  that  at  Fisa,  or  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter's,  or  the 
Campanile  at  Florence,  or  the  Cathedral  Tower  at  Strasburg  or  Copen- 
hagen, or  the  beautiful  iron  spire  of  the  Bitterkirche  here  at  Stockholm, 
or  the  Pantheon  at  Paris ;  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  St.  Paul's  in 
London,  or  any  other  place  where  the  east  wind  is  always  blowing,  and 
you  have  to  hold  your  hat  down  over  your  eyes  with  one  hand,  and 
untwist  the  skirts  of  your  coat  from  about  your  neck  with  the  other, 
and  get  very  giddy  when  you  look  up,  and  still  more  giddy  when  you 
look  down,  and  be  not  sure  whether  you  are  on  your  head  or  your 
heels,  but  think  on  the  whole  on  your  head,  and  so  get  a  very  dear  and 
satisfactory  notion  of  everything  you  went  up  to  see. 

All  the  boats  here  are  propeUed  with  paddle-wheels,  turned  by  Dale- 
carlian  women,  of  about  two-horse  power  each*  They  dress  in  a  pic- 
turesque manner,  but  are  not  very  attractive,  though  should  you  chance 
to  offend  one  of  these  maidens,  her  return  for  it  will  be  likely  to  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  you. 

Owin^  to  the  stoppage  of  the  steamers  for  Abo  (call  that  Oho^  mind, 
not  Abo)  in  Finland,  hj  order  of  the  Czar,  there  was  no  way  of  getting  to 
Bussia  save  by  what  is  called  going  by  land,  which,  after  all,  savours 
somewhat  of  going  by  sea,  inasmuch  as  you  start  from  the  one  shore  in  a 
boat  and  arrive  at  the  opposite  shore  in  the  same,  the  only  portions  of 
land  traversed  being  from  Stockholm  to  Grisselhausen,  the  starting-place, 
and  (if  you  choose)  across  the  Islands  of  Aland,  which  the  Bussians,  in 
1854,  abandoned  to  our  fleet.  As  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  we 
were  anxious  to  get  into  Bussia  speedily,  our  plan  was  to  cross  in  a 
small  wherry,  by  moonlight,  to  Finland,  which  afler  all,  however,  the 
tempestuous  state  of  the  weather,  to  our  great  chacrin,  ultimately  com- 
pelled us  to  abandon  and  return  to  Lubeck,  in  order  to  catch  the  Bus- 
sian  mail-steamer.  There  the  Swedish  coast  is  uninteresting,  and  the 
long,  white  Island  of  Oland  (off  which  Sir  C.  Napier  so  long  lay)  seems 
to  float  along  with  you.  Kalmar  and  Ystad  are  the  two  principal  stop- 
ping-places en  route.  The  first  seems  to  have  been  built  aoout  the 
same  time  as  Pompeii,  only  not  so  well.  The  chief  edifice  is  the 
wooden  jetty,  and  the  pavement  consists  mainly  of  large  holes,  sufficient 
to  bury  a  mastiff.  Here  I  purchased  a  glass  for  my  watch>  the  maker 
smashing  three  of  his  own  in  the  process  of  fitting  it,  a  course  of 
trade  which,  if  general  at  Kalmar,  it  struck  me  must  render  money- 
making  rather  a  losing  business  there.  A  post-road  runs  across  to 
Malmo,  the  packet-station  for  Denmark.  But  posting  in  Sweden  is  an 
original  kind  of  business,  such  as  King  Hezekiah  mi^t  have  improved 
on  when  he  established  posts  throughout  Judea.  As  to  roads,  some  of 
the  great  ones  are  excellent,  but  those  across  the  country  are  deplorable; 
and  as  the  vehicles  are  not  very  easy,  to  accustom  yourself  to  their 
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motioD  it  is  arid  to  be  a  |i;ood  frfan  to  go  oceumMDj  up  and  down 
a  flight  a(  steps  in  a  wheelburow ;  sad,  if  joa  do  not  approve  of  the 
sensadoDS.  resolttng  from  that  process,  jon  will  do  weQ  to  keep  as  much 
as  posnble  to  the  royal  roads*  The  post-carriages  are  not  preeisdj 
anything — neither  a  cart  as  in  Denmarlc^  nor  a  car  as  in  Irdand,  nor  a 
gig  as  in  Wales,  nor  a  ealessa  as  in  Spain,  nor  a  carratdU  as  in  iknpln, 
nor  a  chaise  as  in  England,  nor  a  char-a-banc  as  in  Switaerland,  nor  a 
oarriolle  as  in  Norway,  nor  a  soUUnre  as  in  France  in  old  days,  nor 
anything  as  anjrwhere  else  in  any  days,  bnt  a  nniqne  vehicle  beknjging 
to  the  country,  and  endued  with  great  powers  of  jolting. 

And  here  we  woold  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of  national  modes  of 
conveyance.  Philosophers,  as  we  b^  to  say  we  are,  b^  natare^  it  has 
been  our  frequent  fate  to  moralise  tho-ein,  sometimes  with  our  knees  in 
our  mou^,  at  others  stretched  out  to  our  greatest  length,  in  order  to 
effect  a  lodgment  for  the  sole  of  our  foot  on  a  distant  splinter-bar ; 
sometimes  perched  up  so  high  that  we  looked  in  at  the  first-floor  win- 
dows as  we  passed  alons,  and  people  thought  we  were  coming  to  dine, 
at  others  sunk  down  so  low  beneath  the  horse  that  we  monc^lised  aQ 
the  splashes  ^m  that  noble  beast,  and  people  thought  we  were  coming 
to  the  ground.  Sometimes  we  hare  sat  frontwards  and  seen  where  we 
were  going,  sometimes  backwards  and  seen  only  what  we  left,  sometimes 
sideways  and  seen  both  together,  other  times  other  ways  and  seen 
neither.  Under  all  these  several  circumstances  it  has  been  our  wont  to 
moralise,  our  reflections  often,  indeed,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  ending  with 
the  puzzling  consideration  of  how  soon  we  were  likdy  to  come  to  pieces. 
Tet  we  can,  after  all,  give  it  as  a  bit  of  our  experience,  that  not  only 
seldom  were  we  able  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  any  vehicle  better  suited 
than  that  in  question  was  to  the  country  and  the  people,  to  which  it 
was  what  botanists  would  call  indigenous,  but  that,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, we  ever  look  back  now  with  the  most  pleasurable  feelings  to 
the  journeys  performed  in  ways  which  at  the  time  may  have  been  un- 
comfortabfe  or  inconvenient*  Those  same  little  discomforts  or  incon- 
veniences gave  rise  to  many  a  joke  and  manv  a  laugh,  either  at  our  own 
or  somebody  else's  expense  at  the  time^  and  would  do  so  still,  but  that 
the  somebody  else  has  been  Icmg  since  lost  sight  of,  probaUy  long  since 
laid  in  the  grave. 

Few  things  are  so  delightful  under  advantageous  circumstances  as 
travelling ;  but,  take  our  word  for  it,  it  requires  even  then  much  calm- 
ness, gooid  temper,  and  toleration  for  others,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
enjoyable.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  necessity  of  health,  money,  and 
languages,  for  without  them  it  is  obvious  the  traveller  loses  half  the 
pleasure  of  travelling ;  but  even  with  all  these,  the  valuable  or  invalu- 
able qualities  before  mentioned  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  cheerful, 
pleasant  companions,  good-tempered,  good-hearted,  and  willii^  "to 
make  the  best  of  everything^"  will  have  more  enjoyment  at  the  time,  and 
leave  more  pleasant  impressions  on  the  minds  of  each  other  afterwards, 
though  their  journey  were  in  bad  weather,  over  bad  roads,  at  bad  inns, 
than  would  the  sullen  or  discontented,  though  travelling  widi  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  equipages  and  couriers  that  caprice  could  desire  or  wealth  supply. 
I  beg  that  this  last  phrase  may  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  I  am  an 
enemy  to  luxury  in  travelling,  far  from  it.  Spartan  laws,  and  unneces- 
sary mortifying  of  the  flesh,  are  my  aversion ;  by  all  mewB»  wh^  you 
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do  travel,  travel  as  comfortably  as  you  can ;  bat  all  we  mean  is,  that 
you  should  understand  that  a  travelling-chariot  and  a  courier  will  not 
necessarily  make  your  journey  a  happy  one,  though  they  will  naturally 
greatly  coutribute  thereto,  and  if  their  value  be  properly  appreciated 
will  go  far  to  do  so ;  but  that  it  will  require  something  also  on  your  part 
in  the  way  of  good  temper,  forbearance  and  toleration,  without  which 
the  value  of  the  substantial  comforts  will  be  little  felt  by  you,  and  will 
be  almost  destroyed  to  your  companions. 

I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  who  has  travelled — and  who  has  not  ? — 
that  will  not  agree  with  me  in  this,  and  in  the  closing  remark  which  we 
shall  offer  on  the  subject,  viz.,  that  whether  the  looking  forward  to  the 
tour  was  pleasanter  than  the  reality  when  it  came,  whether  it  fell  short 
of  or  exceeded  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  whether  the  looking  back  . 
to  it  now  is  a  real,  or  a  melancholy  pleasure,  there  is  a  something  which 
makes  you  regard  every  circumstance  concerning  it  with  an  interest 
now.  The  inns  where  you  stopped,  the  roads  you  travelled,  the  people 
you  met  all  are  vividly  impressed  upon  you,  you  look  to  them  with 
mterest-s  you  talk  of  them — however  or  whenever  you  meet,  though  at 
long  intervals,  those  with  whom  yon  travelled ;  yon  look  at  the  map 
and  the  handbook  to  find  what  it  says  of  such  a  place,  and  at  your  next 
Tisit  you  seek  out  what  you  call  your  "  old  room,"  just  as  if  it  had  been 
yours  ever  since,  and  then  look  ^r  that  where  you  first  saw  one  who  has 
perhaps  influenc^  your  whole  course  in  life  ever  since.  In  fact,  you 
think  somehow  different  of  those  you  '•  meet  abroad,"  especially  if  in  some 
distant  out-of-the-way  place,  from  what  you  do  of  those  you  have  only  met 
at  home,  not  perhaps  that  they  have  had  more  to  recommend  them,  not 
that  friendships,  real  true  friendships,  formed  at  home,  are  not  just  as 
Taluable  as  those  which  may  have  had  their  origin  abroad,  perhaps  more 
so ;  but  that  friends  being  few  at  any  time,  and  acquaintances  generally 
many,  the  latter  if  met  '*  abroad  *'  for  the  first  time,  are  commonly  more 
distinctly  remembered  than  those  daily  encountered  as  such  at  home. 
Circumstances,  too,  help  greatly  to  recollection — a  person  whom  if  you 
bad  met,  say  at  dinner,  a  ball,  the  park,  "  the  house,"  or  anywhere  else  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  you  would  probably  hardly  recognise, 
still  less  think  of  as  an  acquaintance,  stands  towards  you  in  auite  a 
differentposition  if  you  and  he  or  she  originally  met  on  the  Sierra  Nevada 
or  the  wilds  of  Catalonia,  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  or  the  Plains  of 
Thermopylae,  the  Crater  of  Vesuvius  or  the  Isola  Bella,  at  the  North 
Cape  or  the  Hardanger  Fiord. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  also,  how  fond  we  all  are  of  looking  back,  as  we 
call  it,  how  little  we  gain  by  the  process,  how  great  generally  on  re- 
trospection appear  to  ns  the  pleasures,  and  how  trifling  the  drawbacks 
which  seemed  to  stand  in  exactly  inverse  proportions  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence ;  and  from  this  we  draw,  or  think  we  shall  draw,  a 
useful  lesson  for  our  future,  rarely  though  we  succeed  in  shaping  the 
lesson  into  form,  more  rarely  still  in  turning  it  to  good  account. 
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Uprising  from  the  realms  of  night. 

The  golden,  tinted  mom  appears. 
Decked  in  robes  of  orient  light, 

It  yieldeth  prajer  thron^h  gratefbl  tears. 
Earth,  first  created,  first  in  prajer. 

All  its  varied  oflTering  brings — 
The  rising  dew,  the  fragrant  flower. 

Which  up  to  heaven  its  incense  flings ; 
The  turbid  stream,  the  occ^:  i  wild. 

The  quiet  lake,  and  sparkling  springs. 
The  gentle  breeze,  in  whispers  mild 

Give  glory  to  the  **  King  of  kings." 
And  things  of  life,  though  not  of  soul. 

That  tread  the  earth  and  fan  the  air. 
Join  in  the  one  harmonious  whole. 

And  render  Universal  Prayer. 
The  song  of  birds,  the  insects'  hum. 

Are  ever  in  a  prayerful  chord  ; 
The  lowing  herds,  and  sportive  lamb — 

All,  all  acknowledge  **  Nature's  Lord." 
It  now  remains,  O  !  man,  for  thee. 

To  join  the  all-prevailing  prayer. 
And  seek  to  find  community 

In  that  which  all ''  His  works  declare." 


THE  SHADOW. 

Oh  !  yes !  there  is  a  shadow  ever  lying 

Amidst  the  sunlight  of  our  brightest  hours ; 

A  voice  of  sadness  thro'  our  laughter  sighing, 
A  blight,  a  canker  in  our  fairest  flowers. 

Oh !  who  can  tell,  amid  our  gayest  seeming. 

How  oft  the  stream  of  thought  doth  darkly  flow  ? 

As  the  soft  moonbeams  o'er  the  waters  gleaming 
Reach  not  the  depths  that  lie  concealed  below* 

Yes,  man  doth  bear  within  him  germs  of  sadness. 
Like  the  veiled  corse  in  Egypt's  festive  halls, 

Which,  present  still  in  all  his  hours  of  gladness. 
Across  his  spirit  with  its  shadow  fdLs. 

BOONA. 
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INDIA. 


EvsRYTBiNG  coimected  with  our  Indian  Empire  has  now  become  sa 
fraffght  with  interest  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  it  needs  no  apology  if* 
before  entering  upon  the  state  of  affairs  which  at'  present  unhappily 
exists  in  that  bright  portion  of  England's  possessions,  we  go  back  for  a 
while  to  an  early  period  in  the  histoiy  of  Hindostan,  and  trace,  in  a  rough 
and  general  outline,  the  origin  of  European  predominance  in  the  Eastl- 
and the  final  supremacy  which  attended  the  arms  of  Great  Britain. 

Those  wbo  are  even  superficially  acquainted  with  ancient  history  will 
haye,  doubtless,  remarked  how  soon  the  conquest  of  India  became  the 
great  object  of  every  invader's  ambition.  The  fame  of  her  stupendous 
wealth,  her  teeming  population,  the  stoic  philosophy  of  her  sages,  her 
magnificekit  works  of  art,  and  the  grandeur  of  her  princes,  soon  passed 
over  the  confines  of  Asia,  and  reached  the  ears  of  men  who,  aiming  at 
universal  empire,  were  only  too  delighted  to  hear  of  a  country  which 
offered  so  splendid  a  reward  to  the  first  adventurous  soldier  who  should 
be  able  to  carry  his  legions  across  the  dangerous  banks  of  the  Indus. 
Tradition  has  ascribed  to  more  than  one  illustrious  name  the  honour  of 
the  first  invasion.  Unsupported  bj  any  other  evidence,  it  gives  the 
precedence  to  Sesostris,  but  history  gives  it  to  Semiramis,  the  famous 
Assyrian  queen ;  then  comes  Darius,  then  Alexander,  and  again,  after 
a  long  interval,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  came  the 
turbulent  and  resistless  followers  of  Mahomet,  who,  having  rolled  like 
a  dark  cloud  over  Europe  from  one  end  to  the  other,  at  last,  after  four 
centuries  of  almost  unvaried  fortune,  which  was  first  checked  by 
Charles  Martel  in  France,  made  their  dreaded  appearance  on  the 
Asiatic  frontiers,  and,  from  their  strongholds  in  the  Indian  Caucasus, 
swept  down  in  a  torrent  upon  the  richly-cultivated  plains  beneath  them, 
subduing,  with  their  fanatical  host  of  turbaned  warriors,  the  most 
powerful  kings  who  disputed  the  passage  of  their  armies,  and  pillaging 
the  fairest  shrines  and  cities,  from  the  snow-clad  mountains  of  Bactria 
to  the  very  sates  of  Delhi  itself. 

The  sword  and  the  vaulting  afnbition  of  men  who  seemed  seldom  in- 
cUned  to  allow  it  to  rust  long  in  the  scabbard,  were  certainly  the  means 
by  which  the  road  to  India  became  accessible  to  future  generations ; 
but  yet  it  is  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  commerce,  which  always 
struggles  with  such  indefatigable  zeal  wherever  the  true  interests  of 
mankind  'are  concerned,  that  Europe  owes  'the  relations  she  now 
holds  with  Hindostan.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  Palmyra  testify  to 
the  early  period  at  which  the  advantages  of  the  Indian  trade  were  per- 
•eived — ^built,  as  that  city  evidently  was,  as  a  sort  of  halting-place  for 
caravans  passing  between  Asia  and  the  more  civilised  of  European 
nations ;  for  while  Egypt  pursued  her  commercial  relations  by  way  of 
the  Red  Sea,  most  of  the  western  nations  received  their  merchandise 
through  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Venice  and  Genoa  became  the  chief  emporiums 
for  Indian  commerce ;  not  that  they  ever  established  for  themselves 
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any  direct  communication  with  the  East,  hut  because  their  merchants 
became  the  purchasers^  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, of  the  rich  productions  conveyed  to  the  coasts  of  those 
waters  by  Arabian  carriers.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  by  the  cele- 
Waled  Portttcnese  navigator,  Yasco  de  Gana,  inflicted  the  first  blow 
vpoti  the  maraets  of  Genoa  and  Venice  which  ibr  nearly  two  hundred 
years  had  monopolised  the  commerce  of  Eastern  wealtb,  and  had 
thereby  been  raised  to  a  pitch  of  splendoiur  and  prosperity  rarely  at- 
tained by  states  so  small  and  insignificant.  But  this  first  blow  was 
deatined  to  be  followed  up  bv  one  of  even  more  fatal  effect  in  the  riae 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which,  spreading  itself  along  the  shores  of 
the  Emiine,  effbctually  cut  off  from  all  European  nations  any  overland 
•ommunicatioB  with  India. 

It  now  becomes  extremely  interesting  to  follow  the  gallant  and  de- 
termined efforts  by  which  the  Portuguese,  first  creeping  down  cautiously 
as  far  as  the  Senegal  and  Ghtmbia,  and  then  to  Grold  Coast,  at  last 
reached  and  doubled  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  or,  as  it  was  first  named, 
the  Cape  of  Tempests,  thus  suddenly  bursting  mon  the  glorious  ex- 
]Mtnse  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  After  rounding  the  Cape,  they  touched  at 
several  ports,  and  sailing  close  along  the  shore,  they  passed  through 
the  Mosambique  Channel,  and  sailed  as  far  as  Mehnda,  where  they 
were  fortunate  enough  to  procure  9l  pilot  who  engaged  to  steer  their  shat- 
tered vessels  to  the  long-desired  havens  of  India.  We  need  not  delay» 
in  this  short  sketch,  to  trace  the  bravery  and  address  with  which  the 
first  Portuguese  adventurers  contrived  to  establish  themselves  at  Goa, 
Calicut,  and  other  convenient  portions  of  the  western  continent,  re- 
taining during  the  entire  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  supremacy  of  the 
Indian  Seas.  At  last,  however,  after  much  hard  fighting  with  the 
natives,  and  after  many  various  turns  of  fortune,  there  appeared  in  the 
ships  of  the  Republic  of  Holland,  then  only  in  its  infiincy,  an  enemy 
who  finally  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  the  Portuguese  nearly  all  their 
well-earned  conquests. 

It  was  just  previous  to  this  event,  or  in  1553,  that  the  flag  of  Great 
Britain  was  first  seen  waving  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  Eng- 
land entered  into  the  arena  as  a  competitor  for  that  splendid  prise 
which,  many  years  afterwards,  she  was  destined  to  attain.  Our  country 
up  to  this  had  not  produced  any  of  those  daring  aiid  adventurous 
sailors  who,  shortly  after  this  time,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 
eaused  Great  Britain  to  be  viewed  with  jealousy  as  a  formidably-nsinff 
maritime  power.  Looking  back  to  those  days  at  the  present  time,  with 
our  national  position  so  wonderfully  improved,  we  feel  loth  to  admit 
that  our  then  naval  power  was  hardly  recognised  by  such  dilapidated 
nations  as  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  that  both  in  their 
commercial  resources  and  naval  armaments  they  were  immeasurably 
superior  to  England  on  what  England  has  since  then  proved  to  be  her 
natural  element.  Spain,  with  her  large  navies,  drew  her  wealth  and 
power  from  her  fabulously-rich  setUements  on  the  shores  of  America, 
then  recently  discovered  by  Columbus^  whilst  the  other  three  states 
already  mentioned  derived  theirs  from  the  great  Eastern  Continent. 

The  many  men  of  briUiant  talent  who  were  gathered  round  the 
throne  of  the  Maiden  Queen  could  not  fail  to  perceive  the  immmise  ad- 
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Tantages  to  be  reaped  by  a  permaneDt  and  well-protected  trade  with  a 
country  whose  possession  seemed,  from  the  benefits  it  bestowed,  to  be 
an  equivalent  to  that  long-sought-after  folly  of  sages,  the  Philosopher's 
Stone.  So  England  began  to  struggle  and  work,  not  indeed  under  direct 
protection  of  her  government,  until  after  the  futile  attempt  upon  her  coast 
by  Spain,  but  at  first  by  private  companies  formed  in  Loudon,  whose 
captuns  made  the  most  devoted  efforts  to  find  a  new  passage  to  princely 
Hindostan ;  and  soon,  whilst  some  of  England's  most  able  navigators 
were  harassing  the  coast  of  South  America  and  the  heavily-laden 
carracks  of  Spain,  other  intrepid  sailors  were  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
north-west  passage  and  the  shortest  route  by  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

An  attempt  was  again  made  about  this  period  to  re-establish  an 
overland  trade,  by  opening  an  intercourse  with  India  through  the  Rus- 
sian and  Persian  empires,  but  after  much  capital  had  been  expended  in 
▼ain,  the  idea  of  conveying  commodities  through  so  many  dangerous 
countries,  and  by  such  a  circuitous  route,  was  finally  renounced.  After 
many  fruitless  efforts  made  by  England  to  obtain  a  road  to  India  fo^ 
herself,  she  was  forced,  as  a  last  remaining  alternative,  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  the  Court  of  Portugal,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour, 
by  sending  her  vessels  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  passage 
King  Philip  claimed  an  exclusive  right.  In  this  determination  Great 
Britain  was  encouraged  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  also  busy  in  fitting  out 
ships  for  the  same  voyage.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1695,  and  in  ten 
years  from  that  date  the  supreme  power  in  India  was  snatched  from  the 
hands  of  Portugal  by  Holland.  The  Portuguese  now  disappeared,  or 
nearly  so,  from  the  contest,  owing  partly  to  the  vigour  with  which  the 
Dutch  pushed  their  first  victories,  and  partly  to  the  internal  disturb- 
ances which  convulsed  their  kingdom  at  nome. 

In  the  year  1600  was  founded  the  celebrated  East  India  Company, 
with  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  at  its  head,  and  sufficient  capital  was  soon 
iubscribed  wherewith  to  estabUsh,  upon  a  respectable  footing,  extended 
commercial  relations  vrith  India,  and  the  large  islands  lying  between 
Ceylon  and  New  Guinea.  Notwithstanding  the  great  impulse  thus 
given  to  our  navigation  in  those  seas,  and  the  evident  jealousy  with 
which  the  Dutch  beheld  us  gradually  rivalling  them  m  the  Indiali 
Ocean,  both  as  regards  the  increased  quantity  of  our  traffic  and  the 
number  of  our  vessels,  they  appear  to  have  avoided  any  direct  attempt 
at  hostilities,  and  eventually  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  entered  into 
between  the  two  nations,  which,  however,  was  broken  off  soon  after  it 
was  made,  in  consequence  of  the  inhuman  massacre  of  Amboyna,  which 
raised  such  a  just  torrent  of  indignation  against  the  Dutch  that  an  im- 
mediate dissolution  of  the  alliance  took  place. 

In  1662  England  obtained  her  first  footing  on  the  Continent  of  India, 
when  the  island  of  Bombay  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  as  the  marriage- 
portion  of  the  wife  of  Charles  II.  If  the  Merry  Monarch  could  now 
behold  the  dowry  brought  to  him  by  his  Portuguese  bride,  in  all  its 
present  length  and  breadth,  what  a  strange  idea  that  vision  would 
convey  to  him  of  the  restless  energy  and  indomitable  will  of  that  great 

Cple  over  whom  he  so  loosely  shook  the  reins  of  government !  Bom- 
^  was  England's  first  possession  on  the  Indian  Continent,  from  which 
she  gradually  pushed  her  way,  until,  in  less  than  thirty  years  from  the 
time  of  her  gaining  her  first  foothold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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Western  Ghauts,  she  had  established  herself  on  the  sacred  banks  of  the 
Hoognj,  and  was  preparing  to  wage  war  against  such  mighty  personages 
as  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Nabob  of  Bengal.  It  is  from  a  period  a 
few  years  subsequent  to  this  juncture  that  we  date  our  supremacy  in  the 
East 

In  the  meantime,  and  while  England,  Holland,  Portugal,  and  latterly 
France,  had  been  struggling  for  ascendancy  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Hindostan,  Upper  India  had  been  terribly  couTulsed  by  the  internal 
struggle  of  Moslem  warriors,  who  had  long  swayed  the  country  far  and 
wide,  but  whose  strength  was  now  broken  by  their  own  interminable 
disputes.  Owing  to  this  weakness  it  was,  that  in  1686  was  bnilt  up  a 
formidable  independent  power,  under  the  title  of  the  Mahratta  Dynas^, 
a  power  which  soon  supplanted  the  decaying  kingdom  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  and  afterwards  contested,  even  with  Great  Britain,  the  very 
sovereignty  of  Hindostan  itself.  One  of  its  first  remarkable  expeditions 
was  against  the  King  of  Golconda,  whose  territory,  situated  at  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Continent  from  the  Mahratta  power,  was  suddenly 
invaded  by  the  Mahratta  cavalry,  and,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  was  only- 
saved  from  pillage  and  destruction  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
ransom.  Levagee,  the  Mahratta  chief,  then  carried  his  arms  as  far 
south  as  the  Camatic.  To  those  unacquainted  with  the  elements  of  the 
Mahratta  army,  such  distant  expeditions,  conducted,  as  they  were,  with 
inconceivable  swiftness,  must  seem  perfectly  wonderful ;  but  the  Mah- 
ratta troops  are  essentially  a  '*  corps  mobile,"  formed  entirely  of  horse 
and  light  infantry,  armed  partly  with  matchlocks  and  partly  with 
arrows,  but  always  accoutred  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  them  to 
move  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  Mahratta  was  an  enemy  so  quick 
of  action  that  you  required  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  guard 
against  the  swiftness  of  his  attack.  The  hills  from  which  they  de- 
scended, although  too  rugged  for  ordinary  cavalry,  did  not  oppose 
sufficient  obstacles  to  the  light-armed  bands  who,  mounted  upon  smaU, 
active  steeds,  often  swept,  like  so  many  phantom  riders,  over  some  far 
distant  province,  and  before  any  force  could  be  organized  to  repulse 
them,  were  enjoying,  in  the  fastnesses  of  their  own  mountains,  the  spoil 
of  many  a  pillaged  town  and  plundered  shrine,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Moorish  horsemen,  in  their  wild  forays,  would  every  now  and 
again  make  a  dash  across  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  before  the  worthy 
alcayedes  of  Spain  were  well  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  have  vanished 
as  quickly  and  silently  as  they  came. 

More  than  once,  in  after  years,  did  Hyder  Ali,  that  formidable  foe  to 
British  power,  see  nearly  the  whole  of  Mysore  overrun  by  these  expert 
marauders.  Forces  such  as  these  were  terrible  enemies  for  Great 
Britain  to  contend  against  in  those  days  of  slow  navigation,  when  nearly 
two  years  must  elapse  before  any  succour  could  be  sent  out  from  the 
mother  country  upon  an  application  for  reinforcements  from  the  autho- 
rities in  India.  But  fortunately,  with  all  their  dash  and  high  courage, 
they  have  always  been  found  deficient  in  that  steady  discipline  which 
alone  insures  to  an  army  any  certainty  of  success. 

In  all  the  accounts  we  have  ever  read  of  Indian  battles,  we  find  that 
their  troops  have  either  been  struck  with  a  panic  at  the  first  disaster,  or 
on  the  death  of  their  leader  have  fled  from  the  field  in  tumult  and  dis- 
order.   Thus  it  is  that  Great  Britain,  with  a  handful  of  men,  ha$  so 
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long  been  able,  not  only  to  retain  the  fruits  of  former  conqaests,  but  to 
inarch  to  fresh  victories. 

In  1/40  an  important  event  occurred  in  Europe  which  had  a  power- 
ful effect  on  British  supremacy  in  India.  In  that  year  Maria  Theresa 
ascended  the  hereditary  throne  of  Austria,  and  Frederic  the  Great,  vio- 
lating the  treaties  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by  which  he  was  expressly 
bound,  together  with  the  other  great  European  powers,  to  respect  the 
possessions  of  the  Queen,  without  any  warrantable  pretence  seized  upoa 
Silesia,  one  of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  by  this  act  of  rapacity  and  am- 
bition fanned  a  flame  of  war  which  glared  along  the  shores  of  nearly 
every  discovered  land.  What  followed  this  gross  act  of  perfidy  is  thus 
graphically  described  by  Macaulay  : — *' The  whole  world  sprang  to 
arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the  blood  shed  in  a  war  which 
raged  during  many  years,  and  in  every  Quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
blood  of  the  column  of  Fontenoy — the  blooa  of  the  mountaineers  who 
were  slaughtered  at  Culloden.  The  evils  produced  by  his  wickedness 
were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown  ;  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to  defend, 
black  men  fought  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalp- 
ed each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  in  North  America." 

The  victories  of  Dettingen,  Quebec,  and  Plassey,  battles  gained  by 
Great  Britain  in  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  fully  bear  out  this  de- 
scription of  extended  hostilities  produced  by  the  warlike  ambition  of 
the  Prussian  monarch.  For  England  this  war  produced  two  men,  who, 
by  their  exertions,  amply  repaid  her  for  the  subsidies  which  she  ad- 
vanced towards  the  support  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  the 
blood  she  shed  in  its  defence.  The  one  was  Wolfe,  who  so  brilliantly 
distinguished  himself  in  Lord  Amherst's  ill-planned  campaign  ;  and 
the  other  was  Olive,  [to  whose  self-taught  military  genius  England 
undoubtedly  owes  her  present  proud  position  in  India. 

Immediately  on  the  proclamation  of  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  French  made  a  hostile  movement  against  Madras,  which  was 
attended  with  complete  success,  but  the  advantage  which  they  thus 
gained  was  only  of  short  duration.  Labourdonais,  Dupleix,  and  Lally, 
beheld,  one  by  one,  all  their  arrogant  pretensions  dissipated  by  the 
valour  of  British  soldiers,  led  on  to  victory  by  one  of  England's  greatest 
generals.  In  vain  the  French  allied  themselves  to  the  native  princes» 
and  endeavoured,  by  repeated  exhibitions  of  personal  bravery,  to  attach 
the  faithless  rulers  of  Southern  India  to  their  drooping  standards— in 
vain  they  accepted  and  gave  assurances  of  mutual  support  and  terri- 
torial acquisition  for  services  rendered  by  one  to  the  otner  ;  there  was 
always  some  misunderstanding,  some  treachery  lurking  mysteriously 
behind  the  closely-drawn  curtains  of  Indian  diplomacy,  which  dis- 
arranged the  designs  of  every  confederacy,  and  rendered  abortiv6 
nearly  all  the  attempts  conducted  against  English  possessions.  The 
failure  of  the  French  arms  in  the  East  was  visited  by  the  Parliament  at 
Paris  on  the  heads  of  the  leaders  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance  which,  if  it 
betokened  national  anger,  also  exhibited  national  weakness,  and  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  (which  Voltaire 
afterwards  stigmatised  as  a  judicial  murder)  on  the  unfortunate  Lally,  a 
soldier  of  Irish  descent,  who,  adhering  to  the  fortunes  of  James  II., 
had  served  in  the  armies  of  France  for  upwards  of  forty  years. 
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Soon  after  bis  recall  fell  the  fortress  of  Chandemagore,  and  the  cannon 
which,  under  the  command  of  Clive,  shattered  its  last  defences,  sound- 
ed the  requiem  of  French  influence  upon  the  Indian  Continent. 

From  that  period  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  ridi- 
cnlous  attempt  by  Ripaud,  the  contests  for  the  sorereigntj  of  Hindos- 
tan  have  been  exclusively  waged  between  the  native  forces  of  Bajah 
and  Mogul,  and  the  armies  under  British  command.  We  should  have 
to  append  a  lon^  }ist  of  names  and  brilliant  actions  were  we  to  enume- 
rate the  many  victories  which  England  has  gained  from  the  downfall 
of  Tipoo  Sahib,  in  his  stronghold  of  Serii^patam,  to  our  recent  an- 
nexations in  Scinde  and  the  Burmese  Empire. 

Having  now  traced,  although  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  the  mode  in 
which  we  became  masters  of  India,  subjugating  to  our  yoke  princes  far 
more  wealthy  and  powerful  than  any  found  by  Cortes  or  rizarro  on 
the  American  Continent,  we  shall  do  well  to  consider  our  present  rela- 
tions with  an  empire  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  glory  of 
our  name,  the  independent  attitude  of  our  commercial  standing,  and 
the  prestige  of  our  invincible  courage. 

England,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  been  enveloped,  as  it  were,  in  a 
battle-cloud ;  and,  startled  with  Uie  clashing  of  arms,  Russia,  Persia, 
China,  and,  lastly,  India,  rioting  in  the  first  intoxication  of  rebellion, 
have  taxed  and  are  now  taxing  the  energies  of  her  nervous  arm.  War 
with  the  three  first  powers  has  been  a  legitimate  act,  but  in  India  we 
have  been  called  upon  to  quell  an  insurrection  which,  for  the  terrible 
cruelty  of  its  character,  bears  hardly  any  parallel  in  history,  or  bears 
one  only  in  the  atrocious  crimes  committed  during  the  Jacquerie  in 
France,  when  the  whole  population  of  that  country  arose  and  slaugh- 
tered, without  mercy  for  age  or  sex,  the  nobility  and  resident  proprietary 
of  the  kingdom.  Many  opinions  have  been  ofi^ered  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  disa£fection  in  India.  Some  point,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  justice, 
to  the  inefficient  manner  in  which  the  Company's  army  is  officered ; 
others  to  int^erence  with  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  sepoy,  and  to 
the  tendency  of  the  educational  measures  of  the  government  to  subvert 
all  that  the  native  Indian  has  been  taught  from  childhood  to  regard 
with  the  most  reverential  awe.  These  and  many  other  elemf^ts  of  dis- 
ooutent  have  been  duly  weighed  and  discussed ;  nor  are  there  wanting 
those  who  trace  to  Russian  gold  and  Russian  intrigue  all  those  terrible 
calamities  which  may,  perhaps,  be  more  justly  attributable  to  our  own 
mismanagement. 

We  hold,  in  common  with  most  of  our  countrymen,  that  the  humi« 
liaiion  of  England,  and  the  downfall  of  British  supoemacy  in  the  East, 
would  be  regarded  with  unmixed  satisfaction  by  Russia ;  but  we  cannot 
believe  that  a  power  so  celebrated  for  forethought  and  diplomatic  wiles 
has  taken  an^  active  part  in  fomenting  the  present  disturbances. 

Had  Russia  instigated  the  rebellion  in  India  she  would  have  chosen 
a  more  favourable  opportunitv,  and  would  have  been  amply  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  the  disturbances  now  going  on  in  Bengal ;  and  to 
have  made  preparations  sufficient  for  such  an  undertaking  would  have 
required  the  assiduous  labour  of  several  years,  and  could  not  have 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  every  cabinet  in  Europe.  Nor  can 
Russia  have  imagined  for  a  moment  that  in  fomenting  a  quarrel  between 
the  British  authorities  and  the  sepoy,  the  hold  we  hav^  obtained  on 
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Hindostan  would  be  in  any  way  relaxed.  The  matiny  now  existing  wiU 
only  be  the  means  of  establishing  more  firmly  than  ever  our  dommion 
m  the  princely  inheritance  of  Tamerlane ;  for  England,  dreading  the 
recurrence  of  eyents  which  have  so  lately  startled  her  from  a  dream  of  fan- 
cied security  in  the  East,  placing  less  reliance  on  the  troops  to  whom  she 
has  hitherto  almost  entirely  confided  the  defence  of  India,  will  be  forced 
to  maintain  her  supremacy  by  the  aid  of  her  own  more  faithful  battalions. 

But  as  Russia  is  the  only  European  power  whence,  from  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  our  Indian  frontiers,  a  blow  is  likely  to  come, 
we  will  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  practicability  of  such  an 
event,  which,  being  within  the  boundaries  of  possibility,  is  not  unde- 
serving of  our  notice  on  the  present  occasion.  In  approaching  this 
task  we  must  not  be  numberea  amongst  those  who  implicitly  believe  in 
the  future  domination  of  Cossack  hordes,  nor  do  we  think  that  Russia, 
backed  by  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  her  soldiery,  will  ever  be 
able  to  carry  her  armies  across  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  provided  that 
we  take  ordinary  precautious  to  check  the  flight  of  her  soaring  ambition. 
But  still  we  must  not  be  totally  blind  to  the  arrogance  of  those  preten- 
sions which  tempted  the  great  master  of  the  House  of  Romanoff  to  mete 
out  the  whole  civilized  world  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  triumvirate. 

There  are  two  roads  by  which  Russia  can  make  an  attack  upon  India, 
both  of  them,  however,  presenting  obstacles  which,  to  any  other  nation 
less  determined  than  that  of  the  Northern  Autocrat,  would  appear 
quite  insurmountable.  In  order  to  gain  the  first  of  these  two  routes  to 
India,  Russia  must  make  herself  mistress  of  Constantinople ;  to  obtain 
a  free  passage  for  the  second  she  must  acquire  the  perfect  subjugation 
of  Persia.     With  regard  to  the  first  route,  it  is  notorious  that  the  con- 

3 nest  of  the  capital  of  the  old  Byzantine  empire  has  been  for  bun- 
reds  of  years  the  day-dream  of  every  Russian  ruler — that  to  reach  the 
banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  glittering  minarets  of  St.  Sophia,  has 
been  the  grand  object  of  Muscovite  ambition — that  Russia  has  never 
spared  either  men,  money,  or  intrigue,  to  obtain  what  the  Emperor 
Alexander  so  aptly  termed,  during  his  conference  with  Napoleon  at 
Erfurth,  "  the  Key  to  his  house."  The  campaign  of  *29,  and  the  war  so 
lately  concluded,  testify  to  the  pertinacity  with  which  this  object  has  been 
pursued.  Nor  canit  be  matter  of  surpnse  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
With  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles  in  her  hands,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  Russia  would  not  be  long  in  becoming  what  she  even  now 
aims  to  be — a  great  maritime  power.  The  Ottoman  empire  once  in 
the  dust,  the  Caucasian  tribes,  who  have  so  long,  with  undaunted  bra- 
very, resisted  the  Russian  armies,  taken  in  flank,  would  be  forced  to 
yield  at  last.  The  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  too,  would  open  from 
Southern  Turkey  an  easy  communication  with  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
question,  therefore,  is — Will  the  other  nations  of  Europe  ever  acquiesce 
in  the  spoliation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  order  to  »>rward  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh  ?  We  cannot  for  a  moment 
suppose  it  possible.  By  such  an  event  France  would  lose  all  her  influ- 
ence in  the  Mediteranean — Austria  would  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  the 
Danube,  her  only  natural  highway,  and,  in  a  strategical  point  of  view, 
would  leave  herself  completely  defenceless — while  Prussia,  overawed  by 
her  colossal  neighbour,  would  only  appear  in  the  history  of  the  past. 
Inthis  category  ofpowersthenameof  England  need  scarcely  be  mentioned. 
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But  Russia  has  a  second  available  route  whereby^  in  the  course  of  tim^ 
and  premising  the  failure  of  her  designs  on  Constantinople,  she  no  doubt 
hopes  to  be  able  to  invade  successfuUy  our  eastern  dominions.  In  order, 
however,  to  commence  this  march}'  she  must,  first  of  all,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  pass  over  the  prostrate  body  of  trembling  Persia — Persia 
ever  ready  for  rebellion,  ever  ripe  for  revolt  and  bloodshed.  Already 
has  Russia,  entangling  her  in  the  meshes  of  her  subtle  diplomacy,  rent 
from  her,  under  various  pretences,  some  of  her  fairest  provinces.  Fersia, 
always  convnlsed  by  internal  factions,  and  with  a  crown  which  does  not 
descend  in  regular  hereditary  succession,  is  unable  to  guard  against  the 
craft  of  so  able  an  enemy  as  Russia.  With  Persia  subdued  and  gar- 
risoned by  an  army  of  20,000  men,  Khiva  could  offer  but  a  feeble  re- 
sistance to  an  advance  on  Herat,  a  position  which  would  be  eagerly 
secured  as  the  most  important  on  the  whole  Affghan  frontier,  in  case  of 
an  attempt  at  the  invasion  of  India.  From  Herat,  which  would  form  a 
splendid  point  for  the  concentration  of  troops,  as  it  would  afford  abun- 
diEmt  supplies  for  an  army,  the  march  to  the  Indus,  unless  opposed  by 
the  A%han  tribes,  would  be  perfectly  open  and  easily  effected. 

Here,  then,  are  the  two  great  highways,  along  which  it  is  possible  for 
Russia  to  travel  on  her  way  to  drive  English  soldiers  from  a  country 
which  they  have  maintained  so  long,  and  with  such  lustre  to  their 
arms  ;  both  leadine  through  immense  tracts  of  country,  which  would 
most  certainly,  if  their  population  cared  at  all  for  their  own  indepen? 
dence,  prove  hostile  to  any  army  endeavouring  to  make  its  way  to  ^e 
golden  gates  of  Hindostan. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  possibility  of  an  invasion,  which  would 
reap  incredible  benefit  from  any  internal  disturbance,  diverting  from 
their  allegiance  rebellious  troops,  and  thus  occupying  the  attention  of 
those  remaining  faithful  to  the  standards  under  which  they  are  en- 
listed, we  will  advert  to  the  very  simple  means  by  which  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Russia  may  be  rendered  abortive,  and  indeed  the  difficulty  of 
invasion  so  increased,  that  she  will  long  hesitate  before  venturing  to 
hazard  her  prestige  in  so  doubtful  an  enterprise. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  Circassians 
against  Muscovite  encroachment.  Year  after  year  has  the  tempest  of 
Russian  invasion  vainly  beaten  against  their  stronghold  of  freedom  and 
glory.  Amongst  the  deep  defiles  of  their  rugged  mountains  whole  de- 
tachments have  been  swept  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  even 
Russia,  so  loth  to  acknowledge  any  disaster  to  her  arms,  admits  that 
her  yearly  losses  in  the  Caucasus  amount  to  20,000  men.  We  should, 
therefore,  use  every  exertion  to  protect  this  great  natural  barrier,  rising 
up,  as  it  were,  to  prevent  Muscovite  invasion — protect  it  by  forming  a 
firmer  alliance  with  Persia,  and,  consolidating  still  more  closely  our  re- 
lations with  the  Sublime  Porte,  we  should  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  trans-Caucasian  tribes,  an  important  matter  recommended  so  long, 
ago  by  Goldsmith,  and  finally  fortify,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  now 
unprotected  banks  of  the  Indus.  Having  done  this,  we  might  saf<^y 
smile  at  the  boast  made  by  the  Russian  press  some  years  ago,  **  That 
Russia  will  soon  have  no  need  to  treat  with  England  but  at  Calcutta." 
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Goodwood^  which  may  well  be  honoured  with  the  sobriquet  of  the  Noblemen 
and  Grentieinen  of  England's  Own  Meetine,  never  gave  four^  pleasanter  days' 
racing  to  its  thousands  of  votaries  than  it  £d  this  year ;  and  1  don't  think  the 
Duke,  who  bears  his  jrears  renuurkably  well  for  a  Peninsular  and  Waterloo 
veteran,  ever  looked  m  such  spirits  as  when,  with  the  Queen  of  the  Nether, 
lands  on  one  side  of  him^  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  the  other,  he  saw 
the  Goodwood  Gup  contended  for  by  the  biggest  and  rarest  Field  that  ever 
ran  for  it.  Fortunately  we  had  fine  weather  on  each  day,  and  therefore  the 
rarest  toilettes  of  St.  James's  and  Paris  were  undimmed ;  and  the  Indian 
attires  of  the  male  portion  of  the  creation  were  not  reduced  to  that  pulpiness 
which  we  so  well  recollect  in  Backbiter's  year.  Visitors  were,  of  course, 
scattered  in  all  the  little  watering-places  on  the  coast,  and  the  railways  and 
hotels  did  better  than  ever.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  party  were  located 
at  Bognor,  while  the  French  noblesse,  who  mustered  in  great  force  in  com* 

51iment  to  Monarque  and  Co.,  patronised  the  Albion.     The  racing  on 
Tuesday  was,  like  tnat  of  the  whole  week,  first-rate ;  but  its  important  fea- 
tures  must  be  condensed  for  your  readers. 

Mr.  Merry  won  the  Lavant  and  the  Ham,  with  his  Lord  of  Lorn  and 
Blanche  of  Middleton ;  and  having  backed  each  of  them  for  a  large  stake, 
he  was  enabled  to  pay  the  Falkirl  Petition  expenses,  into  which,  perhaps, 
he  might  not  have  been  led,  but  for  employing  his  Turf  Commissioner,  the 
whiskey-merchant  of  Glas^w,  as  his  agent. 

But  Fazzoletto's  race  with  Minie  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  affiurs 
of  the  week,  and— 

"  Will  ne'er  be  forgot, 
By  those  who  were  there,  or  those  who  were  not.*' 

Fazz.  had  been  Ions  known  to  have  been  invalided,  but  as  Minie  was  not  worth 
fourpence  a  ride,  they  laid  six  to  four  on  Fazz.,  who  ran  in  on  three  legs 
fVom  the  distance,  and  just  contrived  to  stand  Ions  enough  to  win  by 
half  a-lensth.  How  he  got  back  to  his  stable  afterwards  is  a  miracle ;  and 
on  being  bled  in  the  toe,  the  astonishing  quantity  of  seven  quarts  of  blood 
were  taken  from  him,  and,  strange  to  sav,  the  following  morning  he  was 
as  sound  as  ever,  and  we  are  very  likely  to  have  him  out  once  more,  l^fore  he 
goes  to  the  Rawclifie  paddocks,  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  Dutchman  and 
Chanticleer. 

On  Tuesday  they  saddled  nineteen  for  the  Goodwood  Stakes,  and  the 
result  showed  we  were  premature  when  we  remarked,  in  our  last,  upon 
Leamington  being  the  last  horse  in  the  Ascot  Cup.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  1  —  as  he  was  now  the  first,  with  more  weight  upon  him  than  he 
then  carried,  and  won  in  a  canter.  This  alteration  of  public  favour  has  yet  to 
be  explained ;  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Frank  Higgins  it  should  be  stated,  he 
only  backed  him  for  a  tenner  here,  whereas  at  the  former  place  he  trusted 
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him  with  a  hnndred.  The  objection  against  him»  which  came  firom  a 
quarter  least  to  be  expected,  fell  to  the  ground,  to  the  great  annojanoe  of  the 
Hednesford  difision,  who  had  thought  certain  of  winning  with  Gunboat,  a 
colt  that  will  one  day  do  "  a  real  good  thing,"  and  must  bi  attended  to  when 
he  crosses  the  Channel.  The  Stewards'  Cup  was  a  sight  such  as  has  hardly  ever 
been  witnessed  in  England  before,  and  the  Sussex  people  were  in  ecstacies  when 
thej  saw  their  pet.  Tournament,  pull  through  it  by  a-head»  as  they  swore  by  him 
for  the  Derby,  and  still  stick  to  him  for  Uie  Lesor,  as  he  will  stay  as  long  as 
any  of  the  others,  and  Fordham  being  npcm  iodu  Loyola  was  made  the 
favourite,  but  he  turned  out  a  wretched  cur,  and  would  not  run  a  yard. 

On  Wednesday  heaps  of  people  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
see  the  wonderful  '*  foreigners,"  and  the  Stand  began  to  look  like  itself.  If 
Lord  Derby  was  lucky  on  the  Tuesday,  he  was  much  more  so  to-day.  as  he 
won  a  brace  of  Sweepstakes  of  200  sots,  each,  with  Toxopholite  and  Target, 
which  he  never  dreamed  of;  but  it  afterwards  transpired  that  Sermon  and 
Humming  Bird,  their  chief  opponents,  were  amiss.  Mr.  Howard  was  nJbo 
fortunate  in  winning  the  Freeaom  Stakes  the  first  year,  with  his  Perfection 
of  a  filly,  and  in  beating  Bird-in.Hand  with  Schiedam,  which  former  showed 
the  Bird  to  have  had  as  much  chance  for  the  Derby  as  a  man  in  boots.  Bat 
the  Cup  was  **  the  great-gun  "  of  the  afternoon,  and,  as  if  in  compliment  to 
the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  it  ^*  went  of"  well.  When  paraded  before  her 
Majesty  we  .were  enabled  to  take  stock  of  them,  and  we  thought  we  had 
never  seen  Gemma  di  Vergy  look  so  fit  since  he  bad  been  in  traming,  and 
Aldcroft,  who  had  wasted  severely  to  ride  him,  made  a  certainty  of  winning. 

Anton  was  ftdl  of  muscle,  but  muscle  won't  give  ^>eed ;  and  we  think 
Nat  would  have  liked  to  have  changed  on  to  Gemma,  which  horse,  but  for 
the  row  that  was  made  about  him,  he  was  intended  to  have  ridden.  Arsenal 
looked  dreadful,  as  might  be  expected,  after  only  two  gallops  since  Asoot, 
and  Melissa  was  rough,  and  all  to  pieces.  The  Americans  and  French,  how. 
ever,  were  **  the  observed  of  ail  observers,*'  and  passed  muster  well.  Both 
were  good-looking  enough  to  have  confidence  in,  but,  to  the  English  eye,  they 
were  so  backward  in  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  think  they  mul  even 
a  chance  of  winning.  Their  jockeys  were  also  scrutinised  as  dosely  as  pick- 
pockets  by  detectives.  One  of  them  wore  a  tremendous  imperiid,  bigger 
than  a  crown-piece,  and  the  other  had  military  heels  to  his  boots—a  circum. 
stance  which  did  not  escape  the  chaffing  of  Fordham  and  Cresswell.  On 
horseback  they  have  a  strong  but  awkwi^  seat,  being  very  forward  in  their 
saddle,  and  have  their  reins  twisted  round  their  wrists--a  custom  idtich,  in 
case  of  a  fall,  onlv  a  coroner  could  recommend.  And  as  they  cantered  by, 
the  forcible  words  of  old  George  Dockerey  came  across  us,  m  reference  to 
a  gentleman  who  was  once  riding  a  mare  of  his  at  Liverpool,  viz.,  that  out 
of  a  notch  of  wood  he  could  have  cut,  with  a  penknife,  a  better  jodcey. 
Throughout  the  rider  of  the  mare  seemed  to  have  lost  his  head,  as,  on  making 
the  second  turn  round  the  clump,  he  took  an  an^le  of  his  own,  as  if  he  had 
been  pkyins  at  billiards,  and  thought  he  had  obtained  a  great  advantage  by 
it,  whereas  he  lost  lengths ;  but  even  then  he  made  his  ground  up ;  and  had 
he  waited  with  his  mare  from  the  distance,  instead  of  pumping  her  out  like  a 
steam-engine,  France  must  have  yielded  to  America.  The  finidi  between 
Monarque  and  Eiseber  was  very  fine  and  exciting,  and  negatived  the  idea 
that  Ashmall  had  lost  his  riding  since  his  dreadful  fall  last  year.  But  For- 
tune certainly  smiled  most  propitiously  on  our  allies,  as,  had  not  Gemma 
fallen  before  Aldcroft  had  asked  him  to  gallop,  his  fine  speed  must  have 
told  in  his  favour ;  and  the  Duke  of  Ridmiond  would  have  been  mortified  at 
seeing  the  horse  which  he  most  wished  to  have  excluded  from  running  carnr 
off  the  chief  prize.  The  Qd^n  of  the  Netherlands,  we  learn,  was  inexpressu 
bly  delighted  with  what  she  saw ;  and,  with  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and 
Beaufort,  Lord  Derby,  and  Lord  Wilton  for  her  tutors,  she  was  very  soon 
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initiated  into  the  mTsteries  of  the  betting-rinff,  the  raoe-cardt,  and  the 
telegraph.  The  excitement  of  the  French  noblesse  when  the  number  of 
Monarqoe  went  up  knew  no  bounds,  for  they  cheered  and  hurraed  until  their 
throats  were  so  dry  that  it  took  no  ordinary  auantity  of  champagne  to  clear 
them,  and  ^'ViTe  la  France  *'  was  constantly  heard  among  their  ejaculations. 
But  while  they  thus  reioioe  in  their  victory,  which  we  certainly  do  not 
grudge  them,  tW  should  recollect  the  pace  was  the  slowest  eyer  known,  and 
tibe  best  of  our  English  horses  were  placed  hors^de-combat  in  a  very  early 
portion  of  the  race.  Still,  the  more  Croodwood  Cups  that  go  to  Paris,  the 
more  French  horses  we  shall  have  over  £;>r  it ;  so  that  it  is  an  ill  wmd  that 
does  nobody  good. 

Friday,  wiw  its  Chesterfield  Cup  and  Nursery,  kept  all  the  people  who 
were  staying  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^  Mr.  Padwicke  won  the  former  with 
Comouo^  whom  he  had  tried  very  satisfactorily  with  Huntingdon  ;  and  Mr. 
Parr  found  in  Kelpie  a  colt  good  enough  to  be  at  a  very  large  field ;  and  as 
he  has  backed  him  to  win  a  good  stake  for  ihe  Derby,  he  is  certain  one  day 
to  become  a  favourite. 

And  so  ended  the  ^leasantest,  driest,  largest,  and  most  interesting  Good, 
wood  Meeting  at  which  we  ever  assisted,  and  which  we  never  expect  to  see 
improved  upon. 

BBIOHXOH.  "" 

Bbighton  is  made  up  of  the  same  horses,  the  same  people,  as  Gkiodwood ; 
and  as  the  Ring  always  take  their  wives  and  children  tnere,  and  indulge  them 
with  horse  and  potiy  exercise  on  the  Steyne,  and  a  sail  in  a  pilot-boat  round 
the  Pier,  there  is  always  plenty  of  betting,  and  plenty  of  amusement. 
Hartley  Buck,  the  favourite,  won  the  Brighton  Stakes  m  a  canter ;  and 
Tournament  kept  up  his  Gk>odwood  character  in  the  Champagne  so  cleverly, 
that  Jackson  badrod  him  for  a  dollop  of  money  for  the  St.  Leger,  and  has 
alremly  hedged  it.  Mr.  Payne's  unfortunate  maie,  Mabel,  won  twice ;  but 
her  plucky  owner  did  not  baick  her  with  spirit.  The  Club  Day  was,  as  usual, 
very  wet ;  but  that  circumstance  did  not  deter  the  gentlemen-riders  coming 
out  in  fuU  force,  and  pleasing  their  lady  friends. 

UEWES. 

Lewes  has  taken  a  fresh  start ;  and  with  due  care,  and  stewards  as  ener- 
getic  as  the  last,  it  will  get  back  to  that  fiivour  it  had  when  George  lY.  pa- 
tronized  it.  The  Free  Handicap  was  intended  to  be  carried  off  bv  Goblin, 
for  whom  Fordham  had  been  dragged  off  Slattern ;  but  Hobgoblin,  pur- 
chased after  his  defeat  at  Goodwoodl&r  £100,  by  theDuke  of  Beaufort's  valet 
and  three  friends,  beat  him  deveriy,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all  who  had 
been  vicdmised  by  the  Slattern  movement  in  the  market.  Tournament  won 
the  County  Cup  m  a  canter,  and  his  iockey  was  as  sweet  on  him  afterwards 
for  die  Lc^er  as  he  was  for  the  Derby;  but  he  did  not  consider,  as  we  did, 
that  the  pace  was  wretched  throughout.  After  this,  we  ourselves,  in  com- 
mon with  the  majority  of  the  company,  quitted  Brip;hton  and  the  coast  for  the 
ruder  scenery  of  Yoikie^ire,  and  the  memorable  £navesmire,  the  doings  on 
which  shall  be  faithfully  detailed  to  your  readers  in  your  next ;  and,  as  we 
cannot  meet  again  prior  to  the  Doncaster  St  Leger,  let  me  add,  that, 
as  at  Goodwood,  Bunk  Bonny  could  have  beaten  Cnevalier  d*Industrie  by 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  had  she  tried  to  have  done  so,  your  readers  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  her  doing  her  best  in  the  St.  Leger,  and  beating 
every  horse  or  mare  that  can  be  raked  out  of  the  north  and  soutibi  to  fkce  her. 

St.  James. 
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YACHTING. 


BBOATTA  OF  THE  VKW  TQBK  YACHT  CLUB. 

(From  the  £^nrU  of  the  Times,) 

Nbw  York  baj  has  seldom  been  the  theatre  of  so  magnificent  a  sight  as  was 
presented  donng  the  re|;atta  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club.  The  daj 
was  all  that  conld  be  desired^  and,  indeed,  was  mnch  more  faTonrable  than 
could  have  been  expected.  A  genial  sun  lent  its  mildest  ravs  to  the  most 
beautiful  June  day,  and  the  breeze,  while  strong  enough  to  enable  the  mjiiads 
of  vessels  to  exhibit  their  suling  qualities,  was  not  so  roueh  as  to  materialljr 
disturb  the  waters  of  our  noble  bay.  The  steamboat  Erie  had  been  chartered 
by  the  Club  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  and  their  families ;  and 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  foot  of  Spring-street,  so  celebrated  for  its 
inodorous  market,  oyster-boats,  and  mua-scows,  was  crowded  with  the 
carriages  of  our  wealthiest  citizens,  bearing  their  precious  freight  of  the 
wealth,  the  beautpr,  and  the  fashion  of  the  city,  and  soon  the  Erie  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  as  choice  a  load  as  peihaps  she  ever  bore. 

The  steam-tug,  John  Styles,  was  also  chartered  for  the  accommodation  (^ 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  the  hairdier  members  of  the  Club,  and  such  outsiders 
as  chose  to  pay.  At  ten  o'clock  the  boats  shoved  off,  and  made  their  way 
to  the  starting  ground,  off  the  Elysian  Fields,  Hoboken,  where  a  most  beau- 
tiful sieht  was  presented.  The  third-class  yachts  entered  for  the  race  were 
all  anchored  abreast  the  stake  boat,  off  the  Club-house,  due  east,  about  eighty 
yards  apart.  The  second-class  boats  were  anchored  about  two  hundred  yards 
north,  and  the  first-class  about  two  hundred  yards  above  the  second.  There 
they  all  lay  dose-reefed  and  inactive,  the  men  loungins  about  the  decks 
with  apparent  listlessness,  and  bearing  little  indication  of  the  spirited  con- 
test in  which  they  were  soon  to  engage. 

THE  START. 

A  vast  assemblage  of  people  congregated  to  witness  the  start  All  along 
the  shore  of  New  x  ork ;  in  the  shrouds  of  the  shipping  and  on  the  decks, 
along  the  shores  of  Hoboken ;  in  myriads  of  row-boats,  shooting  about  like  so 
many  minnows  in  a  lake ;  in  small  cockleshell-looking  crafts,  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  their  canvas;  in  trim-built  yachts  ;  in  steamboats  Thomas 
Hunt,  Edwin,  and  others,  dense  crowds  had  assembled  to  see  the  start  of  the 
great  race.  The  Thomas  Hunt  completely  outdid  the  Erie  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  persons  she  had  on  board.  There  was  not  an  unoccupied  foot  of 
standing-room  on  her  decks,  and  the  strength  of  her  wheelhouses  was  rather 
dangerously  tested  by  the  weight  of  scores  of  persons  who  crowded  upon 
them.  The  shores  of  Long  Isumd  and  Staten  Island  were  lined  with  spec- 
tators.   The  following  were  the  entries  made  :— 

FIBST  CLASS. 

Ybssel.  Owner.  Bio. 

Widgeon D.  M.  Edgar Schr. 

Haze M.H.  Grlnneli Schr. 

Favourite A.  C.  Kingsland Scbr. 

Jalla J.  AL  Waterbury Sloop. 

Sylvie W.  A  Stebbins Schr. 

Allowanoe  of  time,  1  second  per  square  foot    ^^  , 
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8EG0ND  CLASS. 

Uda W.  B.fDancan Sloop. 

Irene J.  D.  Johnson Sloop. 

Bowens Morru  W.  Bacon •• Sloop. 

Sea  Drift J.  S.  Holbrook Schr. 

Blinnie W.  H.  Thomas Sloop. 

Bfadgie £.  F.  Loper Sloop. 

America D.  C.  Kingsland, Schr. 

Undine L.  W.  Jerome 


Allowance  of  time,  1^  seconds  per  square  foot 

THIRD  GLASS. 

Richmond Chas.  H.  Bfalloiy Sloop. 

Ray R.  H.  Thomas Sloop. 

'Eecort D.  L.  Lawrenca Sloop. 

I8*d  Fawn C.  T.  Cromwell Sloop. 

Lackey Chas.  T.  liorton Sloop. 

Edgar - H.  A.  Dennison Sloop. 

Margaret J.  Simonson Sbop. 

AUowanoe  of  time,  1}  seconds  per  square  foot 

Precbely  at  five  minutes  to  eleven  the  signal-ffan  boomed  forth  its  warning 
note,  and  ere  the  echo  had  died  away  the  trim  little  crafts  of  the  third-class 
became  enshrouded  in  canvas,  as  if  by  masic,  and  hoisting  their  anchors—. 
their  heads  having  been  to  the  north  by  theline  of  the  tide — wore  round,  and 
stood  gallantly  for  the  lower  bay.  Simultaneously  accompanying  ^em  was 
a  numberless  fleet  of  pilot  boats  and  other  craft,  who  also  ye&ted  round  and 
took  their  course  in  a  similar  direction.  At  precisely  eleven  o'clock,  the 
booming  of  the  gun  gave  the  signal  for  the  second-class  to  start,  and  in  like 
manner  they  got  under  way.  All  eyes  were  now  turn^  to  the  vessels  of  the 
first  class,  the  most  important  of  the  fleet  Four  out  of  the  five  were  the  work 
of  the  lamented  Creorge  Steers,  whose  genius  has  cast  so  much  honour  on  the 
American  name,  and  doubtless  many  a  tear  started  into  the  eyes  of  those  pre- 
sent who  last  year  knew  him,  and  the  pride  which  he  took  in  these  contests. 
But  every  eye  was  strained  to  witness  the  behaviour  of  the  vessels  in  getting 
under  way,  and  gallantly  they  wore  round,  and  started  almost  in  Ime.  One 
unanimous  shout  ran  along  the  line  of  spectators  on  the  shore,  the  echoes 
were  taken  up  by  those  in  the  river,  and  soon  the  booming  salutes 
firom  the  steamships  New  York,  Arabia,  and  others,  lent  additional  enthu- 
siasm to  the  start,  which  was  pronounced  by  those  who  witnessed  it  variously 
to  be  good,  excellent,  beautiful,  and  various  other  adjectivical  encomiums, 
expressive  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction.  The  John  Styles,  however, 
steamed  down  the  bay,  and  gave  little  opportunity  to  those  on  board  to  wit- 
ness the  relative  positions  of  the  first-class  vessels,  afler  they  got  fairly  set  to 
the  wind. 

PASSIMa  THE  FiaST  FLAO-BOAT  OFF  STATEN  ISLAND. 

The  first  flag-boat  was  stationed  off  Staten  Island,  below  the  Quarantine 
ground,  and  of  course  the  steamer  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  arrival  of  all 
Sie  boats.  First  came  the  Lucky,  of  the  third  class,  leading  beautifully,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  Una  and  the  Minnie,  of  the  second  class ;  next  came 
Waterbury's  renowned  yacht,  Julia,  and  she  rounded  the  stake-boat  finely. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  race,  she  was  managed  with  great  skill.  The  Haze 
followed  ten  minutes  behind,  but  a  minute  before  the  Favorita,  and  ten 
minutes  before  the  Sylvie.  The  Widgeon  was  very  badly  managed,  and 
stooil  off  so  far  to  leeward  (hat  she  was  obliged  to  tack  before  she  could  pass 
the  stake-boat,  thereby  losing  several  minutes,  and  completely  spoiling  the  in- 
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terest  of  ber  part  in  ihe  race.    The  boats  passed  this  flag-boat  in  the  foUow- 
ing  order,  and  at  the  time  given :-« 

fKAMB.  CLASS.  H.       IC       1. 

Luckj Third 11  45  00 

Una Second 11  46  20 

Minnie Second 11  47  50 

Irene » ..SecoBd. 11  49  15 

Kowena Second ll  49  56 

Madgle  ^ Second 11  50  80 

JulU Flret ^ 11  61  68 

Haze First 11  54  06 

FaroriU FirstM* « 11  66  27 

SylTie First ^ 11  66  86 

Undine Second 11  58  20 

Widgeon First 12  00  03 

Seadriit Second —  12  00  48 

PASSING  THE  SBCONB  STAKJS-BOAT  ABOVE  FOBT  HAMILTON. 

After  passing  the  Staten  Island  ferry-boat  the  course  was  to  tadc  jiearij 
direcUv 
above  J 
on  the !        , 

and  the  Widgeon  was  behind.    The  following  was  i&e  ovder  of  the  leaduig 
boats:— 

THE  BBCOKP  STABX-BOAT. 

NAMB.  R.  M.  fr 

Lncky 11  67  00 

Una 11  8  00 

Minnie 12  00  00 

Julia ^...  12  8  80 

Ha«e. 12  5  80 

FavoriU - 12  7  16 

Sylvie 12  7  30 

PASSINO  THE  SOUTHWEST  SPIT. 

The  great  point  of  interest  was  the  passing  of  the  Southwest  Spit  bvor ; 
and  after  witnessing  the  first  arrivals  at  me  Long  Island  flag-boats  the 
steamers  started  down,  and  came  to  a  standstill  near  the  buoy.  They  were 
not  obliged  to  wait  long,  for  soon  the  white  specks  in  the  distance  grew  Uurgar 
and  larger,  swelling  with  the  stiff  breeze  of  the  outer  harboor,  and  like  an 
advancing  army  the  fleet  bore  down  to  the  buoy,  ke^in^  weU  together ;  and 
indeed  this  race  is  remarkable  for  the  closeness  with  which  it  was  contested. 
Mr.  Haswell  remarked,  at  the  final  coming  in,  that  he  never  knew  an  inatanoe 
before  of  the  boats  keeping  so  dose  toge^er.  The  outsiders  kept  well  up^ 
and  among  them  we  notic^  the  Rebecca,  who  rounded  the  buoy  as  nataraUy 
as  she  used  to  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  triumphs  in  the  Club.  As  soon  aa 
the  fleet  hove  in  sieht  there  was  a  load  shout,  which  ran  rapidly  throughout 
the  Styles.  <' The  Haze  is  ahead  l"  *' The  Haze  is  ahead  P  And  sure  enoueh 
there  she  was,  leading  the  Julia  gallantly,  bearing  down  bravely.  On  abe 
came,  seeming,  in  her  clouds  of  pure  white  canvas,  like  a  magnmcent  bride 
walking  with  queenly  step  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  so  stately  was  the  course  she 
kept.  But  the  Minnie  was  close  before  her,  and  as  the  Minnie  shot  past  the 
buoy,  the  Haze  glided  up  gracefully,  shot  idhead  on  the  starboard,  and  pr^ 
pared  to  stand  about.  The  managers  of  the  Minnie,  evidently  chagrined  at 
the  literal  ''taking  the  wind  out  of  their  sails,"  also  luffed  close,  and  stood 
about  short  immediately  after  the  Haze.     So  short,  indeed,  as  to  graze  the 

mJzzen  boom  of  the  Haze,  and  occasion  a  loud  cry  of  "  foul," "  fouL"  But 

this  lasted  only  for  a  moment,  and  the  Haze  shot  findy  ahead,  leaving  the 
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Hinnie  behind*  The  Sjlvie  followed  close  after,  and  ronnded  the  bnoy  close ; 
bot  she  could  not  regain  her  ground.  Indeed  she  rounded  the  flag-boat  so 
close  that  she  struck  it,  thus  depriving  her,  by  the  rules,  of  any  chance  she 
might  have  of  winning  the  race.  The  boats  passed  in  the  following  order. 
The  Una  baring  gained  on  the  Lucky,  and  now  leading  the  fleet.  But  the 
Edgar  passing  dose  :— 


KAMK. 


CXJkSS. 


H.      M.      fl. 


Una.. 


.Second 12i    59     00 


Richmond. Third.... 

Edgar Third.... 

Haae Rrrt..... 

Minnie Second.., 

Julia First 

Favorita First 

Sylvie , First 

Irene. Second.. 

Island  Fawn. Third..... 

Lucky i Third.... 

Margaret..... Third.... 

Escort Third..., 

Widgeon First 

Rowena Second.. 

America Second.. 

Undine Second.. 

Seadrift Second... 

Madgie Second.. 


00 

20 

00 

5 

15 

55 

15 

5 

26 

5 

84 

28 

1  11 

10 

1  13 

50 

1  16 

26 

1  18 

15 

1  20 

5 

2  06 

45 

THB  UTUKN. 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war  for  the  return,  and  great  was  the  anxiety  to 
witness  the  conduct  of  the  vessels.  The  John  Styles  bore  for  the  Long 
Island  flas-boat,  the  passengers  evincing  great  interest  in  the  position  of  the 
boats.  Ijpon  coming  up  with  the  first  class  it  was  found,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, that  they  had  materially  changed  positions.  The  Favorita  led,  next 
came  the  Haze,  then  the  Sylvie,  then  followed  the  Una  of  the  second  class, 
and  next  the  Julia.  So  impossible  did  it  seem  that  the  Julia  had  fallen 
so  far  behind,  that  many  would  not  believe  their  eyes  or  their  glasses  that  she 
really  was  herself.  Even  a  number  of  bets  were  made  as  to  which  was  the 
Julia,  and  some  of  the  most  experienced  became  the  losers.  Throughout 
the  race  there  was  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  boats.  Their  pen- 
nants  were  not  all  up,  and  when  they  were  up  they  could  hardly  be  seen,  and 
when  they  were  seen  they  could  not  be  recognized  without  studying  the 
book  of  signals ;  so  that  much  of  the  interest  of  the  race  was  lost  on  this 
account.  It  might  be  well  to  have  the  foresails  numbered  like  the  pilot  boats, 
or  some  such  simple  plan  pursued.  It  cert^nly  is  necessary,  for  yesterday 
the  judges  were  oflen  unable  to  tell  the  names  of  boats  at  but  a  short  dis. 
tance  from  them. 

THB  RBTimN  HOMX. 

The  crowning  feature  of  this  excellent  run  was  the  return  home.  The 
steamboats  returned  and  took  their  positions,  the  fleet  of  sm^  crafl  re- 
appeared, and  the  row-boats  seemed  more  numberless  than  ever,  if  such  a 
thiujg  were  possible.  The  crowds  along  the  shore  had  rather  increased  than 
diminished  m  numbers.  As  the  Haze,  leading  the  fleet,  bore  up  in  beautiful 
st^le,  the  air  was  rent  with  huzzas.  Each  succeeding  yacht  was  received 
with  like  testimonials  of  favour  ;  and  altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  ex- 
citing interest.  As  has  been  before  observed,  the  fleet  kept  well  together. 
The  Sylvie  and  the  Julia,  the  Minnie  and  the  Escort,  the  Madgie,  Irene  and 
Edgar,  and  the  America  and  Margaret^  came  in  as  their  names  are  men- 
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tioned,  nearly  "  neck  and  neck."    The  following  is  the  order  in  dasseSy  and 
the  exact  iX  me  of  each  :— 

FIB8T  CLASS. 
NAME,  H.     M.      8. 

Haze 8  4»  45 

FavoriU 8  46  4 

Sylvie 8  48  40 

JulU 8  48  47 

Widgeon 8  63  00 

SECOND   CLASS. 

Una - 8  61  14 

Minnie 8  64  18 

Madgie 8  66  29 

Irene 8  66  40 

Bowena 4  2  45 

America 4  8  81 

Seadrift 4  7  9 

Undine 4  7  34 

THIBD  CLASS. 

Escort 8  64  50 

Edgar 8  66  46 

Bichmond 8  67  14 

Island  Fawn 3  68  81 

Lucky 0  61  8 

Margaret 4  8  49 

THE  PBIZES. 

The  award  of  prizes  was  made  by  the  Committee  same  evening,  although  it 
was  thought  that,  on  account  of  several  of  the  vessels  having  set  extra  sails, 
more  time  would  be  required  for  calculation.  The  Julia  took  the  first  class 
prize,  the  Una  the  second  class  prize,  and  the  Edgar  the  third.  The  best 
sailing  schooner,  the  Widgeon,  took  the  outside  prize,  worth  250  dollars. 
It  consists  of  a  beautiful  silver  wine-cooler,  made  in  exact  facsimile  of  an 
ordinary  8hip*s  bucket.  The  rope-handle,  the  leather- washers,  &c,  arc  all 
completely  imitated,  and  will  make  a  verjr  desirable  prize.  The  regular 
prizes  consist  of— first,  a  pair  of  beautiful  silver  dishes,  the  covers  of  which 
can  be  used  as  another  pair,  beautifully  mounted,  all  of  solid  silver ;  second, 
a  liquor  or  decanter  stand  to  hold  three  decanters ;  the  handle  and  racks  are 
imitations  of  rope,  the  feet  solid  silver  dolphins;  racks  for  se^s,  and  appa- 
ratus  for  lighting ;  all  of  solid  silver,  mounted  with  several  nice  little  silver 
sailors.  Third,  a  silver  water-pitcher  and  salver,  with  an  imitation  rope 
handle.  The  outside  prize  of  the  bucket  was  got  up  because  the  subscribers 
think  the  present  allowance  of  time  gives  the  sloop  Julia  an  advantage  over 
the  schooners  by  the  measurement  of  canvas,  which  has  enabled  her  to  win 
so  many  prizes. 

THE   END. 

It  were  needless  to  add,  that  on  board  the  respective  boats  the  edibles  and 
drinkables  yrere  ad  infinitum.  A  fine  band  of  music  discoursed  sweet  sounds 
on  board  the  Erie ;  and  though  some  few  gents,  found  the  rough  sea  to  inter- 
fere sadly  with  the  steadiness  of  their  asAt,  the  champagne  suffered  none  ibe 
less,  and  all  went  home  happier  than  they  had  seen  tnat  day. 
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